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LA FORGE-BERUMEN STUDIOS 


ERNESTO BERUMEN 
Concert Pianist and ‘Veacher 
of Piano Specializing in 
Interpretation and ‘Technique 


HARRINGTON VAN HOESEN 

Concert and Oratorio Baritone 

Assistant teacher of Voice with 
Frank LaForge 


NOW AVAILABLE 


Records of 
accompaniments by 


. FRANK LA FORGE 


FRANK LA FORGE 


Voice Production, Coaching, 

Programme Building, Classes 

in Accompanying and Piano 
( Leschetizky ) 


AMONG THOSE WHO HAVE STUDIED WITH 
FRANK LA FORGE ARE: 

MARIAN ANDERSON (Two years 1932-33) 
LUCREZIA BORI, MARGARET MATZENAUER, 
EMMA OTERO, RICHARD CROOKS, LAW- 
RENCE TIBBETT, and many others. 


FALL AND WINTER TERMS—SUMMER SCHOOL TO SEPTEMBER Ist 


“Singing for Pleasure 
and Practice” 
(High and Low Voice ) 


Victor Albums 
P47 & P48 





New York, N. Y., Feb. 9, 1942 
Dear Mr. La Forge: 


Having received thousands of letters commending my broadcasts over the Red Network of the National Broadcasting System, it is 
with great pleasure that I acknowledge your guiding hand which has directed my entire vocal study and to thank you once more for the 
invaluable assistancé you have given me. The freedom of voice production I owe to your wonderful method which solves every vocal 


difficulty; my progress musically | owe to your unfailing musicianship. 
Gratefully, 


EMMA OTERO 











Emma Otero 


THREE SUCCESSFUL DEBUT RECITALS, PROGRAMS OF WHICH WERE MADE BY FRANK LA FORGE AND STUDIED 
UNDER HIS GUIDANCE 


NEW YORK CITY, DEC. 5, 1941 (150th Anniversary of Mozart's Death) 
CARLOTTA FRANZEL, coloratura soprano 


For an established soprano to undertake an all-Mozart program of seventeen airs from four of the master’s most mature works would be a feat of daring; for an obscure 
singer to set this task for herself at a debut, and survive the ordeal as triumphantly as Carlotta Franzel did last night must be accounted one of the remarkable occurrences 
of the musical season. That this slim young Negress had the steadying assistance of Frank La Forge at the piano was an augury of quality, but one hardly expected 


as much as the voice of Miss Franzel yielded. . . . The taste and soundness of her singing were also a credit to her teaching, manifested in so subtle a point as the genuine 
drama in “Gli angui.” Irving Kolodin, N. Y. Sun, Dec. 6, 1941 


Miss Franzel could rightly be called the high-priestess of Mozart. To be recognized as a genuine interpreter of Mozart is one of the highest compliments a singer can 
receive. Edward Boatner, N. Y. Age, Dec. 13, 1941 





NEW YORK CITY, JAN. 16, 1942 
CATERINA JARBORO, famous operatic soprano 


. . voice handsome in range and quality . . . the schooling of a musician. She dominates her audience always, exploits its weakness never. She pays it the compliment of 
singing on pitch, in rhythm and with clear diction. She pays music the compliment of good phrasing, sensible tempos, intelligent continuity . . . few concert artists are put- 
ting out the solid musicianship that directed every one of Miss Jarboro’s interpretations. Virgil Thomson, N. Y. Herald-Tribune, Jan. 17, 1942 


. her exhibition was that of a well-trained and capable artist. ... Of particular merit was Miss Jarboro’s clear diction 


She possesses a beautiful voice, broad in range. . 
Grena Bennett, N. Y. Journal-A merican, Jan. 17, 1942 


and good pronunciation in the various languages. 


... The calibre is firm, ringing metal at best, with the high notes bursting in air and therange covers a wide area. Louis Biancolli, N. Y. World-Telegram, Jan. 17, 1942 





NEW YORK CITY, FEB. |, 1942 
STUART GRACEY, baritone 


His freely emitted, well-equalized tones were sonorous and resonant, capable of wide dynamic gradations, and used with intelligence and admirable musicianship. Mir. 
Gracey’s singing could be commended for its sensitive molding of phrase, its deep expressiveness and emotional intensity. The diction was excellent in each of the four 
languages employed, the intonation accurate at all times, the legato of the smoothest. Noel Strauss, N. Y. Times, Feb. 2, 1942 


... the voice itself was manly, vibrant and well disciplined. The recitalist phrased well and he knew when and how to sing softly. His diction was clear. 
Oscar Thompson, N. Y. Sun, Feb. 2, 1942 
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Wide World 


THE WHITE HOUSE 
WASHINGTON 


At all times music should be part of our 
lives, and I think in times of strain, such as this 
present period, it is more valuable than ever. 

Music is one of the finest floverings of that 
free civilization which has come down to us from 
our liberty loving forefathers, and we have come 
to regard it as an essential of the heritage of 
a country that has cherished the genius of the 
great composers and the musical artists of all 
lands and peoples, 

Music is a force for morale, and it 
contributes to the happiness and well-being of 
the millions who turn to it for enjoyment, relaxation, 
consolation and spiritual renewal. It should go on, 


fulfilling its mission, 


soe 
Music Should Go 





Harris & Ewing 


Cina Kt, 


| A MESSAGE FROM 
On! THE FIRST LADY 
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MOMENTS FROM 
THE PREMIERE 
OF 

DEEMS TAYLOR’S 
OPERA 
Philadelphia, Feb. 10 


(See story on pages 102 and 120) 


4 ‘ Standard Photo Service 
Before the Curtain at the Premiere. From the Left: William Hess, 
Dorothy Sarnoff, Deems Taylor and Sylvan Levin 


Pantchika and  Ar- 
rachkoa at a Lovers’ 
Picnic. Frances Wat- 
kins and Howard 
Vanderburg 


Triumph for the Mother, Dolores 


Gracieuse and Ramuntcho Sing of f= } EE TT. Gabrielle Hunt 
Happiness to Come When He Re- Bi 

turns from Service as a Soldier. 

Dorothy Sarnoff and William Hess 





In the Convent. Gracieuse Resolves to Remain Faithful 
Pantchika Sings ‘The Song of My Heart’ to Her Vows 


Performance photographs by Pat Terry 
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OMEDY | 


Chores in ‘La Fille du 
Regiment’. Lily Pons 
Washes the Wooden 


Horses 





Dismay in ‘Il Barbiere’. Ezio 
Pinza and Salvatore Baccaloni 


A Stuttering Avowal in ‘The Bartered Bride’. Karl Laufkoetter 


and Jarmila Novotna 


“Nein, nein” in ‘Der Rosenkavalier’. Rise Stevens Turns Away as Emanuel 


List Fills the Glass 
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Masks Drawn by George Hager 


Rage in ‘Rigoletto’. Lawrence 
Tibbett First Denounces, Then 
Pleads With the Courtiers 


As Life Ebbs in ‘Don Giovanni’. Norman 
Cordon as the Commendatore 


Three Dead in 
‘L’Amore dei Tre 
Re’ 


Grace Moore, Richard Bonelli, Charles Kuliman and (Standing) Ezio Pinza 


Anguish in ‘Otello’. 
Lawrence Tibbett, 
Giovanni Martinelli 
and (Prostrate) 
Stella Roman 


Photographs by 
New York Times Studio 








N. Y. Times Studio 


Lily Pons Sells Defense 
Bonds During a Per- 
formance of ‘The Daugh- 
ter of the Regiment’ at 
the Metropolitan. Lauritz 
Melchior and Novelist 
Fannie Hurst Each Bought 
$5,000 Worth. The Total 
for the Evening Was 
$38,100 from Metropoli- 
tan Employees and the 
Audience 


Red Cross Nurses, Sol- 
diers, Sailors and Marines 
Mingle with the Artists, 
the Chorus and the Bal- 
let of the Metropolitan 
Opera in the Grand 
Finale of the Opera Festi- 
val Given as a Benefit 
for the Red Cross by the 
900 Members of the 
Metropolitan Personnel 


(Story on Page 136) 
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Members of the New York 
Philharmonic-Symphony and 
Fritz Busch, Conductor (Cen- 
tre in Overcoat), Arrive at 
Rehearsal with ‘Books Which 
They Are Passing Along to 
Army, Navy and Marine 
Libraries 
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Larry Gordon 


The Likeness of Gladys Swarthout in Red Cross Uniform Is Captured by a Quick Sketch 
Artist as an Interested Throng Looks On 


Larry Gordon 
Helen Jepson Pastes the First Defense Stamp into One 
of the Fifty Booklets Which She Has Inserted into 
Va'entines She Is Sending Out This Year 


Rose Pauly's Knitting Needles Fly 
for the Allied Cause 


Lauritz Melchior and Erich Leinsdorf (at ihe Piano) Run Through Their Part After Singing at the Information Center of 

of the Metropolitan Opera Red Cross Benefit Program While Ezio Pinza the Red Cross Wer Fund, Margit Bokor Signs 

(Left) and Mrs. Louis W. Douglas, Executive Vice-Chairman of the Women’s Her Name in the Book of Distinguished 
Committee of the Red Cross, Time Them Contributors 


Ray Levitt 
Engagements with the USO Prevent Francia 
White from Continuing as an Air Raid Warden 
and Manipulating Main Street-light Switches 


Larry Gordon Right: Lucille Manners 
Lucy Monroe Contributes to the Statue of Liberty's Finds Nature's Own 'V for 
Fifty-fifth Anniversary Celebration Victory’ Emblem 


Harold Stein 
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ven as You 


M-G-M - Virgil Apger 
Nelson Eddy Decides It Tastes Better That Way 


Reuben Lawson 
It's an Old American Custom: John Carter, Josephine Tuminia and William Wishhart 
Enjoy Cokes and Hamburgers 


Tommy Weber 
Richard Crooks Studies the Effects of Inflation 


Josef Hofmann Joins the ‘Back to the Bicycle’ Movement 
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Lawrence Tibbett, Like 

Millions of His Fellow 

Americans, Reads the 
Funnies 





Larry Gordon 





Wolff Camera Guild 
A Fine Lady to Sew a Fine Seam — Jarmila Novotna 


Dorothy Maynor 
Folds Her Own 





Victor Kraft 


Rosalyn Tureck Inspects the Roast While Her 
Husband, Kenneth Klein, Plays the Kibitzer 





_ Ma 
Larry Gordon 


Eugene List Types Out a ... — with One 
Finger 





Larry Gordon, Staff Photographer 
Marcelle Denya Sorts and Dusts Her Own Books 
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Music and the Men 


AT FORT KNOX 


Pvt. Louis Gabowitz, Violinist, as He Partici- 
pated in the Weekly Broadcast, ‘The 
Fort Knox Parade’ 


Master Sergeant M. M. Short Gives the Beat to the Four Saxophonists in His Band at 
the Armored Force Training Center 


At the Armored Force Training Center 
Service Club, Pvt. Jack Rogers Enjoys 
His Own Playing 


= ms 
5th Armored Division, U. S. Army 


The Thirty-first Armored Regiment Band, 

Led by Technical Sergeant Gail F. 

Woolley, Swings Out for an Enlisted 
Men's Dance 


Jacques Fray (Left) and Mario Braggiotti Entertain Soldiers in a Boxing Ring at the 
A.F.R.T.C. Service Club 


A Class in Square 


Danci + th 
Anne Bourne Plays the Accordion for the "Boys" gee Real 


on a Program Staged by the Louisville Division Service 
Defense Council Club 


Photos by U. S. Army Signal Corps 
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In the Service Camps 


AT FORTS KNOX 
AND BRAGG—AND 
ON MANEUVERS 


Loe ‘ j 
=a 


> 


¥ 


* 


The "Wham Trio” Broadcasts from Fort Knox on an All- 

Colored Program. From the Left Are: Pvt. Paul Perkins, 

Pvt. John Drew and Corp. Morris Harris, Former Secretary 
of the “Ink Spots" 


Marshall Bartholomew, Director of the Yale Glee Club, Teaches the Principles 
of Song-Leading to Members of the Ninth Infantry Division 
at Fort Bragg, N. C. 


Officers Play in the Band During the Maneuvers of the Third Army Versus the Second 


in Louisiana. Note the Field Organ 
Pvt. Ledgestein Blunt Croons ‘This Sgt. James E. Meena Sang by 


Love of Mine’ on the All-Colored Request at a Recent Fifth Armored 
Program Division Enlisted Men's Organiza- 
tion Dance 


The Glee Club 
of the A.F.R.T.C., 
Pvt. Harlowe 
Dean, Jr., Direc- 
tor, Broadcast 
on the ‘Service 
with a Smile’ 
Program from 
Fort Knox 


All photographs, ex- 
cept for Mr. Barthol- 
omew’s group and 
Sgt. Meena, by Sig- 
nal Corps, U. 6S. 
Army, Ft. Knox 


The First Army, on Maneuvers in Camden, S. C., Observes Religious 
Services Every Week. An Officer of the Thirty-eighth Engineers Plays 
the Organ During Services Conducted by Father Vanholme 
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Our Fighting Men Turn 





Army and Navy Morale Branches 
Meet Demands for Good Concerts— 
Band Units Organized in Camps 


By Jay WALZ 


HE war overtook the morale 
I branches of our Army and Navy. 
For a year after the first selectee 
was inducted every officer was strugging 
with the problem of how to convert 
this peace-loving civilian into a fighting 
man. At times the spirit lagged. But 
suddenly the morale is fine. The prob- 
lem dissolved before the hot light of 
three words, “Remember Pearl Har- 
bor.” 
But the Morale Branch doesn’t quit 
now. At least the music section can’t. 





Mrs. Blanche Chairman of 


Witherspoon, 
Concert Talent for Camp Shows, Inc., in 
New York City 


Because while trying to work out the 
first job, they found something bigger, 
vaster to do. There is now little need 
of worry about the morale of the 
United States’ armed forces. But there 
is a lot to be done about satisfying the 
demand in the Army, Navy and the 
Marine Corps for music—good music, 
too. 

A recent experience at Fort Snelling, 
Minn., illustrates the idea millions of 
our men in uniform have of an eve- 
ning’s entertainment. The Twin City 
Hockey Association placed 1000 tickets 
for an important hockey match in the 
hands of the camp morale officer. On 
the same night the Minneapolis Sym- 
phony was giving a concert nearby and 
thirty-two tickets for that were turned 
over to the camp. Fort Snelling is 
located in the heart of America’s 
hockey playing country, but the report 
is that some twenty of the hockey passes 
were used, while the symphony tickets 
were snapped up by the first of “several 
hundred” applicants. 

Again, when the National Symphony 
of Washington, D. C., played in Rich- 
mond, Va., last fall, the manager ran 
into trouble getting his musicians to 
the Mosque because of a long line— 
three blocks long—of Army transport 
trucks. “Maneuvers”, muttered the 
manager resignedly. But, lo, when he 
reached the boxoffice, he found it be- 


seiged by 600 service men who had 
been brought 40 miles from Camp Lee 
to attend the concert for which they 
paid admission (the 30-cent charge was 
a special rate, but a charge, neverthe- 
less. ) 

These are only random illustrations 
to suggest the situation the morale of- 





Mark McCloskey, Director of the Division of 
Recreation of the Federal Security Agency 
in Washington, D. C. 


fice must catch up with. Not that any- 
one was caught napping. The new war 
came on fast, and the experience of the 
first World War by no means prepared 
the morale leaders adequately for the 
job of supplying music to the fighting 
men of World War II. 


They’re now approaching the job 
from without, and from  within— 
through organization of channels 


through which scores and scores of 
artists—including the world’s most 





Pv’t. H. L. McEachern 


James Melton, Tenor, and Colonel George 


Blair, Post Commander at Fort Francis E. 


Warren, Wyoming 


famous—may come before the men for 
concerts, and through the development 
of opportunities for the men themselves 
to play and sing. 

The first of these jobs is a simple 
matter of efficient distribution—of get- 
ting together the artists who have vol- 





Captain Howard C. Bronson, Music Officer 
of the Morale Branch of the U. S. Army, 
Washington, D. C. 


unteered and the thousands of service 
men who want to hear them. 
This work is being carried on through 
these agencies: 
Morale Branch, U. S. Army, Wash- 
ington, D, C.—Capt. Howard C. 
Bronson, music officer—arranges and 


supervises all music in the Army 
Camps. 
Welfare and Recreation Branch, 


U. S. Navy, Washington, D. C.— 
Commander John L. Reynolds, officer 
in charge—arranges and supervises all 
music in the Navy Stations. 

Division of Recreation, Federal 
Security Agency, Washington, D. C. 
Mark McCloskey, director — de- 

velops facilities for entertainment in 

the neighborhood of military canton- 
ments. 

Camp Shows, Inc., New York City 
—Mrs. Blanche Witherspoon, chair- 
man of concert talent—organizes en- 
tertainment in U. S. O. centers 
throughout the country. 

If you have services to volunteer, 
any one of these officers will take care 
of you, or direct you to the right 
agency. Capt. Bronson, for example, 
accepts offers on the one hand, and 
tries to give the men what they want 
with the other. 

The morale officer at Fort Snelling 
reported his men want to hear Helen 
Jepson and Lucy Monroe. Captain Bron- 
son promised to see the artists’ man- 
agers, whom he was sure would be more 
than willing to cooperate. 

Camp Shows has an impressive re- 
port to make, and it is just getting 
started. 

“Practically every concert artist has 
volunteered to perform,” said Mrs. 
Witherspoon. Generally, the agency 
tries to synchronize camp visits of 
these volunteers with the artists’ regu- 
lar concert tours, so that they can drop 
in to perform for the men whenever 
they are in the vicinity of a camp. 

Jascha Heifetz has already made 
several such appearances on the Pacific 
Coast and in the Southwest. Several 
more are scheduled for him as his tour 





o Music | 





Official U. S. Navy Photograph 


Commander John L. Reynolds, Officer in 
Charge of the Welfare and Recreation 
Branch of the U. S. Navy, Washington, D. C. 





Ernest Hutcheson, Originator and Director of 

the "Victory Concerts” Being Presented in 

the Metropolitan Art Museum and Public 
Library in New York 


progresses east to New York. Albert 
Spalding will play February 10 at Fort 
Bragg, N. C., and February 19 at Fort 
Devons, Mass. Lawrence Tibbett will 
make a tour through Army and Navy 
centers in the late spring. John Car- 
ter of the Metropolitan made a recent 
camp tour. 


Organize “Music in The Air” 

Then also Camp Shows organized 
“Music in the Air,” a vocal and instru- 
mental ensemble, that began a swing of 
165 camps and bases in January. This 
agency, it should be clear, does not 
limit itself to concert music. It sends 
swing bands and other entertainment 
groups into the field, and those that 
have already appeared in several camps 
include famous name bands. 

The committee which set up the 
“Music in the Air,” and which is act- 
ing as liason between U. S. O. Camp 
Shows and the concert field includes 
Ward French, Frederick Schang, Wal- 
ter Prude, Larry Fitzgerald, David 
Schooler, Herbert Rosenthal and Mrs. 
Witherspoon. 

With the other part of the job—that 
of developing music in the camps them- 
selves—the Morale Branch is having 
more of a tussle. Not that talent is 
lacking—there’s already enough poten- 
tial music in the service to blast tlie 

(Continued on page 252) 















Dr, 
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Walter Damrosch Conducts Outdoors 


Taken in Their Native Breslau 











Walter Damrosch (Right) and His Brother, 
Frank Damrosch, from an Early Photograph 
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0AT EIGHTY 


Walter Damrosch Sees Opera 
in English as Greatest Need 
in American Musical Life at 
Present — Lyric Drama Must 
Be Developed as Our Orches- 
tras Have Been in All Parts 
of the Nation 


By WALTER DAMROSCH 


As To_p To RosBert SABIN 


HEN a man reaches eighty, he 
can look back over an impressive 


stretch of history, musical and 
otherwise, but on my eightieth birthday 
I prefer to look ahead. F + there is just 
as much to be done as we have already 
accomplished. At the moment, I think 
that what we most need in our musical 
life is opera in English. During my 
eighty years, which have passed so 
astonishingly rapidly, I have seen our 
orchestras spring up one after another 
until we have today at least sixteen first- 
rank organizations, not to mention the 
many excellent orchestras in smaller 
cities. Concerts have multiplied, and 
musical history has been made in other 
ways. But there is one thing lacking, 
which I believe in whole-heartedly— 
operatic performances which people can 
understand and enjoy completely. Some 
years ago a friend of mine said to me: 
“Walter, I don’t want to understand 
what the singers are saying. I just want 
to lean back and enjoy the music”. I 
think you will agree with me that he 
was missing half the point of opera! 
Opera should be sung in English, and 
I can prove it to you. In 1935, the fif- 
tieth anniversary of my debut as a con- 
ductor at the Metropolitan Opera, I was 
invited to select and to conduct an oper- 
atic program. I chose the Second Act 
of Beethoven’s ‘Fidelio’ and the complete 
Third Act of Wagner’s ‘Meistersinger’, 
which I determined to present in Eng- 
lish. I made my own translation and I 
obtained a cast made up of American 





Dr. Leopold Damrosch and His Family, Photographed in Breslau. Frank Is at the Extreme 
Left and Walter at the Extreme Right. Mrs. Damrosch Is Seated Behind Table, and ‘Tante 
Marie’, Her Sister, Holds the Coffee Pot. The Younger Child Is One of the Three Daughters 
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WALTER DAMROSCH 
A Recent Portrait 


singers, including the charming Helen 
Jepson as Eva and Lawrence Tibbett as 
a memorable Sachs. The house was 
filled with an audience in gala mood. 
And when I began to conduct the ‘Meis- 
tersinger’ music, for the first time in my 
life 1 heard ripples of laughter through 
the house when we reached those places 
in which the humorous situations on the 
stage are so marvelously responded to 
in the orchestra. 1 have conducted 
Wagner’s ‘Meistersinger’ more times 
than I can remember, not only in New 
York but throughout the nation, but this 
was obviously the first audience that had 
really understood what was going on. 
Some years ago I had the same experi- 
ence in Philadelphia, where I heard a 
performance of Verdi’s ‘Falstaff’ in Eng- 
lish, conducted by Fritz Reiner, and 
again the audience laughed throughout 
the opera. 
English Is a Singable Language 

Don’t let anyone tell you that English 
is an unsingable language. Miss Jepson, 
Mr. Tibbett and the other singers in my 
‘Meistersinger’ cast were not only intel- 
ligible; they sang beautifully and with 
perfect ease in their native tongue. 
Singers must realize that consonants can 
be sounded as effectively as vowels if 
they are properly sung. One trouble is 
that many of our vocal teachers are for- 
eigners and unable to teach the art of 
singing English musically. 

The New Opera Company will open 
its season next Fall with an opera of 
mine called ‘The Opera Cloak’, the ac- 
tion of which takes place in a boarding 
house in New York in 1915. Not only 
will the language be familiar to the au- 
dience but also the locale. After all, if 


Charpentier wrote an opera about the 
seamstresses of Paris, why shouldn’t I 
write about life in an American board- 
ing house? Another work of mine 
which Kerstin Thorborg will sing for 
the first time at the New York Philhar- 
monic-Symphony concert which I am 
conducting this season has Kipling’s 
ballad ‘The Looking Glass’ for its text. 
Another experience which I might re- 
call will console those who think that 
the union trouble suffered by conductors 
is a recent ailment. I well remember 
when I was at last able to go to France 


(Continued on page 255) 





Walter Damrosch and His Father, Leopold 
Damrosch 
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Walter Damrosch Cuts a Cake Tendered 
Him by the Metropolitan Opera Guild: 
(Left to Right) Mrs. Damrosch, Mrs. 
August Belmont, Dr. Damrosch and Mrs. 
William Francis Gibbs 


(See pages 15 and 255 for interview 
with Dr. Damrosch.) 








Above: The Bronze Plaque Which Was Unveiled and Dedi- 
cated to Dr. Damrosch at the Metropolitan Opera Guild Tea. 
Listed on the Plaque Are the Artists Who Sang in the Early 
Wagnerian Seasons Conducted by Dr. Damrosch and His 
Father, Leopold Damrosch 
Above Right: A Picture of the Wall in the Buffet Restaurant 
of the Metropolitan Opera House Where the Plaque Is 
Affixed Beneath the Pictures of the Principals Named. To 
the Left Is a Portrait of Leopold Damrosch, Who Preceded 
His Son as Wagnerian Conductor in the Opera House. 
To the Right: A Portrait of Lilli Lehmann as Briinnhilde 
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The New York Times 


A FAMILY REUNION 


Members of the Busch Household Gather 
to Watch a Game of Chinese Checkers: 
(Left to Right) Adolf Busch, Mrs. Fritz 
Busch, Mrs. Martial Singher (Fritz Busch's 
Daughter); Her Husband, Martial Sin- 
gher; Fritz Busch, the Baby Michel Sin- 
gher, and Mrs. Adolf Busch 


It’s Time 
to Celebrate... 


WALTER DAMROSCH'S 
EIGHTIETH BIRTHDAY 


New York Times Studio 


Larry Gordon, Staff Photographer 
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The Philharmonic Centennial 


Arthur Judson, Mrs. André Mer- 
tens and Ernesto de Quesada 
(Left to Right) 
Photos by 
Larry Gordon, 


Staff Ph h 
Another View of the Banquet Table Shows (Left = otographer 


to Right) Richard E. Myers, Mrs. Walter Price and 
nes aie . Fritz Busch. Peering Over Their Shoulders Are 


v 
At the Banquet Celebration Are (Left to Right) Charles Triller, Mrs. John Several Mere Figures in the: Mural 
T. Pratt, Harry Woodburn Chase, President of the Lotos Club and Toast- 
master. In the Background May Be Seen a Mural of a Former Banquet 
with Portraits of Teddy Roosevelt, Charles Evans Hughes, Elihu Root, 
Mark Twain and Others 
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PUNSALL ALAM 


HE one hundredth anniversary of the Philhbar- 

monic-Symphony Society of New York was cele- 
brated on Jan. 31 at a dinner given by the Lotos Club. 
Although the Club has entertained many celebrities, 
the Philharmonic is the second organization so honored, 
the former having been the D’Oyly Carte Opera Com- 
pany in 1934 and 1936. The decision to honor the 
Philharmonic was made because the two groups have 
been neighbors for many years, having their residences 
opposite each other on 57th Street, and because of the 
Club’s traditional interest in music. Dr. Harry Wood- 
burn Chase, chancellor of New York University and 
president of the Lotos Club, presided. About 300 
persons attended. , 


° = 2 
Bruno Zirato and FEaccencnevenenensccaesecnscsvenrrseseonseeeony sonnet OOTUEDUNEDASALAGUOLSAAOEDTOC OO UCOUDOOORRREI HECOOEUEOEO NAc CeenennanD UAONANEEDOODOETAENALEAEOUEAARELUETEALORSRUCERUDOELGEUESOAREOOLELUOEAAAALALAU TED LAA TEAOOS EARS 


Mrs. Mishel Piastro 


Joseph Schuster, Mishel Piastro and 
Mrs. Arthur Judson (Left to Right) 


A REUNION AT 'PORGY AND BESS' 


A TENTH ANNIVERSARY HONOR 


— Witiiitie is 


“re 


Larry Gordon 


Backstage at the Theatre Are Seen (Left to Right) Todd Duncan, Who 

Plays Porgy; Mrs. Rose Gershwin, Mother of the Composer; Anne Brown, 

Who Portrays Bess, and Alexander Smallens, Conductor of the Revival, 
as Well as of the Original Production. (See Story on Page 138) 





George V. Denny, Jr., President of the Board of Trustees, Presents Lotte 

Lehmann with a Testimonial in Honor of the Tenth Anniversary of Her 

Recital Debut, at the Annual Theater Luncheon of the Town Hall at the 
Astor. (See Story on Page 136) 
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They Helped ‘Keep ’Em Singing’ Last Time 
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Alma Gluck and Her Husband, Efrem Zimbalist, Welcomed by the Officers of a Training 
‘ Camp at Fisher's Island, New York 


A Conducted Tour of the Practice Trenches "Musician, Third Class’, Percy 
at Camp Custer, Michigan, for Margaret Grainger Is ‘At Ease’ with His 
Matzenauer Oboe 


A Squad of Marines Greet John McCormack Upon His Arrival in The Philadelphia Orchestra. with Leopold Stokowski on the Podium, Hangs the S. R. O. Sign on a Camp 
Los Angeles Recreation Hall 





By RONALD F. EYer 


| SINGING army is a fighting 


army!” proclaimed the mili- 

tary authorities, and that dic- 
tum governed most of the activities of 
the musical contingent which sought to 
do its bit for army morale when the 
United States entered the first world 
conflict. 

Previous to April 6, 1917, music got 
scant attention in the country’s regular 
peacetime army. Regimental bands were 
tolerated and the men were permitted 
to devise such impromptu entertain- 
ments in leisure hours as they could 
scrape up among themselves. But the 
band music was pretty dismal; there 
was no standard army band leadership 
or organization, and the various bands 
could not even play together because 
there was not standard pitch among 
them. Music of the men’s own devising 
rarely went beyond desultory barber 
shop harmonizing on ‘Sweet Adeline’. 


The Prussian concept of military 
training held by many of the command- 
ing officers, in sharp contrast to the 
humanism which already had come into 
effect in the French and British armies, 
was the principal cause of this neg- 
lect. The idea was to keep the men 
under stern and rigorous discipline—to 
keep them ever occupied with drilling 
and marching and marching and drill- 
ing—so that no “softening” influences 
could get to work. There was little 
room for music in this schedule, and 
much of the “show me” attitude was 
in evidence among officers when music 
apostles began invading the camps 


along with the deluge of new recruits 
and draftees in World War I. 

Be it said to the credit of the captains 
and the generals that they permitted 
themselves to be 


‘shown” and it wasn’t 
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MUSIC IN THE LAST WAR 


Song and Entertainment of Their Own 
Devising Popular with the Fighting Men 
of 1917-18—Supplemented by Artists of 
Renown—After False Starts, Camp 
Music Directors Played Important Role 


long before they were whole-hearted 
subscribers to the theory of the “sing- 
ing army” and were coming around for 
a few singing and conducting lessons 
themselves to improve their command- 
ing voices and lend a hand to the hard- 
working music directors. 


A Fumbling Beginning 


The musicians, however, had little 
more idea than the generals, in the be- 
ginning, as to just what part music 
could and should play in the great mob- 
ilization, There were several false starts 
and much fumbling before any really 
fruitful labor was accomplished. It was 
apparent immediately that the music 
program must fall into two classifica- 
tions—performances in the camps by 
visiting professional artists, and mass 
music-making participated in by the 
men. But there was much to be learned 
in both categories. 

In the first place, the visiting pro- 
fessionals soon discovered a vast dif- 
ference between the khaki-clad youths 
who congregated informally in the open 
or in the rustic recreation halls of the 
camps for the evening’s “show” and the 
polite and erudite music-lovers in boiled 
shirts they were accustomed to facing 
in the concert auditoriums. Music of 
high caliber was not so widely culti- 
vated among the masses as it is today. 
Thus concert audiences at that time 
were by no means a true cross-section 
of the American public. But the army 
was. And the artists learned—sometimes 
through rather painful experience—that 
the Bach Partitas, the heavily dramatic 
arias and the Beethoven sonatas were 
better left untouched in their portfolios 
and that the dog-eared salon—yes, and 
saloon—pieces of sacred memory were 
the order of the day. The appetite of the 
boys was for light, familiar music, 
and the lighter the better. 


in Morale 


This fact occasioned some heart-burn 
among certain artists who took the po- 
sition that they would perform “good” 
music or none at all. And a few de- 
tected a strain on their artistic dig- 
nity when the boys would yell for 
‘K-K-K-Katy’ as an encore after the 
‘Liebestod’ or suggest “Turkey in the 
Straw’ as a dandy follow-up for the first 
movement of Mendelssohn’s Violin Con- 
certo. 

This seeming sacrilege did not stem 
entirely from lack of musical experience 
or any unique inability to appreciate the 
finer things. Rather it was a symptom 
of basic military psychology. Men train- 
ing for the dark business of war are not 
likely to seek deep and soul-searching 
divertissements in their brief moments 
of relaxation. As one writer of the time 
put it, the soldier in his free time should 
be regarded as the tired business man 
plus. He lives a hard, fatiguing life 
under severe nervous and emotional ten- 
sions, When he is not working at his 
grim tasks he wants to relax in gay 
and frivolous amusements. In fact, it is 
absolutely necessary that he do so if 
he is to maintain emotional and mental 
equilibrium. 

Though men in the armed forces have 


Service Men Lifting Their Voices in a Camp ‘Sing’ 
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never been noted for reticence in mak- 
ing known their likes and dislikes, it is 
not recorded that the lads of 1917 were 
unduly impolite to those whose musical 
offerings were too high-toned for their 
taste. There may have been a few good- 
natured jibes and maybe a catcall or 
two, but mostly the soldiers showed 
their lack of interest by the quieter but 
no less emphatic method of slipping 
away from the performance, one by 
one, or by absenting themselves entirely 
in large numbers at the beginning. Or 
they would courteously hear the per- 
former out and then drag forth the bat- 
tered camp piano, call up three or four 
instrumentalists in their ranks and put 
on an impromptu jazz session to finish 
off the evening—the cruelest blow of 
all! 


Impromptu Jazz Sessions 


These jazz sessions, by the way, 
were among the most popular camp di- 
versions. Jazz was in its infancy in 
1917, and was given out largely “by 
ear” in the manner of today’s more 
sophisticated and scholarly swing. The 
boys loved it, and Europeans, particu- 
larly the English, found this “odd” ex- 
temporized music to be one of the more 
fascinating trappings of the Yanks in 
the AEF—Indian, no doubt! 

Despite the difficulties and pitfalls, 
artists of the American musical stage 
gave generously of their talent to enter- 
tain the fighting men and, for the most 
part, strove valiantly to suit their of- 
ferings to the peculiar conditions ex- 
tant. There were Lucy Gates, Alice 
Neilsen, Louise Homer, Marie Tiffany, 
Frieda Hempel, Reinald Werrenrath 
and a great many more. 

Schumann-Heink was, of course, the 
bright, particular star of them all, A 
great maternal heart and a heroic spirit, 
plus the fact that her own sons were 
serving with the American forces, en- 
deared the great Wagnerian beyond all 
precedent to the hearts of the men. 
They called her “Mother of the Army” 
and appointed her Honorary Colonel. 


Pretty Girls Versus Pretty Music 


A canvass of the soldiers’ own opin- 
ions as to the kind of music that should 
be imported for their edification brought 
the startling and virtually universal 
sentiment: “That which is performed 
by pretty girls’! And never mind their 
musical qualifications. The boys allowed 
they could take plenty, just to hear a 
woman’s voice again or look upon a 
pretty face. 

Indeed, a local music teacher who had 
the temerity to put on a pupils’ recital 
at one of the camps—the sort of recital 
most of the men couldn’t have been 
dragged to by a team of horses back 
home—scored a tremendous popular 


(Continued on page 254) 
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“Whatcha Kicking About? Haven’t You Been Packing a Bull 
Fiddle for Years?” 
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The Brass Goes Into Action 
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Mobthzing for All-Out 





National Federation of Music Clubs Re-Gears 
Program for Wartime Effort, Equipping Army 
Camps and Naval Bases with Music Facilities 
—Projects to Preserve Cultural Heritage 


By ANNE M. GANNETT 


HEN tragic events such as that of 

December 7 occur, every great 
national organization is faced with a 
revaluation of its program in the light 
of the current crisis, and with the task 
of determining whether that program 
serves new emergency needs. 

It was impossible for the National 
Federation of Music Clubs to escape 
this common responsibility. Like the 
majority of organizations whose con- 
ventions take place annually or bien- 
nially in the Spring of the year, we 
were in the process of formulating a 
program keynoted to the need of the 
hour, the necessity of building a strong, 
impregnable national defense, when the 
enemy struck at Pearl Harbor, Over- 
night, our slogan, under which our 
5,000 or more clubs had gallantly dedi- 
cated themselves to the furtherance of 
our nation’s material and spiritual aims, 
was changed. 

On December 6, our watchword was 
“Mobilize for all-out defense.” Two 
days later the President of the United 
States spoke the fateful words that 
made us one with other nations which 
were sacrificing their all that mankind 
might be free. Thus our slogan became 
“Mobilize for all-out victory”. For no 
longer was this a war in which we were 
fighting merely to uphold our own 
democratic institutions. It became a war 
of civilized men and women the world 
around fighting against the forces of 
evil. It required no vote of a board of 
directors, no endorsement of an execu- 
tive committee, to adopt the new slogan. 
It was accepted instantaneously by 
common consent and the process of re- 
valuation began. 


Members Accept Duties as Citizens 


The immediately impulse was to set 
aside every phase of our program which 
did not seem definitely allied with the 
material aspects of the war. To buy 
defense bonds, to knit for the Red 
Cross, to enroll as air raid wardens, to 
join first aid classes, loomed up as im- 
perative duties of American citizens, and 
the volume of mail which has come to 
my desk in the last several weeks indi- 
cates that music club members, both men 
and women, loyally did all these things 
and did them promptly, but not without 
sparing a thought for our own specific 
Defense program. Naturally this had 
to be re-geared to the wartime effort. 

Stimulated by the enthusiasm of our 
Defense chairman, Mrs. Vincent Hilles 
Ober, we had already agreed to assume 
a large share of the responsibility for 
equipping Army camps, naval bases and 
the remote outposts of our fighting 
forces with as large numbers as possi- 
ble of phonographs and radios, and also 
with large quantities of records and 
sheet music. Chairmen of Defense had 
been appointed in many states and ral- 
lied splendidly to the task. But with 
actual war, with the needs many times 


multiplied and only the same number of 
heads and hands to perform the actual 
work, there was inevitably a great in- 
tensification of activity. 

I cannot recount in detail what music 
clubs have accomplished along this spe- 
cific line. Their activities have been 
many and varied. They have ranged 
from providing musical entertainment 
in the camps to distributing tickets for 
musical events to music-minded sol- 
diers and sailors; from purchasing 
grand pianos for recreation halls to as- 
sembling packets of records and sheet 
music. Nor have they been confined to 
musical enterprises alone. When 500 
men arrived a few days ago in a Rhode 
Island city en route to a camp and were 
quartered for a few hours at an armory 
where there were no recreational facili- 
ties, it was a music clubs unit that came 
to the rescue. In the two hours that 
intervened between notification and the 
actual arrival of the men, our Defense 
Committee had delivered victrolas, ra- 
dios, folding card tables, and a collec- 
tion of 167 records to the hall, not to 
mention delectable cookies which were 
seized upon with avidity. 


Appeal to Readers for Aid 


That is only one instance, but it is 
typical of what our clubs are attempt- 
ing to do in all sections of the country. 
However, the task is too great for one 
organization alone and I should be neg- 
ligent, indeed, if I did not use this op- 
portunity to tell MusicaAL AMERICA’s 
readers that we can use all the help 
they can give us. Our National Defense 
Chairman, Mrs. Vincent Hilles Ober, 
414 Westover Avenue, Norfolk, Va., 
would be happy to hear from any of you 
who have good records or sheet music 
you would be willing to donate to this 
excellent cause. Or if you wish to con- 
tribute to the purchase of pianos, ra- 
dios, victrolas, many clubs and states 
are raising funds for this purpose, in 
addition to the money that has been 
voted from our National Treasury. A 
note to Mrs. Ober will put you in touch 
with the state defense chairman in your 
vicinity who is collecting these funds. 

This is the phase of our National 
Program to which we have applied the 
specific title “Defense Project’; al- 
though “Victory Effort” would today be 
a more accurate characterization. In a 
sense there is no project in which we 
are at present engared which we might 
not refer to as a “Defense” or as a 
“Victory” effort, as well. ; 

There are two responsibilities which 
confront the citizens of a democratic 
country in time of war. The first is the 
achievement of a material victory: a 
victory of arms and of men. The second 
is the attainment of a spiritual victory: 
the guarantee of the preservation of 
those ideals which are the foundation 
stones of government of, by and for the 
people. If the religious and cultural 
freedom for which our forefathers laid 
down their lives are to be saved for 
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Victory 


MRS. GUY P. GANNETT 
President of the National Federation of Music Clubs 


the generations that come after us, we 
must see to it that our cultural life does 
not lapse while we bend our physical 
energies to the wartime effort. For then 
we should be confronted by the danger 
of preserving a civilization that had 
nothing in it truly worth the preserv- 
ing. ° 
There is a tendency, I might almost 
say a temptation, to lose sight of this 
fact in a moving cycle of dramatic 
events like those of the last twenty-four 
months. The immediate necessity for 
maintaining physical fitness and a high 
degree of mental morale looms large. 
The importance of such factors as 
music, art and literature in the preserva- 
tion of such morale can easily be lost 
sight of. Yet they are of major import. 
A recent survey of the countries which 
live under non-democratic institutions 
and which in recent years have devoted 
their wealth and energies to the prose- 
cution of war, has disclosed that noth- 
ing of creative worth along artistic 
lines has been produced within their 
borders. The war period has for them 
been a fallow period. We must not al- 
low the same thing to happen here. 


Peace Time Projects to Be Continued 

For that reason, when our organiza- 
tion has been confronted with the sug- 
gestion that we abandon some of our 
peace time projects, perhaps also that 
we do away with the state conventions 
which annually provide us with help 
and inspiration, those who were respon- 
sible for the policies have steadily 
turned their faces against such proced- 


ure. Simplify our program, in many 
respects, we can and shall, just as our 
daily living will be simplified in the 
belief that money which would nor- 
mally be expended for luxuries might 
much better go into defense bonds. 
Possibly, also, our groups will be 
smaller because our members will not 
be able to travel great distances. But 
we shall meet together and through an 
exchange and association of ideas effec- 
tively plan our maximum contribution 
towards the preservation of the Ameri- 
can way of life. 

Every biennium we hold Young Art- 
ists Contests (this biennium they have 
been renamed Young Artists Audi- 
tions) and select three winners, a vocal- 
ist, a pianist and a violinist for a $1,000 
cash prize. We might have abandoned 
these or we might have lessened the 
number of awards, but we decided 
against it. There will be four awards 
instead of three; an award each for the 
best feminine and the best masculine 
vocalist instead of a single award for 
the best voice, as in previous years. 

We do this deliberately because we 
believe that the preservation and devel- 
opment of native talent is especially im- 
portant in this grave crisis in national 
and world affairs, and because through 
their talent young artists can contribute 
vitally to the furtherance of culture and 
to the happiness and welfare of man- 
kind. 

We are currently conducting contests 
to select players of stringed instruments 


(Continued on page 242) 
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Some Composers Who Have 
‘Gone Hollywood 









N. Nelson Norris 


Robert Russell Bennett 


Ernst Toch Repairs a Watch 





Victor Kraft 
Aaron Copland at Work 


Louis Gruenberg Demonstrates a "'V for 
Victory" with a Pair of Garden Scissors 





€chuyler Crail 
Erich Korngold 
Bernard Herrmann (Right) 
with Orson Welles 





Mario 
Castelnuovo-Tedesco 





Eugene Zador 





Raoul Dauphin . ORKO 
Daniele Amfitheatrof Conducts a Anthony Collins Conducts One 
Studio Orchestra of His Scores 





Richard Hageman 
Miklos Rozsa, Who 


Composed the Score 
for the Film of Kip- 
ling'’s ‘Jungle Book’, 
Visits Jiggs, the 
Chimpanzee 





Gene Lester 


Meredith Willson . aa: oe 





George Antheil with His Son 
Alexander Steinert 





ABOUT THE FATE OF 


Its Limitations and Resultant Disparagement May Be Overcome If Technique of 
Screen Production Undergoes Radical Alterations—Let Playwright and Director 
Give Music Its Rightful Place in Shaping Story for Screen 


Anticipated by Scenarist 


By Ju.trus KORNGOLD 


IR THOMAS BEECHAM, the 

well-known British conductor, sta- 

ted his views on film music during 
a recent visit to Hollywood. His words 
were those of a man who sometimes 
abuses the virtue of candor by passing 
premature judgments. Among other 
things, Sir Thomas objected to the 
“shocking noise” of picture music. This 
dictum must have caused film composers 
to look at each other in amazement. 
What these men have to complain about 
is just the contrary: the throttling of 
their scores to the point of inaudibility. 
A short time ago—improbable as it 
seems — film composers who were af- 
fected by this stifling of sound sought 
refuge in publicity. How may music 
characterize picture and action, create 
depth and atmosphere, offer the charm 
and beauty of meaningful, expressive 
tonal language; if at the same time in- 
distinctness, a subnormal temperature, 
as it were, of dynamics and accentua- 
tion, a sudden dwindling of sound an- 
nihilate the artistic intention? Even if 
intelligent technicians weigh the balance 
and fulfill the demands of sound in the 
dub room, many a movie-house operator, 
regarding music as merely a hindrance 
to picture and dialogue, chokes it off in 
merciless manner. There are praise- 
worthy exceptions: studios fully appre- 
ciating their composers and respecting 
their intentions. But in general the 
charming definition ‘Film music is 
music which shouldn’t be heard”, may 
not be contradicted. Of course, I don’t 
speak of so-called “Musicals” with sing- 
ing dancing. These can be heard well 
enough. 

Adverse criticism of picture scores 
like that of Sir Thomas—in whose 
opinion they are unpalatable to persons 
of superior taste—has its deeper under- 
lying reasons. Something of the un- 
derestimation in which this kind of 
music was formerly held, still clings to 
it; though it has, thanks to the efforts 
of continually progressing film compan- 
ies, risen high above its humble origin. 
The fact that the ‘“‘serva” has become 
joint “padrona’—like the heroine of 
Paisiello’s opera—has not been recog- 
nized, because it is only a very short 
time ago since this “serva” had to per- 
form very low services. 


In the Days of the Silent Film 

In the days of the silent film, music 
was silent too—in so far as it could be 
considered an integral part of the pic- 
ture. The theaters employed a pianist 
or a few orchestra players who accom- 
panied this or that scene with more or 
less appropriate music of ancient vint- 
age. I remember that in Vienna love 
scenes used to be preferably accompan- 
ied by Bellini’s ‘Casta Diva’—perhaps 
for the sake of chastity—battles by the 
merry hunting music from the ‘William 
Tell’? Overture. That was simple and 
didn’t cost too much. If a_ movie 
musician made the mistake of offering 
his homage to a modern piece, perchance 
the ‘Rosenkavalier’ waltz, he ran the 
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risk of being sued for royalties by the 
composer. Richard Strauss did not fail 
to do so when he caught a _ luckless 
offender in the very act. 

It was only natural that the victory of 
the talking film necessitated a decisive 
change in the matter of music: awaken- 
ing of words caused awakening of tones. 
The studios began to provide musical 
accompaniments and incorporate them 
into the picture. But how was this done? 
At first in such a primitive manner that 
the procedure contributed a great deal 
to the persistent disdain in which film 
scores are to some extent still held. They 
were not created by genuine artists, but 
rather by skilled artisans. The studios in 
those days having acquired small librar- 
ies of old, freely available pieces, the de- 
partment head, who was supposed to 
have knowledge of music, chose the 
numbers most appropriate for back- 
ground effect and had the musician 
paste them together. Not till later did 
the thought crop up that more incisive 
and striking characterizations could be 
achieved by creating special music for 
each picture. Now the composers really 
had to compose. Men of notable talent 
appeared by and by; and finally creative 
musicians of rank found their way to 
these new tasks. They were confronted 
by the demands of a novel technique and 
the necessity of raising a type of music, 
which had heretofore been merely an il- 
lustrating sound sketched and _ tinted 
with a few light strokes to the level of 
melodically, dramatically and artistically 
significant works. What had been in 
the background, now joined the other 
film components in the foreground. Often 
the work became almost operatic music 
without song, often it incorporated ele- 
ments of symphonic style. Gradually 
film scores began to acquire so much in- 
trinsic value of form and invention that 
they are now worth hearing for their 
own sake and will undoubtedly be util- 
ized for concert suites in the future. 
The Academy of Motion Picture Arts 
acknowledged this development by offer- 
ing a share of its awards to composers. 
Creators of fine scores cannot be dis- 
tinguished any longer from creators of 
operas and symphonies: they invent and 
work out their music in as imaginative 
and artistic a manner as the colleagues 
to whose ranks they had originally be- 
longed. 

Nevertheless film music is, as afore- 
said, still looked at askance—a disrespect 
dating from the time when it lived on 
credit, slaved like a down-trodden robot 
and was regarded merely as a tolerated 
guest shuffling into the studios on worn- 
out soles. The film companies themselves 
—though with very noteworthy excep- 
tions—at first did not sufficiently esteem 
their composers, accorded scant publicity 
to music, did little to interest the public 
and reviewers in picture scores and their 
creators. Thus—again with gratifying 


exceptions—the incredible practice of 
film reviewers of ignoring the music, 
even if it occupies a big space and is in- 
terwoven with a picture through its 
whole duration. Not only do the review- 
ers completely ignore the music, but they 


Its Needs Should Be 


JULIUS KORNGOLD 
Music Critic for the Vien- 
na ‘Neue Freie Presse’ 
from 1902 to 1934, and 
Father of the Composer 
Erich Wolfgang Korngold 


do not even name the 
composer. This is the 

rule; exceptions are 
made in the case of 
extraneous musicians. 

Of course, the film 
reviewers can always 
plead their lack of 
musical knowledge; 

that isn’t what they’ve 

been hired for. But why 
regular music critic step in? Has not 
film music as much artistic and cul- 
tural significance and therefore claim 
on the public’s interest—as some ob- 
scure piano recital? If the big film 
companies want to benefit the cause of 
music, they should take joint steps to re- 
dress this wrong and secure the coopera- 
tion of newspaper editors in this impor- 
tant matter. 

It is the more remarkable that this 
passive attitude has not been able to 
suppress the public interest in good film 
music. The people form their own 
judgement. It is said that the studios, 
following the release of pictures with 
outstanding scores, receive a great 
amount of mail in which the music fans 
among the audience describe their im- 
pressions, and even enter into intelligent 
critical discussions. The American music 
connoisseur refuses to participate in the 
hushing up, belittling of artistic film 
scores. He discusses impressive picture 
music, esteems prominent composers, ap- 
plauds appreciatively when their names 
appear on the screen. The studios them- 
selves are well aware of the important 
part played by good music in deciding 
a picture’s appeal—even in cases where 
the public itself is not quite conscious 
of having been swayed by this influence. 


can’t the 


Film Music and Melodrama 


In spite of these favorable facts, it may 
be found that film music, if regarded from 
a higher aesthetic view-point, suffers from 
a certain defect marring its purity of style 
and lying at the root of its problematic 
position and treatment. It suffers from the 
historically well-known defect which has 
ever beset the art form of melodrama, 
where the word, not sung and therefore 
not blending with the tone, has hardly been 
able to find a modus vivendi with the music. 
And in film work the picture is added, 
usurping the ruling and most dominant 
sense—that of vision—and making it doubly 
difficult for the spectator-listener to apper- 
ceive all the different sensory impressions 
at one and the same time. Which element 
should claim his primary attention: pic- 
ture, word or music? The history of melo- 
drama records some attempts to avoid a 
complete unison of word and tone. Already 
Georg Benda, with his works ‘Ariadne auf 
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FILM MUSIC 


Naxos’ and ‘Medea’ the alleged inventor of 
melodrama—though Rousseau had preceded 
him with his ‘Pygmalion’—had been aware 
of this weakness. He did his best to assign 
to the descriptive and characteristic tone 
phrase a before or behind the word 


phrase. Full of enthusiasm, Mozart wrote 
to his father about Benda’s invention—or 
at least improvement—of the melodramatic 
form. The dramatist stirring within him 
thought to recognize the power of music to 
elevate and deepen the spoken word as 
much and perhaps even more than the sung 
word. In his unfortunately unfinished op- 
eretta ‘Zaide’ he gave a magnificent ex- 
ample of that melodramatic style living in 
his imagination. In the ‘Grave’ scene of 
‘Fidelio’ Beethoven followed the same 
method in exemplary fashion. Instinctively, 
both Mozart and Beethoven tried to avoid 
simultaneousness of dialogue and music as 
far as possible. Evidently they sought a 
way of overcoming the inconsistencies in- 
herent in this art form. In spite of their 
efforts, melodrama has always been looked 
at with misgivings which were in no wise 
diminished by the vain attempts of com- 
posers like Schumann, Schillings, Stanley 
Hawley, MacKenzie and others to enhance 
the effect of epic poems by the accompani- 
ment of piano music. 

Later, when the talking film was devel- 
oped, it enlisted the aid of music not only 
for wordless moments, introductions, trans- 
itions, preludes, postludes, pantomimic 
scenes; but also for that part of the dia- 
logue tending towards poetical moods or 
dramatic tension. Now again, as in former 
attempts at melodrama, there arose the 
necessity of overcoming the clashing of 
word and tone, tone and word. It was 
obvious that the method of Mozart and 
Beethoven could not be applied; dialogue 
of long duration was not amenable to such 
treatment nor could continuous music be 
dissolved into a lot of short phrases. What 
was the way out? Simply to decide for the 
dialogue and, synchronizing it with the 
music, dim the latter to that degree which 
we have experienced to our sorrow and 
which spoils the inspirations of talented 
composers. Melodies, artistically invented 
movements, thematic development: all dis- 
appears suddenly underground, like the 
rivers in far-off Dalmatia, only to appear 
again with the same suddenness after the 
listener has completely lost the connecting 
thread. The melodies, provided by inspired 
composers for love scenes fairly crying out 
for such sustenance, are sacrificed to any 
insignificant bits of dialogue, culminating 


(Continued on page 240) 
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Look, You Violinists, How 
He Holds That Fiddle. 
No Wonder, Look Again 
: and See Who He Is. 
as Alexander Brailowsky 
oe ez Shares Your Amusement 
Larry Gordon, Staff Photographer 





Big Chief High 
Note's Aim Had Bet- 
ter Be Straight or 
He'll Hit a Miss. 
It's James Melton 
Under Those 
Feathers 








Hugh Morton 
"Swing Your Partners! Do-See Do!" Calls the Barn Dance Announcer. Norman 
Cordon Behind the Mike 





A Rose Among Reeds: Miss Bampton 

Contemplates Using Breath Control on 

the Woodwinds for the Edification of 
Four Girl Scouts 


This Is the Balcony Scene in Mufti, but 

the Characters Are Misplaced — It's 

Really Ezio Pinza and Salvatore Baccaloni 

Lighting the Beacon for the Flying 
Dutchman 





Wide World 
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Larry Gordon 
Lansing Hatfield Strikes a Barbershop Chord on a 
Troubadour's Instrument of Ancient Vintage 


Larry Gordon 
Vivian Della Chiesa Poised Before the Beat with a Score and 
Toy Xylophone 





Eugenia Buxton Frets Over a 
Ukelele, Too Small for Her 
Piano Fingers 





i, 
al 


% oS ee 

Standard Photo Service Co. 

Close—But Not Harmony. The Girls Are 

Singers, the Singer—Larry Adler (Not Eddie 
Cantor) 





Werner Wolff-Camera Features 
A Singer Wields a Paint Brush Expertly. 
This Is Not So Scrambled as It Might 
Be, Because Lotte Lehmann Really Knows 
How 





Robert M. Lewis 
Edwin McArthur Runs Over a Few Vocal 
Exercises—According to His Wife They 
Were Badly Injured 
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rom the Pages of America’s Lyric Drama 





Henry W. Savage, Impresario Jeannette M. Thurber, Founder of the 
American Opera Company 





Clara Louise Kellogg as Mignon 





Winfred Goff as Amonasro 





Selma Kronold as Aida Grace Golden as Santuzza 





Herbert Witherspoon as King Henry 





Sil 


da 


me 
the 
me 
tra 
Ope 





Emma Juch as Marguerite 





Kathleen Howard as Nicklausse Pauline L'Allemand as Marguerite 
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Past Adventures in Vernacular Presentation of 
Standard Works Recalled by Veteran Writer-- 
Clara Louise Kellogg Remembered as Pioneer in 
'Seventies'--Emma Abbott Company Toured Country 


with Translated Versions--American, 
Contributed to 


and Savage Groups 


with Extensive Repertoire 


By Henry SHERMAN ADAMS 


now and then about opera in the ver- 

nacular, one thing strikes me forc- 
ibly. This is the tendency always to 
assume, or at any rate appear to do so, 
that English opera, or opera in English, 
if you will, is something of the future. 
Like television, say. 

The truth is that, let alone a present 
by no means negligible, opera in Eng- 
lish has a long and full past in this 
country, a record which at least is hon- 
est pioneer endeavor and by no means 
inglorious in its measure of outstanding 
achievement. Exclusive, of course, of 
the field of operetta, which is another 
story. 

Not unnatural, I suppose, in view of 
the circumstances that so many of those 
who are forever harping on the English 
opera idea have too short memories to 
recall the most notable attempts to put 
more or less “grand” musical drama on 
a clearly understandable basis with re- 
spect to the words sung. By what they 
fail to say, because of the lack of per- 
sonal experience, or the meagerness of 
their gatherings from printed records— 
they give no credit to the best of the 
past that is making for the best of the 
present and accordingly has important 
bearing on the future desired by so 
many of us. 

They might at least remind the pres- 
ent day and generation of Clara Louise 
Kellogg’s hardy pioneering in the ’sev- 
enties and the admirable, though unsuc- 
cessful, taking up of the torch by the 
American Opera Company in the suc- 
ceeding decade. And, as eye-openers, 
they might add that once upon a time 
Madama Butterfly’ had a six months’ 
run in English; ‘Parsifal’, a long one, 
too. And that, in the language of the 
land, ‘La Bohéme’ had a solid month of 
it in San Francisco; that in the same 
era both ‘Aida’ and ‘Faust’ went along 
for a fortnight without stopping. 


[: all the hue and cry raised every 


‘The Bohemian Girl’ as a Beginning 


To delve still farther into years 
agone, I am glad today that I began 
with English opera rather than opera 
in English. Nothing less than ‘The Bo- 
hemian Girl’. Very likely for the reason 
that this was a fresh field of adventure, 
I still hold Balfe’s old-timer in some- 
what high regard, certainly higher than 
did Clara Louise Kellogg. “Pretty poor 
stuff”, she wrote of it many years later ; 
“cheap and insipid—I never liked to 
Sing in it. But—the houses it drew! 
People loved it. I believe there would 
be a large and sentimental public for 
it today”. And how about my own “to- 
day”, I ask myself. This and Vincent 
Wallace’s ‘Maritana’, another boyhood 
memory, having something more than 
their plenitude of tunefulness to recom- 
mend themselves; they offer a fine 
training ground for singers on English 
opera bent. 

Unfortunately, Kellogg’s path and 


National 
Interest 
in Native Tongue 


mine never crossed in the few years 
when this gifted soprano, of South Car- 
olina birth and named after Clara No- 
vello, was carrying the banner. I heard 
her only in Italian opera, in which she 
had distinguished herself here and 
abroad before she had the English 
opera bee in her bonnet. It was a long- 
cherished scheme that finally got into 
action with the formation, about sev- 
enty years ago, of her own English 
Grand Opera Company, which “by its 
success brought the best music to 
the comprehension of the intelligent 
masses”, She thought, when she was 
living in retirement in Hartford, Conn., 
as Mrs. Carl Strakosch, her tours of 
virtually every part of the country in 
her English period advanced American 
art, the while many native singers 
found deserved employment. Rightly, at 
that. Joseph Maas, tenor, and George 


Conly, bass, were among those she 
helped along a hard path. 
Kellogg once said something that 


would be timely enough in present-day 
discussion: ‘No libretto is ever so fine 
after it has been translated. Not only 
does the quality and spirit of the origi- 
nal evaporate in the process of transla- 
tion, but, also, the syllables come 
wrong”. Nevertheless, with all she had 
to do, she took upon herself the task of 
making her own translations the first 
of her three seasons, this in the hope 
of bettering the current ones. 


An Extensive Repertoire 


For those days, at any rate, the per- 
formances seem to have been very 
creditable. At any rate, they must have 
done an incalculable amount of good 
missionary work. I have no complete 
list, but I know that such excellent 
singers of English as William Castle, 
William Carlton and Zelda Seguin were 
associates of Kellogg at one time or an- 








Joseph Sheehan as Tannhauser 


Our Opera in English 


other. As for the repertoire, it included 
Balfe’s “The Talisman’ with Kellogg 
as Edith Plantagenet and Carlton as 
Richard Coeur-de-Lion; Meyerbeer’s 
‘L’Etoile du Nord’, which with Kellogg 
as Catherine was chosen for a gala per- 
formance in Washington before Presi- 
dent and Mrs. Grant and the King of 
Hawaii; Sir Julius Benedict’s ‘The Lily 
of Killarney’, ‘The Rose of Castile’, 
‘The Flying Dutchman’, ‘Il Trovatore’, 
‘Mignon’, ‘Martha’ and ‘Fra Diavolo’. 
Kellogg certainly was enduring as well 





Emma Abbott 


as enterprising; in the season of 1874- 
5 she sang no less than one hundred 
and twenty-five times. 

Emma Abbott I did hear, but infre- 
quently, as she was a born trouper and 
let her light shine very little on New 
York. The truth is that New York 
never held her in the high rating that 
she bestowed on herself. She it was who 
introduced ‘Paul et Virginie’ to me, as 
she had to this country, in English. 
There is always a possibility that the 
famous French Opera House in New 
Orleans antedated her in the language 
to which Victor Massé wrote the mu- 
sic. This opéra comique, set forth at 
the Grand Opera House in New York 
Sept. 8, 1879, she made a sort of war 





Florence Easton as Gilda 
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William Castle as Thaddeus 


horse, although she had started her ca- 
reer with more dramatic roles. If she 
overworked ‘Paul et Virginie’, no harm 
resulted: for, after all, Massé did not 
do so badly by the highly sentimental 
tale that Jacques Henri Bernardin de 
St. Pierre conjured up from his sojourn 
on the faraway island of Mauritius—the 
stamping ground of the extinct dodo. 
Abbott, sleeping her last sleep these 
fifty-one years, was a “character”. | 
never could quite “get” her in the 
course of her relatively brief period of 
glory. She died at forty-one and now 
that she is legendary I wonder the more 
at the praise bestowed upon her in some 
quarters. “Voix juste claire égale lu- 
mieuse, bien timbrée”’, Gounod is said 
to have written on her score of ‘Faust’, 
Maybe; all I know is that in ‘Lucia di 
Lammermoor’, for one, she was a good 
rather than a great singer. Very likely 
the voice was praised by Patti, who pro- 
phesied great things for her, and by 
Kellogg, whom “Honest Little Emma” 
sought in Toledo when she was an am- 
bitious youngster, lost some of its initial 
worth through barnstorming. Before the 
days of the Emma Abbott English 
Opera Company she was credited with 
great ease in singing, a clear-cut stac- 
cato and liquid trills, which she came to 
need in the ‘Paul et Virginie’ bird song, 


Emma Abbott in England 


On the whole, this Chicago-born so- 
prano appears to have got good notices 
in England, where she made her debut, 
in ‘The Daughter of the Regiment’ at 
Covent Garden in May, 1876. Under 
Gye, and then Mapleson, auspices she 
toured for three years in Europe. Only 
to come a cropper in Manchester, where 
she was billed to sing Violetta in ‘La 
Traviata’. Never, never, she swore, 
would she appear in the role of a cour- 
tesan or in any other that. made vice 
alluring. So she up and cancelled her 
contract and hied herself home. 

On her own soil again, Abbott got 
this somewhat curious break in the 
Herald when she made her debut in 
‘Faust’: “Her effort was a magnificent 
success in every respect. It was a gen- 
eral remark in the audience that such a 
consummate actress had not been seen 
upon the lyric stage since Lucca left our 
shores”. Then it was the road. In the 
season of 1880-1, her peripatetic or- 
ganization was boldly announced as the 
“Most Complete Grand Opera Com- 
pany” and if Emma thought it was such 


(Continued on page 261) 
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‘Daughter of ‘Butterfly’ 


The Regiment’ 





‘Briinnhilde’ ‘Coq D’Or’ 





The Five Hats Above Were 


Inspired by the Opera 
Designed by Jay Thorpe 





An Ostrich Plume for 
Gladys Swarthout 


Flowers and a Peek-a-Boo 
Brim for Jean Dickenson 
(Left) 





Pem-Poms for Grace Moore 


The Lass Who Likes a 
Sailor — Bidu Sayao 








Bruno of Hollywood 





Larry Gordon, Staff Photographer 


Curly Red Feathers Atop the Hat of 
Enya Gonzalez 





Larry Gordon 


A Bunny-Eared Bonnet, and Irra Petina 
Enjoys It 





Sombrero in Informal Style 
for Risé Stevens 














Menotti Tells of His New Opera 


O have had two operas produced 
at the Metropolitan before one 
- reaches the age of thirty is some- 
thing of an achievement. The claim 
that young composers have no chance 
; hereby disproved. Gian-Carlo Me- 
notti, whose ‘Amelia Goes to the Ball’ 
achieved definite popularity both in 
America and Europe, is about to have 
another work, this time a serious one, 
produced at the opera house. It is called 
‘The Island God’, with the subtitle, ‘The 
Resurrection and Death of a God’. 

“This is my first tragic opera,” said 
Mr. Menotti, ‘excepting for one | com- 
posed at the age of eleven. That one 
was very tragic! Everybody killed 
everybody else! 

“As in the case of ‘Amelia’ I wrote 
the libretto myself, originally in Italian, 
and it has been put into English by 
Fleming McLiesch. We worked together 
on the English version, an excellent idea, 
as there was much give-and-take. I 
changed musical phrases when he had 
made a particularly poetic passage, and 
he changed his lines when I did not 
feel like altering the musical phrase. 
| have always been an advocate of opera 
in’the vernacular, but now, I don’t know. 
I have some doubts. It doesn’t seem to 
me that the audience must necessarily 
be able to follow every word of an opera. 
If they understand the significance of 
certain high points that’s all that’s neces- 
sary. If, as the proverb says, ‘the proof 
of the pudding is in the eating’, opera 
in languages which the greater part of 
the audience does not understand, has 
managed to carry on for many years. 

“I think that a libretto should, first 
of all, be good theater and if this quality 
is present, the action will explain itself. 
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Young Composer’s Latest Work, 
‘The Island God’, to Be Given by 
the Metropolitan—Says It is Easier 
“To Make Music Wail than Sparkle” 





Cast for ‘The Island God’ 
The cast for Gian-Carlo Menotti’s new 
opera, “The Island God’, which will have its 


premiere at the Metropolitan Opera House 
on the evening of Feb. 20, will be the fol- 


lowing : 
Sl mide eddcak +-o0k bose dakwheds Leonard Warren 
ESS ee oe 
REE 2 SACRE SE Yor ey Raoul Jobin 
A Greek God..................Norman Cordon 
Voice of a Fisherman............ John Carter 





In ‘The Island God’ I have used a situa- 
tion which is quite understandable at 
the present time, two persons, refugees 
from oppression in their native land, 
seek shelter on an imaginary island in 
the Mediterranean. There are the ruins 
of a Greek temple to an unknown god. 
The man invokes the god who, because 
someone believes in him once more, 
comes to life. He commands the man 
to rebuild the temple which he does. 
You see the temple growing in each of 
the three scenes. When the temple is 
re-built, the man commits a sacrilege 
and the god is compelled to destroy him. 


Gian-Carlo Menotti, Whose 

Tragic Opera, ‘The Island 

God’, Will Be His Second 

Work Produced by the Metro- 

politan, the First Having Been 

‘Amelia Goes to the Ball’, an 
Opera Buffa 


Here, there is a philosophical point in- 
volved. The god knows that when the 
man is destroyed, he himself will cease 
to exist, because there will be no one 
to believe in him any more. But he has 
to go on with the destruction because 
of the immutable law which must be ful- 
filled. This is the skeleton of the story 
which, you will see, is romantic, philo- 
sophical and tragic. A change from 
‘Amelia’ and ‘The Old Maid’. 

“After this, I shall probably go back 
to opera buffa once more. I cannot 
imagine why amusing operatic works 
are considered less profound than tragic 


ones. You don’t have to be tragic to 





Richard Rychtarik's Original Drawing of His Set for Menotti's Tragic Opera, ‘The Island God’ 





Trude Fleischmann 


be deep. Opera buffa is much more 
difficult to write, and music itself learned 
to laugh much later than it learned to 
be serious. I mean, there the question 
of development is obvious. 


New Work Melodious 

“The new work is melodious. There 
is no chorus and the melody is mostly 
in the voice parts. I regard the melodic 
quality as most important. The orches- 
tra is large and includes a piano, The 
characters all wear modern dress except, 
of course, the god. 

“T naturally hope it will be a success 
and I’m wondering a little whether peo- 
ple will say that it is too much in the 
style of ‘Amelia’ as they did with ‘The 
Old Maid and the Thief’. After all, a 
composer can’t be expected to change 
his style with every work he composes, 
nor do | consider it desirable that he 
should. There was no reason why ‘The 
Old Maid’ shouldn't resemble ‘Amelia’ 
and no reason why ‘The Island God’ 
should not resemble the other two, that 
is, from the point of view of musical 
construction. 

“IT shall probably hear the premiere 
from amongst the standees. I did that 
with ‘Amelia’ and it was very interest- 
ing to hear the various comments be- 
cause there, you get unbiased opinions, 
They may not invariably be complimen- 
tary, but they are apt to be sincere! 

“T have been working on the score 
for two years and I naturally think it 
is good. In some ways it was an easier 
job than ‘Amelia’ because it is easier 
to make music wail than to make it 
sparkle! However, the verdict of the 
public is the ultimate verdict, so I can 
only hope that people will like it!” 
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Walters Gallery Inaugurates Series 

BALTIMORE, Feb. 4.—The trustees of 
Walters Art Gallery and the Depart- 
ment of Municipal Music, as owned by 
the City of Baltimore, has inaugurated 
a series of public concerts the provrams 
of which are labeled “Music for Diver- 
sion”. The first program, Feb. 1 was 
presented by the Chamber Music Guild 
of Washington. The February schedule 
of Sunday concerts lists the Victor Her- 
bert Ensemble (local singers) ; Pasquale 
Tallarico, local pianist; Peabody Sing- 
ers, Stanley Chapple, conductor, and 
Jeffrey Gould, local baritone. The con- 
certs take place in the spacious fover of 


the Gallery. F.C. B. 
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How to Sing “The Star-Spangled Banner’ 


Treat Anthem as a Battle Hymn; 
And as a Weapon of Mass Spirit; 
Don’t Balk at High or Low Notes 


=< 
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Douglas Moore, Professor of Music and 
Executive Officer of the Department of 
Music, Columbia University 


A i Star-Spangled Banner’ is 


our national anthem, symbol of 

respect, devotion, and love of 
country. But we hear it today with a new 
understanding, for it expresses a feeling 
far beyond anything of officialdom. As 
it was on that night of September 13, 
1814, it is a real and, once again, a 
burning issue. 

We all know how it came about. 
Francis Scott Key, Philadelphia law- 
yer and negotiator for the release of a 
prisoner of war, a prominent physician, 
was sent aboard a British man-of-war 
under a flag of truce in Baltimore har- 
bor. This was the very night selected 
by the British admiralty for the bom- 
bardment of Fort McHenry, and Key 
was detained aboard in the interests of 
secrecy. The anxiety and anguish which 
he experienced through those hours of 
watching and his joy in the morning 
when he saw the flag still floating over 
the fort inspired him to write verses 
which are a timeless record of patriotic 
fervor. 

Americans today who hear of the 
heroic marines at Wake Island and the 
gallant stand of MacArthur’s men on 
Bataan Peninsula know now how Fran- 
cis Scott Key must have felt that night. 
No abstract conception of patriotism, 
however beautiful as poetry, could ever 
be as vivid and true as the lines which 
this one supreme moment called into 
being. 

The music, which was probably in 
Key’s mind as he wrote the verses, was 
a song, ‘Anacreon in Heaven’, by an 
English organist, John Stafford Smith. 
It was popular at the time and had 
already been used as a setting for sev- 
eral patriotic songs. It is a stirring 
piece with a good rhythm and an im- 
pressive melodic climax. It is, also, as 
we have been told, difficult to sing be- 
cause of its range and because in some 
places the words do not fit exactly the 
rhythm of the music. 

We, naturally, are hearing “The Star- 


Spangled Banner’ very fre- 
quently these days. I say 
hearing rather than singing 
advisedly because when- 
ever the anthem is played 
in public gatherings, audi- 
ences seem to feel that if 
they stand at attention and 
look solemn they are do- 

ing the proper thing. 
New York may not be 
typical of the nation. I 
hope it isn’t, but this is 
what is happening here. 
In the movies, at some 
time between the previews 
and ‘screeno’, the lights go 
up and a voice Says: 
“Now let us sing our na- 
tional anthem”. From 
the screen comes the 
blare of an_ orchestra 
and a few celluloid voices. 
The audience stands up dutifully 
and looks apologetic throughout. At 
the end there is no applause and 
all hands slump back into the unde- 
manding darkness. In the Broadway 
theatres, shows without music, they 
sometimes play a record with similar 
results. Musical shows do much better. 
At the final curtain, the entire cast lines 
up and leads the singing with the audi- 

ence joining in, more or less. 

Orchestral concerts usually begin 
with the anthem. The conductor enters 
briskly, signals the orchestra to rise, 
faces the audience and conducts as if 





By DoucLas Moore 


he expects them to sing. The results 
are, on the whole, pretty feeble. Kous- 
sevitzky made things a little better by 
inviting the audience to sing, and re- 
cently in Carnegie Hall at an opera 
performance by the National Orcnes- 
tra Association, Mr. Barzin got fairly 
good results, possibly because there 
were many singers in the audience. At 
the Metropolitan Opera House a per- 
formance of “The Magic Flute’ began 
with Bruno Walter conducting the an- 
them, but there was scarcely any par- 
ticipation and no applause. 

The night clubs seem to be making a 
gesture, too. Recently at ‘Café Society’, 
one of the better known supper clubs, 
the master of ceremonies invited the 
audience to sing before the midnight 
floor show. The jazz orchestra assumed 
a mantle of dignity and struck up the 
anthem. The floor was crowded with 
young people including many service 
men in uniform. The reaction seemed 
to be a sort of shocked respectfulness 
and a little apathetic singing. Immedi- 
ately afterwards the orchestra played 
‘Elmer’s Tune’, No. 1 of the week on 
the Hit Parade, and everyone relaxed, 
joining in the singing with enthusiasm. 

Just what is the matter? It certainly 
cannot be that we lack spirit or that 
we do not like to sing. It may be that 
all of us do not realize that every pub- 
lic gathering is a priceless opportunity 
to focus our will to victory, to make 
it articulate if only by singing. This 
is total war; we are not merely sitting 


Francis Scott Key, Author of the Text of ‘The 
Star-Spangled Banner’, from an Early Drawing, 
Believed to Have Been Made from Life, and 
Used as a Wood-Cut in a Revolutionary News- 
paper. The Signature Is a Perfect Replica of 
Key's Own Hand, If Not the Original 


in the grandstand as civilians used to 
do. Not only is the price of admission 
a lot higher than it used to be (March 
15 will demonstrate that), but modern 
war goes on in the ramps as well as 
the ramparts. This is a war of peoples 
and one contribution we can make is to 
help develop the fighting spirit of the 
nation. Whether we can sing like a 
nightingale or can only bellow like an 
ox, we can add something to the effect 
of ‘The Star-Spangled Banner’ by join- 
ing in. 

This song is not something to be 
reverent about; it is a battle hymn, and 
if we are going to give our army and 
navy the kind of backing that they need, 
we should begin singing it as if we 
meant it. What if it is hard to sing, 
what if we fall short of what we think 
is a musical performance, lots of other 

(Continued on page 243) 
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Earliest Published Editions of 
Spangled Banner’, This Copy Came into the Possession of 
William L. Ward of Philalelphia and Is Inscribed on the 
Back, in Ink, "1830", Which, Together with the Typography 
and Other Considerations, Renders It Almost Certainly 
Note the Old-Style Inverted Bass Clef and 
Misspelling of "Patriotic under the Title. 
Version Goes to the 
Himself Thus Modestly at the Bottom of the Page 
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Dear Musical America: 


So, at long last the lion and the lamb 
are about to lie down together—or are 
they? Perhaps that depends upon the 
critics quite as much as it does on Artur 
Schnabel, but just who is the lion and 
who is lamb I really am not prepared to 
say. At any rate, if you will turn to page 
thirty-nine of Schnabel’s little book, 


‘Music and the Line of Most Resis- 
tance’, you will find this surprising 
statement: “The critic is always an 


idealist.” If you read what goes before 
and what comes after you will find the 
celebrated keyboard virtuoso agreeing 
almost en toto with what the critics 
would have to say about themselves if 
they were called before judge and jury 
and required to explain their sins of 
commission and omission. 

Here’s a friend at court, indeed. I 
have sometimes known artists to tell re- 
viewers what good fellows they were, 
and how difficult their jobs were, when 
it was a question of being socially po- 
lite. Not for the world would I hint that 
in some cases there may have beer. some 
tongues in artists’ cheeks and even less 
would I be willing to infer that perhaps 
somebody actually was currying just a 
teeny-weensty bit of favor. 

Two-thirds of the interpretations one 
hears are mediocre, says Schnabel. How 
the reviewers will rub ‘their hands in 
glee over that! And a large percentage 
of new compositions are bound to be 
feeble, he adds—they always were! 
Again chortles must follow from the 
seats of the high and mightily censori- 
ous. 

Surely the critics will not be so ill- 
mannered as to reject this gesture of 
understanding and friendliness, though 
some of them, if I remember rightly, 
have been bold enough in the past to 
criticize even Schnabel. Artists, to be 
sure, may not altogether relish what 
their confrere has to say about the man- 
ner in which they use only the more 
favorable parts of reviews for publicity 
purposes. They may even resent having 
a fellow musician declare in print that 
they take good care to advertise “only 
the favorable judgments” and never to 
circulate the adverse ones. “No musi- 
cian,” he asserts, “has ever included in 
his propaganda material the skeptical 
voices that are spared to none.” What? 
None? Not even Papa Schnabel? 

\nyway, says our great pianist, our 
Beethovenian, our Schubert specialist, 

ve and business are not congenial 
mates.” After asserting that most Jiter- 
ature about music “distracts one from 
the real issues” and that “annotations 
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to programs are also of questionable 
value,” he attacks musical periodicals 
and magazines, “with the exception of 
those given over to the serious discus- 
sion of ideas and conditions”, as “for 
the most part mere advertisement plan- 
tations interspersed with articles and 
gossip.” They mean “nothing for mu- 
sic,” he pontificates, “and probably little 
for the prosperity of musicians.” The 
“exception” leaves a convenient loop- 
hole, of course; this is a very cannily 
contrived book. 
* * * 

Not all your readers seem ready to 
agree with Virgil Thomson that only 
music by living composers is “living 


music”. Here is a letter from a singing 
teacher : 
Dear Mephisto: 
When I think of the kind of pro- 


grams singers would have to present if 
they used only the songs of living com- 
posers—conceding of course, that there 
are some good ones—I have to laugh 
at the idea that the music of the past is 
all dead. If I really wanted to assist 
at a funeral I would advise a pupil to 
give a recital with no songs from the 
“dead” past. H. B. G. 
And here’s another from a living com- 
poser : 

Dear Mephisto: 

May I send you my congratulations 
and thanks for your reply in MusIcAL 
AMERICA to an incredibly childish Sun- 
day article in one of our New York 
papers that ought to know better than 
to print it, which stated that old music 
is “dead” and present-day music is 
“alive”. Of course, as you pointed out, 
it is often just the other way. Bach is 
certainly not “dead” and one can’t help 
wondering just’ what the life-span of a 
good deal of music that now makes a 
good deal of noise will be. 

DANIEL GREGORY MASON 


* * * 


Confidentially, of course, might I ask 
when you last sang ‘The Little Silver 
Ring’? Whether it was yesterday or 
twenty years ago you will be glad to 
learn that Cécile Chaminade is alive 
and well at Monte Carlo, and that she is 
still composing. I am indebted to Ken- 
neth E. Kendall of Neenah, Wisconsin, 
for the following letter from Mme. 
Chaminade, dated October 22, last: 

“T do not want to leave you any 
longer without replying and wish to 
say that I was very appreciative of 
your charming letter. No, I am not 
as yet dead! I know that many news- 
papermen spread the news that I was, 
but you can be assured that I am in 
good health, in spite of emotions, pri- 
vations, etc. The morale remains 
good, and that is the essential. For 
quite some years now I have done no 
composing, nevertheless, recently I 
finally took up composition again: it 
keeps me occupied in this solitude in 
which, since quite some time, I desire 
to live. My latest serious works are: 

a Mass and a collection of pieces for 

organ, and I am also putting the fin- 

ishing touches to some hitherto unfin- 
ished pieces. Much music is given 
here, but as I never leave the house, 

I hear it over the radio. Thanks for 

your friendly lines and accept my cor- 

dial greetings for you and any who 
may remember me. 
C. C. CHAMINADE,” 
a 


The following letter from Hubert J. 
Foss speaks for itself. I will undertake 
to forward any communication ad- 
dressed to Mr. Foss. 

“On behalf of Lady Tovey, I am 
collecting material for the biography 
of the eminent British musician, the 
late Sir Donald Francis Tovey (Pro- 
fessor of Music at Edinburgh Univer- 
sity). It may be that some of his 
American friends and associates may 
have letters from him; if they have, I 
beg that they will be so good as to 


send me copies of them. And, too, 

there may be personal reminiscences 

which would add value to the record 
of his life. For these too I should be 
grateful.” 

* » * 

It flatters me to get letters of protest 
just as our friends the critics do when 
they write adversely about Mahler or 
Bruckner ; and, although I haven’t been 
discussing either of those worthies, this 
seems to be my all-out flattery week. 

First there is this pat on the back 
from Dayton Newton, director of music 
of the Rye High School: - 

“Personally, I think your old-fash- 
ioned sarcasm concerning the ‘mention 
ot great composers in a jazz music 
course’ is awfully dated. Brahms was 
fond of ‘Jazz’ and all he had heard 

was the early Dixieland stuff. Do I 
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under ‘Dorothy Maynor Is Soloist’, 

etc., she is listed as singing ‘Ach, ich 

fuihl’s’ from ‘Die Zauberfléte’. Unless 

I am badly mistaken, that is one of the 

Queen of the Night’s arias. If Miss 

Maynor sang it, news would certainly 

have been made. I believe it was 

Pamina’s air.” 

And so it was. And it was ‘Ach, ich 
fiihl’s’, those being the first words of 
Pamina’s air. The first of the Queen 
of the Night’s airs goes commonly by 
the title ‘O, zittre nicht’ and the sec- 
ond by ‘Der Hoelle Rache’. Anybody 
can mix up titles, now and then. Most 
everybody does. But it seems to me the 
part of wisdom to consult a score of a 
libretto—or even the printed program 
for a particular concert, since ‘Ach, ich 
fuhl’s’ was listed just that way on this 
one—before taking pen in hand; or at 
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Elisabeth: "Dich, teure Halle— 
(Boy! How | hate to sing to an empty house!) 


need to tell you that such men as Stra- 

vinsky, Toscanini and others admire 

the jazz idiom and have never laughed 
it off as a mere bubble in the musical 
melting pot of America? Wake up, 

Mephisto, you muse too much.” 

Next I am flattered by “Don Ber- 
nardo” of Brooklyn, who, as he makes 
very clear, doesn’t approve as a matter 
of taste of the story from “Don Emilio” 
about Calvé and the confessor which I 
quoted in a recent issue. (Extra copies 
of that issue will be rationed, only so 
many to a subscriber.) I can’t bring 
myself to print some of his words of 
praise, but I thank him for his candor. 
However, I am told that it would be 
well for me to “see Penance, Catholic 
Encyclopedia”; or some day to take my 
musings under my arm and “walk 
around to the Paulist Rectory on Fifty- 
ninth Street and have a chat with 
Father Gillis—he’s a journalist too”. 
Then, by way of a parting handshake, 
we have: 

“And so, more in sorrow than in 
anger, into the doghouse for you, Me- 
phisto! Don’t stoop to the ‘immaculate 
conception’ type of wisecrack.” 

a 


Of course, there are others. But one 
at least is a mistake about a mistake 
that wasn’t a mistake. And that, I sup- 
pose amounts to a_ cancellation all 
around, so that everybody can be happy. 
I won’t name the subscriber who has 
addressed your editor as follows, be- 
cause quite possibly he has a blush or 
two coming. 

“T hope you will consider this con- 
structive criticism, even though it is 
on a minor point. In your issue for 
January 10, on page 18, column 3, 


least before affixing a postage stamp— 
in this case a purple three-center. 


o* * *” 


But just to show how the best of us 
make mistakes, the all-knowing Walter 
Damrosch may be brought into the pic- 
ture. In his little speech at the recent 
birthday party held in his honor by the 
Metropolitan Opera Guild, he recalled 
the very first season of opera at the 
Metropolitan and spoke of Patti in con- 
nection with it. Now Patti did not sing 
there that season, or in any regular 
season at the Metropolitan, though she 
did appear in some post-season perform- 
ances in the late eighties and early 
nineties, the earliest of these taking 
place at least four years after the Met- 
ropolitan’s opening. Was the good 
doctor really thinking, not of Patti, but 
of Christine Nilsson, who not only 
sang in the Metropolitan’s first season 
but on its very first night? 


x* * * 


Getting back to the compliments, and 
more particularly to those from Mr. 
Newton, whom I have quoted above on 
the subject of education through jazz, I 
find that the gentleman has a question 
to ask of me. Again I quote: “There 
is a lot going on in the world of music 
education these days that you apparently 
can’t take time to find out about—or 
are you just being a bit devilish?” 
Who, me? ! expostulates 


The very idea! 
your 
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National Concert and Artists Corporation 


Alfred H. Morton, President of NCAC and 
Chairman of the Board of Civic Concert 
Service, Inc. 


NCAC to Provide All 
Types of Entertainment 


66 ITH our nation engaged in an 

‘all-out’ effort for victory, it be- 
comes increasingly important for all of us 
in the broad field of entertainment to bend 
every effort to maintain civilian morale 
at the highest possible level, and to cooper- 
ate in every way possible with the morale 
officers of the armed forces and civilian 
defense,” according to Alfred H. Morton, 
president of the National Concert & Art- 
ists Corporation and chairman of the board, 
Civic Concert Service, Inc. 

“Speaking in Los Angeles on Jan. 17, 
Harold L. Ickes, Secretary of the Inter- 
ior, stated, ‘Civilian relaxation should not 
be curtailed because of the war’, and Con- 
gressman Melvin J. Maas of Minnesota, a 
member of the House Military Affairs 
Committee, said recently, ‘Entertainment 
does not take away from war effort in any 
way, but, on the contrary, helps to increase 
it. If soldiers’ families and war workers 
are happy and contented, our war effort 
will be greater and more effective.’ 

“With 500 major attractions in concert, 
opera, theatre, moving pictures, lecture and 
ballet, the National Concert and Artists 
Corporation, which on Jan. 1, 1942, pur- 
chased the talent and artists business from 
the National Broadcasting Company, finds 
itself in a unique position to provide every 
possible sort of entertainment. On behalf 
of the officers of the NCAC and the art- 
ists and instrumentalists under our man- 
agement, I pledge an ever closer coopera- 
tion with both government and civilian 
officials as well as with our friends of long 
standing in the concert and talent man- 
agement fields, confident that, through this 
cooperation, the 1942-43 season will be 
among the most successful in America’s 
history.” 


Concert Division Sees 
°42-°43 Record Season 


66—N the present crisis,” according to 
Marks Levine, vice-president of the 
National Concert and Artists Corporation 
and Director of the Concert Division, 
“Americans from coast to coast are patron- 
izing concerts to a greater degree than 
ever before. This is true not only of the 
great metropolitan centers, but also in the 
smaller municipalities, where good music 
has come to play an integral part in the 
lives of thousands upon thousands of patri- 
otic citizens. Many engaged in various 
defense activities look to good music as 
the safety valve for pent-up and over- 
wrought emotions. 
To provide the finest music obtainable 
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New Organization Sees 
Pledges Co-operation 


Record Season Ahead — Morton 
with Government 


and Civilian 


Officials — Concert Division Predicts Increasing Business 
—Popular Division Active — Civic Concert Service Grows 


in Usefulness 


. 


Daniel S. Tuthill, Vice-President of NCAC 


and Director of the Popular Division 


is the sole aim of the Concert Division of 
the National Concert and Artists Corpora- 
tion. Numbered among the many artists 
and instrumentalists are the greatest stars 
of the operatic and concert world. These 
comprise not only a great many American 
men and women of consummate talent, but 
also include artists from Europe and South 
America whose reputations are internation- 
al. All of these distinguished soloists are 
contributing immeasurably to the mainte- 
nance of civilian morale at the highest pos- 
sible level by providing greater musical 
fare than ever before. Reports from 
NCAC’s representatives in the field indi- 
cate clearly that the 1942-43 concert sea- 
son will be definitely ahead of this year’s 
and may possibly establish a record which 
will last for some time.” 


Popular Division 


ANIEL S. TUTHILL, vice-president 

of the National Concert & Artists 
Corporation and director of the Popular 
Division, says “Just as too many cooks 
spoil the broth, so do too many agents 
confuse the issue and frequently interfere 
with the successful promotion of an art- 
ist’s career. Thus, it is important for an 
artist to secure management in all branches 
of the entertainment business without hav- 
ing to engage the services of five or six 
management organizations or representa- 
tives. 

“NCAC views an artist’s career from 
each and every possible angle. It is con- 
ceivable that the concert artist of today 
may be the outstanding night club enter- 
tainer of tomorrow; today’s radio _per- 
former may be thrilling the audiences of 
concert halls tomorrow. 

“Just as in the past many leading con- 
cert attractions have had their beginning 
in radio so, in the future, will the outstand- 
ing concert performers be drawn both from 
radio and other entertainment fields. You 
may be sure that the Popular Division of 
NCAC will never cease to search out tal- 
ent and, through expert management, en- 
deavor to bring out all of the possible pro- 
fessional abilities of a particular artist. 

“Jessica Dragonette, one of radio’s earl- 
iest big names, has probably sung to more 

(Continued on page 93) 


©. O. Bottorff, Vice-President of NCAC 


and President of Civic Concert Service, Inc. 


NCAC Artists List 


The National Concert and Artists Cor- 
poration list of Artists for the 1942-43 sea- 
son includes : 

Sopranos: Licia Albanese, Margit Bo- 
kor, Mary Bowen, Vivian Della Chiesa, 
Jean Dickenson, Susanne Fisher, Kirsten 
Flagstad, Dusolina Giannini, Judith Hell- 
wig, Dorothy Kirsten, Mobley Lushanya, 
Lucille Manners, Zinka Milanov, Jarmila 
Novotna, Stella Roman, Polyna Stoska 
and Josephine Tuminia. 

Mezzo-Sopranos: Doris Doe, 
Swarthout and *Blanche Thebom. 

Contraltos: *Marian Anderson, 
Glaz. 

Tenors: 


Gladys 
Hertha 


Michael Bartlett, Arthur Car- 
ron, Malcolm Hilty, *William Horne, 
René Maison, Felix Knight, Giovanni 
Martinelli and *Jan Peerce. 

Baritones & Bassos: Douglas Beattie, 
Richard Bonelli, Glenn Darwin, Donald 
Dickson, Mack Harrell, Nicola Moscona, 
Gerhard Pechner, Ezio Pinza, Conrad 
Thibault, John Charles Thomas, Thomas 
L. Thomas and Alexander Sved. 

Violinists : *Mischa Elman, Roland Gun- 
(Continued on page 93) 


Civic Concert 


Service, Inc. 


O. O. Bottorff, president, Civic Concert 
Service Inc., and vice-president, National 
Concert and Artists Corp., says, “In the 
twenty-one years that have elapsed since 
the Civic Music Plan was first inaugurated, 
great strides have been made in bringing 
better concerts to more cities than ever be- 
fore. As one of the originators of the Plan 
whereby progressive municipalities could 
have top-flight opera stars, renowned con- 
cert artists, and world-famous symphony 
orchestras without the ‘dictatorship’ of 
guarantors, or the fear of deficits—it has 
been especailly gratifying to note the 
progress and growth of several hundred 
Civic Music Associations throughout every 
State in the Union. 

“As president of the Civic Concert Ser- 
vice, Inc., which sponsors these hundreds 
of Music Associations, I feel confident that 


Marks Levine, Vice-President of NCAC and 
Director of the Concert Division 


the new affiliation with the National Con- 
cert and Artists Corporation is the most 
important, as well as the most forward, 
step ever taken by our company. To be 
able to tap at will this great reservoir of 
talent, to be free of all hampering restric- 
tions, and to provide the wherewithall for 
continued expansions, are but a few tangible 
benefits of this new affiliation. With the 
nation at war, a new challenge and fresh 
inspiration is provided to maintain civilian 
morale at the highest possible level by pro- 
viding the best entertainment possible. It 
is my sincere belief that fine music and 
good entertainment are integral parts of 
our national defense.” 


S. Hurok 
HUROK approaches the 1942-43 
e season with a star list of dance, music 
and theater attractions. It is his conviction 


that with the changing world scene, 
America will supplant the eastern hemi- 


S. Hurok 


sphere where creative activity in the arts 
has virtually ceased, if only for the dura 
tion of the war. 

S. Hurok’s complete roster for the 
1942-43 season will include the Ballet The 
ater, currently touring the East and Can 
ada, with a repertoire of thirty ballets. 

The Philadelphia Opera Company, whic! 
was never seen outside of its home cit) 
before this year, has been engaged by S 
Hurpk for its first tour. It is based on th 
principle of grand opera in understandab! 


(Continued on page 93) 











CCC Reports Booking 
Conditions Excellent 


MERICA has been at war a little 

over two months. Watching develop- 
ments in the concert business since Dec. 7, 
Arthur Judson, president of Columbia Con- 
certs, reports that the country has a good 
case of “jitters”, reflected in unexpected 
attendance jumps in some cities, in audience 
slumps in other communities. According 
to the head of America’s largest music 
bureau, with a list of 111 musical and dance 
attractions, booking is, however, going 
ahead as usual and salesmen on the road 
report generally sound conditions, 

Buyers since Pearl Harbor have been 
divided into two groups, says Mr, Judson. 
On one hand there is the sage local man- 
ager who argues: “War is destructive. 
But normal pursuits must go on as far as 
possible. For civilization to survive, we 
must try to salvage the best things in it. 
Among them is music, one of our great 
practical national assets. Music is threat- 
ened by the war. But music is important 
to morale. Therefore, we must work twice 
as hard to keep music alive.” On the 
other hand there is the panicky local man- 
ager who can think of only one word: 
“Cancel”. He is confused by the emer- 
gency and afraid to test the situation. He 
is willing to give up his business without 
fighting for it. 

An example of this occurred about a 
fortnight ago during the mid-western tour 
of one of Columbia’s best-selling artists. 
Among his bookings were two dates, with- 
in a few days of each other, in cities 
separated by several hundred miles. The 
first city had cold feet, insisted on a can- 
cellation of the contract. The second city 
went right ahead as usual and the result 
was that, when the artist arrived, he found 
a bigger house and bigger box-office than 
ever before. The first citv. hearing of this, 
immediately wired New York for another 
date. The tour was full, however ; no time 
was available, and the manager is now re- 
gretting his hasty decision. 

“It is hard to analyze the reasons why 
some communities and artists are doing 
better than ever and others less well,” says 
Mr. Judson. “In coast towns, which have 
a right to be nervous, business is apt to 
be on the increase. Inland cities, with 
seemingly nothing to fear, report drops in 
attendance. The answer, I suppose, adds 
up to ‘the jitters’.” 

Next year, states Mr. Judson, there will 
undoubtedly be more music performed than 
ever before in the history of the country 
but less money will be made. Much music, 
and good music, will be given away. 
through the USO to men in camps, and 
through other agencies to the civilian popu- 
lation. Taxes. too, will reduce profits in 
the music business considerably but book- 
ings, on the other hand, show promise of 
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COLUMBIA CONCERTS CORPORATION, Inc. 


Judson 


Arthur Judson, 
President 


being as heavy as in previous seasons. 

The draft, reports Mr. Judson, has not 
yet touched the younger artists on Colum- 
bia Concerts’ roster, but some may go be- 
fore long. Meanwhile, potential difficulties 
are blackouts in case of raids which will 
disrupt evening concerts, transportation 
problems due to trains and planes needed 
for troops and freights, and tire rationing 
which will reduce concert attendance in 
smaller communities which draw audiences 
from considerable distances. 

Mr. Judson is happy to report that every 
artist under Columbia Concerts has volun- 
teered time to the USO and most of them 
have contributed their .talents in other 
ways. Probably no other single group has 
been called on to such an extent and no 
group has cooperated more willingly or 
fully. 

The Recital Department of Columbia 
Concerts has also worked all season with 
the New York City Defense Recreation 
Committee under Mrs. Julius Ochs Adler 
in providing free seats for men in uniform 
for practically all of its concerts. 


Concert Management 
Arthur Judson Inc. 


T is twenty-two years since Arthur Jud- 

son founded his own concert bureau in 
Philadelphia; twenty years since he estab- 
lished its New York branch. From its in- 
ception Concert Management Arthur Jud- 
son stood for the best in music, repre- 
sented important artists, many of whose 
careers have been interwoven with the 
history of the bureau. Top names in the 
music world who have been “Judson art- 
ists” for a decade or more include the fol- 
lowing instrumentalists and singers: 

Jascha Heifetz, whose tours have been 
handled by Arthur Judson for a dozen 
years; Nelson Eddy, whose career has been 
managed by the Judson bureau since its 
start in 1930; Vladimir Horowitz, under 
the Judson aegis since his American de- 
but in 1928; José Iturbi, whom Judson 
introduced in the Autumn of 1929 and who 
has developed a successful dual career as 
pianist and conductor ; Gregor Piatigorsky, 
whose twelve years touring this country 
have brought about a ’cello rennaissance : 
the flutist Georges Barrere; the popular 
duo-pianists, Ethel Bartlett and Rae Rob- 
ertson. 

Others associated with the bureau since 
the inception of their American careers are 
the Metropolitan Opera singers Bidu 
Sayao, Risé Stevens, Anna Kaskas, Kath- 
ryn Meisle, Charles Kullman. and Lans- 
ing Hatfield. Miss Stevens, since co-star- 
ring with Nelson Eddy in ‘The Chocolate 
Soldier’, has risen to general as well as 
musical fame. Miss Kaskas has sung with 
the Central City and Chicago Operas as 
well as with the Metropolitan this year. 
Miss Meisle is, as always, in general de- 








States That 
Have Had Little 
Bookings 
on List Has Volunteered for USO 
Service — Favorite Artists Remain 
on Roster and Many New Names 
Appear — Ensemble Attractions Are 
Popular 


“War Jitters” 
Effect — Sees 
Heavy — Every Artist 


mand from coast to coast. Charles Kull 
man is one of the busiest of tenors, having 
sung last Summer in South America’s 
opera houses, this Autumn with the San 
Francisco Opera, and during the current 
Metropolitan season in a dozen assorted 
roles. A rising star is young Lansing Hat- 
field, who last Spring won the Metropoli- 
tan Auditions of the Air, this season made 
his opera debut, and, in addition, is singing 
a sold-out concert tour. 

Other prominent singers on the Judson 
roster are: The sopranos Hilda Burke of 
the Metropolitan, Agnes Davis, whose con- 
cert season this year ranges from Autumn 
appearances with the New Haven Sym- 
phony, and Charlotte Festival to the Co- 
lumbia, S. C., Festival this Spring. Flor- 
ence Kirk, the young Philadelphian whose 
‘Lady Macbeth’ with the New Opera led 
to engagements with Toscanini in Phila- 
delphia and again in New York this May, 
and Lucy Monroe, who has helped the 
country’s morale by singing ‘The Star- 
Spangled Banner” 1,500 times in the past 
year; mezzo-soprano Edwina Eustis, who 
was starred in the New Opera’s ‘Pique 
Dame’ this year and was one of the ‘Mid- 
summer Night's Dream’ soloists, together 
with Kirk under Toscanini with the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra in January; Metropoli- 
tan tenors John Dudley, who sang his first 
concert tour this year, and Raoul Jobin, 
who has been singing leads opposite Lily 
Pons both in San Francisco and New 
York; young American baritone Edward 
Roecker, well known on the radio and in 
light opera whom Columbia has put under 
contract, and Metropolitan baritone Rob- 
ert Weede, whose opera and concert suc- 
cesses are establishing him as one of the 
best known names of the country. 

The violin list is starred, after Heifetz, 
by Zino Francescatti and Adolf Busch and 
includes such bright lights of the younger 
generation as Anatol Kaminsky, Joseph 
Knitzer, Arthur LeBlanc and Erno Vala- 
sek. The piano list is headed, in addition 
to Horowitz and Iturbi, by Robert Casa- 
desus, Rudolf Serkin, and Ernest Hutche- 
son. It also contains Eugene List; the 
Canadian conductor-pianist Reginald Stew- 
art, two talented pianists on the distaff 
side, Ida Krehm and Hilde Somer, and 
Theodore Paxton. 

Adolf Busch, in addition to his own re- 
citals and appearances with orchestra, 
gives a number of sonata recitals for vio- 
lin and piano with Rudolf Serkin, com- 
poser, and is also active as conductor of 
the Chamber Music Players which is pre- 
senting all the ‘Brandenburg’ Concertos in 
New York this Spring, and as first violin 
of the Busch Quartet, which is also on the 
Judson roster, Casadesus, too, is a com- 
poser of distinction whose Second Sym- 
phony was introduced by Goossens. this 
year and whose Concerto for two pianos 
was played this season by the Rochester 
Philharmonic with the composer and his 
wife Gabv as soloists. A special attraction 
for 1941-42 will be Robert and Gaby Casa- 
desus in programs on which the former 
plavs a miniature piano recital by himself 
and works for two pianos with his wife. 

After filling some eighty dates during 
1941-42 in a first season tour, ‘The Mar- 
riage of Figaro’, Mozart’s overa in its 
streamlined, modern dress, English ver- 
sion, will be booked again next year. 

The Judson roster is completed by Ma- 
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F, C. Coppicus, Executive Vice-President 


ria Gambarelli, who, assisted by two male 
dancers, is a popular dance attraction each 
season. 


Metropolitan Musical 


Bureau 


HE Metropolitan Musical Bureau, a 

dominant factor in the concert field 
since the days of the famous Caruso tours, 
realizing the importance to local man- 
agers of box-office attractions, particularly 
for next season, has welcomed the offer 
of Universal Art, Inc., owners of the 
Ballet Russe de Monte Carlo, to take 
over the direction of this national institu- 
tion for a transcontinental tour commenc- 
ing Nov. 2 next. For next season the 
Monte Carlo Ballet Russe has promised a 
minimum of four entirely new ballets, 

Two new headliners appear on the 
Metropolitan Musical Bureau’s list next 
season: Lauritz Melchior, tenor of the 
Metropolitan Opera, who will appear in 
recital and also jointly with the Metro- 
politan’s new Wagnerian soprano, Astrid 
Varnay; Paul Draper, tap dancer su- 
preme, and Larry Adler, harmonica vir- 
tuoso, in joint recital. This novelty duo 
made a short introductory tour in the 
concert field last Fall. 

The Metropolitan Musical Bureau has 
again under its banner three _ prima 
donnas: Lily Pons, who has been with 
this Bureau since the inception of her 
American career, will again make a trans- 
continental tour both in opera and concert 
and Miss Pons, with her conductor 
husband, Andre Kostelanetz, will also ap- 
pear with a number of leading orchestras; 
Grace Moore, who will again tour in 
concert from coast to coast; and Lotte 
Lehmann, will give three concerts in 
New York, two in Boston and in other 
cities en route. 

Paul Robeson, Negro singer, who re- 
cently completed a moving picture, will 
again make a transcontinental concert tour. 

The list of instrumentalists is headed by 
Tosef Hofmann, Albert Spalding and 
Vronsky and Babin—all favorites with 
the American public. Other pianists are 
Harold Bauer, Shura Cherkassky and the 
new Czech pianist, Rudolf Firkusny. 

In accordance with the trend of the 
times, this Bureau again presents for next 
season, in addition to the Ballet Russe de 
Monte Carlo, several other organizations : 
The General Platoff Don Cossack Chorus, 
Nicolas Kostrukoff, conductor, now on a 
tour of 100 dates, and the Trapp Familv 
Singers, under the direction of Dr. F. 
Wasner, now on a tour of ninety dates. 

Salvatore Baccaloni, basso-buffo of the 
Metropolitan Opera, is one of the busiest 


(Continued on page 91) 
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COLUMBIA 


Lawrence Evans, Vice-President 


Lawrence Evans 
Artist Management, Inc. 
AWRENCE EVANS of the Law- 


rence Evans Artist Management, 
says: “I consider there is shortly going 
to be a greater outpouring of money for 
music than we have ever known before. 
There are any number of things which 
go to prove it. People cannot stand con- 
finement during moments of stress. It 
is necessary for them to seek some emo- 
tional outlet, and what is more natural 
than the appeal of music? Just take a look 
at Canada, a country which has been at 
war for over two years, and you will find 
their concerts more crowded than ever. 
People are being turned away from the 
box office right along. And furthermore, 
it is reassuring to note that subscription 
sales form the foundation of this flourish- 
ing business, which means the public 
pledges its support or puts up money long 
in advance, not just at the last moment for 
single tickets. This, notwithstanding a 
terrific increase in taxes on admissions. In 
Toronto last Fall their big Exposition, 
which has been an annual affair for as 
long as the natives can remember (I be- 
lieve they celebrated the 67th year) all 
records for attendance were smashed. 

“T think we are facing an equally flour- 
ishing period concerning music in Amer- 
ica. The steady growth experienced dur- 
ing the last ten years is likely to be en- 


(Continued on page 91) 
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Jack Salter 
Artist Management, Inc. 


S66NXTEVER before have the people of 
America needed good music as they 
do these days”, states Jack Salter, presi- 
dent of Jack Salter Artist Management, 
Inc., in expressing his views on the out- 
look for the forthcoming season. “For the 
millions who are and will be engaged in 
the all-out war effort, relaxation from 
their tasks is vital if they are to keep in 
good form. Music provides such relaxation 
as no other entertainment medium can.” 
Concerning the past, current and future 
activities of the artists under his manage- 
ment, Mr. Salter is enthusiastic. “A 
highly successful concert tour to Mexico 
highlighted Yehudi Menuhin’s current 
season”, he stated. “They want him back 
and we are trying to find the time for him 
to make a return trip this coming Spring. 
“Included in his usual sold-out tour this 
season was his first New York recital of 
the year in Carnegie Hall, where he played 
his 52nd New York concert, as usual, to a 
packed hall overflowing on to the stage. 
On Feb. 18 he will give a benefit recital 
in Carnegie Hall for the American Wo- 
men’s Voluntary Services and the Mu- 
sicians Emergency Fund, and in addition 
to a subsequent pair with the New York 
Philharmonic-Symphony March 5 and 6, 
and a final recital April 5 before leaving 
for a return tour to the Pacific Coast, he 


(Continued on page 91) 


Robert Ferguson, Eastern Manager, 
Community Concerts 


Frederick C. Schang, Vice-President 


Haensel and Jones 


HE entry of America into active par- 

ticipation in the war has already had 
an effect on the promotion of music—a 
highly beneficial one. This is not surpris- 
ing because during periods of great social 
stress musical entertainment always flour- 
ishes, Music as a mental relaxation is an 
especially effective “escape” for the public. 
Concrete evidence of this is already ap- 
parent in current bookings, which are well 
above those of last year and the year 
before. 

Another reason for optimistic outlook on 
the part of Andre Mertens and Horace 
Parmelee, the heads of Haensel & Jones of 
Columbia Concerts, Inc., is their artists’ 
list for 1942-43, which is an especially 
strong one. 

One of the headliners is Astrid Varnay, 
the twenty-three year old Swedish-Ameri- 
can soprano, who is making operatic his- 
tory by singing the great Wagnerian roles 
at the Metropolitan Opera, in her first ap- 
pearances on any stage. 

Newly come under this management are 
Kurt Baum, Czech tenor of the Metropoli- 
tan Opera, who made an exceptionally 
brilliant debut with that organization this 
Fall; Emery Darcy, young American 
heroic tenor of the Metropolitan Opera, 
winner of the Metropolitan Auditions of 
the Air, and successful portrayer of the 
role of Phoebus in Bach’s ‘Phoebus and 
Pan’ in the Metropolitan’s recent pre- 
miere; Morley and Gearhart, American 


Ward French, Vice-President 


Horace Parmelee, Assistant Secretary 


duo-pianists, who have created so favorable 
an impression in New York recitals, on the 
Pacific Coast and elsewhere since the war 
brought them home from Europe. 

New special attractions include the joint 
recital combination of Lauritz Melchior 
and Astrid Varnay. Miss Varnay, of 
course, continues to be available also for 
solo appearances. 

Already established on our list for past 
and present achievements are Eleanor Ste- 
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Community Concert 
Service 


“sR ASING my estimate upon the reports 
from the Community Concert repre- 
sentatives in the field who have been active 
since the first of January, it would seem to 
me that we can look forward to an exceed- 
ingly busy and active concert season for 
1942-43,” says Ward French, general man- 
ager. 

“I have been watching very closely what 
has happened to music in England in the 
past two and one-half years since she en- 
tered the war, and it has interested me 
greatly to see that musical activities in- 
stead of being depressed have actually ex- 
panded considerably. 

“Since I have been personally active in 
the concert field in Canada for many years, 
I have also observed with considerable in- 
terest an actual expansion of concert at- 
tendance in Canada since the war started. 
I believe more people are attending con- 
certs today in Canada than before the war. 
Quite a few Canadian Community Concert 
Associations have absolute capacity mem- 
berships; some even with healthy waiting 
lists. 

“With this in mind it seems to me we have 
every reason to believe that musical activi- 
ties in the United States, now that we are 
in the war, will continue along the same 
lines. After all, one of the greatest factors 
in winning the war will be the spirit and 
morale of the citizenry who must always 
be back of the soldiers in the field. That 
spirit and morale is not going to be im- 
proved, or even sustained, if the means for 
entertainment and relaxation is seriously 
contracted throughout the country. 

“There is definite evidence already that 
our Government recognizes this and en- 
courages the continuance of facilities for 
entertainment and relaxation. Our Presi- 
dent has already put his stamp of approval 
on the continuation of major and minor 
league baseball games as evidenced by re- 
cent news dispatches. 

“T believe the continuation of opportun! 
ties for the enjoyment of a great music !5 
going to prove to be just as necessary as 
baseball for the sustaining of morale and 
the quieting of nerves.” 
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Baritone 
as “Karl Lang” in his latest 
M.G.M. motion picture 
CONCERT MANAGEMENT ARTHUR JUDSON, INC. ’ 
Division: Columbia Concerts, Ine “THE CHOCOLATE SOLDIER’ 
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TIBBETT 


Yoae history of music in America is largely the 
story of a few greal names and a few great 
pewcnalitits ... . and of their imagination, 


CLEANVENESS, and pewewerance tn sting 
lo perfect that aU te tls highest estate . 


® Distinguished, authoritative quality is stamped on everything @ The strong, even, beautifully and poignantly shaded baritone 
he does. —New York Post, Dec. 5, 1941 voice which one has loved so well for so long. 
—Los Angeles News Nov. 7, 1941 
® Tibbett is the greatest lyric actor of our time . . . the voice : E 
expressed everything with beauty and force . . . his mezzo- ® His portrayal vocally and histrionically marked him as one 
tinted vocalism took on an unparallelled eloquence. of the finest singing-actors of the day. 


—Chicago Heraid-American Nov. 18, 1941 


Tibbett was in his best voice yesterday. He gave a mag- 
nificent performance! —San Francisco News Oct. 20, 1941 


Tibbett rose to Homeric stature histrionically and vocally. 
—San Francisco Call Bulletin Nov. 3, 1941 


—Portiand, Oregon Journal Oct. 5, 1941 


One of the greatest of all concert artists .. . he enthralled 
a capacity audience throughout a song recital meg»: ap- 
plauded from beginning to end . . . superb artistry . . . perfect 
diction, incomparable dramatic ‘ability. 

—San Diego Union, Oct. 27, 1941 


© Tibbett’s rich, voluminous voice filled the big auditorium . . . ® He was magnificent... . 
the crowd thrilled to his brilliant vocalism, fairly blistered its 
hands applauding him. 


In appearance he was a dashing, 
prancing gusty, Figaro; his voice was rich and fluid and 
—Seattle Times Oct. 8, 1941 powerful. —Oakland Post-Inquirer Oct. 23, 1941 
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PRIMA DONNA SOPRANO METROPOLITAN OPERA ASSOCIATION 


3 ENGAGEMENTS THIS SEASON 


“The U. S. trained dramatic soprano disclosed the greatest vocal 
equipment of this generation” 


In Tannhaeuser — Die Walkure — Gotterdammerung at the Metropolitan 


tg 


“Scored a success that can only be called sensationa 


“Achieved a triumphant success in the heroic role of Brunnhilde”’ 


Has appeared as soloist with the 


New York Philharmonic-Symphony Philadelphia Orchestra NBC Symphony 

Detroit Symphony Chicago Symphony St. Louis Symphony 

Pittsburgh Symphony (Ravinia Park) National Symphony 
Los Angeles Philharmonic (Hollywood Bow!) 


“There is no other Wagnerian soprano today to compare with Miss Traubel”’ 


Ford Sunday Evening Hour 5 Engagements 
Kraft Hour_______SES—S 3 Engarggemeents 


Coca-Cola Hour_______2 Engagements 


“Helen Traubel’s voice, in sheer musical quality, in heroic amplitude, 
in range and expressiveness, in warmth and communicative power, 


is the peer of any ever engraved on Victor records” 


—from the Victor catalogue 


STAR: TRIUM PHS 


Jack 





ARTIST MANAGEMENT, INC. 


Diuision: COLUMBIA CONCERTS, Inc. 
113 West 57th Street ‘mich ae hola 4 


VICTOR RED SEAL RECORDS BALDWIN PIANO 
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AMERICA’S FAVORITE CENOR 


* 
Another Record Year! 


108 


ENGAGEMENTS 


WITHIN ONE YEAR 








41 CONCERTS 

8 OPERA PERFORMANCES 

7 RADIO GUEST APPEARANCES 
52 RADIO APPEARANCES 


Star of “The Telephone Hour” 
(Every Monday, Red Network) 


His voice is exceptional in range and quality. 
His command of style extends from Handel and 
Mozart to the modern, plus a flair for Irish folk 
songs that recalls John McCormack. Melton 


won an ovation. 
Washington, D. C., Times-Herald, Dec. 1, 1941 











LAWRENCE EVANS ARTIST MANAGEMENT, INC. 


Division: Columbia Concerts, Inc. 


113 West 57th Street New York 


VICTOR RECORDS 
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AN INCOMPARABLE ARTIST—HER GREATEST 














ROLE, TOSCA 


Chicago Tribune, Dec. 2, 1941 

“GRACE MOORE TRIUMPHS IN ROLE OF TOSCA” 
“Her second act colloquy and struggle with Scarpia maintained a 
continual accumulation of power and excitement. Her voice took 
on luscious beauty; she delivered the high, climatic phrases with 
impact and certainty, and she sang the ‘Vissi d’arte’ aria with 
poignant lyric warmth. Moreover, her voice continued to increase 
in radiance and expressiveness thruout the opera, until her singing 
in the last act quite surpassed any of her previous achievements 
here in its fluency and ease and in the solidity of her superb high 
B and C. Her acting likewise was the best in her Chicago career. 
This, then, was the peak of Miss Moore’s accomplishment up to 


the present.” 
e 


BEGAN 12th SEASON METROPOLITAN OPERA 

Dec. 18th in Tosca 

BEGAN 5th SEASON CHICAGO OPERA 
Dec. 15th in Tosca 

BEGAN 3rd SEASON ST. LOUIS OPERA 
Oct. 25th in Tosca 

DEBUT 1941 SAN FRANCISCO OPERA 

Oct. 29th in L’Amore de Tre Re 





America’s Ambassadress of Song 


Latin America Salutes a Courageous 
Resplendent Artist in Her Trail-Blazing 
30,000 Mile Airplane Concert Tour— 


VIVAED—Brazil: “Grace Moore made her debut in the role of Tosca in the 
Municipal Opera House before the wife of our President, Senora Darcy Vargas, and 
a theatre armed with all elegant Rio Society, diplomats, and an adoring public, and 
received the greatest acclaim accorded any artist in years for her beautiful and luscious 
singing and the perfection of her dramatization of the role of Tosca. What an artistic 
triumph! She merited a hundredfold the decoration bestowed by the President of the 
Republic, Getulio Vargas, of the order of the Southern Cross, the second foreign 


woman in history to receive it.” 


ECHOED—Chile: “Thousands greet Grace Moore in person in packed concert hall 


and outside on streets, and cheer her great art and personality.” 


EXCLAIMED—Dominican Republic: “Thrilling crowd warmed to highest en- 


thusiasm in our remembrance by magnificent performance of a great artist.” 


BRAVAED—Puerto Rico: “The most thrilling artistic triumph in 20 years of 
music scored by our own Grace Moore—all hail to her forever!” 


ENCORED—Argentina: “Before a large audience, Miss Grace Moore, the cele- 
brated star of opera and stage, last night made her debut at the Colon. Her success 
could not have been greater or more merited. Many of the audience arrived skeptical, 
but soon Miss Moore’s exquisite voice, with its warmth and quality, coupled with her 
poise and the elegance of her musical knowledge, conquered the admiration of all, 
so that at the end of the performance, she received a warm and real ovation.” 

—La Presna 


CLIMAXED—Peru: “Grace Moore breaks by large margin the record ticket sale 
established in 1925 by the reception held for Prince of Wales in greatest artistic 


triumph in years.” 


OVATIONED—Venezuela: “Never has there been such a crowd at the Teatro 
Municipal. The audience occupied every available seat and overflowed onto the stage. 
The President of the Republic was present. A tremendous ovation greeted the singer.” 


a 


Started Coast to Coast Tour Sept. Breaking All Records Singing to 
the Thrilled Audience of 13,000 Women Before the 
Women’s Institute of St. Paul 





1942-1943 CONCERT TOUR NOW BOOKING 





Management: 
METROPOLITAN MUSICAL BUREAU, INC. 
Division COLUMBIA CONCERTS, Inc. 

F. C. SCHANG 

New York 


F. C. Coppicus 
113 West 57th Street 
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Metropolitan Opera 
Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer 


Management 
CONCERT MANAGEMENT 
ARTHUR JUDSON, INC. 
Division: COLUMBIA CONCERTS, Inc. 
113 W. 57th St. * New York, N. Y. 
Columbia Masterworks Records 


“For in this world of confusion and weariness, 
her strong, young, beautiful voice can lift the 
listening world above its pitiful self. Her charm and 
graciousness make us believe that music will help 
to bring peace to all mankind.” 









COLUMBIA CONCERTS Inc. has the honor to announce 
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MELCHIOR 


Heroic Tenor, Metropolitan Opera Ass’n 





OPERA CONCERT RADIO 


Season 1942—1943 Now Booking 


Victor Records 








Announcing New 
Management 


ie, CONCERTS, 
INC. HAS THE HONOR TO 
ANNOUNCE THAT FOR 
SEASON 1942-1943 THE 
WORLD FAMOUS HEROIC TENOR, 
LAURITZ MELCHIOR 
WILL BE UNDER ITS 
EXCLUSIVE MANAGEMENT 


for dates and terms 
apply to: 


METROPOLITAN MUSICAL BUREAU, Inc. 


(F. C. Coppicus and F. C. Schang) 


Division of Columbia Concerts, Inc. 
113 West 57th Street 
New York, N.Y. 
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we,’ F mann, supreme among tanists 


Grena Bennett, N. Y. Journal-American, Oct. 24th, 1941 


“HOFMANN AT THE HEIGHT OF HIS OLYMPIAN POWERS” 


John Briggs, N. Y. Post, Oct. 24th, 1941 


66 99 
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Robert Bager, N. Y. World-Telegram, Oct. 24th, 1941 


«  .._KEYBOARD MASTERY PERSONIFIED” 


Oscar Thompson, N. Y. Sun, Oct. 24, 1941 


“« .. EXCEPTIONALLY BEAUTIFUL PIANO PLAYING” 


Virgil Thomson, N. Y. Herald-Tribune, Oct. 24, 1941 


we mann 3 é ing was EES) OFF FS “ 
itis es g 


N. Y. News, Oct. 27th, 1941 


"HE IS 
S7itt Tops” 


Variety, Oct. 29th, 1941 





“Again the Audience succumbed to Mr. Hofmann’s Art” 
OLIN DOWNES, N. Y. TIMES, OCT. 24, 1941 


&é 

O: all the recitalists who flourish today, there is none quite the equal of Josef Hofmann who holds a 
generous section of the collective heart of the people. And like his famed chair which is unlike all other 
chairs he is highly unlike his colleagues. — He can match thes. all, talent for talent and gift for gift, and 
when the measuring is over, there is something left over that cannot be measured. All of which is by way 
of preface to the announcement that he appeared at the Masonic Temple Monday night. The house was 
packed and nigh unto 5,000 pairs of eyes were unwaveringly focused on that figure on the stage. But that 
isn't news. Neither would a rave notice be news because reporters have been standing on their heads since 
first he set finger to key.” Cecil Betron, Detroit News, Jan. 27, 1942. 


Management: METROPOLITAN MUSICAL BUREAU — Division Columbia Concerts, Inc. 
Hofmann’s Piano is a Steinway 113 West 57TH Str., New York City 























NATIONWIDE CONCERT HEADLINER 
New Sensational Successes in 1942 


“DENVER AUDIENCE LOUD 
IN PRAISE FOR NINO 
MARTINI 


Brilliant singer called back for 
eight encores at concert. 


More and more the audience wanted to hear 
that voice which has enriched the opera stage, 


movies and concert programs. And being as 
genial as he is talented, Martini complied with 





smiling graciousness. 





Naturally his singing of Puccini's “Che Gelida 
Manina" from “La Boheme" brought down 


the house. 


On and on he sang, and when at last the 
concert came to an end, the audience left the 
auditorium to the accompaniment of their 
own voices humming the last song they had 
heard, one of the eight encores." 


—The Denver Post, 
January 19, 1942 





-—3rd Denver Re-engagement — 


“MARTINI GIVEN MIAMI 
OVATION 


Runs out of encores to answer 
applause at U. of M. concert. 


Nino Martini, velvet-voiced Metropolitan 
Opera tenor, and John Bitter's well-governed 
University of Miami Symphony players stirred 
an enormous audience to a 10-minute clapping 
siege in Miami Senior High School Monday 
night, when they preesnted the second con- 
cert of the University's season. 





Martini, who had graciously capped his five 
scheduled numbers with three popularly de- 
signed encores was finally reduced to repeat- 
ing the most mellifluous of them all, “The 
Moon Is Mine Tonight," in order to still the 
clamor of his listeners. 








His voice comes easily and is rich in quality, 
with an extremely high reach; and his boyish 
personality inevitably captivates his listeners." 


—The Miami Herald, 
January 20, 1942 


—Ist Miami Engagement — 


AMONG OTHER RECENT TRIUMPHS FROM COAST TO COAST ARE: 


TORONTO 


"A capacity audience packing every inch of space in Eaton Audi- 
torium was thrilled by the beautiful tenor voice of Nino Martini." 


SAN FRANCISCO 


"His voice is one of those melting Italian lyrics." 


"Nino Martini was a handsome 
and fetching hero." 
—Baltimore Evening Sun 


pokD 


ARTIST 


CHICAGO (Oak Park) 
"An appreciative audience lavished applause upon Mr. Martini, who 
is the perfect singer of songs." 


—tToronto Star 


ATLANTA 


—Call-Bulletin "Martini's voice is wonderfully beautiful." 


LOS ANGELES 


"The large audience fairly flew into ecstasies.""—Los Angeles Herald Express 


# 
—OPERA- 


Martini has recently appeared with both the 
Metropolitan and Chicago Operas in the ‘Barber 
of Seville” and “La Boheme” and is scheduled to 
make additional Metropolitan appearances from 
his large operatic repertoire. 


—Musical Leader 


—Atlanta Constitution 


“Nino Martini was completely 
engaging in his part." 
—New York New 


MANAGEMENT, INC. 


Division: COLUMBIA CONCERTS, Inc., 113 W. 57th Street, New York, N. Y. 
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LOTTE LEHMANN LAUDE 
Critics Bestow 


FIRST RECITAL, JAN. 7, 1942 


"In her interpretations Mme. Lehmann once more revealed those 
attributes which have set her apart among her associates. The ability 
to color her tones with the utmost subtlety, her inwardness and fervor 
and the immediacy with which she can suggest the mood of a song, 
tragic or humorous, tender or heroic, were present with undimin- 
ished potency in nearly everything she undertook on this occasion." 

—N. Y. HERALD TRIBUNE 

"The house was packed for last night's program and the singer 
was greeted by an ovation the moment she appeared, for she has 
won a host of friends in the decade that she has been singing here." 

—wN. Y. TIMES 


“LOTTE LEHMANN HEARD IN THRILLING SONG RECITAL’’ 
By ROBERT BAGAR 


"The large audience in Town Hall last night was made up of 
fortunate people, for they sat in on one of the most thrilling song 
recitals heard hereabouts in some time. The recitalist was Lotte 
Lehmann, the event was the fourth this season in the Town Hall's 
justly celebrated Endowment Series. 

"These fortunate people found the distinguished soprano at the 
top of her art, her voice at its best, her program a scintillating one. 
There are few singers in the contemporary picture who can transport 
a person from mood to mood, from emotion to emotion, from 
tragedy to comedy and back with the consummate art of Mme. 
Lehmann. 

"There is warmth, there is joy, there is deep, poignant hurt to be 
experienced in cannily devised song programs. There are many 
other facets of living and imagining that composers have molded 
into their works. But only the true interpreter, the artist who feels 


keenly these qualities, may convey them to the hearers." 
—N. Y. WORLD-TELEGRAM 
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SECOND RECITAL, FEB. 8, 1942 


"Never has her singing been more deeply expressive, subtle and 
sensitive. There was a velvetness of legato, a purity of tone and a 
wealth of delicate nuance." 





—N. Y. TIMES 


"The large audience came prepared to applaud and remained 
to cheer. Her voice was luscious and beguiling and every word of 
the texts reached the auditors with the clearest diction." 

—wN. Y. JOURNAL-AMERICAN 


“Her performance of the cycle had the spine-tingling quality 
that makes her one of the most exciting vocalists of today." 
—N. Y. POST 


“LOTTE LEHMANN BETTER THAN A WHOLE OPERA 


She Sings Schubert's Cycle About Beautiful Miller Girl 
By LOUIS BIANCOLLI 


"Vocally she was in top form. The registers all behaved smoothly. 
Low tones had evenly sustained gold, and full-throated luster went 
into the high notes of the phrase, ‘Dein Ist Mein Herz’ in the song, 
‘Ungeduld.' 

"But what made the reading strictly Lotte Lehmann’s wasn't so 
much voice as what went with it. Mme. Lehmann's singing is never 
mere surface. The inner flame was always there. Emotional nuance 
was always just right. Her feeling for poetic content came out in 
every line. She made Schubert's tragic love-sequence ring with true 


fervor. In fact, she was better than a whole opera, light or grand." 
—NEW YORK WORLD-TELEGRAM 


Now Booking Season 1942-43 
MANAGEMENT: METROPOLITAN MUSICAL BUREAU, INC. 
F. C. Coppicus and F. C. Schang 


Division of COLUMBIA CONCERTS, Inc., 
113 W. 57th ST.,. NEW YORK CITY 
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playing we have heard. . . . Every aspect of the art 


virtuoso and the musician's sensibility. The hall was packed to 
* overflowing with as many as available space could permit seated 
on the platform.” 
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If you have not New York Times, Dec. 10, 1941 
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“My Mission in Life is to Make Audiences Happy and 
| Thoroughly Enjoy Doing So”.... says BACCALONI 


COLUMBIA CONCERTS, Inc. 


Presents 





BACCALONI | 


World's Greatest Basso Buffo 


assisted by 


FLORENCE GEORGE ELIZABETH WYSOR FRANCO PERULLI IVAN PETROFF EARL WRIGHTSON 


Soprano Contralto Tenor Baritone Baritone 


Entire production staged by ARMANDO AGNINI 
Messrs. MARIO VARCHI and EVERETT ROUDEBUSH at the two pianos 


Musical Director: MAESTRO MARIO VARCHI 


IN NEW AND UNIQUE 


OPERATIC CONCERTS IN COSTUME 


featuring 
4 Scenes from 4 Hit Operas 
DONIZETTI—“DON PASQUALE” 
VERDI—“FALSTAFF” 
DONIZETTI—“ELIXIR OF LOVE” 
MOUSSORGSKY—“BORIS GODOUNOW” 


"A Master and no mistake.” 
—Olin Downes, N. Y. Times 


"The finest piece of acting in the comedy 


field, not excepting Chaliapin." 
—Virgil Thomson, N. Y. Herald Tribune 
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also on tour with Metropolitan Opera Assn. 
March 17 to April 25, 1942 
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Rose Bampton Draws Audience of 
3000 As Symphony Guest Artist 


Attendance Largest of Season; Full, Rich Voice 
Is Enchanced by Natural Quality of Sweetness. 








BY CORA BRYAN McRAE 


Rose Bampton, as guest artist with the 
Houston Symphony Orchestra’ Monday 
night at the City Auditorium; drew the larg- 
est crowd of the season—about 3,000. They 
gave her a genuine and rousing reception. 
A tall, glamorous beauty, Miss Bampton’s 
voice is full and rich. A natural quality of 
sweetness is enhanced by her intelligent use 
of her great vocal gift. 

She sang first ‘“Divinities du Styx” from 
Gluck’s “‘Alceste,” a favorite opera with her. 
She was heard in this over the radio re- 
cently and so it was an added pleasure to 
find that Miss Bampton’s voice does not 
need any radio amplification. It is just ex- 
actly as true and as full in concert. Her 
stately presence in connection with the 
classic dignity of Gluck’s music was in itself 
rather a thrill. 

Miss Bampton’s most beautiful songs of 
the evening were “Ritonna Vincitor” from 
“Aida” and Santuzza’s aria from Cavalleria 
Rusticana, which she sang as an encore. 
Free from mannerisms, she sang in a full 
voice of great tonal beauty and with the 
exciting accompaniment for the Aida song 
and the audience was so excited that she 
was called back again and again. The 
“Habanera” from “Carmen” she sang with 
great beauty and expressed much with the 
deeper ranges of her voice. 


Oo Oo Oo 


It was a great treat to hear her sing. Her 
appearance here is one of the biggest musi- 
cal events of the season and she lived up to 
the high expectations of the audience. 








“Highest honor to Rose Bampton for singing the role of Elsa in ‘Lohen- 
grin’ with a degree of musical insight and with a poignancy of feeling 


unexcelled by any soprano of the present day.” 
Chicago Tribune—Dec. 14, 1941 


“The marvelous arias of Elsa came clear and enchantingly from the 
throat of Miss Bampton.” —C hicago News—Nov. 23, 1941 


“The super star of a cast of stars who served the notable revival of 
Don Giovanni’ was Rose Bampton. The trying tessitura (vocal range ) 
demanded by the role of Donna Anna holds no terrors for her. The 
acoustic stratosphere she explores with a beauty and a confidence that 
seems to reduce the famed difficulties of the part to ordinary dimen- 
sions,” —Washington Times Herald, Dec. 29, 1941 
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“There was an appealing lyricism in the mere sound of the voice; 
ample volume for any necessity and a real fund of emotion.” 


—N. Y. Sun, Dec. 13, 1941 


“She sang magnificently ... each number was greeted with an ovation 
that rose to wild heights.” Miami Herald, Dec. 16, 1941 


“She has a voice of great power, and her final aria was intoned with 
the utmost of resonance and of purity.” 


—New York Herald Tribune, Dec. 6, 1941 


“Rose Bampton added to the cast’s beauty list on vocal and physical 
counts both. She looked a real Wagnerian glamour girl as Sieglinde. 
. .. Miss Bampton’s singing rang out beautifully. .. .” 


—New York World Telegram, Dec. 13, 1941 
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to Kurt Baum as Cavaradossi- 
He stopped the show.” 


—Reed Hynds, 
St. Louts Star-Times 
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calibre of Kurt Baum." 


—El Nacional, 
Mexico Cits 
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Warsaw Philharmonic Orchestra 
Dresden Philharmonic 

Prague Philharmonic 

Brussels Symphony Orchestra 
Cannes Symphony Orchestra 
Warsaw Grand Opera 
Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra 
Chicago Symphony Orchestra 
Denver Symphony Orchestra 
Milwaukee Symphony Orchestra 
Chicago Grant Park Concerts 


Polish Ballet European Tour and 
New York World's Fair 


Tulsa Symphony Orchestra 


* 


MINNEAPOLIS JOURNAL 
Sincere and interesting personality and cultured musi- 
cianship. . . . To have missed his brilliant performance 
of Scriabin's "Poem of Ecstacy’’ would have been to 
miss one of the most exciting experiences of the season. 


MINNEAPOLIS TRIBUNE 
Step by step he built up his ideal of what the inter- 
pretation should be, always with great clarity, frequently 
with oases of ravishing loveliness, and just as frequently 
he permitted the orchestra to give voice to something 
approaching majesty of expression. 


CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 
He is indeed a most gifted artist. That he has a sense of form and that his taste is delicately 
modulated was made clear last night as were the superiority of his technic as conductor and 
the integrity of his motives as a musician. 


CHICAGO AMERICAN 


Mr. Bojanowski is not merely an expert conductor, he is a great conductor as well. He con- 
ducted everything from memory with a strong incisive beat and with a most eloquent left hand. 


CHICAGO DAILY TRIBUNE 
Mr. Bojanowski is a conductor fully aware of how to direct a concert to make it interesting. 
He is alive to the value of the rythmic accent, the brisk tempo, and a sustained melody, and 
he is a commanding personality well able to transmit his opinions and desires to the players 
under his baton. 


CHICAGO HERALD & EXAMINER 
Conductor Bojanowski is a forceful and resourceful master of the baton. He delights in drama 
of striking contrasts. He revels in a rich and songful melody. His beat is suave, graceful, 
vigorous, plastic, but always technically expert. 


MILWAUKEE JOURNAL 
His rare worth was brilliantly demonstrated as it has been previously. The reporter knows how 
_ he is regarded by the personnel, both for his musicianship and his diplomacy as a 
drill master. 
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Conducted with mastery 


@ TRIBUNA PRAGUE 
A conductor of highest cultural traditions 


@ DRESDNER WOCHENPROGRAM DRESDEN 
A strong musical personality which overflows with fullness 
and strength. 
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@ GAZETA WARSZAWSKA WARSAW 
He is a born conductor, an excellent specialist and an 
eminent artist. 
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“A pure lyricism, a warm 
lovely tone ... her diction 
was a joy.” 


NEW YORK TIMES 


“One of the greatest singers 
before the public at the 
present time.” 

WASHINGTON HERALD 
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@ “There has been much remarkable playing in Carnegie Hall 
but the recital by Robert Casadesus can be honored with the most 
telling of compliments—IT WAS IN A CLASS BY ITSELF.” 


Irving Kolodin, New York Sun, Dec. 6, 1941 


@ “Raised excitement to new levels. Epic style.” 
Louis Biancolli, New York World-Telegram, Oct. 31, 1941 


@ “The piano sang the melodies unforgettably. His bravura 
sparkled and cascaded." 
Olin Downes, New York Times, Oct. 31, 1941 


@ “Another exhibition of the superior type of pianism one has 
learned to expect from Casadesus. Never has the wide range of 
tone color, the fascinating combination of masculine strength and 
extreme delicacy or the technical prowess of this distinguished 
artist been employed to better purpose.” 


Noel Straus, New York Times, Dec. 6, 1941 


CE 1S THE ARTIST'S DATE-BOOK 





Orchestras take only the 


BEST 


Season after Season, they take 


CASADESUS 


Evidence: 


THE CASADESUS 
1941-42 CALENDAR 






























CONCERT MANAGEMENT ARTHUR JUDSON, INC. 


Division of Columbia Concerts, Inc. 


Stelaway Piano Columbia Recerdings 











CENTENNIAL SOLOIST 
New York Philharmonic-Symphony Orchestra 


Oct. 30, 31 and Nov. 2 












COMPOSER-PIANIST 


Cincinnati Symphony under Goossens 






Nov. 21, 22—World premiere of Symphony 
No. 2 of Robert Casadesus 





Rochester Philharmonic under Iturbi 


Dec. 18—Robert and Gaby Casadesus soloists in 
Casadesus’ Concerto for Two Pianos 

















SYMPHONY BROADCAST 
Ford Sunday Evening Hour 


Jan. 11—third engagement on popular program 


REMARKABLE REPERTOIRE 
Chicago Symphony under Stock 


Jan. 13, 15, 16—playing Beethoven ‘‘Emperor”’ 
and Mozart A major Concerti, also Weber 
Konzertstueck 


Pittsburgh Symphony under Reiner 


Jan. 30 and Feb. 1—playing Ravel Concerto for 
Left Hand and Mozart ‘‘Coronation’”’ Concerto 
















LEADING CONTRALTO, METROPOLITAN OPERA ASSOCIATION 


1941-42 


Concert Tour— 
15 States 
7th Season at 
the Metropolitan 


a 
Summer, 1942 


Re-engaged for 
South America 
Teatro Colon, Buenos Aires 
Teatro Municipal, Rio de 
Janeiro 
* 


Among Current 


Orchestral 


Engagements 


Two under Toscanini in the 
Beethoven Festival 


of the New York 
Philharmonic-Symphony, 


April, May, 1942 








Management: HAENSEL & JONES, 113 West 57th Street 
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NEW YORK TIMES, DECEMBER 23, 1941 


OPERA DEBUT MADE 
BY NADINE GONNER 


Soprano is Praised in Role of Pamina in ‘The Magic Flute’ at 
Metropolitan 


BRUNO WALTER CONDUCTS 














By HOWARD TAUBMAN 

Nadine Conner, young Ameri- 
can soprano, made good in her 
debut at the Metropolitan Opera 
House last night. She entered 
the company in the role of Pa- 
mina in Mozart’s “Magic Flute” 
and she immediately took her 
place as a_ sensitive, integral 
member of the cast. She sang 
and played as if she belonged on 
that stage and in that company, 
and when a young singer can 
accomplish so much in a Mozart 
opera on the first try she is a 
distinctive addition to the roster. 

Miss Conner, who was born in 
Los Angeles almost twenty-nine 
years ago, is a comely young 
lady, and she knows how to 





move unobtrusively on the stage. 
She can enunciate English clear- 
ly, for she has had extensive ex- 
perience on the radio, and since 
“The Magic Flute” is done in an 
English translation, it helps to 
have a singer who is at home in 
the language. 

Most important, the newcomer 
has a true lyric voice of even 
scale and purity of tone. She 
sang with refinement and good 
taste. Her molding of phrase, 
her instinct for the musical line 
and her regard for color showed 
that she has musicianship. She 
is a charming and welcome 
debutante, and the audience in- 
dicated that she had won her 
way. 








"An absolutely dependable vocal technique and artistry 
of a superior order." —New York Post 


"She sang with attractive lyric quality, her voice well 
focussed and smooth. Moreover, she possesses personal 
beauty, histrionic ability and good enunciation, all of which 
made a justly favorable impression." 

—New York Journal-American 
"She sang expressively, enunciated clearly and acted 
charmingly. She is friendly—so friendly that she entirely 
captivated Monday night's crowd and won a lot of spon- 
taneous applause." —New York Daily News 


"Miss Conner hailed with much justifiable applause. Last 
night she played and sang the role with remarkable poise 
and confidence. The tonal surface was generally even and 
the singer who had the advantage of a prepossessing 
appearence was able to interpret the character with an 
appealing and appropriate sense of youth and wistfulness. 
er principal aria had a communicatively expressive as 

well as a musicianly interpretation." 
—New York Herald-Tribune 


"Credit Nadine Conner with making an outstanding debut 
last night. The new soprano has a voice of appealing 
quality. It is even throughout its range with well rounded 
tones at top. It is clear and fresh and warm in tone .. . It 
sounds fresh and youthful . . . Here is a voice and a singer 
that should win wide acclaim." —Brooklyn Daily Eagle 
































STAR WAS BORN AT THE ‘MET’ LAST NIGHT 





—And in Philadelphia: 


"Miss Conner made a completely captivating Pamina. She seemed 
thoroughly at ease on the stage, and sang Mozart's gracious 
music with purity and clarity of tone, showing the good taste 
and intelligence to keep her voice generally within its natural 
dynamic bounds. She scored an emphatic and abundantly 
deserved success." _ Philadelphia Inquirer 





Evans Artist Management, Inc. 


Division: Columbia Concerts, Inc. 


113 West 57th Street 


Lawrence 
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"Emery Darcy sang so well and so sig- 
nificantly that his measures became one of 
the high points of the entire act." 


—Olin Downes, New York Times 


"Darcy disclosed the finest tenor voice 
to be associated with the part here in 
many years." 

—Jerome D. Bohm, New York Herald-Tribune 


"There was a remarkably fine perform- 
ance by Emery Darcy in the ‘Spring Song’ 
from ‘Die Walkuere.' His clear, robust 
tenor should carry him far in the Wagnerian 
household of the Metropolitan." 

—Cleveland News 


"He has a magnificent voice and knows 
the secret of effective singing. That is, he 
lets the content of a song seem to find its 
own expression in exactly the right tone 
qualities, exactly the right effects of accent 
and tempo. His singing had directness and 
simplicity and power." 

—Edward Barry, Chicago Tribune 


"Great range of tone with evenness 
throughout its scale. Artistic singing of the 
highest order." 


—Vancouver Sun 


“His voice rang out like a bell in the 
opening phrases and was splendidly scaled 
to meet the various emotions of the 
numbers." 

—Los Angeles Examiner 


Management: Haensel & Jones 


Division: Columbia Concerts, Inc. 


113 West 57th Street New York 
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“Very New” | 
“Highly Musical” 
“Vastly Entertaining” 





Fifteen try-out towns last fall ter- 
minated in a smashing sellout at 
Carnegie Hall, New York. “Their 

show is a wow.” —R. A. Simon 
in the New Yorker 





Now Booking, Fall of 1942 


Photos by Gjon Mili 


MANAGEMENT: METROPOLITAN MUSICAL BUREAU, Inc., (F.C. Coppicus & F. C. Schang) 


113 West 57th Street 


Division of Columbia Concerts, Inc. 


New York City 
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NOW BOOKING SEASON 1942-1943 © ALSO AVAILABLE THIS SPRING AND SUMMER 


VICTOR RECORDS 





113 WEST 57th STREET Management: METROPOLITAN MUSICAL BUREAU, Inc. 
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New York PM 
Dec. 17, 1941 


hy Ifseo 4 f The Harp: On Earth 
Mh Y As It Is in Heaven 
| Jj By Mark Scruusart 


I LEARNED a lesson last night. 
I would have thought it impossible to 
get dewy-eyed over a harp recital, but I 
was wrong. For last night’s affair at 
Town Hall given by Mildred Dilling, 
harpist, was a real live concert with as 
much fine music and virtuoso playing as 


‘‘Mildred Dilling is a fine harpist 99 in a piano or violin recital. 


oS Fe One explanation of this phe- 
—Virgil Thomson, New York Herald Tribune, Dec. 17, 1941 nomenon is that the artist is one of New 
York’s best. Mildred Dilling is a veteran 
harpist who not only refuses to pose with 
the usual harpy (no pun intended) man- 
" nerisms, but makes her instrument pro- 
duce sounds that may explain the harp’s 
popularity beyond the Pearly Gates. 








A NotHER explanation lies in 
the selection of music. 








"Miss Dilling's musicianship and 
sense of style were constantly in 
evidence, singing melodies, imag- 
inative interpretations and a wide 
variety of dynamic effects. It is to 
be hoped she will make her recitals 
annual events." 
—New York Times, Dec. 17, 1941 


NEW YORK RECITAL 


TOWN HALL 
December 16, 1941 


"The artist has a broad tech- 
nique and grasp of color to draw 
upon, besides a dynamic gamut 
running from glissando hushes to 
pealing chimes." 


—New York World-Telegram, 
Dec. 17, 1941 








"Mildred Dilling, renowned 
harpist, achieved another success 


Now Booking 
by her remarkable skill and artis- 





try." Season 1942-43 
—New York Journal-American, 
Dec. 17, 1941 
Management: 
HAENSEL & JONES 
COLUMBIA cONcEATE. INC. 
Lyon & Healy Harp 113 West 57th St., New York 
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"Frantz has increased tremendously 

T in artistic ~eeee ‘ large antes 

: was aroused to tumultuous applause, 

kp mature ert of Prants % Ge He played with great warmth of tone 

and gratifying repose . . . tonally 
; d ’ magnificent." 

ging endeavor an spectacular —Buffalo Courier, Jan. 28, 1942 


* 


result of dauntless genius, unflag- 


achievements. He is ever the per- 


"His playing was as dextrous as 
7 . 4 P ° ty] + s 
of strony felt and intelligent i. pes Refee, th avi te Sale 


controlled emotion, of sweeping ort his work." 
vag sail mer? Ne —Nashville Banner, Jan. 21, 1942 


fectly poised, warm-hearted artist 


interpretation and rich eloquence. cage: i as . . 
Frantz befcre an enthusiastic audience 


Ser aa eee, @ \ "His power in its dynamic range | 
ro er a tae” is astonishing, as is his velocity . . . 
& he disclosed an ingratiating beauty 
of lyricism, intimate and warm." 
5 —St. Louis Globe-Democrat, Jan. 17, 1942 ‘ 
h wi . 
\ "Brilliant musicianship coupled 
with tremendous technical equipment 
which packed the house." 


marked the concert given by Dalies 
—Columbus Enquirer, Jan. 21, 1942 

4 
"He ranks high among today's vir- 
tuosos ... one of the most enjoyable 
concerts given here... a great wealth 
of imagination as well as a remarkable 


variety of touch and tone." 
—Cedar Rapids Gazette, Feb. 6, 1942 


Season 1942-43 
Now Booking Coast-to-Coast 





PROCESO 


“In but 3 seasons of American appearances, 
Francescatti has rapidly established a reputation 


as one of the top-notchers.” 
—Chicago Sun, December 27, 1941 







































“Built himself up to a high peak of popularity 


within three seasons.” 
—Chicago Daily Tribune, January 13, 1942 


“As soloist with the San Fran- 
cisco Symphony, Francescatti 
drew a capacity audience. 
Played with an extraordinary 
beauty of tone.” 


—San Francisco Examiner, 
February 7, 1942 


‘‘None now before the public 
just like him.” 


—San Francisco Call-Bulletin, 
February 7, 1942 








1941-42 SEASON Sold-Out .- 54 CONCERTS IN 52 MONTHS 
including appearances with 11 Orchestras 


rd Successive Season 
New York Philharmonic-Symphony, (Centennial Soloist March 11, 13, 15, 1942) e Chicago Symphony e Cincinnati Symphony 


2nd Season-- Pittsburgh Symphony ¢ Rochester Philharmonic 


Also: San Francisco Symphony e« Cleveland Orchestra « Toledo Symphony 
Tri-City Symphony ¢« Dallas Symphony ¢ Southern Symphony, Columbia, §. C. 


— a 1942-43 NOW BOOKING 


113 West 57th Street CONCERT MANAGEMENT ARTHUR JUDSON New York City 


Division; Columbia Concerts, Inc. 
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UDOLF FiIRKUSNY, who gave 

his New York recital on 
December 14th, is the leading 
pianist of Czechoslovakia. While 
his specialty is the music of his 
native country, his virtuosity and 
musical taste is equally manifest 
in the music of the classical com. 
posers, the virtuoso music of the 
19th century, and the modern 
works as well. His playing of the 
Chopin B Minor Sonata at his 
Town Hall recital, brought a 
roar of applause and_ bravos. 
Rupo.r FirKUSNY IS A NAME TO 
REMEMBER, 


* Firkusny—A Name 


To Remember 


By Henry Simon 





They had heard by grapevine that the young 





man is something out of the ordinary. He is. 
For though equipped with a facile technique, 
he is first a musician and second an instru- 
mentalist. 

Thus, the Chopin B-minor Sonata, the only | 
completely familiar work on the program, got § 
an unconventional but logical and _ sensitive / 
reading. The opening phrase, for instance, is 
usually given out loud and bold and later re- 
peated in the same way. Mr. Firkusny first 
played it firmly but quietly, and then, when it 
returned, gave it full value. He had built up 
to a point where that was the only logical way 
to repeat it. The music grew under his hands 


all the way through in that manner, whether 





Photo: James Abresch it was a Bach Toccata, a Mozart set of varia- 


tions, or the group of Czech compositions that 





constituted the second half of the program. 


A name to YemMmem ber ay PM, December 15, 1911. 


RUDOLF FIRKUSN Y} 


The New Czech Pianist 


Management: METROPOLITAN MUSICAL BUREAU, INC. 
F. C. COPPICUS & F. C. SCHANG 


Division of COLUMBIA CONCERTS, INC., 113 W. 57th St., New York City 
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“THE PATTERNS OF MISS GAMBARELLI 
SHINE WITH ALL THE RICH BRILLIANCE 
OF 


GREAT THEATRE PERSONAL 


Gambarelli Gives Columbia 


Charmed Evening of Dancing 


Maria Gambarelli last night gave Colum-|It was followed by ‘Figurine’, a subtle|with Miss Gambarelli proved them worthy 
bians one of the most charmed evenings /|piece in the manner of the Javanese dancers, |partners. 
they have spent in many moons and made|with the hands and arms creating the 
it easy to understand why the immortal |greater designs ef the movement. 
Pavlowa should have named her “‘my logical 
successor.” “‘Snowflake’’ was above all the others 


the virtuoso piece of the evening and best 


The ‘Gay Nineties’’ number, done by 
Miss Gambarelli alone, establishes her as 
fine a mime as one is likely to see. She 
shows herself a comedienne with no inhibi- 


The premiere danseuse of the Metro- tions toward being riotously comic, with 


proves Miss Gambarelli as one of theline result that she reaps a rich harvest of 


politan Opera company gave a dance recital 
that delighted a full house at the Town- 
ship auditorium and she was most ably 
assisted by Willard Van Simons and David 
Adhar. It was a program of the widest 
variety and ranged from the classic ‘‘white 
ballet’ of her ‘“‘Dying Swan’’ and ‘“Snow- 
flake’’ through the Vienna waltz of “The 
Merry Widow” to a delightful bit of miming 
in “Gay Nineties’’. 


great artists of her profession. Her sheaf laughs with her interpretation of the young 


of pirouettes marked a high point in the lady who will resort to any game or wile to 


evening and the astounding lightness of her get her man. 
body movements makes it a perfect number 
for art. To the “Dying Swan” she brings 
an entirely different personality but the 
same great artistry. There is the same light 
delicacy but there is a wistfulness that 
makes her Swan a really ethereal creature, 


The fine balance with which Miss Gam- 
barelli poses her program does much to 
add to its general charm. All of the 
delicacy was retained on her side of the 
ledger and she requires of her two male 
artists a virility and vigor that goes for 
strength. Their three dances without the 
aid of her feminine touch were beauty in 


something from a world of dreams and fairy 
The patterns of Miss Gambarelli’s move-|tales. 


ment are as delicate and intricate as the ¢ 
e the large sense of the word without any 


finest filigree and at the same time shine} ‘‘Harlequinade”’, on the other hand, et : *. full of » with 
with all the rich brilliance of a great the-|Proves that the lovely dancer is actually|/"*0*e 0) Brettiess i Ut” ol strengt with- 
one seceusallin. very much of this world. She dances out out once dropping to mere acrobatics. 


her choreographic patterns with all the} Arthur Hollander at the piano provided 
“Valse Bluette’’, a traditional ballet num-|sparkle and glitter of the mischievous, |fine accompaniments and his two solo num- 

ber, opened the program, immediately serv-|romantic maiden who has two suitors at |bers brought demands from the audience 

ing notice on the audience that they were/her feet. The dancing of Van Simons and|for several encores. 

in for an evening of really great dancing.|Adhar in this, as in their other numbers M. du Q. B. 























The above is unexpurgated from the Columbia, So. Car. "State" of 
December 5, 1941 
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Exotic Philippine SOPRANO 


“7 Cecil Smith: 
Miss Gonzalez sings 
with fervor ... poetic 
imagination...a fluent 


and bright voice. 


Chicago Daily Tribune, 
Jan. 12, 1942 














Twenty-one performances of 
grand opera at the Radio City 


Music Hall 
May \1st—May 15th, 1941 


Inaugurated the season at the 
Hollywood Bowl July 8, 1941 


Closed the season of Grand 
Opera at Havana October 2, 1941 


Soloist of Milwaukee Symphony 
Orchestra “\ February 8, 1942 











Spring Concert Tour of the Far West « Fall Concert Tour of the Middle West 


NOW BOOKING 
CONCERT AND OPERA SEASON 1942-43 





Management: METROPOLITAN MUSICAL BUREAU, INC. 
F. C. Coppicus and F. C. SCHANG 
Division: COLUMBIA CONCERTS, INC. 
113 West 57th Street, New York 


























THE SINGING ACTOR 
WITH UNLIMITED 
AUDIENCE APPEAL 
















Steinway Piano 





“A rare display of rich and imaginative singing." “He is a finished artist in the best meaning of the word." 
“His singing is acting’—"Masterly finesse of expression." agreeably vibrant." 


“Possesses a fresh, flexible and virile voice." 


“Igor Gorin recital brilliant display.” the most resounding ovations ever given a soloist." 
—Toronto Star, Feb. 21, 1941 —Houston Post, Nov. 25, 1941 
“Gorin might have been singing yet so great was the appreciation “Gorin's rich baritone voice and engaging personality thrilled a 


accorded his numbers." 


“He won his audience with his first note.” "Richly deserved his pronounced success." 


"Millions for Defense" The Treasury Hour Show Kraft Music Hall Hour—Immediately re-engaged 
Two appearances—Only singing star to repeat WGN Chicago Theatre of the Air—4 re-engagements 


Some of the Recent Gorin Successes in Three Countries 


—Indianapolis Star, Nov. 1, 1941 —Havana, Feb. 7, 1941 
“Mr. Gorin disclosed a fresh supple voice, warm in color and 


—Evening Telegram, Toronto, Feb. 21, 1941 —St. Louis Post-Dispatch, Mar. 8, 1941 


“An expert showman, possessed of considerable dramatic sense." 


—Havana, Feb. 11, 1941 —Toledo Times, Feb. 18, 1941 


“Mr. Gorin scored a mighty personal victory. He won a series of 


capacity audience." 


—Houston Press, Nov. 25, 1941 —Williamsport Gazette-Bulletin, Nov. 19, 1941 


“Mr. Gorin aroused an unusual ovation by his expert singing.” 


—Battle Creek Enquirer-News, Mar. 4, 1941 —N. Y. Times, Dec. 8, 1941 


Recent Successes on the Radia 


“Igor Gorin on the ‘Millions for Defense’ Show was a sensation.” —Radio Daily 


““There’s young Igor Gorin who stole the entire show on a recent Treasury 
Hour program. He’s the first of many stars who have appeared on the pro- 


gram to make a return engagement. —Chicago Herald-American, Dec. 9, 1941 





AGAIN RE-ENGAGED FOR THE FIRST THREE PROGRAMS OF THE NEW TREASURY HOUR SERIES 














Victor Records | 





ARTIST MANAGEMENT, INC. 
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ERNEST HUTCHESON 











Division Columbia Concerts, Inc, 
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Hatfield 


American RKarttone 


Metropolitan 
Opera Assoctation 


194J-42 Cour: Again Sold Out...54 Dates 


October 7 through December 14: Concerts 


December |5 through March 15: 
Metropolitan Opera Season 


March 15 through April: Concerts 





Major Radio Appearances this Season include 
Ford Sun. Evening Hour (3rd Engagement) 
Coca-Cola Hour (3rd Engagement) 
Columbia Workshop 


205 Concert Engagements 
in 4 Years 





DIVISION OF COLUMBIA CONCERTS 


CONCERT MANAGEMENT ARTHUR JUDSON 


Strongly Advises EARLY BOOKING 


If you want to hear Hatfield in 1942-43! 















ST.LOUIS STAR-TIMES DECEMBER 13, 1941 


The Symphony 
Ida Krehm Fills a Man's 


Place in Brahms D Minor | 
By Reed Hynds | 


Few measure up to the deman 
certo for Piano an 


and asks so much 
can fill the billy. 
Among them, it became Start] 
Krehm, The Canadian-bo 
man’s challenge and flung 




















ds of the Brahms p Minor Con. 
d Orchestra, The work has such Homeric grandeur, 
of the interpreter, that only a handful of Pianists 


ingly apparent yesterday, is Ida 
™ pianist was & woman who accepted a 
it back at him, 


e first move- 


equipment. Few men are up 
to it. This made Miss Krehm’s attempt remarkable. What was 


t was a brilliant SuCCéss, 


more important, ho 
Not Only was 
competent. She gave 


Wwever, was that her effor 
she mechanically 
the concerto that 















| day’s achievement, 
Split-secong timing whi 


© conductor began With a ret 
ultimate, Shaking defiance from the orchestra as 
weighty utterance With the Piano, gs 


3 imilarly, Miss 
the solo Part with a 8racious simplicity Which 
statement. 


made Possible an 
it contested in 
Krehm entered 
stew into Passionate 


vement Immensely tragic, alternating between 
Sorrowfy] despair and vehement assertion, its in 
Probably has lost it the 


Place & concerto 
Slory it otherwise woul 


d have had, 
| Wasa Siant at 25, . Brahms 


The second 
| Krehm’s Playing, 


do a driving energy 
Ough the audience 
ly Played no more, 
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SUMMER, 1941 


TEATRO COLON, Buenos Aires, and 
TEATRO MUNICIPAL, Rio de Janeiro 


1 Roles: 

Des Grieux in “Manon,” Don Jose in 
! “Carmen,” title role of “Werther,” the 
| Duke in “Rigoletto.” 





“His dramatic and vocal interpretation 
was of good quality. His beautiful 
voice was lucid and well-managed, 
and his French articulation perfect. .. . 
The manner in which he handled the 
tragic finale communicated itself to 
the audience and was done without 
excessive dramatic passionate action.” 


“Raoul Jobin, the tenor, was again 
applauded. He is endowed with a voice 
both pleasing and resonant, thus mak- 
ing him one of the best singers of his 
category that has ever been heard in 
this opera house.” 

La Nacion, Buenos Aires 


| 
} 
| 
La Prensa, Buenos Aires 
— 


OCTOBER, 1941 
SAN FRANCISCO OPERA— 


In San Francisco, Los Angeles, 
Portland, Seattle. 


“Audience amazed at brilliance of 
Jobin.” Seattle Star 





“Admirable singing, fine lyric tenor, 
and acting won some of the warmest 
applause of the evening.” 

Oregon Journal 


“His tenor quality is clear and bright. 
There is musical appeal in every note, 
and good range and fine timbre mark 
him as a candidate for operatic lead- 
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Tenor Star of 5 American Opera Houses 


RAOUL JOBIN 
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NOVEMBER, 1941 
CHICAGO OPERA— 


Debut in "Carmen" 


“Raoul Jobin showed himself to be 
the best French tenor to show here 
since Lucien Muratore. His Flower 
Song stopped the show with a brilliant 
B flat.” Variety 





“Jobin’s beautiful voice, straight-for- 
ward delivery, and natural allure, 
added to a real French diction, stamped 
him as an important ‘find’ to the 
company.” 

Herman Devries, Herald-American 
“Brought to the role the polish and 
finesse of Metropolitan experience . . . 
won his audience, nearly stopping the 
show in the third act.” 

Journal of Commerce 
“His portrayal of Don Jose was all 
that could be desired .. . the masterful 
Jobin . . . extraordinarily fine voice.” 


Trenton Evening Times 


DECEMBER, 1941 
METROPOLITAN OPERA— 


3rd Successive Season 





Leading roles opposite Lily Pons 
Gerald in “Lakme” and Tonio in 
“Daughter of the Regiment” 

“His impersonation (Gerald) was 
steeped in style, musicianly, and, 
what’s more, persuasive.” 


Robert Bagar, World-Telegram 
"Sang to stirring effect.” 


f 


oe es 
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ership. Los Angeles Examiner Robert Lawrence, Herald-T ribune 


RECENT CONCERTS "RAOUL soe vans AUDIENCE" 


“The well known opera star was not even 
allowed his intermission in peace for upon 
the insistent applause of the audience, he 


“Jobin, who achieved such outstanding 
success here last spring with the Metropoli- 
tan in ‘Manon’, did not disappoint us in 
concert. His voice is appealing, as well as 





being fresh and vigorous. His splendid tenor “He has a brilliant top voice .. . his singing rendered two encores, a popular French song, 
charmed and delighted the enthusiastic of ‘O paradiso’ from ‘L’Africaine’ was the and this was followed by ‘Mignon’. The 

| audience.” finest individual achievement of the eve- latter literally brought the house down!” 
Quebec Chronicle-T elegraph, Jan. 14, 1942 


| New Orleans States, Nov. 10, 1941 ning.” Springfield Union, Nov. 18, 1941 


SEASON 1942-43 NOW BOOKING 
CONCERT—OPERA-—RADIO 


CONCERT MANAGEMENT ARTHUR JUDSON, INC. 
113 West 57th St. Division of Columbia Concerts, Inc. _ New York 








ARTHUR 


LeBLANC | 


Canadas Foremost Violinist’ 


‘A MASTERLY YOUNG VIOLINIST .. . A KREISLER IN THE 


MAKING.”’ 
Edward W. Woodson, Toronto Telegram, Feb. 11, 1941 


“COMMANDS A BEAUTIFUL TONE...WARM AND RICH, PURE, 


AND TRUE.”’ 
New York Times, Jan. 13, 1942 


LATEST SUCCESS—January 27, 1942—MONTREAL 


In Beethoven Concerto under Desiré Defauw at Concerts Symphoniques. 


Headline “A TRIUMPH FOR LEBLANC” 
“Received an ovation rarely seen or heard here.” 
Frederic Pelletier, Le Devoir 


“There were many good things in the program but the greatest 
was the Beethoven Concerto as played by Arthur LeBlanc.” 
Daily Star 


“Concerto de- 

mands that the 

soloist be a 

great interpret- 

er in addition 

to a great virtuoso. Le- 

Blanc unites both qual- 

ities, and it was with 

inspired nobility that 

he revealed the virile 

voice of Beethoven at the same time that he 
displayed his extraordinary gifts as a violinist.” 
Marcel Valois, La Presse 





. i. 


“His technique was flashing, brilliant and his audi- 
ence was held spellbound . . . applauded for five 


minutes.” Gazette 


New York Herald Tribune—‘“Seldom does one hear 
a tone of such consistent loveliness as that with 
which Arthur LeBlanc invests his interpretations. 
At once transparent and glowing, and always pure 
in intonation, it is an unfailing balm to the ear... 
et should gain wide recognition for he is an artist in 

b the truest sense of the word.” Jerome D. Bohm 


4 Boston Evening Transcript—‘“Proved himself an 
artist and technician of altogether exceptional 
powers. His tone was sweet and true, with soaring 
power in the upper register. He has a remarkably 
pure intonation, even in the most difficult double 
stops. His interpretations have breadth and sweep, 
dazzling execution.” Edward Downes 


Lk etme.” 








Next Season Now Booking 


CONCERT MANAGEMENT 
ARTHUR JUDSON 


Division: Columbia Concerts Inc. 
113 West 57th Street New York City 











“ KILEN YI 





TYPICAL KILENYI AMERICAN SUCCESSES 


e"An exciting and wholly rewarding performance . . . there was the fire and brilliancy of 
Mr. Kilenyi’s playing . . . a magnificent ardor, a plentiful technic . . . with a chivalric im- 
petuosity the grand old piece crashed and caracoled to its end. The audience furiously 

applauded—would not allow the concert to go on until he had played an encore.” 
—Olin Downes, New York Times 





¢"Pure singing tone and sense of poetry without which an approach to Chopin is a waste 
of time .++ Maintained the lovely lyric plane that was the true home of the composer's 
spirit. —St. Paul Pioneer Press 


¢"He imbued the music with the poetic lyricism which is needed to give it validity. . . 
Playing was clean-cut in effect and full of imagination... Emphasized the singing line of 
the themes.” —Minneapolis Star Journal 


¢"A new musical genius! New to this country, although he has been known abroad for some 
years... The children cheered, whistled and clapped the young virtuoso in an honesty 
of appreciation . . . Response of the evening audience was no less sincere—they knew 
they were hearing a pianist of extraordinary powers.” —Toledo Times 


* "Strikes his chords with a positive unison that thrills... Poised and able, his youthful 
aspect made his performance the more amazing. Won new triumph later with four 
Piano solos...Recalled to footlights again and again.” —Los Angeles Examiner 


"Innate gifts of imagination and individuality .. . Beethoven's Waldstein Sonata glowed 
under Mr. Kilenyi’s hands in a fluid current, shining in warm hues . . . Dohnanyi a 
fine exhibition of vivacious, spectacular color .. . Debussy sparkled in impish agility; 
served as admirable prelude to the brilliant and diabolic pyrotechnics of the Mephisto 
Waltz.” —Baltimore News-Post 
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CLOSES FIRST SEASON IN AMERICA WITH 
BRILLIANT HOLLYWOOD BOWL CONCERT 













F THE peerless Polish pianist, Ignace Jan Paderewski, 





could have lived to read the Los Angeles Herald and 
Express of July 23, 1941, he doubtless would have 
agreed with the judgment of its music critic, Carl Bronson. 








Bronson began his review of Edward Kilenyi's Holly- 
wood Bowl debut by declaring, ‘Another Paderewski 







was discovered last night!’ explaining furtherthat Kilenyi 






had played with "a command over difficulties and an 






aplomb that used to characterize only a Paderewski.”’ 







For Paderewski himself had been one of the first to 
detect the resemblance of Kilenyi's playing to that of 






his own younger years. The occasion was Kilenyi's ap- 






pearance at 22 as soloist for the French-Hungarian 
Liszt Memorial Concert in Paris in 1936. Paderewski, 
attending the concert with friends, joined heartily in the 








applause, enthusiastically stating, “This great young 
talent recalls vividly my own playing when | was a 







youth of Kilenyi's age.” 
















Famous Conductors under whose batons 






Kilenyi has played include: 







BEECHAM DOHNANY! MITROPOULOS 
PARAY MUCK KLEMPERER 
woop MENGELBERG SZELL 
GAUBERT MUNCH BIGOT 













ORMANDY (April 1942) 


"The true successor of the great Romantics, an artist in the grand man- 
ner of Liszt and Rubinstein.” —Beecham 


“Kilenyi is a great artist. It is not easy to rouse my enthusiasm, but he 
did it the minute he touched the piano.” —Ormandy 


“There is but one young artist whom one may compare musically with 
Kilenyi—that is Menuhin.” —Mengelberg 


Kilenyi has made forty Columbia Masterworks recordings. His latest, to be released 
soon, is the Chopin E Minor Concerto played with the Minneapolis Symphony under 
Mitropoulos. In 1938 Kilenyi was awarded, in competition with internationally famous 
artists, the Grand Prix du Disque. The only other American artists ever to have won 
this award were Yehudi Menuhin and Marian Anderson. 













KILENYI'S ORCHESTRAL REPERTOIRE INCLUDES THE FOLLOWING: 
Beethoven . . Concerto No. | in C Major Liszt . . . Concerto No. | in E Flat Major 
Beethoven . . . Concerto No. 3 in C Minor Pe a ee Hungarian Fantasia 
Beethoven . . . . Concerto No. 5 in E Flat Liszt . . . « Todtentanz (Dance of Death) 
Ms 6 tk ee Concerto No. 2 in B Flat Mendelssohn . . . . Concerto in G Minor 
e's. 6 0 © 6. Concerto in E Minor Mozart .°._. Concerto in A Major (K488) 
Gem «0 6 és Concerto in F Minor Mozart . . . Concerto in C Major (K467) 
a «6 oe ss Concerto in C Minor Schubert-liszt. . . . Wanderer-Fantasia 
Dohnanyi . Variations on a Nursery Theme Schumann ..... Concerto in A Minor 
Tschaikowsky . . . Concerto in B Flat Minor 

















MANAGEMENT, 


Division: COLUMBIA CONCERTS, Inc.. 113 W. 57th Street, New York, N. Y. 








Columbia Masterwork Records Steinway Piano 
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Y A/ulee. 


New -Mezzo-Soprann METROPOLITAN OPERA ASSOCIATION 


2A Thrilling Voice 


Mona Paulee showed what a really fine voice she has. 
Her solo, the well-known and popular “Gavotte,” 
was splendidly sung. —Cincinnati Post 





) F 














A wonderfully flexible and expansive voice . . . soar- 
ing, resilient tone that carried with ease all over the 
arena... in the grand style of tonal passion and 
operatic crescendo of climax. 

—Toronto Daily Star 









The natural beauty and 
strength of her voice and 
the warmth and imagination 
of her interpretive style, 
spoke of exceptional poten- 
tialities. 


—Philadelphia Bulletin 











Miss Paulee has a superb voice, with com- Mona Paulee, exotic brunette, whose glorious 


plete mastery of every mechanical | vocal mezzo-soprano voice scored a tremendous 
device ... She sings with incisive intelligence, 


coloring the voice to the need of the text . : 
and expressing every emotion from poignant vibrant, richly colored voice, animated by 
tragedy to the most infectious gaiety. intelligence and fine musicianship. Besides 

—Ohklahoma City Daily Oklahoman expert vocal production throughout, a laud- 
Hers is a voice of wide range, of rich texture ably even range with thrilling top notes, the 


and vibrancy, alive to every note and phrase. soprano enhances her work by unlimited 
She captured the fancy of musician and lay 







triumph, impressed with the beauty of her 













> - : : ; emoti ic i i . 
listener alike. .. . Miss Paulee is something tonal and dramatic rewere = 
very special in the way of mezzo sopranos. sources, compelling in the artistry with which 

—Tacoma News Tribune they are used. —San Diego Union 





First Season-Engaged Twice-NEW YORK PHILHARMONIC SYMPHONY 












LAWRENCE EVANS ARTIST MANAGEMENT. INC. 


Division: Columbia Concerts, Inc. * 113 West 57th Street, N. Y. C. 








o ENGAGEMENTS! 




















Presents 
MOZART’S 








TRANSCONTINENTAL TOUR 


THE NINE O'CLOCK OPERA COMPANY 














THIS SEASON 








The 
MARRIAGE 


FIGARO” 


IN CRISP, IDIOMATIC 
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ENGLISH TRANSLATION — 
IN ATTRACTIVE, DRAMATIC MODERN DRESS— 
IN A CONCENTRATED, FAST-MOVING VERSION 




















Al delightful, high-spirited producti 


“It was really an opera, and the singers sang and 
acted like a real company of real troupers who had 
been playing together more or less all their lives. 
Never have I seen an audience enjoy, never have 
I myself enjoyed ‘Figaro’ with such whole-hearted 


gusto.” 
Top: Vera Weikel —VIRGIL THOMSON, New York Herald-Tribune 


Bottom: Max Walmer 
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Now Booking Season 1942-43 





CONCERT MANAGEMENT ARTHUR JUDSON, Inc. 


Division of Columbia Concerts, Inc. 


“ % 


} 113 W. 57th St. New York 


- F ( a) Gertrude Gibson John Tyers 


Allen Stewart 





2nd TRANSCONTINENTAL TOUR 














on / 












Top: David Otto 
Bottem: John McCr 










Helen Van Loon 
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Soprano, Metropolitan Opera Association 


Bon sound is the loveliest I have heard produced by human throat since the so-called golden age 
of song.” 


—Glenn Dillard Gunn, Washington Times-Herald, October 31, 1941 


“A reincarnation of the younger Nordica. The same glorious flow of warm, glowing tones; tender, 


wooing and sensuous, produced with enthralling freedom.” 
—Hector Charlesworth, Toronto Globe and Mail, October 17, 1941 


Management: HAENSEL & JONES, Division: COLUMBIA CONCERTS, Inc., 113 West 57th Street, New York 
André Mertens © Horace Parmelee 


Soloist —N. Y. Philharmonic-Symphony — Bruno Walter Victor Records Radio — Ford and Coca-Cola Hours 
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NOW BOOKING 
SEASON 1942-43 


CONCERT MANAGEMENT 
ARTHUR JUDSON, INC. 


Division of 
COLUMBIA CONCERTS, Inc. 
113 West 57th Street New York 


Victor Records ® Steinway Piano 

















Te ET 


Te RAPP FAMILY SINGERS 














I i sing with the naturalness and joy of 
birds and children, yet with the skill of pro- 
fessional musicians. . . 


"The most extraordinary musical event in years! 
These nine perfectly astonishing people put on a 
musical evening that will long remain in the minds of 
the audience which was so impressed it all but wore 
itself out applauding. 


“Musicians first, perhaps, but not far behind in showmanship 
in the best sense of the word, the family presented a program 
as outstanding for its artistic integrity as for its enormous 
appeal. The concert, in addition to being musically flawless, 
was a rare and capitivating event.’ u—testen taola 


® "The pure, sweet, unpretentious voices were excellently 
blended and the singing was marked by sincerity and fullness 
of heart." —N. Y. Times 


® "Seasons of singing together have resulted in an almost 
perfect choral technique, a flawless blend of voices, and a 
high degree of finesse. Numbers sung in English were notable 
for clarity of diction." 


—Springfield, Mass., Morning Union 





Dr. F. Wasner 
Conductor 


TOUR OF 96 DATES 





© "The Trapp Family Singers conquered us with 
their fresh and wholesomely unspoiled voices, with 
their gracious and natural personalities, with their 
finesse and versatility. . . . The vocal balance was 
excellent throughout, while the quality of tone was 
one of unstrained and self-effacing richness." 


—Colorado Springs Gazette 


® "The well blended voices of the six women and two men, 
projected with appropriate dynamic variegation and purity 
of intonation along with their ability to convey the devotional 
and felicitous moods of the music, provided some of the most 
rewarding moments spent in a concert hall this season." 


—N.Y. Herald Tribune 


© "Like a mental and spiritual breath from far high places.” 
Pasadena Star News 


@ ''So evident was their sound musicianship, their impeccable 
taste, their sincerity of purpose, that in a aot time they have 
won the praise of a nation surfeited with much that is merely 
spectacular. The appearance of the Trapp Family Singers 
was an event of great musical significance." 


ALLAN TREMPER, The Ft. Wayne Journal-Gazette 


Now Booking Season 1942-1943 


Management: METROPOLITAN MUSICAL BUREAU, Inc., 
(F. C. Coppicus & F. C. Schang) 


Division of Columbia Concerts, Inc. 


113 West 57th Street, New York City 


Victor Records 



































AMAZING MUSICAL ENDOWMENTS - YOUTH AND BEAUTY - AUDIENCE APPEAL 


NEW YORK— 


"She has in an exceptional degree virtuoso blood." 





—OQOlin Downes, New York Time 





































“INORDINATELY 
" "Her astonishing performance set the audience and members of the orchestra to 
GIFTED cheering." 


—New York Times New York W orld-Tele gra 


"The young violinist is peerless.” 
—New York Post 


BOSTON— 


"Miss Travers brings a tone of singular opulence, and to this rich and 
fruity tone she adds both a virtuoso temperament and a virtuoso equip- 
ment. In matters of execution and intonation she is practically infallible." 


—Warren Storey Smith, Boston Post 


CHICAGO— 
"A prodigious violinist. Her agile fingers traversed difficulties 
with enormous technical diligence, force and bravura." 


—Herman Devries, Chicago Herald American 


"That magic compound of technique, timing and in- 
stinct that sets an audience cheering." 


—Claudia Cassidy, Chicago Journal of Commerc 


MINNEAPOLIS— 


"She plays as superbly as only Heifetz may have ac- 
complished when of her age. The Introduction and 
Rondo Capriccioso by Saint-Saéns will forever recall 

Sarasate, Ysaye and Thibaud when played as Miss Travers 


did.” 


—Victor Nilsson, Minneapolis Morning Tribune 


PHILADELPHIA— 


"Patricia Travers came to thrill a capacity audience. A musical 
treat of the highest order.” 


—Samuel L. Laciar, Philadelphia Evening Bulletin 


MOTION PICTURE DEBUT 


Paramount's 
| “There's Magic in Music” | 
| 

es 


PATRICIA 






Soloist with— 


NEW YORK PHILHARMONIC-SYMPHONY 
NATIONAL ORCHESTRAL ASSOCIATION 
CHICAGO SYMPHONY 

CHICAGO CIVIC ORCHESTRA 

DETROIT SYMPHONY (FORD HOUR) 
HARRISBURG SYMPHONY 







AMERICAN VIOLINIST 












Management: HAENSEL & JONES, 113 West 57th Street 


DIVISION : COLUMBIA CONCERTS, INC, 







and other major symphonic organizations. 
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OHN TYERs 


Brilliant Young American Baritone— 











>) 


. ’ ° ° ] 9 
“One of the great surprises in a season of musical excellence” | 





“Mr. John Tyers’ Figaro was handsomely sung and acted with 
style, a quite original and personal style for the most part. 


| 
re ° fh y , ry? | 
Virgil Thomson, New York Herald-Tribune | 


, 





“To young Mr. Tyers as Figaro went first honors for consistently 
good use of a good voice.” 
Oscar Thompson, New York Sun 





“Tyers’ baritone was of appealing quality and size, and was used 
with expert musicianship.” 





St. Louis Star-Times | 
— — 


“Tall, handsome John Tyers, who has an excellent voice, was 
- ie -< ~ 
vocally and dramatically a thoroughly convincing Figaro. 
Flint Journal | 





“John Tyers, with rich baritone voice and unusually good dic- 
tion, sang and acted the part of Figaro very well.” 
Nashville Banner 





| 

“John Tyers was one of the great surprises one gets sometimes in 
a season of musical excellence... . - A rewarding musical ex- 
perience that renews delight and faith in America’s musical | 
potentialities. . . . His voice is a fine baritone of ingratiating 
quality, brilliant when necessary, always colorful, and of 
ample power for any demand upon it. He sings with a smooth, { 
beautiful and effortless production. His diction is admirable 
and always distinctly enunciated. He has mastered the sub- 
tleties of interpretation in many phases, from lyric to 
dramatic utterance, and brings to it an innate musical feel- 
ing, a sympathetic approach and keen understanding, which 
gives unusual pleasure to his listeners.” 

Richmond Leader 


_—  —— 


“John Tyers with his warm, mellow and very pliable voice was 
ideal, dashing and romantic. He was consistently good both in 
ringing baritone voice and in stage personality.” 


Ottawa Citizen 





‘ 


*... he impressed with the exceptional beauty and rich quality 
of his voice, practically flawless production and dramatic 
ability of a high order. Such a burst of ringing applause as 
has not been heard in the bowl came at the close of the aria.” 


The San Diego Union 


a 





“John Tyers was a handsome, full-voiced “Figaro”, a splendid 
actor and a grand singer.” 
Knoxville Journal 





This young baritone seems to be gifted with all the essentials 
for a highly successful career. Endowed with a robust, virile 





: voice of resonant musical qualities, a sound, workable method 
Season 1942-43 Now Booking of by =~ which gives him freedom of his vocal resources, | 
and a keen sense of musical values, the young singer has the 
LAWRENCE EVANS ARTIST MANAGEMENT, INC. equipment upon which to build a success. His singing of the 


113 West 57th Street New York, N. Y. Grand Rapids Press 


| 
| Division: Columbia Concerts, Inc. group of Schubert songs proved him an intelligent recitalist. 
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STRID VARNAY 


Soprano 


Metropolitan Opera Association 


i F \ EWEST, youngest and most sensational 
of the Metropolitan Opera stars, Astrid 


Varnay’s amazing first season is climaxed 
by her assignment to the feminine lead in the 
world premiere of Menotti’s opera “The 


Island God.” 


The twenty-three year old Swedish-Ameri- 
can soprano is the heroine of a series of 
astonishing achievements. Until December 
6, she had never appeared on any stage. Since 
that day—on which she made operatic his- 
tory by substituting without rehearsal for 
Lotte Lehmann in “Die Walkuere”—she has 
sung four major Wagnerian roles at the 
Metropolitan, Sieglinde and Bruennhilde in 


“Die Walkuere,” Elsa in “Lohengrin,” Elisa- 





beth in “Tannhauser.” There is nothing to 
match this in the history of singing—a novice 
taking these storied roles, so steeped in great 
traditions of singing and acting, and, in 
every case, winning phenomenal success 


with press and public. 


Management: HAENSEL & JONES Division: Columbia Concerts, Inc. | 


André Mertens Horace J. Parmelee 


113 West 57th Street, N. Y. | 


COLUMBIA RECORDS 
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In BE MU Season 942-1948 


Management: Metropolitan Musical Bureau, Inc.. 
(F. C. Coppicus and F. C. Schang) 

+ Division of Columbia Concerts, Inc, 

113 West 57th Street, New York City Ae ; 
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KARL KRAEUTER 


VIOLINIST 


PHYLLIS KRAEUTER 


CELLIST 


WILLARD MacGREGOR 


PIANIST 





' KRAEUTER I 


° 


BRILLIANT AMERICAN TRIO 


NOW ON 


Second Extensive Tour 
FOLLOWING 


OUTSTANDING SUCCESS 


TRANSCONTINENTAL TOUR—1941 


NOW ON SECOND TRANSCONTINENTAL TOUR 


Management: HAENSEL & JONES 
Division of COLUMBIA CONCERTS, INC. 
113 West 57th Street New York, N. Y. 














Marcel 
HUBER 
’Cellist 


"A true and rarely equipped artist" 
—New York Times 


"Luminous tone quality, fine sense of style" 
—New York Herald-Tribun 


"Supreme virtuosity and expressive power’ 
New York World-Telegram 


“Warm and luscious quality of tone’ 
—New York Journal-American 


"One of the best equipped ‘cellists now in the 


public eye" —New York Post 

"There are few ‘cellists who command a tone of 

his flexibility and suavity." —New York Sun 
s 





) : i isi 7 ° 7 -erts, 7 , a : . 
Management: WAENSEL & JONES Division Columbia Concerts, Inc NOW BOOKING 
113 West 57th Street New York SEASON 1942-43 
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Alphabetical Listing of Artists Available for Concerts, Opera, Radio, etc. 


SOPRANOS 


Rose Bampton 
Hilda Burke 
Nadine Conner 
Agnes Davis 
Muriel Dickson 
Enya Gonzalez 
Helen Jepson 
Florence Kirk 
Lotte Lehmann 
Dorothy Maynor 
Lucy Monroe 
Grace Moore 
Lily Pons 

Bidu Sayao 
Eleanor Steber 
Helen Traubel 
Astrid Varnay 


MEZZO-SOPRANOS 


Edwina Eustis 
Helen Olheim 
Mona Paulee 
Suzanne Sten 
Risé Stevens 


CONTRALTOS 


Bruna Castagna 


Anna Kaskas 
Kathryn Meisle 


Jean Watson 


BASSES 


Salvatore Baccaloni 


Paul Robeson 


HARPIST 
Mildred Dilling 


HEADQUARTERS: 113 West 57th Street, NEW YORK CITY 


Columbia Concerts 








Presents for Season 1942-1943 


TENORS 


Paul Althouse 
Kurt Baum 
Jussi Bjoerling 
John Carter 
Richard Crooks 
Emery Darcy 
John Dudley 
Raoul Jobin 
Charles Kullman 
Robert Marshall 
Nino Martini 
Lauritz Melchior 
James Melton 


Richard Tauber 


PIANISTS 
Erno Balogh 
Harold Bauer 
Moissaye Boguslawski 
Robert Casadesus 
Shura Cherkassky 
Rudolf Firkusny 
Dalies Frantz 
Robert Goldsand 
Josef Hofmann 
Randolph Hokanson 
Vladimir Horowitz 
Ernest Hutcheson 


José Iturbi 
Edward Kilenyi 
Ida Krehm 
Eugene List 
Witold Malcuzynski 
Mieczyslaw Munz 
Guiomar Novaes 
Theodore Paxson 
Serge Prokofieff 
Rudolf Serkin 
Hilde Somer 


Reginald Stewart 


VIOLINISTS 
Adolf Busch 


Zino Francescatti 
Jascha Heifetz 
Anatol Kaminsky 
Joseph Knitzer 
Arthur Le Blanc 
Paul Makovsky 
Yehudi Menuhin 
Albert Spalding 
Henri Temianka 
Patricia Travers 


Erno Valasek 
BARITONES 


Norman Cordon 
Nelson Eddy 
Igor Gorin 
Lansing Hatfield 
Julius Huehn 
Edward Roecker 


Lawrence Tibbett 
John Tyers 
Leonard Warren 


Robert Weede 
DANCERS 


Carmalita Maracci 
and Dance group (8 persons) 


Maria Gambarelli 
(and 2 Dancers) 
Carola Goya 
In programs of Spanish 
Dances 


’CELLISTS 


Marcel Hubert 
Gregor Piatigorsky 


FLUTIST 


Georges Barrére 


CHICAGO OFFICE: 344 Wrigley Building 





Los Angeles: 


L. E. Behymer, 415 Auditorium Bldg. 





TWO PIANOS 


Bartlett and Robertson | 
Morley and Gearhart | 
Vronsky and Babin 


SPECIAL ATTRACTIONS 


Ballet Russe | 
de Monte Carlo 


A National Institution 





Pons-Kostelanetz | 
America’s Unique Combination 


Baccaloni and Company | 
Operatic Concerts in costume | 
(6 singers and 2 pianists) 


Adolf Busch & Rudolf Serkin 


Sonata Recitals 


Melchior and Varnay 


Joint Recitals 


General Platoff | 


Don Cossack Chorus 
Nicholas Kostrukoff, Conductor 


Paul Draper & Larry Adler 


“The Marriage of Figaro” 

Mozart’s Great, Gay Opera, 
Sung in English, Streamlined 
Version in Modern Dress 














Trapp Family Singers 
Dr. F. Wasner, Conductor 
(10 persons) 


Robert and Gaby Casadesus 


Special Piano Programs of 
Soli and Duets 


ENSEMBLES 


Barrére-Trio 
(Barrére-Britt-Rappaport) 


Busch Quartet 


Kraeuter Trio 
’Cello, Violin, Piano 
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113 West 57th Street 
New York City 
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Concert—Opera—Radio 
CONCERT MANAGEMENT ARTHUR JUDSON 
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MUSICAL AMERICA for February 10, 1942 
Charles L. Wagner, Inc. 


Columbia Concerts Corporation 


Metropolitan Musical 
Bureau 


(Continued from page 33) 

artists before the public. He will appear 
in his concerts in costume with a support- 
ing company consisting of Florence George, 
soprano; Elizabeth Wysor, contralto; 
Franco Perulli, tenor; Ivan Petroff, bari- 
tone; Earl Wrightson, baritone; Mario 
Varchi, musical director; Everett Roude- 
bush, assistant musical director; Armando 
Agnini, stage director. The programs will 
feature excerpts from ‘Falstaff’, ‘Boris 
Godunoff’, ‘Elixir of Love’ and ‘Don 
Pasquale’. 

Carmalita Maracci and her dance group 
will-end their present successful transcon- 
tinental tour on the Pacific Coast, after 
which Miss Maracci will return to her 
home in Hollywood. 

Other singers on the Metropolitan Mu- 
sical Bureau’s list are Helen Olheim, 
mezzo-soprano of the Metropolitan Opera, 
and Enya Gonzalez, the Philippine so- 
prano. Also on the list but absent in 
Europe for an indefinite period are the 
tenors Jussi Bjoerling and Richard Tauber. 
The Metropolitan Musical Bureau is ser- 
viced by F. C. Coppicus, F. C. Schang 
and Humphrey Doulens. 





Lawrence Evans 


(Continued from page 34) 
hanced by war conditions rather than be 
disturbed. This is especially true if ac- 
tual hostilities do not reach our leading 
cities. Our strong position as the domi- 
nant musical nation in the world is cer- 
tainly an established fact. 

“During the last six weeks, I have found 
all of our large cities going ahead with 
their plans for next season without any 
hesitation of any kind. It is expected that 
subscription courses and series will be ad- 
vertised and promoted in the same manner 
as in the past. 

My own list of artists for next season 
will as usual include: Lawrence Tibbett, 
Helen Jepson, Rose Bampton, Dalies 
Frantz, James Melton and Dorothy May- 
nor, as well as the newcomer, Mona 
Paulee, mezzo-soprano of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company. Also John Tyers, young 
baritone, who is singing the role of Figaro 
in ‘The Marriage of Figaro’ production. 
He will sing more solo concerts next sea- 
son, 

“Likewise, it is my plan to introduce in 
a number of concerts next Fall, Nadine 
Connor, new lyric soprano of the Metro- 
politan Opera Company, who made a suc- 





Steinway Hall 





cessful debut in the revival of ‘The Magic 
Flute’ this season. 

“Both Miss Connor and Miss Paulee 
were also engaged to sing special perform- 
ances with the New York Philharmonic 
Symphony last month, a distinct honor 
conferred on both artists during their first 
season.” 


Jack Salter 


(Continued from page 34) 
has just donated his services for a Red 
Cross concert in Carnegie Hall in March. 

“As soloist, his current season lists ap- 
pearances with the Detroit, St. Louis, 
Minneapolis, Pittsburgh, and Chicago sym- 
phonies, This is in addition to his recitals 
in cities from coast to coast, as far south 
as Havana, and west as Vancouver. He 
has already played in army camps in Cali- 
fornia, Illinois and Pennsylvania and will 
play others as they fit into his concert 
schedules”. 

“It has been a source of gratification to 
me to see the way the public has received 
and demanded Helen Traubel this past 
season. She will have fulfilled eighty-three 
engagements, a sold-out tour, when the 
season ends next May, including concert 
dates, radio appearances, and as guest solo- 
ist with several of the major symphony 
orchestras, besides her roles at the Metro- 
politan. She has already sung Elsa in 
‘Tannhauser’, Briinnhilde in ‘Die Walk- 
tire’ and makes her ‘Gétterdammerung’ 
Briinnhilde debut this month, 


She will have made two transcontinental 
tours within a year, one this, past Summer 
when she left New York after appearing 
at the Stadium, to sing at Ravinia Park 
in Chicago, then on to the Hollywood 
Bowl, San Rafael and Santa Barbara in 
California; the other on winding up her 
current tour, on the west coast, including 
San Francisco, Los Angeles, Palo Alto, 
Vancouver, Tacoma and Seattle en route 
home, including festival engagements at 
Lawrence, Kansas, and Ann Arbor. Among 
her recent record releases are ‘Three 
Deathless Songs’ with the Philadelphia 
Orchestra under Leopold Stokowski, a 
notable addition to her large number of 
recordings”. 

“Nino Martini fulfills another coast-to- 
coast tour this year, as well as his en- 
gagements with the Metropolitan and Chi- 
cago opera companies in ‘The Barber of 
Seville’. Later in the season he will per- 
form in ‘La Bohéme’ and several other 
roles. This month he was one of the par- 
ticipants in the anti-fascist rally at Madi- 
son Square Garden. He is planning on sing- 
ing in several camps this year en route to 
his concert dates, 

“Tgor Gorin, while singing in his concert 
appearances, has managed to sandwich in 
several radio dates including the ‘Millions 
for Defense’ show, two engagements on 
the ‘Treasury Hour’, being the only star 
to repeat on that program; three dates on 
the Chicago Theatre of the Air over 
WGN and, in January, was co-guest star 
on the Kraft Hour, after which he was 
immediately re-engaged for another spot 
on the same show for Feb. 12. 

“Ending up his first season in America 
with an appearance at the Hollywood Bow] 
last Summer, Edward Kilenyi, American- 
Hungarian pianist, appeared this season 
with Mitropoulos and the Minneapolis 
Symphony, followed by his recording of 
the Chopin E Minor Concerto with the 
same orchestra. 

“In New York he made two appear- 
ances, one on the YMHA course and last 
Wednesday on the Clin Downes series 
sponsored by the Junior League. Other 
outstanding engagements, yet to be fulfilled 
this season, are three appearances with 
the Philadelphia Orchestra under Or- 
mandy, when he plays the ‘Emperor’ Con- 
certo, a re-engagement by Raudenbush 
with the Harrisburg Symphony, and two 


[\ announcing his plans for the concert 
season 1942-1943, Charles L. Wagner is 
laying special emphasis on opera perform- 
ances and ensemble attractions because, he 
says, “We find the people throughout the 
country want a lot of entertainment for 
their money these days. As I see it, the 
trend just now is away from individual re- 
citalists except for the big-name artists, and 
I have planned next season’s list of attrac- 
tions with a view to giving the local man- 
agers a wide choice of ensembles. The war 
is causing a reduction in many college 
budgets due to the falling off of registra- 
tions as the boys go into service and the 
girls go into war work, but with this one 
exception we are looking forward to a 
splendid 1942-43 season. 

“Following up the success of our ‘Barber 
of Seville’ and ‘Don Pasquale’ opera com- 
panies on the road during the past two 
seasons, we are going to present ‘La Bo- 
héme’ with a company of seventy and an 
omen of thirty, under the direction of 
Giuseppe Bamboschek. This company will 
play six nights a week with alternating 
casts, including: Hilda Burke, Suzanne 
Fisher, Jean Tennyson, and Frances Greer, 
who was formerly the star of the Philadel- 
phia Opera Company, will share the femi- 
nine leads; while the masculine wing will 
be held up by Armand Tokatyan, William 
Hain, Mack Harrell, Arthur Kent, Oscar 
Natzke, Robert Gay and others. Each per- 
formance will be staged by Désiré Defrére 
and will be given in excellent English.” 

‘The Barber of Seville’ will be available 
for its third season with essentially the 
same cast that has scored brilliantly 
throughout the country during the past two 
seasons. This season it will be available 
in either Italian or a fine English transla- 
tion, sung by an all-American cast. Carlos 
Ramirez, young South American baritone, 
will again sing the title role; and Hilde 
Reggiani will again star as Rosina. John 
Gurney will sing Don Basilio and Louis 
D’Angelo will be the Dr. Bartolo. New to 
the cast will be Victor Laderoute, young 
Canadian tenor, who will be assigned to the 
role of Count Almaviva; and Lucielle 
Browning, contralto of the Metropolitan 
Opera, who will sing Bertha. As in the 
past, the company will be under the musical 
direction of Walter Ducloux, and the stage 
direction of Mr. Defrére. Both companies 
travel complete with stage crew, scenery, 
lighting equipment and business manager. 
Both of these unique traveling opera units 
are available in certain sections of the 
country through Community and Civic Con- 
cert Services. 


Mr. Wagner is launching the Farbman 
String Symphony, which has made two 
Town Hall appearances, in the major con- 
cert courses of New England, the Eastern 
and Southern states. Edith Shiller will be 
piano soloist. A fourth ensemble is a vocal 
group to be known as the Pan American 
Quintet, all young American singers. Eileen 
Farrell, young dramatic soprano who has 
lately been featured on many important 
radio broadcasts, will share the femi- 
nine honors with Lucielle Browning, con- 
tralto of the Metropolitan Opera. Victor 
Laderoute, young Canadian tenor, has been 
engaged for this ensemble. Carlos Ramirez 
will be the baritone and John Gurney will 
sing the bass parts in these programs which 
will be made up entirely of ensemble num- 


bers. 





concerts in Havana, Cuba, with the Pro- 
Arte. 

“From my talks with the local concert 
managers who have been in New York 
during the past two months I see clearly 
that concert activities will go on unabated.” 





Haensel & Jones 


(Continued from page 34) 
ber, soprano of the Metropolitan Opera; 
Suzanne Sten, mezzo-soprano; the con- 
traltos, Bruna Castagna, Metropolitan 
Opera; and Jean Watson; the tenors, Paul 
Althouse, John Carter, "Richard Crooks 
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Edward W. Snowden 


Among the outstanding vocalists on Mr. 
Wagner’s list will be Jeanette MacDonald, 
a favorite soprano of concert, radio and 
moving pictures, who will resume her con- 
cert activities upon completion of her pres- 
ent picture commitments. Jan Kiepura, 
opera and film star, who has just been en- 
gaged for new pictures in Hollywood, will 
be available. Alexander Kipnis, bass-bari- 
tone of the Metropolitan Opera, who has 
returned to the American concert scene in 
the past five years, will have a record 
season next year, according to advance 
bookings. Younger singers under Mr. 
Wagner’ $s management are Lucielle Brown- 
ing, Jean Tennyson, star of the current 
nationwide broadcast series, ‘Great Moments 
in Music’, which is heard weekly over CBS 
on Wednesday nights; Victor Laderoute, 
tenor, and John Gurney, bass-baritone of 
the Metropolitan Opera. 

The only instrumentalists on Mr. Wag- 
ner’s list for the coming season are two 
outstanding young Americans: Joseph Bat- 
tista, pianist, who won the Novaes Award 
of a tour through South America, and 
Howard Boatwright, a gifted newcomer 
among violinists. These artists are avail- 
able as soloists or in special joint-recitals 
with unusual programs. 
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(all of the Metropolitan), and Robert 
Marshall; the Metropolitan Opera bari- 
tones, Norman Cordon, Julius Huehn and 
Leonard Warren; the pianists, Moissaye 


Boguslawski, Robert Goldsand, Randolph 
Hokanson, Mieczyslaw Munz, Guiomar 
Novaes and Serge Prokofieff; violinists, 


Paul Makovsky, Henri Temianka, Patricia 
Travers; ’cellist, Marcel Hubert; harpist, 
Mildred Dilling ; special attractions, Doro- 
thy Crawford, in Original Character 
Sketches, assisted by a concert pianist; 
Carola Goya, in Programs of Spanish 
Dances, and the Kraeuter Trio (Phyllis 
Kraeuter, ’cello; Karl Kraeuter, violin, and 
Willard MacGregor, piano). 
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Willmore and Powers 





Anne Kirby 


Arthur Willmore 


HE list of Willmore and Powers art- 

ists for next season includes the follow- 
ing artists: Ellen Ballon, Simon Barere and 
Charles Naegele, pianists; Whittemore and 
Lowe, duo-pianists; Orrea Pernel, English 
violinist; Benno Rabinof, violinist; Mar- 
celle Denya, French soprano; Elsie Hous- 
ton, Brazilian soprano; Virginia Johnson, 
soprano; Joan Peebles, contralto; William 
Hain, tenor; ‘An Evening at the Opera’ 
featuring Virginia Johnson and William 
Hain; Winslow and Fitz-Simons, dancers 
Felix Salmond, ’cellist ; Antonia Brico, con- 
ductor; Burle Marx, Brazilian conductor ; 
The Trio of New York (Carl Friedberg, 


pianist; Daniel Karpilowsky, violinist and 





A 


Boosey and Hawkes 


Artists Bureau, Inc. 


HE Boosey & Hawkes Artists Bureau, 

Inc., now entering the third season 
since its founding, has grown enormously 
in this short period. Ever since the be- 
gining of the Nineteenth Century the old 
publishing house of Boosey & Hawkes had 
an artists department as well as a depart- 
ment for instruments. Today, however, the 
Artists Bureau, has been designed to take 
a front rank position in the house, and the 
many branches of Boosey & Hawkes all 
over the world, in New York, Toronto, 
London, Sidney ard Capetown, will more 
than ever become places of outlet for its 
work when hostilities have ceased. 

The Boosey & Hawkes artists’ list com- 
prises outstanding conductors and instru- 
mentalists as well as composers and lectur- 
ers. Béla Barték eminent Hungarian com- 
poser, and his wife, the pianist, Ditta Pas- 
ztory Barték, are scheduled for lecture re- 
citals and duo-concerts. Sir Thomas 
Beecham, who has been appearing as guest 
conductor at the Metropolitan Opera House, 
may go on tour with the company. Later he 
will conduct a Mozart festival with the 
Seattle Symphony and will also appear with 
the Montreal Festival in April. Antonio 
Brosa, noted Spanish violinist, has been en- 
gaged as soloist under Sir Thomas for the 
Seattle Mozart Festival. The English con- 
ductor Stanley Chapple is now holding a 
permanent position at the Peabody Con- 
servatory of Music. During the Summer, 
he will appear with the St. Louis Little 
Symphony as well as enter into his third 
season as assistant to Dr. Serge Kousse- 
vitzky at the Berkshire Music Center. 


The Schola Cantorum of New York, 
conducted by Hugh Ross, will honor its 
founder, Kurt Schindler, at its Spring con- 
cert. The program will present first per- 
formances of several settings of melodies 
taken from Mr. Schindler’s monumental 
collection, ‘The Folk Music and Poetry of 
Spain and Portugal’. Composers who have 








Rhea Powers 


Felix Salmond, ’cellist.) 

Simon Barere and Benno Rabinof are 
notable new additions to the list of Will- 
more and Powers artists. 

The war situation is still too new for us 
to express an opinion as to how far reach- 
ing its effect on the concert field will be. 
No doubt there will be many drastic 
changes but no one can foresee them at 
this time. 

As a management we have already felt 
the impact of the World War in the loss of 
Georges Enesco who was not allowed to 
come to America last year. We expect to 
— Whittemore and Lowe to the Army or 
Navy. 


UE 





Ernest Nash 
Ralph Hawkes 


been commissioned include Deems Taylor, 
Aaron Copland, Carlos Chavez and Juan 
José Castro. 

Other conductors on the Boosey and 
Hawkes list include: Erno Rapee, director 
of the Radio City Music Hall, who is pre- 
senting all the symphonies of Mahler and 
‘Das Lied Von der Erde’; Daniel Saiden- 
berg, conductor of the Saidenberg Little 
Symphony in New York and the Saiden- 
berg Sinfonietta in Chicago; and Fritz 
Stiedry, conductor of the New Friends of 
Music, which will be heard in the Spring 
in Bach’s ‘Musical Offering’ and the Art of 
the Fugue. 

Also under their management are: Paul 
Wittgenstein, one armed pianist; the Eng- 
lish duo, Viola Morris, soprano, and Vic- 
toria Anderson, contralto; Betty Humby, 
young English pianist; Yella Pessl, harp- 


Albert Morini 


ELEBRATING his third season as a 

concert manager in the United States, 
Albert Morini has, in that space of time, 
expanded his activities throughout the 
country, and has taken under his manage- 
ment twelve outstanding soloists and group 
attractions, 

In the past month, he has also concluded 
negotiations with W. Colston Leigh, Inc.., 
to open up over 10,000 auspices hitherto 
closed to music. 

Now dividing his time between his office 
and the road, Mr. Morini anticipates a 
marked increase in the interest for good 
music. Among the artists to be under his 
direction for the coming season, are Jessica 
Dragonette, soprano and radio star; Anne 
Brown, soprano; Stell Andersen, out- 
standing American woman pianist; Fray 
and Braggiotti, duo-pianists (by arrange- 
ment with Musarts Management); Percy 
Grainger, world renowned pianist-com- 
poser (by arrangement with Antonia 
Morse) ; Ruggiero Ricci, violinists ; Darius 
Milhaud, leading French composer, con- 
ductor and pianist; Lois Bannerman, 
American harpist, and Haydee Morini, 
young dancer. 

Because Mr. Morini has observed a 
great widening of interest in group attrac- 
tions, he is presenting exclusively next 
season, the National Grand Opera Com- 
pany, George D’Andria, director, and the 
American Ballad Singers, Elie Siegmeis- 
ter, director. Widespread demand for opera 
in English has prompted the National 
Grand Opera Company to offer Verdi's 
‘La Traviata’, to be given entirely in Eng- 
lish with a cast of well known singers 





Albert Morini 


from the Metropolitan, San Francisco, 
Chicago and New Opera Companies, with 
full orchestra, chorus and ballet. 

The American Ballad Singers, a timely 
group attraction, devoting itself to folk 
songs from the time of the Pilgrim fathers 
up to date with the most recent, ‘Ballad 
of Colin Kelly’, will undertake a nation- 
wide tour this coming season. 

The outlook, judging from the record 
and advance interests, says Mr. Morini, is 
certainly a healthy one! 
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sichordist ; Ruth Posselt, violinist; William 
Primrose, violist; and the Primrose Quar- 
tet, comprising Joseph Fuchs and Josef 
Gingold, violins, Harvey Shapiro, ’cello, 
and Mr. Primrose. Composer-lecturers on 
the list include Aaron Copland, Ernst Kre- 
nek, Colin McPhee and William Schuman. 

New artists are: Rosalyn Tureck, dis- 
tinguished pianist; Dance Players, Inc., a 
new ballet company under the direction 
of Eugene Loring; and Carmine Gagliardi, 
young American tenor. 

Edna Phillips, harpist, is also under the 
management of Boosey and Hawkes. 


Annie Friedberg 
NNIE FRIEDBERG is expecting a 
better season than ever due to the war. 

She reports that inquiries are coming in 
regularly and that although some organi- 
zations are delaying definite bookings en- 
gagement activities are well under way. 
erstin Thorborg, contralto, and Her- 
bert Janssen, baritone, both of the Metro- 


politan Opera, have just been added to the 
list, Miss Friedberg is happy to say. Hav- 





Annie Friedberg 


ing just returned from a trip to the Middle 
West, Miss Friedberg found enormous en- 
thusiasm for these two new artists as well 
as in other bookings. 

Ralph Kirkpatrick, harpsichordist and 
pianist, is another well-known artist now 
under the management of Miss Friedberg. 

Additions to Miss Friedberg’s list in- 
clude: Ish-Ti-Opi, American baritone, 
known for his interesting costume recitals; 
Amparo Navarro, pianist, better known as 
the sister of José Iturbi; and the young 
Canadian contralto, Nora Conklin. 

Miss Friedberg’s outstanding attractions 
include Elisabeth Schumann, Carlo Morelli 
and Grete Stueckgold; the Budapest String 
Quartet; Carl Friedberg, George Chav- 
chavadze, Leonard Shure and Frank Mann- 
heimer; Marcel Grandjany and Milton 
Katims. 

Also on her list are Myra Hess, pianist; 
Roman Totenberg, violinist; Jascha Bern- 
stein, ’cellist ; the New American Trio con- 
sisting of Mr. Totenberg, Mr. Bernstein 
and Mr. Wolff, pianist; Maria van Delden, 
soprano of the Metropolitan Opera; Julia 
Peters, Lillian Gustafson, Marjorie Mc- 
Clung, Frieda Volkert and Gloria Vanda, 
sopranos; Dorothy Bacon and Ruth Ford, 
contraltos ; George Perkins Raymond, Rob- 
ert Betts, Richard Deneau, Clyde Keutzer 
and Kenneth Sakos, tenors; Barre Hill, 
Leonard Stocker, Donald Moore and Rob- 
ert Shanley, baritones. 





Olney Management, 
White Plains 
f Peer Mrs. Julian Olney Series of sub- 


scription concerts will enter its thir- 
teenth season next October at the West- 
chester County Center in White Plains. 
There are always six concerts in the sub- 
scription series, but others are pres« nted 
as extra attractions. 

No final decision had been reached by 
press time on the artists to appear ii the 
subscription series next season. Mrs. 
Olney reports, however, that she expects 
to present Horowitz, Melchior and Varnay 
in joint recital, and a performance by the 
Philadelphia Opera Company. Later on ™ 
the Spring she also plans to announce 4 
second subscription series of musical events 
suitable for a smaller hall. 
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y, Bronislaw Huberman, Fritz Kreisler, 
Jathan Milstein, Erica Morini, *Isaac 
Stern, Miriam Solovieff, Joseph Szigeti, 
Roman Totenberg and Efrem Zimbalist. 
’Cellists: Emanuel Feuermann, Raya 
Garbousova and Janos Scholz. 

Pianists: Jacques Abram, Claudio Ar- 
rau, *Alexander Borovsky, Alexander 


Brailowsky, Anita Dorfmann, Albert 
Hirsh, Oscar Levant, Josef Lhevinne, 
Marvin Maazel, Adele Marcus, Hortense 
Monath, Sergei Rachmaninoff, *Artur 
Rubinstein, Franz Rupp, Gyorgy Sandor, 
Artur Schnabel, Karl Ulrich Schnabel, 
Jan Smeterlin and Leo Smit. 
’ Duo-Pianists: Josef and Rosina Lhe- 
vinne; Luboshutz and Nemenoff. 
Ensembles: Curtis String Quartet, Gor- 


don String Quartet, Kolisch String Quar- 
tet, Salzedo-LeRoy-Scholz Ensemble. 

Harpist: Carlos Salzedo. 

Flautist: René LeRoy 

Special Attractions: *The Ballet 
atre, *Philadelphia Opera Company, *Don 
Cossack Chorus, *Ruth Draper, Oscar 
Levant, Orchestra of the New Friends 
Of Music of New York, *Carmen Amaya, 
*Jacques Cartier and *Ballet Russe de 
Monte Carlo. 


*By arrangement with S. Hurok. 


The- 





Popular Division 


(Continued from page 32) 

concert audiences—from New York to 
Honolulu and from Canada to Mexico— 
than any other single artist. Radio’s ‘First 
Piano Quartet’ recently created a sensation 
in the concert halls and is scheduled for an 
appearance in the Lewisohn Stadium this 
Summer. Donald Dickson may be said to 
have started his professional career in 
radio where he created a box office value 
for his name which could later be capital- 
ized upon in his concert programs. Lucille 
Manners, Thomas L. Thomas, Felix Knight 
and Conrad Thibault are other examples 
of radio’s enhancing the concert careers of 
talented young artists. 

“It has always been my personal feeling 
that a manager’s responsibility to an artist 
is very great indeed. In dealing with an 
artist, one is in fact dealing in human life. 


Dolores Hayward 
OLORES HAYWARD artinounces the 


renewal of all contracts with artists un- 
der her management and the addition of 
Atty van den Berg, former soloist of the 
Ballet Jooss, and Ross Graham, popular 
Radio baritone. 

Irra Petina celebrates her fifth year with 
Miss Hayward. Her schedule during the 
past season included sixteen weeks at the 
Metropolitan Opera in New York and on 
tour; five weeks with the San Francisco 
Opera Company on tour; an appearance in 
‘The Daughter of the Regiment’ at the Chi- 
cago Opera and her light opera debut on 
the West Coast during the Los Angeles 
civic light opera festival. Her bookings 
lor next season includes a reengagement 
with the Civic Light Opera Company of 
Los Angeles. 

Eugenia Buxton, American pianist, en- 
ters into her fourth year under Miss Hay- 
ward's management, During 1941-42, Miss 

Suxton fulfilled numerous dates in the mid- 
dle west and south. Recently she was 
heard as soloist with the Memphis, Knox- 
Ville and Syracuse Symphony orchestras. 
Due to her debut in Los Angeles this past 
season, she returns to the West Coast in 
1943 or an extensive tour. In February of 
1943 he has been booked for thirteen dates 
in the middle-west and in the Spring she 
will he heard in the eastern states. 

Francia White who holds an unmatched 
record for long term radio contracts during 
the past five years, has been re-signed for 
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With such a great responsibility to be dis- 
charged, NCAC and every member of its 
staff will attempt to leave no stone un- 
turned toward making each and every art- 
ist’s career successful.”’ 


S. Hurok 


(Continued from page 32) 
contemporary English, convincingly acted 
and sung by a company of young all-Amer- 
ican artists in tasteful modern stage produc- 
tions, Under the direction of Sylvan Levin, 
the company will embark upon its tour as 
soon as it has completed its scheduled per- 
formances in Philadelphia. 

Firmly fixed in the concert world are 
Marian Anderson and Artur Rubinstein, 
who are currently in the middle of their 
schedules. Miss Anderson, who was 
awarded the Bok Prize by her native Phil- 
adelphia, has announced the annual prize 
for young talented artists, subsidized by 
the $10,000 she received last March, De- 
spite her intensive tour, the singer has 
managed to lend her aid to the various na- 
tional agencies for the purpose of building 
the forces of freedom. 

Mr. Rubinstein likewise has participated 
on the Treasury Program and other na- 
tional functions while fulfilling his com- 
mitments from coast-to-coast. 

The tenor Jan Peerce made his Metro- 
politan Opera debut and will appear in 
more concerts this year than ever before, 
even while he sings with the Metropolitan 
both in New York and on tour. 

Carmen Amaya, who, after a year of 
preparation, appeared in Carnegie Hall 
and will embark upon an extensive season 
following her appearance in MGM’s ‘Pan- 
ama Hattie’ in March. Mischa Elman, 
violinist, and Ruth Draper, the monolog- 
ist, are continuing on the Hurok roster; 
also Alexander Borovsky, pianist, and 
Blanche Thebom, mezzo-soprano, the lat- 
ter having made good the promise of her 
artistry in her tour of twenty-two cities 
this year. William Horne, tenor, will be 
inducted into the United States Army 
shortly. 

Continuing at the top of their popularity 
are the Original Don Cossack Chorus and 
dancers under the direction of Serge Ja- 
roff, who, in the last twelve years, have 
appeared in an average of 100 American 
cities each 





season. 





Larry Gordon 
Dolores Hayward 


the fourth time on the Telephone Hour 
with James Melton. Aside from her weekly 
radio appearances, Miss White returns to 
the concert and opera stages for brief 
periods. This coming season she has been 
booked heavily in the middle-west and will 
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WGN Concerts 


E have been fortunate that WGN 

Concerts’ list of attractions has been 
exactly what the public wanted. Our four 
stars at the Metropolitan have already add- 
ed new laurels to their successes this sea- 
son. Josephine Antoine, in addition to 
singing three performances of ‘Rigoletto’ 
since the Metropolitan opened, has added 
a new role to her repertoire by taking over 
the Queen in ‘Coq D’Or’, winning distinc- 
tion by her portrayal in the part. 

Frederick Jagel enjoyed the signal honor 
of appearing in the first presentation of 
‘Phoebus and Pan’ at the Metropolitan re- 
cently, under the baton of Sir Thomas 
Beecham. He also scored successes in his 
appearances with Grace Moore in ‘Tosca’ 
and ‘La Bohéme’, both in New York and 
in Chicago. 

John Bsownlee was lauded for his Papa- 
geno performance in “The Magic Flute’, 
and his ability to step in and sing in “The 
Barber of Seville’ when his colleague, Law- 
rence Tibbett, was ailing, met with acclaim. 

Karin Branzell, a versatile performer, 
turned in a new record this season when 
she sang in two operas in one day. 

Egon Petri has a concert tour scheduled 
that is unparelleled. Each of the pianists 
on our list is finding audiences more than 
receptive to their work. Sidney Foster, 
Sascha Gorodnitzki, and Dougherty and 
Ruzicka are all being heard with major 
symphonies. 

Maurice Eisenberg, ’cellist; Ossy Renar- 
dy and Zlatko Balokovic, violinists, are 
booked for concerts with leading orchestras 
throughout the country. 

On the airwaves, Marion Claire, star 
of the operetta series, is gaining new audi- 
ences weekly. Miss Claire is also scheduled 
to appear as guest star on numerous net- 
work shows during the coming months. The 
soprano has just completed a new album 
of records which features many of the 
melodies she has popularized on the radio. 

Martha Graham and her company have 
been booked not only for this season but for 
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be heard frequently in the eastern states. 

Atty van den Berg has been signed for 
fifteen appearances in Oklahoma during 
March of 1942, fulfilling further dates in 
the east through April and May. 

Ross Graham starts his seventh year on 
the ‘Cities Service Concert Hour’ (NBC), 
and a new series on the ‘Prudential Hour’, 
(CBS). His concert appearances for the 
coming season will be confined to the East- 
ern states due to his two weekly broadcasts. 

All artists under Miss Hayward’s man- 
agement are contributing a portion of their 
concert fees to the Red Cross to be 
awarded in the towns where they appear. 
Miss White is also contributing her ser- 
vices in numerous army camps. To date, 
she has signed for sixty-five camps through- 
out the country. 





Eric Semon 


OR many years responsible for the pres- 

ence of many European artists at the 
Metropolitan Opera, Eric Semon reports 
that this season those engaged through him 
are Kurt Baum, tenor; Dr. Lothar Waller- 
stein, stage director; Paul Breisach, con- 
ductor; John Garris, tenor; Maria van 
Delden, soprano, and Gerhard Pechner, 
baritone. 

Mr. Semon is busily working for several 
young American artists, among whom are 
Christina Carroll, soprano, who has already 
sung with the St. Louis Grand Opera and 
has been re-engaged, and with the Los An- 
geles and San Francisco operas; Dorothy 
Westra; Roberto Silva, Mexican bass, who 
appeared in the New Opera this season and 
will be heard again in their Fall season, 
and has also sung important roles in the 
Chicago Opera; Carlos Alexander, bass, 
who has sung with the St. Louis and Ha- 
vana operas and given a successful Town 
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next. Added to her extensive repertoire 
is her newest piece, ‘Punch and the Judy’, 
which has been received with considerable 
favor in every city in which it has been 
presented. Her tour this season will top 
any she has had in the past. 

In all, we can predict a bright future 
for our artists. And we are not forgetting 
that this is war-time. We want to do our 
part. We have cooperated with govern- 
mental agencies to help entertain the 
soldiers and sailors of America. We will 
interrupt concert tours to have our artists 
give their services to Uncle Sam. Steven 
Kennedy, baritone, is touring military 
camps now; Allan Jones has made personal 
appearances for the USO, and other cur- 
rent drives. 
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Hall recital ; and Lydia Summers, contralto, 
who appeared in Town Hall with great 
success and is currently singing at the 
Winter Park Bach Festival in Florida. 
Opera performances are being scheduled for 
Miss Summers. 

In the recent past, Kurt Baum was en- 
gaged for the Chicago Opera through Mr. 
Semon and sang also with the St. Louis 
and Mexican operas. When the Chicago 
Opera lacked a singer who could sing Ford 
in the English ‘Falstaff’ production, Mr. 
Semon secured Hugh Thompson, whom he 
had heard do the role at the Juilliard 
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Eric Semon 
(Continued from page 93) 
School, and who scored a triumph in Chi- 
cago. Mr. Semon was also responsible for 
the substitution of Dorothee Manski for 
Marjorie Lawrence when the latter became 
ill in Mexico. Miss Manski went to Mex- 
ico under great difficulties and sang severa! 
performances as Briinnhilde. 

Mr. Semon states that arrangements for 
artists’ appearances in South America, in 
which he has been active, depend upon 
political c&nditions and the difficulties of 
transportation. When conditions are more 
settled, many artists will be booked in the 
southern continent. 

Several months ago, Paul Schiff, who 
was associated with Mr. Semon in the Paris 
office of Organisation Artistique Interna- 
tionale, arrived in this country and is acting 
as personal representative only for several 
artists, including Artur Rubinstein, pianist ; 
Argentinita and her Spanish ensemble, and 
Wanda Landowska, noted harpsichordist, 
who will give her first recital in many 
years in Town Hall on Feb. 21, playing the 
entire Bach Goldberg Variations. 


Lulu G. Breid 


ULU G. BREID, who is well known 

in music circles, and who for many 

years was associated with the late R. E. 

Johnston, started as an independent mana- 
ger last Fall. 

On Dec. 5, Miss Breid managed the 

debut recital of Carlotta Franzel, the Negro 








Lulu G. Breid 


coloratura soprano, at Steinway Hall, in 
an all-Mozart program in commemoration 
of the 150th anniversary of the composer’s 
death, with Frank La Forge, composer- 
pianist at the piano. Miss Franzel, who 
scored a triumph, is planning to give a 
recital at Town Hall next Fall. 

Miss Breid also managed the first New 
York recital of Caterina Jarboro, dra- 
matic soprano, at Town Hall on Jan. 16, 
who was acclaimed. Other recitals sched- 
uled for March are: John Moore, pianist, 
at Town Hall, March 6; Florence Hartley, 
soprano, Town Hall, March 15, and Helen 
Wakefield, pianist, Carnegie Chamber 
Music Hall, March 18. Caterina Jarboro 
will be under Miss Breid’s exclusive man- 
agement for the season of 1942-1943, also 
the following attractions: 

The Vidas Chamber Music Ensemble, 
directed by Raoul Georges Vidas, violinist. 
Their programs will consist of trio, quartet 
and quintet chamber music, classical, roman- 
tic and modern; Saida Knox, contralto, so- 
loist at St. Bartholomew’s Church, winner 
of the $5,000 Atwater Kent prize, who has 
appeared with orchestras, clubs and oratorio 
societies in the East, will appear at Carne- 
gie Hall on April 1 and 2 with the New 
York Philharmonic, John Barbirolli, con- 
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ducting, in Pergolesi’s ‘Stabat Mater’; 
‘The Balladeers’, a male quartet heard on 
most of the leading broadcasting stations 
in New York, and which has also appeared 
at numerous concerts throughout the East. 


Michael De Pace 


RTISTS under the personal manage- 
ment of Michael De Pace for the 
1942-43 season are: Elisabeth Rethberg, 





Michael De Pace 


noted Metropolitan soprano; Ettore Paniz- 
za, Metropolitan conductor; Bruno Landi, 
leading tenor of the Metropolitan; Franco 
Perulli, leading tenor of the San Francisco 
Opera; Lorenzo Alvary, basso of the San 
Francisco, Chicago and St. Louis Operas ; 
Giuseppe Bamboschek, leading conductor 
of the Chicago Opera; Earl Wrightson, 
young American baritone; Winifred Heidt, 
mezzo-soprano, and Eugene Conley, popu- 
lar radio and opera tenor. 

Mr. De Pace is also personal represen- 
tative of Giovanni Martinelli, Vivian 
Della Chiesa, Jan Peerce, Nicola Moscona 
and Mobley Lushanya, all under the NCAC 
management and Raoul Jobin and Robert 
Weede, under management of Arthur Jud- 
son. 

In addition, Mr. De Pace is assistant 
managing director of the Trenton Opera, 
Baltimore Civic Opera and Hudson Coun- 
ty Opera Associations, all of which are 
planning extensive activities for next sea- 
son, 


Bernard R. LaBerge, Inc. 


Coens Management Bernard R. La- 
Berge, Inc., offers for next season, 
1942-43 the follow- 
ing list of artists: 
Ensembles: Bel- 
gian Piano String 
Quartet, Bailly and 
Robinor, Viola and 
Piano Duo, Amer- 
ican Society of the 
Ancient Instruments, 
Vrionides and His 
Byzantine Singers. 
Pianists: E. Robert 
Schmitz, Emile 
Baume. Violinists: 
Mischa Elzon, Louis 
Krasner, Viola 
Wasterlain. Cellist: 
Composer-Pianist : 


Bernard R. LaBerge 


Mary Hill Doolittle. 
Alexander Tansman. Conductors: Leo 
Damiani, Christos Vrionides. Baritone: 
Ernst Wolff. Organists: Nita Akin, E. 
Power Biggs, Walter Baker, Joseph 
Bonnet, Clairé Coci, Charles M. Courboin, 
Robert Elmore, Virgil Fox, Alexander 
McCurdy, Arthur Poister, Hugh Porter, 
Carl Weinrich. 





Antonia Morse 


ERCY GRAINGER makes seventy 

concert appearances in recitals, as solo- 
ist with orchestras and as guest conductor 
from September to 
May. Next Sum- 
mer he will again be 
in Interlochen, Mich- 
igan, where he will 
give private and class 
piano lessons besides 
conducting the orch- 
estra and band. In 
July he will spend a 
week in Evanston, 
Illinois, at North- 
western University 
where he will also 
conduct the band 
and give a_ piano 
recital. His 1942- 
43 tour will open in the East early in Oc- 
tober and he will again concertize on the 
Pacific Coast during February and March. 


Thea Dispeker 


A Btiets under the management of 
Thea Dispeker include Mary Frances 
Lehnerts, mezzo-contralto, who was soloist 
at the Chautauqua 
Festival, 1941; a 
member of the cast 
that performed 
Damrosch’s opera 
‘Cyrano’, and who 
appears on the Music 
Appreciation Hour 
or NEC; Ruth 
Kisch - Arndt, - con- 
tralto, who was solo- 
ist in the Bach series 
under Otto Klem- 
perer, at the Pocono 
Mountains Festival, 
Pa., 1941, and with 
the American So- 
ciety of the Ancient Instruments, Phila- 
delphia, 1941. She will appear as soloist 
in the Brahms Festival in Philadelphia 
in 1942, 

Others are Margaret Ormos, dramatic 
soprano of the New Opera Company ; Cyn- 
thia Rose, lyric soprano, of the New Opera 
Company; Peter Pears, tenor, soloist with 
the Town Hall Saidenberg Sinfonietta ; 
Ray Lev, pianist, who has appeared as 
soloist with many orchestras, including the 
New York Philharmonic, and in recital. 

Dorothy Minty, violinist, recently was 
soloist with the New Jersey Symphony; 
Ernest Eniti, violinist and Director of 
Music at Goddard College; The Perole 
String Quartet, fulfilling many engage- 
ments in concert, recital and on the air: 
and the Blessed Sacrament Choir, Warren 
Foley, conductor, which is heard in various 
broadcasts and concerts. 

Besides her work as manager, Mme. 
Dispeker is arranging for the third season 
a series of four children’s concerts at the 
home of Mrs. John Henry Hammond, N. Y. 


Antonia Morse 
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Richard Copley, Mgmt. 


RTISTS and attractions available 

through the Copley Management, 
Charles N. Drake, director, now include 
the eminent pianist Moriz Rosenthal, the 
New York Orchestra under the direction 
of Georges Zaslawsky, the Roth String 
Quartet. Also James Friskin, Andor 
Foldes and Josef Honti, pianist; Ada Belle 
Files, contralto, an important addition to 
our list, as is also the noted mezzo- 
soprano Zina Alvers formerly of the Vienna 
opera; Georgina Dieter, American mezzo- 
soprano, and Dorothy Sandlin, lyric so- 
prano, are two more gratifying additions 
to the roster. Miss Sandlin was hailed 
as a discovery at the St. Louis Municipal 
Opera last summer and has attracted un- 
usual notice this season in operetta and 
oratorio. 

Carolyn Raney, soprano, and Earle 
Blakeslee, tenor, a new vocal duo, are 
entering the field this season; Violette and 
Helene Coffer-Chantal, duo-pianists, are 
again managed by this office; Tashamira, 
dance recitalist, is another featured star. 
John Hamill, tenor, who gained attention 
with the New Opera Company is now 





handled by us. Lucie Bigelow Rose: 
thereminist, who recently gave anothe: 
New York recital and one in Philadelphia 
will be heard frequently during the coming 
season. Violinists booked through th: 
office are Max Rosen and the remarkab! 
nine-year-old Diana Steiner. 


Record Concerts Corp. 


‘6 E certainly picked a good year | 

embark upon the concert manag 
ment business,” said Robert E. B. Spelle: 
president of Record Concerts Corporatior 
“We started early in the Spring of 1941 
with the realization that no test of ou: 
future would be possible until the second 
season following (1942-43) was over. In 
the midst of the current season war brok 
out. Several of our young American artist 
have already left for service with Unck 
Sam; three of our staff have likewis 
joined up. 

“We took over the Filmarte Theatre as 
our permanent home in November, and 
changed its name to The Concert Theatre, 
with plans to utilize it as a concert and 
recital hall. Several recitals have already 
been given in New York’s newest concert 
hall and a fairly full season is booked.” 

Artists under the management of Record 
Concerts Corporation for 1942-43 include 
Margaret Speaks, Maxine Dorelle, Ruth 
Rooney, Lorraine Riley, Suzanne Robinson, 
Mary Titus, Elvira Del Monte and Mary 
Ann Mendoza, sopranos; Alice Howland 
and Helen Mader, mezzo-sopranos; Amy 
Ellerman, Jean Handzlik and Isabel West- 
cott, contraltos; Romolo De Spirito and 
Brooks Dunbar, tenors; John Garth, 3rd, 
Norman Roland and John Walsh, bari- 
tones; Selma Kramer, Mariana Sarrica 
and Miguel Rajcovich, pianists; Nicolai 
Berezowsky and Frank Kneisel, violinists ; 
Betty Paret, harpist; Juliet Shaw, ther- 
eminist; Wadeeha Atiyeh, diseuse; Lillian 
Moore and Anne Simpson, dancers; the 
Opera Concert Duo of Marie Zara and 
Edward Rhein; the Phil-Sym String Quar- 
tet; Frederic Delzell, conductor-pianist ; 
Henry Scott, pianist-humorist (in certain 
states), and Art Landry and His Skyways 
Orchestra. 

A few other artists will be added during 
the Spring to the roster now issued. 








Tenney Management 
HILIP T. BROWN of Tenney Man- 


agement, announces that the following 
artists are on his list: pianists, Frederick 
Bristol, Veronica Mimosa and Katherine 
Eyman ; duo-pianists, 
Elizabeth Read and 
Lois Townsley ; 
harpsichord, virginal 
and recorder, Elna 
Sherman, who also 
appears in concert 
with Nina Courant 
playing the viola de 
gamba. 

Violinists include 
Laura Archera and 
Mary and Virginia 
Drane, duo-violinists. 
The following are 
vocalists: Dorothy 
Potter and Lillian 
Sharp, sopranos; Misha Ferenzo, tenor; 
Piero Fierotic and Walter Leary, bari- 
tones. Ensembles include the Bel Canto 
(vocal) Trio, Ruth Mayfield, soprano; 
Ethel Sickles, mezzo-soprano, and Gertrude 
Blackburn, contralto; the Gotham (instru- 
mental) Trio, Hugo Fiorato, violinist; 
Paul de Boug, ’cellist, and Florence Hub- 
bart, pianist, now celebrating their tenth 
year of playing together. 

Lecturers on Mr. Brown’s list are: 
Claudia de Lys, World’s Foremost Author- 
ity on Superstition; Edward Avis, bird 
mimic; Helen Windsor, pianist, six lec- 
tures on the general topic ‘Piano Music 
and Composers’; Ignatius D. Taubeneck, 
‘Current Events’ and ‘World Affairs’; 
J. Van Cleft Cooper, pianist and lecturer, 
with Nina Cooper, soprano, in ‘Folksong 
Journeys’. Entertainers are: Henri Scott, 
pianist and humorist, ‘Music in the Modern 
Manner’; Cornelia Stabler, monologist, in 
‘Original Character Sketches’, or a {ull 
length solo drama entitled ‘It’s Curtain 
Time’. 


Philip T. Brown 
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Ray Halmans (Right) and 
Her Sister, Bella 


Ray Halmans 


fe spite of the United States’ entry into 
the war the prospects for the coming 
season are unusually bright for Concert 
Management Ray Halmans. 

The Halmans Management, Ray and 
Bella, are continuing their policy of pre- 
senting promising young Americans to 
the public. The rise of Carroll Glenn, 
violinist, is proof that our local concert 
managers do not need to look to Europe 
to provide leading attractions. Miss Glenn, 
in a record year which will finish with 
an appearance at the Ann Arbor May 
Festival, has justified expectations. 

This success is expected to be duplicated 
by Samuel Sorin, pianist, who covered 
more than 17,000 miles last season, filling 
over seventy engagements, including ap- 
pearances with the Philadelphia Orchestra. 
This young artist will be introduced to 
New York by the Philadelphia Orchestra 
on Feb, 24. 


Arthur Kent, bass-baritone of the Metro- 
politan Opera Association, has proved to 
be another “find.” Other baritones include 
Yves Tinayre, who includes among his 
appearances this season a festival of three 
concerts under the auspices of the Denver 
Art Museum; Frederic Jencks and Frank 
Taylor. The tenors include the ever- 
popular Roland Hayes, Harold Haugh and 
Edward Kane, a young singer whose 
career will be well worth watching. 
_The women singers on the Halmans 
list are Lura Stover, soprano, who re- 
cently made a successful New York debut 
at Town Hall under the Naumburg 
Foundation auspices; Vera Weikel, so- 
prano and Lilian Knowles, contralto, who 
in addition to re-engagements this season 
with the Chicago and Minneapolis orches- 
tras, is fulfilling recital and oratorio ap- 
pearances. 

Ifor Jones, conductor of the Bethlehem 
ach Choir, is an added attraction to the 
list and will be heard in lecture-recitals 
on Bach. Other new additions to the 
Halmans list include Irma _ Labastille, 
whose years of contact with the countries 
to the south, make her lecture-recitals on 
South and Latin American music and 
culture authoritative; the Ionian Singers, 
a male quartet; the Henry Hadley Trio; 
Signé Sandstrom, ’cellist, and Anne Ever- 
ingham, harpist. 

Familiar names include John Kirk- 
patrick, who recently gave a Town Hall 
recital of contemporary United States 
piano music; Rachmael Weinstock, violin- 
‘st; and the Musical Art Quartet, whose 
Series of contemporary music at the 
Museum of Modern Art promises to be 
an unusual event. 
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Vera Bull Hull 


ONCERT Management Vera Bull 
Hull announces the following artists 
for the season 1942-43: 

La Meri, the internationally famous 
dancer, whose diversified programs of 
‘Dances of Many Lands’ are greatly en- 
joyed here. 

Beryl Rubinstein and Arthur Loesser are 
in demand as duo-pianists as well as solo 
artists. Some of their more important en- 





Terry Ogden 


Vera Bull Hull 


gagements include The Master Piano 
Series in Newark, under the Griffith Music 
Foundation, a brilliant Town Hall recital ; 
as soloists with the Cleveland Symphony, 
and Mr. Rubinstein in a recital at Vassar 
College. 

Tohn Powell, one of America’s most dis- 
tinguished pianists, is now under Mrs. 
Hull’s management. 

Robert Kitain, brilliant violinist, who 
has recently played twice in Boston, Akron, 
and in several concerts in Pennsylvania, 
and who will shortly give a recital in New 
York, is new on the list. 

Another addition is the Rothschild 
String Quartet, composed of Fritz Roths- 
child, first violin; Christine Phillipson, sec- 
ond violin; Lillian Rehberg, ’cello; and 
Eugenia Limberg, viola. The Quartet will 
have a Spring tour, including an appear- 
ance with the Ohio Federation of Music 
Clubs Convention in Dayton, Ohio, in 
April. 

Hilda Ohlin, soprano, was soloist with 
the Lewistown Symphony and is engaged 
for the Lindsborg Festival during Holy 
Week, together with Ellen Repp, contralto, 
booked there for the third time. Alfred 
Hopkins, tenor, who is returning for his 
second appearance at the Festival, and 
Foster Miller, bass baritone. 

Alfred Hopkins gave the Schubert ‘Die 

Schone Mullerin’ at Carnegie Chamber 
Music Hall this season. 
_ Myron Taylor, tenor, opened his season 
in a joint recital with Dorothy Baker at 
Lock Haven, Pa., and is booked for the 
Spring concert in Chattanooga, Tenn., in 
the Chocolate Soldier. 

Joanne deNault, contralto, appeared re- 
cently with Myron Taylor in ‘The Messiah’ 
with the Davidson-Queens College Choral 
Societies at Charlotte, N. C. 

Sonia Essin, contralto, appeared in re- 
cital at the State Teachers College, Farm- 
ville, Va., and is reengaged to do the 
Brahms ‘Rhapsody’ in March with the 
Yale Glee Club at Farmville. On Feb. 9, 
Miss Essin sings in the Brahms ‘Rhapsody’ 
at Yale University with the Yale Glee 
Club, conducted by Marshall Bartholomew. 

Gianna Bernhard has been heard in re- 
cital at the Barbizon Plaza and is to be 
soloist with the Orpheus Club in Cincin- 
nati at their April concert. 

The Management has booked Dorothy 


Baker in the Brahms ‘Requiem’ at Duke 
University on March 19, 

Foster Miller, bass-baritone, sang in “The 
Messiah’ at Kent State University and has 
appeared in several operatic performances ; 
Mildred Hunt, flutist has had several orch- 
estral and concert engagements; Frances 
Hall, pianist is concertizing in the middle 
West recently gave a brilliant concert at 
Oberlin College; Paulina Ruvinska, pianist, 
had a marked success at her annual New 
York recital and will play several recitals 
later in the Season; Isabelle Sant Am- 
brogio, pianist, is planning a Town Hall 
recital in March. 

The New York Theatre Group, Jan Lin- 
derman, director, is continuing for the sec- 
ond season to give plays at the Barbizon 
Plaza and is touring in March.. 





Willard Matthews 


ILLARD MATTHEWS announces 

that the following artists will be un- 
der his management for the remainder of 
the season and the season of 1942 and 
1943; 

The Westminster Choir of Princeton, 
New Jersey, by special arrangement with 
Theos Cronk; the Edwin Strawbridge 
Ballet, which is now starting out on the 
second half of their tour, leaving New 
York immediately and returning the end 


of April. : 
Also, Mr. Matthews announces the sign- 
ing of Margaret Daum, soprano, Fred 


Hufsmith and Muriel Wilson, duet recital- 
ists, are now on tour through the South, 
and upon returning to New York will ful- 
fill a number of concert and radio engage- 
ments in the Spring. Lucia Graeser, so- 
prano, will again be offered for concert, 
opera, radio and oratorio engagements. Ju- 
dith Doniger and June Hess Kelly, so- 
pranos, will again be presented through the 
Matthews office. New additions to the so- 
prano list include Emily Goth, lyric-colora- 
tura soprano; Gaile Darlington, Marie 
Montain, Elizabeth Mackeown, mezzo-so 
prano, and Florence Manning, dramatic 
soprano. 

The tenor list, Mr. Matthews announces, 
will include Willard Young, who has re- 
signed for a new year’s contract; James 
Montgomery, Fred MHufsmith, Donald 
Gage, and Eric Thorson. 

Georgia Graves, contralto, has also re- 
signed a contract with Mr. Matthews. 
Paula Haminghous, contralto, will appear 
as guest soloist on a new series of radio 
programs, shortly to be announced, Also 
on the list of contraltos is Virginia Ken- 
drick and Adalaide de Loca. 

Among the baritones are Elwyn Carter, 
contracted to appear in Verdi’s ‘Requiem’ 
with the Handel and Haydn Society of 
Boston April 12: Jack Kilty and Robert 
Nicholson, 

Gordon Dilworth is now contracted for a 
four-week tour through the Middle West 
in March, under the direction of the Lucius 
Pryor Concert Service. A newcomer to the 
Matthews baritone list is Earl Ashcroft. 

Robert Crawford, known as the “Flying 
3aritone”, has been appointed to Maxwell 
Field, Alabama. 

A new group, the Biart Symphonietta, con- 
ducted by Victor Biart, consists of seventeen 
musicians. Ten concerts have already been 
contracted for this group for the Fall of 
1942. The Metropolitan Trio will again be 
offered for engagements, but the person- 
nel has been changed to Thomas Richner, 
pianist; James de La Fuente, violinist, and 
Harold Bemko, ’cellist. This trio has been 
contracted for seventy-five concerts this 
season, including a tour in April and again 
in July, under the direction of Lucius 
Pryor of Council Bluffs, Ia. The Stuyve- 
sant Trio of New York is a new group, 
consisting of Helen Brainerd, pianist, Dor- 
othy deLay, violinist, and Nellie deLay, 
cellist. 

Bechtel and Steinmetz, duo-pianists, are 
scheduled for appearances this month. 

James de La Fuente, violinist, is new to 
the list of artists. Mr. de La Fuente is 
touring the South in February and April, 





Willard Matthews 


and will tour with the Metropolitan Trio 
in July, 1942, Gertrude Hopkins, harpist, is 
also new to the Matthews list. Mary Gale 
Hafford, violinist, is still under the Mat- 
thews wing, and will appear in concerts 
during the months of March, April and 
May, throughout the New England States 
and the South. Taking ‘the place of Wal- 
ter Piasecki, ’cellist, Harold Bemko, ’cell- 
ist, will be offered by the Matthews office. 
And again—for the fourth consecutive 
season—Thomas Richner, pianist. Being 
a member of the Metropolitan Trio, he will 
tour under the direction of Lucius Pryor. 

The Madrigalists (a group of six 
singers) are now on tour through the 
South and Mid-west states, fulfilling 
twenty-two concert engagements, Mr. Mat- 
thews also announces the management of 
Julie Andre, exponent of Latin-American 
songs. Miss Andre just returned from a 
five-weeks radio engagement in Havana, 
Club. Opera in Miniature will be offered 
in scenes from ‘Carmen’, ‘Faust’ and ‘Mar- 
tha’; the singers will be Elwyn Carter, 
baritone; Virginia Kendrick, contralto; 
Willard Young, tenor, and Marie Mon- 
tain, soprano. These scenes from the three 
operas will be presented in complete cos- 
tume with piano accompaniment. 





J.J. Vincent 


Asa under the management of J. 
J. Vincent are: Rose Pauly, soprano, 
of the Metropolitan Opera; The Obolensky 
Singers, and Laurent Novikoff, Ballet Mas- 
ter of the Metropolitan Opera. Additional 
attractions will be announced later. 





J. J. Vincent 
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NewYork Concert Managers 


Josephine Vila, Inc. 


A Mons the newer singers under the 
management of Josephine Vila, Inc., 
may be mentioned Ruth Diehl, who gave a 
most successful Town Hall concert on Jan. 


Sylvia Light, young soprano from the 
Middle West, will make a long tour be- 
ginning in early October. As a member of 
the “Manhattan Singers” she will sing ex- 
cerpts from ‘Pagliacci’, ‘Naughty Mari- 
etta’ and ‘The Student Prince’, in costume. 
Others in the cast will be Frederick 
Schweppe, dramatic tenor; Meda West- 
burg, contralto, and Lorraine Chamberlain, 
pianist. This tour is by arrangement with 
the Antrim Bureau. ; 

Mr. Schweppe has been appearing in new 
roles with several opera companies in the 
East. He will be heard in ‘Pagliacci’ and 
‘Trovatore’ as well as ‘Carmen’, with the 
Newark Civic Opera Company and next 
Summer will do several operas in Wheel- 
ing, W. Va., under the auspices of Reed 
Lawton, who will direct a five weeks sea- 
son there. 

Helen Soule, a promising young con- 
tralto, is fulfilling many engagements. 

Marguerite McDonald, dramatic soprano, 
and Edgar Mills, baritone, gave a program 
at the Barbizon on Feb. 3. Miss McDon- 
ald is a well equipped oratorio artist. 

Burton Cornwall, bass, is actively en- 
gaged both in concert and oratorio. 

Janet Bush, mezzo-contralto, was chosen 
by Sir Thomas Beecham to sing the 
Brahms ‘Rhapsodie’ with the Schola Can- 
torum and the Columbia Symphony on 
Sept. 22. She gave a successful Town Hall 
concert on Jan. 17, having previously ap- 
peared with the Bergen County Oratorio 
Society as well as in the ‘Messiah’ at Bob 
Jones College, Cleveland, Tenn. She will 
fill a number of important Spring dates. 

Harrington Van Hoesen, baritone, is 
another popular artist and Paul Best, lyric 
baritone, was a member of the New Opera 
Company this season. 

Francis Newsom, soprano, appeared with 
the Bergen County Oratorio Society and 
the Hartford Oratorio Society. 

Marie Powers, contralto, has returned 
from the Pacific Coast where she sang a 
recital at Mills College, Oakland, on Dec. 
3 and the ‘Messiah’ with the San Fran- 
cisco Philharmonic on Dec. 14. She will 
soon be heard with the Newark Civic 
Opera Company, also the San Carlo. 

Other singers for 1942-43 are Kate Keith 
Field, Janet Fairbanks, who appeared with 
much success during the recent Chicago 
Opera season, and Dorothy Orton, soprano. 

Arthur Tree, lyric tenor, will join the 
armed forces shortly. 





Mrs. Anna C. Molyneaux 


WF bas the management of Mrs. Moly- 
neaux are: The Dessoff Choirs, the Dal- 
croze School of Music, the National Music 
League, Inc., the Walter W. Naumburg 
Musical Foundation and the Myra Hess 
Fund. Mrs. Molyneaux is also managing 
the New York concert of the Bowdoin 
Glee Club. 

The Dessoff Choirs are now in their 
eighteenth year in New York City. In 
April in Carnegie Hall the choirs are plan- 
ning to present Joseph Haydn’s Oratorio 
‘The Creation’ under the direction of Paul 
Boepple. 

The Dalcroze school is going into its 
second semester of this year, presenting 
normal courses as well as regular music 
school courses. This is only normal school 
for the Dalcroze approach to music in the 
United States. Paul Boepple has been 
director for the past fifteen years. 

a are now being accepted by 
the Walter W. Naumburg Musical Founda- 
tion for its eighteenth annual auditions. 
Winners of these auditions will be given a 
Town Hall debut recital the following sea- 
son under the auspices of the Foundation. 
Last season’s winners are William Kappell, 
ianist, who made his debut on Oct. 28, 

obert Mann, violinist, who was presented 
on Dec. 9, and Lura Stover, soprano who 


appeared on Jan. 26. The Foundation may 
give as many as six awards or none at all 
during a season, based entirely on the de- 
cision of the judges as to the ratings of the 
applicants. Singers, violinists, ’cellists and 
pianists may compete in the auditions. 

The National Music League, America’s 
cooperative music management bureau, en- 
ters its third year since its reorganization, 
of launching the careers of outstanding 
young musicians whose only capital is 
their outstanding ability, and who need the 
opportunity to earn their own careers. As 
part of its work in presenting these artists 
to new audiences, the League is sponsoring 
series of eight concerts each in Albany, N. 
Y., Springfield, Mass., Pittsfield, Mass., 
Washington, D. C., and at Hamilton Col- 
lege in Clinton, N. Y. 

Other concerts have been scheduled for 
League artists throughout New England 
and as far west as Santa Fe, and south as 
Mississippi. A series of broadcasts has been 
presented by the League from WNYC in 
New York. The artists now under the 
management of the organization have all 
been chosen by audition juries of prominent 
musicians. Included on the League’s lists 
are: Jean Bryan, contralto; Harry Cyk- 
man, violinist; Ruth Freeman, flutist; Wil- 
liam Gephart, baritone; William Masselos, 
pianist; Bertha Melnik, pianist; Brenda 
Miller, soprano; Mary Elizabeth Miles, 
flutist; Walter Robert, pianist and lecturer 
and Ethel Taylor, soprano. 

The Bowdoin Glee Club will present its 
New York recital under Mrs. Molyneaux’s 
management on March 30 at Town Hall. 

The Myra Hess Fund was started by 
friends, admirers and sympathizers of Miss 
Hess with a desire to encourage and aid 
her in her work for the lesser known 
musicians in London. The officers of the 
Fund are Mrs. Frederick Steinway, honor- 
ary chairman; Arthur Mendel, secretary ; 
Sylvia Saunders, treasurer, and Mrs. Anna 
C. Molyneaux, assistant treasurer and 
manager. To date the fund has sent Miss 
Hess a total of $6,450 and contributions 
are still coming in. 





Guild for Musicians 


RMINIE KAHN of The Guild for 

Musicians, management in Steinway 
Hall, announces for the season 1942-43 the 
pianist Webster Aitken, who this season 
makes his mid-Western debut as soloist 
with the Cincinnati Symphony following 
earlier Boston Symphony, New York Phil- 
harmonic-Symphony, Los Angeles Philhar- 
monic appearances, and who appears in 
March in recital in Newark on the Master 
Piano Series of the Griffith Music Founda- 
tion; Anatole Kitain, pianist, now in Amer- 
ica after a career in England, and on the 
Continent as one of the leading young 
artists, and who is known here also through 
his records for Columbia. Bruce Boyce, 
the Canadian-American baritone, who has 
established a special place for himself as 
oratorio singer and song-recitalist, contin- 
ues with this management, as do Sigurd 
Rascher, saxophonist; Frances Blaisdell, 
flutist, David Sackson, violinist, and Con- 
stance Sullivan, soprano. 

In the field of old music, the management 
continues its wide activities for Suzanne 
Bloch, lutenist, singer to the lute, player 
of virginals, recorders; Alfred Mann, solo 
recorder-player and player of viola d’amore, 
Edith Weiss-Mann, harpsichordist. The 
three players are equally well-known as 
soloists, and for their duo and trio com- 
binations together. 

As usual, chamber music plays an im- 
portant part in the list of the Guild for 
Musicians, which presents the Stuyvesant 
String Quartet, the Lehman Engel Singers, 
The Recorder Quartet, the Trio for Old 
Music, the sonata recitalists, Harold and 
Marion Berkley. 

In association with Louise Crane, im- 
presario of the “Coffee Concerts” at the 
Museum of Modern Art, Erminie Kahn 
represents the Spanish artists, Sofia Novoa, 
folk-song singer, and Jeronimo Villarino, 
flamenco guitarist; the dancers, Martinez 
and Antonita; the West Indian singer-dan- 
cer, Belle Rosette with the Haitian Rada 


Group, and various South American artists, 
such as the Grupo Incaico, Ecuadorean 
Indian trio for folkmusic of Ecuador, Peru, 
Argentina, Columbia, and Chile. 
Continuing representation of prominent 
musicians as lecturers, the management 
lists the composers Aaron Copland, Leh- 
man. Engel, Nicolas Nabokoff, Lazare 
Saminsky, and the critic B. H. Haggin. 


William Neill, Inc. 


OR the season 1942-43, I find an ever- 

increasing demand for music and nov- 
elty programs throughout the country cre- 
ated by the war. In addition to our regu- 
lar concert features 
we will present four 
special programs. 
Florence Reed, Am- 
erican actress, is 
planning to appear 
as symphony soloist, 
presenting excerpts 
from Shakespeare. 
Adelaide Van Wey, 
contralto, will pre- 
sent two unique pro- 
grams, ‘Bach to 
Blues’ and ‘Folk 
Songs of Many 
Lands’, 

For the first time, 
Helen Schafmeister’s 
highly individual Waldorf-Astoria Candle- 
light Musicales will tour. The pianist will 
use one or two guest artists on each pro- 
gram. “The Theatre of Jack Rank’ is an- 
other novelty of the age. He presents his 
own streamlined mono-dramatizations of 
two Shakespearian plays, complete with 
scenery, costumes, lights and music, play- 
ing all the parts himself. For next season 
we also present for the first time to the 
lecture platform, the noted designer and 
wit Madame Lilly Daché. 

It is a happy agreement between our 
artists to do all they can to help with 
national defense, for the Red Cross, and 
for our boys in service. Florence Reed, 
who is scheduled for six network broad- 
casts during February, has made several 
appearances speaking for the Red Cross. 

Our artist list includes for next season 
Alton Jones, pianist; Lottice Howell and 
Marie Luviso, sopranos; Jula Goldyne, 
mezzo-soprano; Eyvind Laholm, tenor; 
Pauline Koner and Si-lan Chen dancers. 


William Neill 





Milton Bendiner 


ILTON BENDINER manages a dis- 

tinctive roster of American artists, in- 
cluding Emily Roosevelt, soprano ; Georgia 
Graves, contralto; Frederic Baer, baritone; 
Harald Hansen, tenor; and Carmen Reub- 
ben, mezzo-soprano. 

Joan Field, violinist; Serge Kotlarsky, 
violinist; Anton Ro- 
vinsky, pianist ; Wik- 
tor Labunski, pian- 
ist and lecturer; and 
Katherine Ruth Hey- 
man, pianist, will 
again appear on the 
season’s active con- 
cert list. 

Adela Laue will 
divide her time be- 
tween piano recitals 
and her lectures and 
clinics on music 
therapy. Hellmut 
Baerwaid will be 
featured in a series 
of lecture-recitals before colleges in the 
Atlantic Coast States. Ethel Glenn Hier, 
composer, will lecture on ‘America in 
Music’ and ‘Women in Music’. Carol Cor- 
dell, contralto, and Nelson Sabin, baritone, 
are among the newest artists on the present 
season’s roster. 

Fay Foster and Florence Tarr announce 
a series of distinctive programs including 
Women in Poetry, The Theatre in Review 
and The Mauve Decade—literary programs 
with tonal choreography. 

The Guild Singers under the direction of 
Isadore Freed will again be heard in con- 
cert in Philadelphia and in New York. 


Milton Bendiner 


B. Mary Pingle 


ONCERT Management B. Mary 
Pingle includes several new artists on 
her roster of American artists for the 
1942-43 season. Claudio Frigerio, well- 
known baritone, formerly of the Metropoli 
tan Opera Association, who will continue 
with his opera activities throughout the 
United States, Mexico and Canada, but wil! 
devote a greater amount of his time to con 
certs. 

Gordon Gifford, baritone, who recently 
has been heard on such important air pro- 
grams as the Ford Sunday Evening Hour 
(two appearances ) ; in the “Musical Amer- 
icana” series, twice ; with Dr. Walter Dam- 
rosch on the “Music Appreciation” series ; 
with Alfred Wallenstein and the West- 
minster Choir, is rapidly gaining favor. 

Katharine Gray, contralto, is successfully 
continuing her career in the east. 

Shirley Edwards, mezzo soprano, who 
has appeared in opera performances and 
who gave a recital at the Carnegie Chamber 
Music Hall, is gaining status in the concert 
field. 

Ruth Enders, young dramatic artist, is 
another addition to Mrs. Pingle’s list. 

_ Virgina Blair, lyric soprano, has en- 
joyed a busy season. Julia Mahoney, 
lyric soprano, has devoted considerable time 
to the radio during the past season; Stanley 
Carlson, bass baritone, who divides his time 
between concerts, appearances on the radio, 
in oratorio and in operetta performances, 
has had a busy season; Leonard Treash, 
bass, has appeared in concert and oratorio 
in West Virginia, Ohio, Pennsylvania, 
New York and New Jersey. He is engaged 
in the activities of the Philadelphia Opera. 

Harvey Shapiro, ’cellist, of the Prim- 
rose Quartet, and member of the NBC 
Symphony, has found time for solo ap- 
pearances at Washington, Garden City, 
Summit and Yonkers. He recently returned 
from a concert tour of Canada. Evelyn 
Eby and Reginald Bedford, Canadian duo- 
pianists, appeared before American audi- 
ences during the past season. Frank Park- 
er, diseur, professor of aesthetics at Prin- 
cipia College, presented his programs of 
character studies, mimed dances and narra- 
tive songs. 





Garland Cooper 


Garland Cooper, personal representative, 
offers, in connection with the concert man- 
agement of George Leyden College, the 
following artists for season 1942-43: 

Creighton Allen, pianist, who recently 
returned from a successful concert tour in 
the South and will be heard in New York 
March 1 in an all-American program; 
Vera Covert, dramatic soprano, and Mor- 
ley Evans, baritone, who gave a successful 
joint recital in New York last December. 
Morley Evans will be heard at several of 
the Army Camps during the Summer. 
Further activities depend largely on the 
draft. 

Margot Rebil, soprano, will be soloist 
with several of the leading orchestras, 
singing a ‘Concerto for voice’, written es- 
pecially for her by John Hausserman, well 
known American composer. Ralph Lear, 
tenor, has been heard in two New York 
recitals, as soloist with orchestra and in 
several oratorios during the season, and is 
engaged for Spring oratorios. 





Course in Opera Production to Be Given 
at Berkshire Centre 


The Opera Department of the Berkshir« 
Music Center under the direction of Het 
bert Graf announces a course in Opera 
Production to be given in addition to th 
regular training for opera singers. Thx 
purpose of this course will be to provide a 
working laboratory for opera composers, 
librettists, stage directors and conductors 
The actual creation and performance of « 
modern opera is planned. 





Among choral groups devoted to special 
phases of national music, one of the most 
prominent and capable is the Philadelphia 
Paderewski Polish Chorus, Walter Gr 
gaitis, conductor—W. E. S. 
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MurGER wrote a romance depicting the life led by 
the students of the Montmartre which, in its gayety and 
poignancy, is sheer music. Puccini wrote a score whose 
Called “La Vie de 


Bohéme,” their opera stands today as the most popular 


every bar abounds in romance. 
of all. 


Management Charles L. Wagner, Inc., is making this 
masterpiece, sung in English, available to the country 
at large. It is projected on a scale comparable to presen- 
tations given in the foremost opera houses of the world, 


and that, at a price every local manager can afford. 


This ambitious undertaking is a continuation of the pre- 
vious operatic enterprises of this management, “The 
Barber of Seville’ and “Don Pasquale,” both of which 
have met with resounding successes on leading concert 
courses—so much so that the Charles L. Wagner pro- 
ductions have come to be regarded as THE IDEAL 
OPENING ATTRACTIONS. 
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THE cast, with alternates in the stellar roles, speaks 
for itself. 


*HILDA BURKE—Soprano 
JEAN TENNYSON—Soprano 
*ARMAND TOKATYAN—Tenor 
*GEORGE RASELY—Tenor 
*ARTHUR KENT—Baritone 


*“SUZANNE FISHER—Soprano 
FRANCES GREER—Soprano 
*WILLIAM HAIN—Tenor 
*MACK HARRELL—Baritone 
OSCAR NATZKE—Basso 


The choral ensemble is especially selected and trained, 
the orchestra comprises thirty experienced players. The 
entire company of seventy is under the musical guidance 
of Giuseppe Bamboschek; and the stage direction is en- 
trusted to Desire Defrére, of the Metropolitan Opera. 


Also, costumes and scenery are of the finest, the scen- 
ery especially constructed to be adaptable to any type 
of stage, at minimum handling expense; and, last but 
not least, travelling via its own auto-bus transportation, 
this company — cast, crew, and equipment — WILL 


POSITIVELY ARRIVE. 


* Member of the Metropolitan Opera Company 








THE BARBER OF SEVILLE, 











again with an all star cast, *HILDE REGGIANI— Soprano, *LUCIELLE BROWNING — Contralto, VICTOR 


LADEROUTE — Tenor, CARLOS RAMIREZ — Baritone, *JOHN GURNEY — Basso, LOUIS D’ANGELO — Basso Buffo— THIRD TRIUMPHANT SEASON 


This Company has just finished a complete recording of Rossini’s gay opera for release, June 1942, by RCA Victor. 


SEASON 1942—1943 DATES NOW CLOSING 


“Chales Lidegner 


Sil /FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK CITY 
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THIRD SEASON 
Leading Coloratura Soprano 


METROPOLITAN OPERA 
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James Abresch 


REGGIANI! 


THIRD SEASON—STAR OF CHARLES L. WAGNER’S 
TOURING OPERA—“THE BARBER OF SEVILLE” 
GUEST ARTIST—*‘GREAT MOMENTS OF MUSIC”—CBS 
SIXTH SEASON — TEATRO COLON, BUENOS AIRES 


MANAGEMENT — n E14. ian 
Charles LO re AVENUE 


NEW YORK CITY 
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South America Places 


A NEW NAME AMONG GREAT PIANISTS 


‘oem! BATTISTA 



























































WIN WITH A WINNER 


Philadelphia Junior High School Pianist Contest 
Scholarship, Philadelphia Conservatory of Music 
Fellowship, Juilliard Graduate School of Music 
Youth Contest, Philadelphia Orchestra 
Pennsylvania State Contest, National Federation 
Guiomar Novaes Award 


PPP Pwr > 


MANAGEMENT — NE.m- 
Charles Le FIFTH AVENUE 


NEW YORK CITY 





Selected from Leading 
Young American Pianists 


. . . by a distinguished committee, including 
Leon Barzin, Sigismond Stojowski, Hans Wil- 
helm Steinberg, Mieczyslaw Munz and Isador 
Philipp, judges for the Guoimar Novaes Award. 
In the first exchange of musicians between 
North and South America, Brazil placed a new 
name among great pianists. In extending her 
welcoming hand across the Equator the gen- 
erous Brazilian artiste made it possible for 
thousands of her countrymen to hear this 
brilliant pianist. Wherever he played—with 
orchestra or in recital—Battista enjoyed a 
triumph. As one paper said, he is “...a 
born artist—a GREAT artist! Without trying 
to impress by feats he speaks to the heart; 
he lets Art guide him.” 


Sensational South American Success 


. . » This young virtuoso of twenty-three years has all 
the qualities required for a great and true artist. It is 
the playing of a master, and triumph has crowned his 
efforts. Battista has taken the Brazilian public by 
OM. 

—Rio de Janeiro, Diario de Noticias 
**... Nature has been prodigious in her gifts to this 
young pianist who attracted a large and enthusiastic 
audience. We say prodigious because of the marked 
artistic qualities of sentiment, of magnificent interpreta- 
tive sense and an immensely impressive technique... . " 
—Santos Tribuna 

‘* |. . The technique of the piano seems to have no 
secrets from Joseph Battista. All difficulties were over- 
come with the greatest naturalness, a complete ease 
that revealed the richness of his pianistic equipment. 
Music sings under his fingers—one feels him to be a 
true pianist... . " 


—Sao Paulo Estado 








“One of America’s Loveliest Sopranos” 
NGO) 


Starring in “GREAT MOMENTS OF MUSIC’—Wednesdays 
Columbia Broadcasting System 10:15 p.m. to 10:45 p.m. (E.S.T.) 


Sil /FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK CITY 


MANAGEMENT — 
CONCERTS — OPERA — RADIO / ; LWa NEN. me shied mbit onan on 
Chatles-- 
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WORLD PREMIERE OF TAYLOR’S ‘RAMUNTCHO’ GIVEN 





Philadelphia Opera Company, Under Baton of Sylvan Levin, Pro- 
duces American Opera in English in Quaker City — Dorothy 
Sarnoff, Frances Watkins, William Hess and Howard Vanderburg 
Sing Principal Parts—Chorus Plays Prominent Role—Composer 
Attends Performance—Work Warmly Received 


By WiLuiAM E, SMITH 


PHILADELPHIA, Feb. 10. 


N assemblage which included many 
prominent in local musical 
and cultural affairs as _ well 


as a representative number of conduc- 
tors, critics, singers (among them sev- 


eral Metropolitan Opera artists and 
musical celebrities and radio officials 
from New York, Boston, Baltimore, 


and other cities, crowded the Academy 
of Music here tonight and acclaimed 
the official world premiere of Deems 
Taylor’s melodious three-act opera, ‘Ra- 
muntcho’ (after Pierre Loti’s novel) by 
the Philadelphia Opera Company. The 
word “official” is advisedly used for 
purposes of the record, since a complete 
dress-rehearsal before an invited audi- 
ence on Feb. 7, might be cited as the 
actual initial performance by future his- 
torians or musicologists. 

Ably and effectively conducted by 
Sylvan Levin, general artistic and mu- 
sical director, the presentation moved 
on admirable orchestral and vocal levels 
throughout. The integration and gen- 
eral qualities of the production testified 
to the care and attention which Mr. 
Levin and his co-workers (aided by the 
advice and supervision of composer in 
the final rehearsals ) had devoted to pre- 
paring and consummating a successful 
statement of Mr. Taylor’s libretto and 
score and placing them before the pub- 
lic in a favorable and advantageous 
light. 

That the audience recognized Mr. 
Levin’s importance and influence in the 
proceedings was shown by the heavy 
personal tribute of applause accorded 
him before each act, and at the conclu- 
sion, when he appeared on the stage 
with Mr. Taylor to acknowledge an en- 
thusiastic ovation, the composer indicat- 
ing his own esteem for the conductor 
and warm approval of his work by kiss- 
ing him on both cheeks. 


Cast Merits Praise 

The members of the cast, individually 
and collectively, sang and acted in a 
manner which testified to careful train- 
ing and coaching for the particular and 
general relationships of their respective 
parts, the histrionic elements pointing 
to Hans Wohlmuth’s skill in developing 
the scheme and details of stage-direc- 
tion. All merit mention for the clarity 
of their enunciation of their lines, the 
opera being easy to follow as a conse- 
quence. 

William Hess was heard as Ramunt- 


cho, the hero of the piece, and ac- 
counted for a rounded and pleasing 
characterization both vocally and 


dramatically, hearty applause reward- 
ing his first act tenor aria, ‘O little 
kerchief I guard so tenderly and well’, 
one of the show’s hit songs with the 
melody (more of the genre of operetta 
than grand opera) recurring (as a 
“love theme”) throughout in the music. 
His accomplishment in his other solo 
numbers and in the ensembles was 
equally agreeable. 

Appealing as the heroine, Gracieuse, 
was Dorothy Sarnoff who scored many 
of the evening’s major honors and who 
fairly earned them by her expressive 


and sympathetically conceived delinea- 
tion in which emotional emphasis was 
well effected. In voice she was one of 
the best endowed participants (having 
some of the most gratifying music) and 
reaffirmed the promise she displayed on 
previous appearances, a singer with 
pronounced resources and _ potentiali- 
ties as a dramatic soprano. 

Howard Vanderburg as Arrochkoa, 
Gracieuse’s brother and Ramuntcho’s 
close friend, employed his fine baritone 
fruitfully and pleasantly except for oc- 
casional forcing, and his portrayal was 
convincing. To him fell another of the 
opera’s easily accepted airs, a tuneful 
and catchy drinking song, “Oh beer is 
good when the sun shines bright”, al- 
though here as in other parts of the 
composition, the style savored of oper- 
etta. 

The gifted young coloratura soprano, 
Frances Watkins, who like Miss Sar- 
noff joined the company this season, 
was more-than-commendable as Pant- 
chika, sweetheart of Arrochkoa, and 
friend of Ramuntcho and Gracieuse. 
Her principal aria, incidentally one of 
the highlights, “Oh Pyrenees, in joy 
and sorrow hold me”, was received with 
great favor. This song is worked up 
into a rousing ensemble for trio and 
male chorus which has good impact and 
all the factors for immediate popular- 
ity. 

‘The part of Dolores, Gracieuse’s “re- 
spectable” and hard-willed mother (deter- 
mined that her daughter and Ramuntcho 
shall not marry), was assigned to Gabrielle 
Hunt whose impersonation conveyed the 
requisite animosity and _ vindictiveness. 


Emma Beldan met the responsibilities of 
her part as the Mother Superior laudably, 
and others were Joseph Luts, Gorosteguy, 
leader of the band of smugglers of which 
Ramuntcho and Arrochkoa are members; 
Brooks, as 


David Marcelin, the village 





Performance photographs by Pat Terry 
Above: Gracieuse (Dorothy Sarnoff) Unties the Pelote 
Basket from the Arm of Ramuntcho (William Hess). 


(See page 5 for additional photographs) 


Right: The Scene 
of the Pelote Game 


postman, cousin of Dolores, who contrib 
utes to the separation of Ramuntcho and 
Gracieuse by turning their letters over to 
the mother; Leonard Treash, the Vicar; 
Richard Deneau, Florentino, a smuggler ; 
James Pease, Harambura. Other minor 
roles were taken by Rand Smith and by 
Messrs. Deneau and Brooks. 

The chorus which has a prominent place 
in a number of scenes both on and of-stage 
(including the singing of some Basque 
folksongs—the setting of the story being in 
the village of Etchezar in the Basque coun- 
try) encountered its passages capably and 
in its action and mobility denoted response 
to Dr. Wolhmuth’s guidance. Nicely done 
by Merle Mariscano and her several as- 
sociates were the dances in the third act. 

Mr. Levin and the Philadelphia Opera 
Company Orchestra collaborated in a fine 
reading of Mr. Taylor’s richly textured and 
expertly fabricated orchestral pages. Set- 
tings (designed by John Harvey, the com- 
pany’s assistant stage director), costumes, 
and lighting were appropriate to the char- 
acter and period of the opera and did not 
unduly draw the interest from the musi- 
cal phases of the performance. 

No matter what the ultimate verdict of 
Mr. Taylor’s new opera may be, the Phil- 





‘RAMUNTCHO,, lyric drama in three 
books after Pierre Loti’s novel of this tit 
ind music by Deems Taylor 


. .. William He 
.Howard Vanderbur 
Dorothy Sarnof 
Frances Watki1 
Gabrielle Hur 

chins Emma Belda 
.+.--Joseph Lut 
...--»David Brook 
..Richard Denea 
eraanie James Peas: 
Leonard Treas! 
ante Rand Smit! 


Ramunrtcho 

Arrochkoa 

Gracieuse 

Pantchika 

Dolores , 
The Mother Superior 
Gorosteguy , : 
Marcelin, town crier 
Florentino, second boy 
Haramburu 
‘icar of Etchezar. 
First boy ovccece 


Levin. Stage director 
Hans Wohlmuth. Settings designed | 
John C. H. Harvey; costumes designed by 
Helen Stevenson West. Dances performs 
by Merle Mariscano and her group; chor« 
ography by Miss Mersicano. 


Conductor, Sylvan 





adelphia Opera Company is to be truly 
congratulated for bringing this work hy 
an American composer of indubitable tal 
ents to the stage and for the remarkable 
excellence realized in its organization ai 
projection. 

(A synopsis of the plot of ‘Ramuntch 
appears on page 120.) 








The Music of Taylor’s ‘Ramuntcho’ 





By Oscar THOMPSON 


INCE ‘Ramuntcho’ is an opera of 

set pieces—solos, duets, quartets, 
choruses and the like—a paramount is- 
sue in any attempt to estimate its musi- 
cal value and its prospects of success 
in the theatre is: “How good are its 
tunes ?” 

Though ‘The King’s Henchman’ and 
‘Peter Ibbetson’ were melodic works, 
they presented aspects of music drama 
that are not to be identified in like meas- 
ure with ‘Ramuntcho’. Indeed, Mr. 
Taylor’s latest score often suggests old- 
fashioned romantic light opera. There 
is a drinking song, for instance, in 
which the baritone Arrochkoa toasts 
beer and cider, but decides on wine. 
Perhaps it is no more “popular” in its 
lilt than Turridu’s brindisi in ‘Caval- 


leria Rusticana’ or some other such dit- 
ties in Italian and French scores that 
have held a place in fhe abodes of 
“grand” opera. 

But as one of the representative mel 
odies of the new Taylor opus, this 
drinking song does not settle altogether 
favorably for the opera the question 
that has been raised above: “How good 
are its tunes ?” 

To begin at the beginning, the com 
poser’s gift for effective scoring is as- 
serted in the Prelude which raises the 
curtain on the opening scene of the 
smugglers. It will scarcely be thought 
of as having other than this preludial 
mission. The dialogue that ensues is 
ably set, with approximation of natural 
stresses in the mating of note and word. 


(Continued on page 120) 









































PERCY 


GRAINGER 


*“One of the Most 
Picturesque Figures of 








the Concert Stage.”’ 
—DETROIT EVENING NEWS 


“The Best Entertainer of all 
the Important Pianists of 
| Our Day.”’ 


—DETROIT NEWS 








Morse, White Plains 






Over 117,000 | 
MUSIC LOVERS APPLAUDED 70 SUPERB PERFORMANCES 


ON COAST TO COAST TOUR DURING SEASON 1940-1941 | 
| 











Now Booking Transcontinental Tour Season 1942-43 


EXCLUSIVE MANAGEMENT: ANTONIA MORSE, 9 CROMWELL PLACE, WHITE PLAINS, N. Y. 
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limpses of Home Town Opera 


‘Tiefland'—The Riverside Opera Association 


‘The Pirates of Penzance'—Spartanburg Lyric Opera at 
Converse College 


Crooks Studio 
‘Aida'—The Flint Civic Opera Company 


‘Tannhauser'—The Music Department of Jamestown College 


, Harry A. Kirwi 
Lakme'—The Seattle Civic Opera Company 








New ife for Opera in- Many “Home Towns” 
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Increased Number of Amateur and Professional 
Companies Throughout Nation Indicates Grow- 
ing Interest—Young Singers Aided by Ventures 
in Small Communities—Artistic Level High 


By MEREDYTHE MICKLE 


HERE is everywhere in America 
evidence of a growing interest in 
opera, apparent through the de- 
velopment of streamlining of old and 
new professional companies and the 
growth of amateur groups in communi- 
ties from New England to Texas and 
from coast to coast. These groups, 
some supported by their civic councils, 
are providing education and constructive 
recreation, increasing opportunities for 
hearing opera, and giving singers the 
schooling in operatic routine necessary 
to bridge the gap between studio and 
stage. Formerly this apprenticeship 
could be served only abroad, a fact 
largely responsible for the minor role 
opera has played in the musical life of 
America. Since the public, through 
radio, recordings, and the movies, has 
become familiar with opera, it would 
seem the time is ripe for it to take root 
and develop as a native American plant. 
Several years ago Walter Damrosch 
foresaw the next step in our musical 
progress as a “personal acceptance of 
opera not merely as a form of enter- 
tainment but also as a rich and won- 
derful possibility for further national 
self-expression.” The groups that are 
fulfilling this prophecy are spreading, 
doing creditable work, and winning in- 
creasing favor. Many of them have 
graduated from their period of experi- 
mentation and concluded a safe and sane 
policy and course. 


Local Companies Classified 


In order to learn of the problems, 
plans, organization, and influence of 
amateur grand opera companies, ques- 
tionnaires were sent to directors in all 
parts of the country. All local, non- 
profit companies using non-union 
choruses were classed as amateur 
whether or not they hired professional 
singers for roles. They responded with 
detailed information fascinating in its 
content, proving that, far from being 
outdated, opera has come to renewed 
life and vigor which can be predicted 
to continue since not only the musical 
centers but smaller communities have 
successfully nurtured it and made it 
familiar, important. 

One of the youngest ventures, notable 
for its scope, is the Northern Ohio trio 
initiated and directed by the pianist- 
conductor, Boris Goldovsky, who has 
both youth and wide practical experi- 
ence. Synthesizing the best character- 
istics of the trail-blazers, the dynamic 
Mr. Goldovsky has organized three in- 
dependent and individually incorporated 
groups, the Akron Opera Guild, the 
Canton Civic Opera Association, the 
Cleveland Civic Opera Theatre, to train 
local talent and sponsor local perform- 
ances. Though each has its own solo- 
ists, chorus, and orchestra, they natural- 
ly surmount the inevitable obstacle of 
expense by sharing artistic leadership, 
costumes, scenic equipment, and some- 
times casts. 

The local directors train the cast and 
chorus: Maurice Goldman for Akron, 
Jessie Mockel for Canton, and Frederick 


Popper for Cleveland. Dramatic in- 
structors are Clarabella Johnson for 
Akron and Cleveland, Norma Stolzen- 
bach for Canton. These co-directors 
communicate regularly with Mr. Gol- 
dovsky who, as artistic director of all 
three, makes the final decisions, con- 
ducts rehearsals at scheduled times, and 
takes over completely the last week be- 
fore performances, which he also con- 
ducts. Richard Rychtarik designs and 
supervises the creation of sets and cos- 
tumes which are used by the three work- 
ing on the same operas, though not ne- 
cessarily at the time or even the same 
season. Occasionally singers are ex- 
changed but this has been avoided as 
much as possible to keep each perform- 
ance a product of its own community. 
As more soloists are attracted to the 
operas, importing becomes unnecessary. 
Canton gave three performances of 
‘Carmen’ last year, each with different 
female leads, chosen by auditions. Two 
or three operas are prepared annually. 
Business Men as Managers 
Home-grown opera in English is 
really supported by these music-con- 
scious communities. For example, in 
Akron, with its population of 250,000, 
the Guild’s officers and trustees insure 
business-like management and sound 
finances. An attorney trustee saw that 
it was incorporated under the laws of 
Ohio, contributions were solicited and 
received, and, before tickets were sold 
for the first opera in December of 1940, 
$5,000 had been deposited in their name, 
a sum to give any amateur company 
real security. Patron tickets are sold, 
others at a two dollar top. These groups 
have filled a need and earned respect. 
In Spartanburg, South Carolina, at 
Converse College, was organized, in 
1940, the Spartanburg Lyric Opera 
Company for the purpose of presenting 
not only American singers and conduc- 





tors, but American opera. They care- 
fully reasoned: Democracy, challenged, 
needs a strengthening of all its founda- 
tions. We must live democracy as our 
opponents live their beliefs. Democracy 
means freedom to develop individual 
capacities and talents. Arts are im- 
portant in expressing truths. So doing, 
they renew enthusiasms and make us 
participants, not passive observers. 
Opera, combining several arts, could be 
even more important if it had the 
chance to be American. It could then 
not only be accepted but - understood, 
participated in, benefiting the audience 
and encouraging a new and vital art, 
itself a development of talents and ca- 
pacities. An unspoiled provincial audi- 
ence could relearn the art of participa- 
tion through the medium of American 
works, if simple and direct and express- 
ing beauties and truths of the democratic 
life. These presentations could also be 
the grooming needed by American sing- 
ers and conductors. 

The League of Composers has com- 
missioned three Americans to compose 
works for small companies, Mare Blitz- 
stein, Randall Thompson, and Ernst 
Bacon, head of the outstanding music 
faculty of Converse College. The com- 
munity of Spartanburg would give Eng- 
lish operas, including some light opera, 
in preparation for presenting the new, 
expecting performers and audience to 
build together. Mr. Bacon, composing 
from a libretto by Paul Horgan, ‘A 
Lamp on the Plains’, is director of the 
opera, whose ranks include townsfolk, 
students, and soldiers from Camp Croft 
whose musical careers were interrupted. 
Soloists are all from the group; school 
facilities are used. It is supported by 
the board sponsoring the Spartanburg 
Festival and Symphony Orchestra in the 
town of only 30,000. Tickets sell for 
seventy-five cents, thirty-five to students 
and soldiers. Ruth Ives of the college 
staff is general manager, training 
chorus, staging action, and supervising 
the making of sets. 

Several years ago Geraldine Farrar 
urged the formation of small opera 
houses throughout the country, such as 
those once available in Europe, for the 
purpose of routining singers and uniting 
communities in an educational and 


recreational ‘project which would pro- 


105 


vide valuable entertainment sometimes 

otherwise unobtainable. Staffed with 

full local personnel and supported by 

municipal governments, radio listeners, 

and box office returns, each company 

would be a unit of a nation-wide chain. 
Rotation of Soloists 

The supervising organization would 
arrange competitions between groups 
and book singers for appearances in 
other units, so that there would be a 
continual rotation of soloists in a sys- 
tem of guest performances which would 
take the aspirants through three to five 
years of practice in preparation for the 
big opera houses. Meanwhile they 
would receive some remuneration for 
each job to make the continued appren- 
ticeship financially possible. The plan 
was designed to include half plays and 
half operas. Miss Farrar is now an 
advisor of the All-American Youth 
Opera Association, of Boston, founded 
to provide opportunities for young 
singers, conductors, and composers, to 
make opera enjoyable and worthwhile, 
and to reach a new audience for opera. 
All will be in English. 

On the East coast, Mary Fabian has been 
working toward the same general goal, em- 
ployment for. finished singers and ail artists 
and technicians necessary to the many 
phases of opera while they are gaining the 
experience and proficiency required for 
recognition and frequent engagements, or 
for admission to the unions of their trades. 
She started with the American Civic Opera 
Association, designed to bring together 
under its management young professionals 
and school choruses, with local second 
leads. After the schools and then the civic 
organizations became interested, the operas 
proved so successful financially and artisti- 
cally that the communities wanted them 
continued. Thus were formed also the Bir- 
mingham Civic Opera Association in Ala- 
bama, the Westchester Opera Association 
in New York, and the Miami Opera Com- 
pany. 

Intended, like Spartanburg’s operas, to 
encourage the laymen of all classes to 
participate, particularly those unfamiliar 
with opera, all performances are in Eng- 
lish, with careful attention to diction. 
Tickets are priced to compare favorably 
with shows, twenty-five-cent matinees given 
for children to further popularize it. All 
have local directors and independent or- 
ganizations but hire Miss Fabian as execu- 
tive director to help arrange their seasons, 
cast operas, etc. Directors and treasurers 
are paid, as are both 
first and second roles. 
Sometimes outstanding 
new talent is coached 
and presented with the 
professional leads. 
Choristers are ama- 
teurs from all walks 
of life, paying dues 
and buying their own 
scores. Guest con- 
ductors and stage di- 
rectors are engaged 
for performances. 
Three to four operas 
a year are each shown 
two or three times. 
Some costumes are 
added to the store each 
season, the balance 
rented. 

Currently, Miss Fa- 
bian’s chief concern is 

(Continued on 


page 195) 





Children Attending 

a Performance of 

‘Carmen’ in Birm- 
ingham 
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Grand Opera Goes to the Nation 


Touring Opera Companies Recruit Vast New Throngs 


of Opera-Lovers in the Smaller Communities— 


Emphasis on Simplicity, English Texts and “Good 


Theatre” 


NE of the most remarkable as- 
pects of the changing musical 
scene in the United States is the 


vastly increased popular interest in 
opera in recent years, particularly 
among the smaller communities which 
had little or no previous experience of 
this form of musical entertainment. 

There are today some half dozen 
touring opera troupes of professional 
calibre headed by such successful or- 
ganizations as the San Carlo Opera, the 
Charles L. Wagner companies, the 
Philadelphia Opera, Nine O'clock 
Opera, the National Grand Opera Com- 
pany and Junior Programs, Inc. And 
they are playing in Wichita Falls, Chat- 
tanooga and Little Rock before audi- 
ences which are as impressive in size 
and enthusiasm as those in New York, 
Chicago or any of the other traditiona* 
citadels of opera in this country. 

The genesis of this national awaken- 
ing is three-fold. First, in point of time, 
comes the historic pioneering of the 
old touring companies, such as the San 
Carlo. There were others, but the San 
Carlo has a record of more than thirty 
years of continuous performance and 
thus holds a unique position in service 
to the cause. 

Next in order come the weekly broad- 
casts from the stage of the Meétropoli- 
tan in New York. There can be little 
doubt that these nation-wide, and even 
world-wide, radio performances over 
the years have had a tremendous edu- 
cational effect upon masses of people 
who had had no previous contact with 
opera. Indeed, it was the wide-spread 
interest in these broadcasts, the impres- 
sive national response to the Metropoli- 
tan’s appeal for funds some years ago 
and the success of the Metropolitan 
tours themselves, which inspired 
Charles L. Wagner to make his cur- 
rent contribution to the lengthening 
caravan of traveling companies. 

Finally, there is the new and salu- 


tary down-to-earth approach to the 
lyric theatre which takes the “grand” 
out of grand opera—in the sense of 
grandiloquence—and presents it in a 
form which ordinary people can un- 
derstand and which does not make too 
many demands upon the credulity and 
imagination of the audiences. Per- 
formances in English, and even in the 
American vernacular, head the list of 
innovations, but not far behind are such 
desirable novelties as the use of young 
American singers, insistence upon his- 
trionic competence and intelligible dic- 


Left: Howard Van- 
denburg and Brenda 
Lewis as the Count 


and the Countess in 
‘The Marriage of 
Figaro’ 





The Nine O'Clock Opera's Conception of the Modern ‘Figaro’. 


Inset: David Otto 


In Wagner's 
‘Barber of 
Seville’: 
Left to Right, 
John Gurney as 
Don Basilio; 
Armand 
Tokatyan 
as Almaviva; 
Hilde Reggiani 
as Rosina; 
Carlos Ramirez 
as Figaro, and 
Pompilio 
Malatesta as 
Doctor Bartolo 


N. Y. Times Studio 
Armand Tokatyan, Mark Har- 
rell and Hilda Burke in the 
Wagner Production of 
‘La Boheme’ 


A Scene from ‘Faust’ as 
Staged by the Philadel- 
phia Opera 


tion, emphasis upon physical and tem- 
peramental fitness for roles, and, on oc- 
casion, highly effective productions in 
modern dress of works which lend 
themselves to contemporary treatment. 

These things have proved incalculably 
potent in winning and holding the at- 
tention of the so-called non-musical 
public and in competing with the mov- 
ies, the theatre and other forms of en- 
tertainment for popular patronage. 

San Carlo Emphasizes Americans 

The current roster of the San Carlo 
Opera Company is more predominantly 
American than ever before, for all of 
the new artists added to the list are na- 
tive born. 

(Continued on page 146) 
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Presents 


Sopranos 


JOSEPHINE ANTOINE* 


Coloratura 


MARION CLAIRE 
BEAL HOBER 
MARIA KURENKO 


Contraltos 


KARIN BRANZELL* 
ARDELLE WARNER 


Tenors 
FREDERICK JAGEL* 
ALLAN JONES 


Sereen, Radio, Concert 


DENNIS MORGAN 


Screen, Radio, Concert 


Baritones 


JOHN BROWNLEE* 
STEVEN KENNEDY 


Its 1942-1943 Attractions 


Pianists 


DOUGHERTY AND RUZICKA 


SIDNEY FOSTER t 


SACHA GORODNITZKI BROWNLEE 
EGON PETRI 


Violinists 
OSSY RENARDY 
ZLATKO BALOKOVIG 


Cellist 
MAURICE EISENBERG 


Dancers 


MARTHA GRAHAM 
AND COMPANY 


JAN VEEN AND ERIKA THIMEY 


* Metropolitan Opera Association 


WGN CONCERTS 


AUSTIN WILDER, Director 


CHICAGO. 2 : NEW YOR 


RENARDY 


BALOKOVIC 


See, 
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KURENKO> 


KENNEDY — 




















JONES 


AMERICAN TENOR 


“An artist of deep sincerity | 
and exceptional ability . . . his 
program was one of distinction 
... the voice is flexible, and of 
unusual range and power... . ” 


“A deeply sincere and excep- 
tionally able artist.” 


"The singer has ringing top 
notes and a remarkable range. | 
... His tonal coloring is expert.” 














AUSTIN WILDER, Director 


HOLLY WOOD CHICAGO’. NEW YORK 


441 NO MICHIGAN BLVD. 745 FIFTH AVENUE 


Photo by Yvonne Le Roux 


JOHN BROWNLEE 


BARITONE 


"What Mr. Brownlee did with the role of Papageno (The Magic Flute) "Brownlee is a singer who seems to have everything. A true 
is commonly known as ‘walking away with the show’. He held his audience baritone voice of glorious quality and brilliance and a natural- 
completely, and he did it by doing a theroughly good piece of work from 
every point of view, not excepting the important one of singing well.” 
VIRGIL THOMSON, N. Y. HERALD TRIBUNE, DEC. 12, 1941 STANLEY BLIGH, VANCOUVER, B. C. SUN, OCT. II, 1941 


ness, poise and personal charm in all that he sings.’ 


A Great Vocalist — Gentleman — Personality! 


NOW BOOKING SEASON 1942-43 


HOLLYWOOD AUSTIN WILDER, Director NEW YORK 
The Taft Bldg. 441 N. Michigan Blvd., CHICAGO 745 Fifth Ave. 
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‘An evening of distinguished playing 
to an electrifving climax.”—Times, New 


York City. February 27. 1941. 





“(ne of the most prodigious techniques “There is only one word for such piano 


known to listeners of this generation.” playing as he so glibly tossed off—amazing.” 


Herald-Tribune, N: Y. City, Feb. 27,1911. World-Tele., N. Y. City, Feb. 27, 1941. 
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a years with the Metropolitan 
Opera association is indicative of the bril- 
liant singing of Frederick Jagel. Long 
acclaimed the leading tenor of Italian 
repertory he has continued to top each 


of his magnificent performances. 


Jagel scored a tremendous success 
this season in Chicago and New York 
when he made appearances with Grace 
Moore in both ‘‘Tosca’”’ and ‘‘La Boheme’”’. 





@ "Mr. Jagel succeeded in singing 
with continual musical interest, and 
with the greatest tonal variety. His 
characterization made the part one 
of the fully realized of ary during the 
season." 

—The Chicago Tribune 


®@ Mr. Jagel was in excellent voice and 
he did some splendid singing. His act- 


ing, too, had ardor and sincerity. . . . 
—New York Times 





® Mr. Jagel sang with laudable fervor." 
—New York Herald Tribune 
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Heralded as a great favorite in South America, Frederick Jagel 
made his fourth return visit to that country again last summer. 
Acclaimed as never before, the artist captivated his audiences in 
each of the 12 performances he gave. 















all THE RIO PRESS SAYS ABOUT HIM— 
gio as “ne “Jagel is an artist of the first rank who can adapt himself to the most 
y@ Q gis diverse roles... .” 
Rio de Janeiro Correiro da Manha 
n 

wt > a ar “FREDERICK JAGEL imposed himself as the preponderant figure of 
ow f ert and ago" yest st the cast. This tenor is well known to us and favorably so. All know of his 
N F one A pil s a g culture and intelligence of his extensive repertoire in various languages, of 
as ut grt'® ths a his operatic forces. His voice of biting timbre is pure and limpid, used 
isne af mot s- with assurance and besides with intelligence. It is quite rare that one finds 

gu itt two" a tenor of quality and culture.” 
‘ e 1.M. Journal do Commercio 
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AUSTIN WILDER, director 


TRIBUNE TOWER 


eader Among Violinists 


“... he belongs with- 
out doubt to the exclu- 
sive circles of the world’s 
great artists.’ 


*“... absolute mastery 
over all matters techni- 
cal and intellectual.”’ 


“A violinist of the first 


” 


rank. ... 


**The unusual combina- 
tion of intensity, beauty 


bd 


and fire... . 


. an exceptionally 
gifted violinist. The per- 
formance could not have 
been better.” 


“... great beauty of 
tone .. . astounding fa- 
cility of the left hand... 
verve and brilliancy.”’ 


SOLOIST 
N. Y. PHILHARMONIC DETROIT SYMPHONY 
CHICAGO SYMPHONY CLEVELAND ORCHESTRA 
LOS ANGELES PHILHARMONIC YOUNGSTOWN SYMPHONY 
BOSTON SYMPHONY VERMONT SYMPHONY 
ALL LEADING EUROPEAN ORCHESTRAS 
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“Krilliant Duo Fuanists 


AGAIN ACCLAIMED UNANIMOUSLY BY THE NEW YORK PRESS! 


TIMES, Nov. 29, 1941 
Ensemble playing of refinement and perception was the order of the evening at the Town Hall last night when Celius Dougherty and Vincenz 


Ruzicka appeared in a program for two pianos. Their performances had the quality of a sensitively integrated string quartet only of course in 
the piano milieu. The interplay of the two instruments was delicate and subtle, without sacrifice of the breadth and sonority of the piano 
tone. Mastery of technical and ensemble problems was, moreover, not an end in itself, but a means towards making music honestly and search- 


ingly. 
HERALD TRIBUNE, Nov. 29, 1941 
Both pianists again revealed their exceptional qualities as ensemble players. They are uncommonly well matched from both the technical and 


musical aspects. Their sensitivity to tonal nuances is so fine that one’s ears alone are not always a sure guide in establishing when one pianist 
Their interpretations were always absorb- 


has given over the chief melodic line to the other, and the eyes must be called in for that purpose. 
ingly interesting. 


NEW YORK POST, Nov. 29, 1941 
Make duo piano playing a highly enjoyable art. 


Mr. Dougherty had arranged a special treat in the form of his own transcriptions of a suite 


from Alban Berg’s last opera “‘Lulu.’’ This music was played with such precision and spirit that the ovation received was a rare thing to be 


heard at a two piano recital. 


NEW YORK SUN, Nov. 29, 1941 
The clear articulation of the two players, the excellent balance of sound they maintained was much to the advantage of the music (Alban Berg's 


Lulu). It was also a touching service to a composer who cannot have too many champions. The players added to the esteem for their joint 
musicianship, sensitivity, and technical adroitness in the Schubert ‘Andantino Varie.’’ It was finely shaded and warmly emotional. 


NEW YORK JOURNAL AMERICAN, Nov. 29, 1941 
A large and admiring audience listened enthralled to Celius Dougherty and Vincenz Ruzicka, one of the most celebrated and gifted piano teams. 
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Sascha Gorodnitzki played last night to a huge 
assemblage of admirers in Carnegie Hall. He got off 
to a classic start with Bach's Prelude and Fugue in G 
minor, followed by the F minor choral, ‘Ich Ruf’ Zu 
Dir, Herr.’’ He set a standard of probing pianism to 
which he clung all evening. Breadth, poise, an 
abiding sense of tone values were in his readings 
from the Leipzig master. Beethoven's Waldstein 
sonata next came in fora searching treatment com- 
-bining technical thoroughness and poetic applica- 


tion of dynamics 


GL Sellar Rank 


NY. TIMES 





Terrific is the only word for the rendering of 
Brahm’s Paganini Variations that followed. 
Gorodnitzki has tackled these keybord labors of 
Hercules before, yet probably never with such un- 
flagging elan and technical security. 


The two books of variations are staggering in 
their multiple ingenuities. Mr. Gorodnitzki forged 
ahead on all cylinders and reached the finish line 
with flying colors. 


Poulenc and Chopin completed the program. The 
audience was in highly demonstrative mood. 


Louis Biancolli, New York World-Telegram, November 30, 1941 
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Soprano rite 


Star of the Mutual Network, 
Marion Claire is heard regularly 
each week, Coast to Coast, on the . 
“Chicago Theatre of the Air” series, 

Radio's favorite soprano has been 
rots in her presentations by 
such brilliant singers as John 
Brownlee, Frederick Jagel, Jan 
Peerce, Dennis Morgan & Allan 
Jones. ios 
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NEW. YORK» > 
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STEVEN | ; | 


NNEDY 


( sifted American Baritone 








Abresch 


‘** ... an extraordinary voice, with an unusual personality, 
and power of projectivity . . . all of which mark him as 
one of our most interesting young singers today.” 


“A voice of good quality employed with taste and dis- 
cretion. All that he did evidenced an understanding of 
style and was imbued with poetic feeling.” 


“His voice is the ringing baritone type, rich and full, yet 
capable of lyric sweetness, and Kennedy’s forte is his fine 
interpretative skill. Intensely dramatic in temperament, 
he created a mental atmosphere in each number which 
was immediately felt by his audience.” 


In the true American spirit, Steven Kennedy 
is helping to entertain the United States 
soldiers between his concert engagements. 








Chicago 
Hollywood 


745 Fifth Ave. 
New York 
AUSTIN WILDER, Director 























BARNETT CONDUCTS 
BROOKLYN SYMPHONY 


Jacques Abrams Is Soloist with 
Young Orchestra—All City 
High School Concert Held 


BROOKLYN, Feb. 5.—Progressing rap- 
idly in public favor, the Brooklyn Sym- 
phony gave its third Academy concert 
on Jan. 21, under Institute sponsorship. 
The audience was large, attentive and 
demonstrative. John Barnett, conduc- 
tor; Jacques Abrams, pianist soloist; 
Richard Arnell and Samuel Barber, 
composers; and the majority of the 
orchestra’s players, were fully repre- 
sentative of young blood in the Ameri- 
can contemporary music arena. Arnell’s 
‘New Age’ Overture and _ Barber’s 
‘Adagio for Strings’ had positive qual- 
ity, even though followed by Beetho- 
ven’s G Major piano concerto and Si- 
belius’s Second Symphony. Mr. Abrams 
proved his calling to the keyboard, and 
Mr. Barnett gave convincing evidence 
of genuine conducting talent. The stark 
outlines and bardic propulsions of the 
Sibelius score were graphically pro- 
jected by this twenty-four-year-old 
batonist. Mr. Arnell’s Beethoven ren- 
dition was refined, intellectual and po- 
etic. 

The semi-annual All City High 
School concert at the Academy was held 
Jan. 13. The program’s two parts were 
devoted separately to chorus and or- 
chestra, the former conducted by Peter 
J. Wilhousky, and the latter by David 
Rattner, Harry Feldman and Raymond 
Le Mieux. Among composers repre- 
sented were Palestrina, Bach, Beetho- 
ven, Liszt and Dvorak. The presenta- 
tion was wholly admirable in technical 
approach, scholasticism and expres- 
sional scope. Such superb achievement 
on the part of players, all in their ’teens, 
and as yet non-professional, stems from 
the vision and unremitting effort of Dr. 
George H. Gartlan, director of music 
of New York City’s Board of Educa- 
tion. 

Moriz Rosenthal, venerable pianist, 
played in recital at the Academy on 
Jan. 18. His program included Beetho- 
ven’s Opus 109 and a generous Chopin 
group. Greeted by a rising audience 
upon his entrance, the occasion evoked 
historical memories. For Rosenthal was 
a Liszt pupil—now one of the few 
last. 

Gladys Swarthout, mezzo-soprano of 
the Metropolitan Opera, sang in recital 
under Institute auspices on Jan. 14. 
Among highlights of her program, sung 
‘en rapport’, were the Lament from 
‘Dido and Aeneas’, the ‘Che Faro’ aria 
from ‘Orfeo’ and two others from ‘Mig- 
non’, Songs by American composers 
concluded. Lester Hodges was accom- 
panist. Fet1x Deyo 








Sokoloff at Work on Transcriptions 


Dr. Nikolai Sokoloff, who as head of 
the WPA Music Project from 1935 un- 
til 1938, conducted more orchestras all 
over the United States than any other 
conductor, has taken a house near Cor- 
nell University in order to be nearer 
to its fine music library. He says that 
he is at work on some very special tran- 
scriptions which at present he is not 
at liberty to discuss. Conductor of the 
Cleveland Orchestra for fifteen years 
and more recently of the Seattle Sym- 
phony, Dr. Sokoloff will go to the West 
Coast in the Spring for a series of con- 
certs. 





Hugh Ross, Conductor of the Schola Cantorum, 
and Mrs. Henry James at a Tea at the Home 
of Mrs. Reginald Fincke 


FIRST TOUR SCHEDULED 
BY SCHOLA CANTORUM 





To Appear in East and Mid-West—Plan 
Carnegie Hall Recital in Memory 
of Kurt Schindler 

The Schola Cantorum, Hugh Ross 
conductor, will make an extended tour 
of the East and the Middle West this 
coming season under the management 
of Boosey & Hawkes. 

The choral organization, which was 
founded in 1909 by Kurt Schindler, 
giving its first subscription concert in 
1911, began with a concert out of town 
at the Mosque Theater in Newark on 
Jan. 19, sponsored by the Griffith 
Foundation. The program was an all 
South American one, and two com- 
posers, Juan José Castro of Buenos 
Aires and Burle Marx of Rio de 
Janeiro were on hand to take bows. 
Elsie Houston was the soloist. 

On March 5 and 6 the Schola Can- 
torum in reduced size will be heard at 
Bryn Mawr and at St. John’s College 
in Annapolis, followed by western ap- 
pearances later in the season. In New 
York, the Schola will give its second 
concert of the season at Carnegie Hall 
on March 25, in memory of Kurt 
Schindler, A _ special feature of the 
program will be the first performances 
of settings of melodies taken from 
Schindler’s monumental collection, “The 
Folk Music and Poetry of Spain and 
Portugal’, recently published by the 
Hispanic Institute of Columbia Uni- 
versity and edited by professor De 
Onis. Composers who have agreed to 
make the settings include Deems Taylor, 
once an associate of Schindler’s; Carlos 
Chavez, Aaron Copland, Mr. Castro, 
San Juan and Gustavo Pittaluga. 





Reiter Conducts Third San Antonio 
Symphony Concert 

SAN ANTONIO, TEXx., Feb. 2.—The 
third concert in the third season of the 
Symphony Society of San Antonio, un- 
der Max Reiter, conductor, won high 
commendation on Jan. 17, at the Mu- 
nicipal Auditorium. The soloist was 
Eugene List, pianist, who aroused great 
enthusiasm by his playing of the Tchai- 
kovsky B Flat Concerto and Gershwin’s 
‘Rhapsody in Blue’. Corelli’s Adagio 
from the Fifth Sonata for violin and 
basso continuo, transcribed by Amadeo 
De Filippi, opened the concert. ‘A 
Thought in the Alamo’ from the Suite 
‘Romantic San Antonio’ by the San 
Antonio composer, John M. Steinfeldt, 
was played and the Prokofieff orchestral 
fairy tale, ‘Peter and the Wolf’, with 
Coates Gwynne as narrator, was given. 

G. 
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Here is 4 24 year old American 
youth who gives his work @ defi- 
nite personality. A master of the 
ivories, “Foster shows the in- 
dubitable marks of genius in his 
performances, aving 4 really tre- 
mendous technique « - e 

A composer 4s well as 4 gifted 
pianist, he has written two piano 
concertos, two etudes, numbers 
for voice, violin, and cello, even 
works for orchestra. All of which 


testifies to his musicianship. 


“Proved himself a richly gifted 
performer and his brilliant play- 
ing occasioned 4 prolonged ova- 
dom .s: 


—_New York Times 


“Added to his incisive com- 
mand of the keyboard an invigor- 
ating amount of musical taste and 
enthusias™. 


—New York Sun 


“Playing represented a high 
level of technical achievement 
_.. He has an outstanding musi- 


cal gift .- = 
—New York Herald-Tribune 


“The young artist has 4 bril- 

e of concert technique, 4 

deep and unders feeling 

for his music which has already 

labeled him for future distinction 

as one 0 the truly great piano 
4 , 


+ 


virtuos! of America. 


San Antonio (T ex.) Light 


“Revealed an almost incredible 
virtuosity ---; entitles him to the 


serious consideration which the 
really great deserve - - eg 


__Vicksburg (Miss.) Post 
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THRILLING 
IN RECITAL 


"Her playing was a delight. A lovely tonal 
shading, true classical regard, and fine 
musicianship." 

New York Times. 


"A particularly beautiful tone, at once 


penetrating in its sonority, yet of a soft limpid 
brilliance." 
Boston Globe. 


"A serene beauty in her playing." 
New York Journal-American. 


OUTSTANDING 
WITH ORCHESTRA 


As soloist with the Boston Sym- 
phony. 
"A completely captivating work was de- 
lightfully played by Stell Andersen.” 
Boston Herald. 


With the Detroit Symphony. 
"Stell Andersen's playing is richly infused 
with her impressive personality." 
Detroit News. 


With the Brooklyn Symphony. 
"Applause was warm and extensive for the 
talented soloist of the evening, Stell Andersen, 
who gave an expert and expressive perform- 
ance of the Greig Concerto." 
New York Herald Tribune. 





MANAGEMENT: ALBERT MORINI 


119 WEST 57th STREET «© NEW YORK CITY 


NOW BOOKING 
Season 1942-1943 


Steinway Piano 





Ruggrero RIC 


VIOLINIST 


wh. 
e 


‘ 





‘One of the Outstanding Violinists of Our Time” 


Miles Kastendieck, Brooklyn Eagle 
December 1941 


Management: 


119 West 57th Street A [ # F R T M 0 ik | 4 i New York, N. Y. 
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The Music of Taylor’s ‘Ramuntcho’ 


(Continued from page 102) 


As his own librettist, the composer saw 
to it that his words were suitable to his 
musical purposes. There is relatively 
smooth handling of dramatic incidents, 
such as they are; but little of charac- 
terization results from the succession of 
songlike pieces, with their bridges of 
a melodic equivalent of recitative. 


A Succession of Airs 


In the first scene Ramuntcho is given 
opportunity to expend his tenor sweet- 
ness on a ballad sort of air, “O little 
kerchief, I guard so tenderly and well”. 
Again the question arises as to whether 
this is opera or light opera of a type 
prevalent in the eighteen nineties and 
first nineteen hundreds, but nearly ex- 
tinct by now. Like Puccini with his 
card game in “The Girl of the Golden 
West” and Gershwin with the crap 
game of his “Porgy and Bess”, the com- 
poser of ‘Ramuntcho’ has a contest on 
which to build excitement—a game of 
pelote in which Etchezar defeats Biar- 
ritz and Ramuntcho proves himself a 
demon of the sport. Musically, this is 
chiefly a matter of part-writing for the 
chorus that represents a group of spec- 
tators standing at the entrance to the 
field and giving voice to their excite- 
ment over the plays and the players that 
the audience out front does not see. The 
music serves its purpose, but does not 
transcend it. The scales are still tipped 
on the operetta side. 

Ramuntcho and Gracieuse begin a suc- 
cession of lyrical scenes, alternating solos 
and duets. These are vocally obliging and 
they flow well when sung. Their dramatic 
impact, both on first hearing and in peru- 
sal of the score, is less marked than their 
fluency. After Arrochkoa’s “tuney” eulogy 
of wine, his sweetheart Pantchika—a so- 
prano of a lighter type than Gracieuse— 
gently chides the tiplers with her own 
‘Song of my heart’, in which is the first 
presentation of a refrain beginning ‘O 
Pyrenees’ that subsequently is worked 
over for chorus. It is inviting as tune— 
and the part writing makes it more so— 
but what it contributes does nothing much 
to vitalize the story. The same may be 
said for the picnic quartet that occupies 
the better part of the first scene of Act 
II. The music scarcely furthers (or for 
that matter, hinders) the progress of a 
plot that seems to run to incidentals quite 
as much as it does to essentials. It is in 
these pauses by the way, quite as much 
as in the basic sound of the melodies of 








The Story of ‘Ramuntcho’ 


Ramuntcho is the leader of a band of 
smugglers and is a champion pelote 


player. He is in love with Gracieuse 
and she returns his affection, but her 
mother does not approve of Ramuntcho 
because of his occupation and also be- 
cause he has no acknowledged father. 
When the young man goes off for his 
three-year period of military training 
Gracieuse agrees to marry him upon his 
release, provided he gives up his evil 
profession, and the pair declare they will 
write to each other daily during the 
interim. 

The mother however, conspires with 
the postman, Marcellin, to intercept 
Ramuntcho’s letters. Thus two years 
pass during which Gracieuse has heard 
nothing from her lover, and, in despair, 
she dedicates herself to the church as a 
nun. Ramuntcho at length returns, 
forces an admission of his treachery 
from the postman, and seeks to take his 
beloved from the convent. But it is too 
late. “I belong to God forever,” she 
tells him. “We shall meet in another 
world when God permits.” 








Lewis 
Deems Taylor Alertly Watches a Rehearsal 
of His Opera in Philadelphia 


the set pieces, that ‘Ramuntcho’ hovers 
close to the old romantic light opera. 


Basque Tunes Incorporated 


Two Basque folktunes are incorporated 
in the score and these were sung at the 
premiere in the original tongue, one by 
the chorus, off stage, the other by Gra- 
cieuse as she sits alone lamenting the con- 
tinued absence and the inexplicable silence 
of Ramuntcho, whose daily letters have 
been withheld from her by hér mother. 
These folktunes provide, in the first in- 
stance, atmosphere; and in the second a 
real touch of drama. It is this scene, 
the closing one of the second act, that is 
most consistently dramatic, though there 
is relatively little action. Gracieuse has 
an appealing soliloquy, ‘O God I am 
Alone’, and the orchestra leaps into a 
climax that is momentarily stirring when 
the mother, Dolores, rejoices harshly in 
the girl’s sorrowful decision to enter a con- 
vent and forget the supposedly faithless 
or dead Ramuntcho. 

There is agitation in the scene of Ra- 
muntcho’s return and his enlistment of 
Arrochkoa to attempt the abduction of 
his sweetheart from the cloister. But both 
the original ‘Ave Maria’ which Mr. Taylor 
composed for this scene and the dialogue 
between the despairing lover and the no- 
vitiate—who tells him that she cannot break 
her vows but must devote her life to God 
—have a theatricality about them that fails 
to creat a mood of pathos. Gracieuse tells 
Ramuntcho not to weep—that this is not 
the end—and that time will heal his pain 
—in music that resembles in its tenderness 
some of that given to the Duchess of Tow- 
ers in ‘Peter Ibbetson’. But it does not 
similiarly touch the sympathies. 

Perhaps it is more the story than the 
music that doesn’t ring quite true. Perhaps 
both story and music are of a type that 
would have had more appeal in an earlier 
time than they have now. ‘Ramuntcho’ 
merits further hearings. But a first im- 
pression is that it has come upon the scene 
rather late, irrespective of its freedom from 
the dissonance that so recently was in 
vogue and the hard-edged linear counter- 
point that was once an essential of the 
music that still is called “modern”. ‘Ra- 
muntcho’ is not “modern”. Actually fin- 
ished in 1938, it might have been composed 
at any time in the last half century. About 
it is nothing recondite or esoteric. It 
breaks no paths. This listener had the 
feeling that he had experienced all of it be- 
fore. 

But “how good are its tunes?” Probably 
a little too good for anything but “grand” 
opera and not quite good enough for that. 


Son Born to Edmund Attwoods 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Feb. 1.—A son 
was born to Mr. and Mrs. Edmund Att- 
wood on Jan. 27 in St. Mary’s Hospital. 
Mr. Attwood is a member of the faculty 
of St. Teresa’s College at Winona, 
Minn., and his wife is a former English 


teacher on the sanie staff. Mr. Attwood 
was a member of the staff of Music 
Trades and contributed to MusIcaL 
AMERICA for several years. 


GUILD VOTES AGAINST 
OPERA IN ENGLISH 


Tally Reveals Score 460 to 451 
in Forum Held at Metro- 
politan Opera House 


The debate whether opera should be 
sung in English in America, or in its 
native tongue, was discussed on Feb. 
10 before members of the Metropolitan 
Opera Guild at the Metropolitan Opera 
House. The audience then voted on the 
issue, and the result was close: 460 in 
favor of the language of the composer 
to 451 in favor of opera in English. 

John Carter, tenor, and John Brown- 
lee, baritone, sang the roles of Count 
Almaviva and Figaro in excerpts from 
Act 1 of Rossini’s ‘The Barber of Se- 
ville’ in both languages. The evening’s 
forum program, with the theme, ‘What 
Language for Opera’? was opened by a 
debate between Florence Easton, for- 
mer soprano of the Metropolitan Opera, 
and Olin Downes, music critic of the 
New York Times. * Lucrezia Bori pre- 
sided and Theodore E. Steinway was, 
moderator. Both of the speakers were 
vigorously applauded at intervals. 

Mr. Downes contended that opera “in 
its ideal form” was “unquestionably the 
language in which it is composed”, but 
as for native American opera in En- 
glish he said, “I’m all for it, and I’m 
waiting for it”. Mr. Downes also 
claimed that the Metropolitan Opera 
House should be exempt from experi- 
menting with opera in English. 

Mme. Easton argued that in America 
we have some of the finest voices in the 
world. “How”, she said, “are they go- 
ing to convince you that they can act 
when they sing in a language they and 
you can’t understand” ? 

Mrs. John DeWitte Peltz, editor of 





‘ 


Opera News, the opera guild’s week! 
publication, presented questions fro: 
the floor. While the votes were bein 
tallied Frank St. Leger conducted th 
orchestra and ballet in dances fro 
Bach’s ‘Phoebus and Pan’. 





INDUSTRIALISTS QUERIED 
ABOUT MUSIC IN MORAL] 


Sigmund Gottlober, Publisher of Pro 
gram Magazines, Makes Survey 
of War Industries 

Music as a builder of morale in wa: 
and civilian industry is the subject of « 
questionnaire addressed on Feb. 9 t 
1,000 leading manufacturers and indus 
trialists by Sigmund Gottlober, publish 
er of Concert Program Magazines in 
twenty key cities. Results of the survey 
will be made available to government 
agencies interested in the subject. 

Six questions were asked, including 
the type of business, number of em- 
ployees, the hour week, the use, if any, 
of music in the plant, by broadcast or 
sponsorship of employee musical organ- 
izations. 

“Do you think there should be music 
(more music) for employees during 
working hours or lunch hours? Do you 
plan to introduce music into your or- 
ganization for morale building during 
working hours? Lunch hours?” the 
questionnaire concludes. 

A survey conducted last year by Con- 
cert Program Magazines revealed that 
the majority of America’s business lead- 
ers and executives preferred classical 
music to swing. 





Goberman to Conduct NYA Orchestra 


Max Goberman, of Philadelphia, has 
been appointed resident conductor of the 
New York National Youth Administra- 
tion Symphony. The official tenure of 
the appointment is for three months: be- 
ginning Feb. 1. Mr. Goberman was edu- 
cated at the Curtis Institute of Music 
and has conducted for the Ballet The- 
atre, Original Ballet Russe and for doc- 
umentary films. 
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AGMA REACHES AGREEMENT WITH PETRILLO 


Long Jurisdiction Dispute Over 
Instrumentalists Is Settled 
By Joint Statement 


The long-standing dispute between 
the American Federation of Musicians 
and the American Guild of Musical 
Artists over which union had jurisdic- 
tion rights over virtuoso instrumental- 
ists was settled amicably in a joint 
statement on Feb. 10, signed by James 
C. Petrillo, president of the Federation, 
and Lawrence Tibbett, president of the 
Guild. 

The settlement of the fight, which. be- 
gan in September, 1940, will terminate a 
lawsuit pending in the State Supreme 
Court, without costs or dispersements 
by either party against the other, ac- 
cording to the opposing lawyers, Henry 
A. Friedman, attorney for the Federa- 
tion, and Henry Jaffe, attorney for the 
Guild. 

The suit was brought by AGMA to 
restrain the Federation from interfer- 
ing with the contracts of solo instru- 
mentalists who were members of the 
Guild. Mr. Petrillo forbade members 
of the Federation to appear in con- 
certs with soloists who were not in his 
union, making it almost impossible for 
the instrumentalists involved to play 
with symphonies, on the radio, or on 
records. Some of the virtuosos joined 
the Federation rather than fight. 


Under the terms of the settlement 
AGMA recognizes the jurisdiction of 
the AF of M over concert solo instru- 
mentalists and accompanists “in all 
fields”, The federation “recognizes 
AGMA’s position and authority as the 
exclusive collective bargaining agency 
for all solo concert artists, including 
solo instrumentalists, for the purposes 
of their activities in the concert field 
only and in their dealings with their 
managers in such concert field”. 

The guild, according to the new 
agreement, “does not claim jurisdiction 
over conductors, composers, arrangers, 
instrumental groups and orchestras”. 
Piano accompanists for solo concert 
artists will come under the jurisdiction 
of the federation, which has pledged 
that it will not withdraw any of its 
piano accompanists from guild members 
for five years. 

Neither union will object to the 
other’s enrolling solo-instrumentalists 
and each side agrees that “the aggr: 
gate dues and initiation fees paid }) 
such artists shall be reasonable.” 

During the fight the case reached tlic 
courts several times. Mr. Petrillo 1 
tained Samuel Seabury, former pres'- 
dent of the Association of the Bar o! 
the City of New York, as special coun- 
sel when the case was argued first 11 
the Supreme Court on Sept. 19, 1940 





























ACCLAIMED IN 
TOWN HALL RECITAL 
December 28, 1941 


“Miss Pauly sang with such intensity 
and enthusiasm that her work never lost 
its hold on the attention.” 


New York Times, Dec. 29, 1941 


“She achieved tones of such beauty, it 
would be worth traveling some distance 
to hear for its uninhibited vibrancy.” 


N.Y. Herald Tribune, Dec. 29, 1941 


“The interest was in the program and in 
the artistic, personal way she performed it.” 


N. Y. Post, Dec. 29, 1941 


“The intensity of Rose Pauly’s singing, 
that concentration which comes to its full 
flowering in her interpretation of Strauss’s 


Elektra.” 
N.Y. World Telegram, Dec. 29, 1941 
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Burgin Takes Baton in Boston Emergency 


Leads Symphony Upon Walter’s 
Withdrawal and the Death of 
Mme. Koussevitzky —-Claudio 
Arrau and Feuermann Are 
Soloists—Mahler Fourth Per- 
formed 


Boston, Feb. 1.—This is the season 
of the year when Dr. Koussevitzky takes 
his mid-Winter vacation. Anticipating 
the event, plans are always made early 
in the Fall for the appearance of one 
or more guest conductors, who shall 
take over during Dr. Koussevitzky’s ab- 
sence. In good faith, the officials of 
our orchestra signed a contract with 
Bruno Walter for three appearances. 
Then, apparently, Mr. Walter joined 
the Musician’s Union. 

Unaware of the significance of this 
move—indeed unaware of the move at 
all, on the part of Mr. Walter, the or- 
chestra proceeded through the Fall and 
early Winter months until the time ar- 
rived for Dr. Koussevitzky’s departure, 
when without warning, officials at Sym- 
phony Hall received word that Mr. 
Walter would not appear although he 
had been announced, his programs had 
been published and all was in readiness 
for him. 

Meanwhile, the sudden death of 
Madam Koussevitzky had placed Dr. 
Koussevitzky in complete retirement, 
and Richard Burgin stepped to the con- 
ductor’s stand. With the Walter com- 
plication arising so unexpectedly, Mr. 
Burgin again took charge with but a 
few day’s notice, and he has proved, 
during the past weeks, that he has “what 
it takes.” Not only has it been neces- 
sary for him to revise the programs for 


the Friday-Saturday series, but the 
Cambridge programs have also fallen 
to him to conduct. He has risen to the 
occasion with exceptional skill; his col- 
leagues have rallied to his assistance 
with obvious enthusiasm and devotion 
and we listeners have again had the op- 
portunity to admire the resourcefulness 
of the management as well as the play- 
ers. It would seem that the chief loser 
has been Mr. Walter, who doubtless re- 
grets as keenly as we the unforeseen 
circumstances which prevent his appear- 
ance here. 

For the twelfth pair of concerts on 
Jan. 16-17, the orchestra was assisted 
by Claudio Arrau, Chilean pianist, and 
the program arranged by Mr. Burgin 
was as follows: 

Andante funebre e doloroso 
From String Quartet Op. 30, No. 
Played in memory of Natalie Koussevitzky 

Piano Concerto No. 1, Op. 15 

Quartet for Piano and Strings, Op. 

Brahms-Schénberg 

The passing of Natalie Koussevitzky 
has removed from us a woman of un- 
usual qualities. An artist in her own 
right (she was a sculptress of ability), 
she has been Dr. Koussevitzky’s greatest 
incentive to achievement. It was fitting 
that Mr. Burgin should include the 
beautifully played tribute to her 
memory. 

The appearance of Mr. Arrau was 
awaited with interest. He made his 
debut with this orchestra in 1924. His 
performance of the Concerto revealed 
him a sensitive musician, with a feeling 
for the poetic. He is what may be 
termed a “pianist’s” artist. That is to 
say, he does not indulge in heroics nor 
does he play to the gallery. He has a 
seemingly profound respect for his in- 
strument and he does not seek to imbue 
the concerto with qualities which are 


Tchaikovsky 
3 


not inherent in it. Mr. Arrau’s control 
of dynamics allowed him the proper 
amount of contrast without forcing the 
issue and his performance gave very 
evident pleasure to his listeners, as did 
the support furnished by Mr. Burgin 
and the orchestra. 

Although Mr. Schénberg’s intentions 
were wholly honorable when he set 
about orchestrating 
the Brahms quartet, 
and Mr. Burgin’s 
aims were laudable 
when he placed the 
piece on his pro- 
gram, the quartet 
has not gained in 
transcription. The 
listener finds it diff- 
cult to reconcile 
snare drum, tam- 
bourine, Glocken- 
spiel and xylophone 
with the thematic 
material of Brahms. 
The final Rondo is lively, to be sure, 
but the many tonal flavors called for 
by the Schénberg score serve but to ob- 
scure the real musical essence of the 
piece. Mr. Fiedler might like to try it 
on a Pops audience—it at least has the 
virtue of variety. 

The thirteenth pair of programs on 
Jan. 23-24 brought Emanuel Feuer- 
mann, ’cellist of excellent attainments, 
as soloist, and for program surround- 
ing Mr. Feuermann’s Concerto Mr. 
Burgin arranged the following: 


Concerto for Violin and String Orchestra.... 
Vivaldi-Nachez 

(First performance at these concerts) 
Symphony in E Fiat Hindemith 

(First performance at these concerts) 
Concerto in A Minor, Op. 129 for ’cello and 
orchestra Schumann 
‘Vitava’ (‘The Moldau’) Symphonic Poem... 
Smetana 


As may be seen from this list, Mr. 
Burgin not only continued as conduc- 
tor but he also roused our curiosity. 


Claudio Arrau 


Benno 


RABINOFF 


@ NEW YORK TIMES, Olin Downes: 
“...the achievement of a very gifted 
violinist and a very sincere musi- 
cian to boot. He was best of all in 
his singing of the nostalgic slow 
movement, in the breadth as well 
as the warmth and fullness of his 
tone, and breadth of the concep- 
tion.” (Sibelius Concerto) 


Exclusive Management 


WILLMORE and POWERS 
2 West 45th Street, New York, N. Y. 


He has never hesitated to present work 
which he thought we ought to hear 
The Vivaldi item was wholly enjoy 
able and admirably performed. One 
again bowed to the virtuosity of ou 
string players. The Smetana symphoni 
poem also received an excellent per 
formance and the orchestra deserved th« 
demonstration which followed. 

The talents of Mr. Feuermann are 
familiar to Bostonians. We know him 
to be a brilliant artist and sound tech 
nician, and while the Schumann concerto 
is not one of the composer’s most in- 
spired works, it is nevertheless a beauti- 
fully lyrical opus, and one in which Mr 
Feuermann might take delight. That 
his audience also took delight in it was 
evinced by the ovation he received. One 
listener again depiored the fact of there 
being but comparatively few concertos 
or concerted pieces for ‘cello. Appar- 
ently the instrument presents difficulties 
to the composer, yet a performance such 
as Mr. Feuermann’s might easily inspire 
creative genius to activity. 

In order to hear Mr. Arrau in a 
different type of concerted work for 
piano and orchestra, we made a trip to 
Symphony Hall to attend the Monday 
night supplementary concert on Jan. 26; 
it was a rewarding evening. Mr. Bur- 
gin had placed upon the program the 
Vivaldi-Nachez Concerto for String 
Orchestra, and the Dvorak Symphony 
No. 5 ‘From the New World’, heard 
at recent Friday afternoon concerts. 

Of these orchestral works one may 
report that each received the same care- 
ful reading that had characterized their 
earlier performances and Mr. Burgin 
and the orchestra again won an enthusi- 
astic response from the audience. It 
was Mr. Arrau, of course, who took 
centre stage in a most satisfying per- 
formance of the Beethoven Piano Con- 
certo No. 4, Op. 58. 

GRACE 


May STUTSMAN 
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Larry Gordon, Staff Photographer 


Raoul Jobin and His Children, Claudette and Andre, Are Obviously Having 
a Hilarious Time with Their Singing Lesson 
Larry Gordon 


Mr. and Mrs. Lawrence Tibbett Watch Young Michael Take a Musical Turn on the Violin 
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Robert Casadesus Looks Over Some Fine Examples from His Collection of Pipes 





Stell Andersen Enjoys an Hour with a Book 


Bela Bartok, His Wife, Ditta Pasztory Bartok, and Erno Rapee Get 
Together for a Quiet Evening 
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Abresch 
Personal Correspondence Keeps Helen Traubel Busy 
Werner Wolff 
Elisabeth Rethberg Pours the Coffee for Her Father and Niece 


Home's 
the 
Best 


2 ee ee | (DD «e 


L. Von Ziegler 
Alexander Kipnis Takes a Snapshot of Mrs. Kipnis in a Peasant Costume 


Werner Woltt - Camera Features 
With a Good Book and a Pipe 
George Chavchavadze Is Content as 
Any Man Would Be 


Rudolf Firkusny Runs Through the 

Fantasia Dedicated to Him by 

Bohuslav Martinu, with the Com- 
poser Looking On 
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LDarcitone 


S. L. (“ROXY") ROTH- 
APFEL originally ‘‘dis- 
covered’ the powerful 
baritone voice of Ross 
Graham and introduced 
him to thousands at the 
Radio City Music Hall in 
New York. 


® Now, as baritone star 
of the "Cities Service 
Concert Hour," his audi- 
ences are numbered in 
the millions. Broadcasting 
weekly from the world's 
largest studio, he is start- 
ing his seventh consecu- 
tive year on this popular 
concert hour. 


®@ Ross Graham co-starred 
with Helen Jepson on the 
"Maxwell House Show 
Boat" and climbed steadi- 
ly in public popularity as 
guest star of Chevrolet, 
Palmolive, Consolidated 
Edison, Barbasol, the 
Treasury and General 
Motors Hours. 


® Today, in addition to 
his weekly "Cities Service" 
broadcast, he is featured 
on the "Prudential Hour" 
with Gladys Swarthout, 
Deems Taylor and Al 
Goodman's orchestra. To 
the concert stage, he 
brings a vibrant person- 
ality as dominating as his 
full rich baritone voice. 


# «sash THE AUDIE 





Dolores Hayward| 
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Presents 


Five American Artists of exceptional ability, each of whom has 
that indefinable quality of personality that is so appealing and 
so popular with audiences everywhere. 


EUGENIA BUXTON ATTY van den BERG 


Pianist Dancer 


IRRA PETINA 
ROSS GRAHAM Mezzo-Soprano 


Metropolitan Opera 


FRANCIA WHITE 


Lyric Soprano 


Baritone 
Cities Service Hour—NBC 
Prudential Hour—CBS Telephone Hour—NBC 


Bale 


Formerly Leading 


RMING APPEARANC . BALLET JO: 
Pe sBXKCELL . vi 


PARIS. 


MMED SUPERBLY. RAD 


CHICAGO 


“ EXPERT COMEDY... 
GRACE 
PHILADE 


Photo: — 
FRITZ HENLE 
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United States + Paris + London + Stockholm + Budapest + Helsinki « Canada 
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Lilvew YORK, N.Y. 





“Has Na Superior Among The Young 
Concert Pianists Iu America Today’ 


. astonishing speed, clarity, poetry and power." 


LOS ANGELES 


NEW YORK 


. consummate artistry, humor and brilliant technique." 
. nobility of expression, emotional eloquence and scintillating technique." 


" ~ .. recalls the playing of such masters as Emil Sauer, Reisenauer and Raoul Pugno."’ 


‘ . 
i Cougenia 
Fa 


P y. , 
CA savte an tf sanist 








METROPOLITAN OPERA 


SAN FRANCISCO OPERA 


LOS ANGELES CIVIC LIGHT OPERA 





—''Again Petina Stopped the Show." 


"As usual, Petina stopped the show . . . 
she drew the biggest hand for her last act Aria." 


steals the show with her vivacious personality and lovely voice." 


—Downes, N. Y. Times 


in a class by herself vocally and dramatically 


—Variety 


—''Petina Stops the Show." 


. a comedienne of the first rank and mezzo soprano second to none." 


—San Francisco 


—''The Find of the Season." 


". . . sharing honors with John Charles Thomas in ‘The Chololate Soldier’ Petina 


—Los Angeles 


“Metropolitan Onera's Moat Versatile And Captivating Actress “/ 


ee! 


PETINA 


> 
WMez30-Sopeano 
METROPOLITAN OPERA 
SAN FRANCISCO CHICAGO OPERAS 


Concert—Opera—Radio 





Radio's Favorite Lyric Soprane 


“WINS OVATION IN OPERA’ 


"Francia White's voice carried powerfully 
over orchestra and ensembles revealing that 
unlike many radio stars she does not depend 
upon mechanical amplification for a voice." 
‘Vocally and visually she is a lovely Mar- 
guerite,"" 


—Baltimore Sun 
MILWAUKEE SHELL CONCERT 
An enchanted summertime audience of 50,- 


000 music enthusiasts demanded repeated 
encores from Miss White at the Milwaukee 


Shell. 


REIGNING FAVORITE OF THE AIRWAYS 


Francia White's fourth consecutive contract 
with the "Telephone Hour" over NBC aug- 
ments an unmatched record of distinguished 
radio sponsorship, including Vick's, Packard, 
Colgate, Du Pont, Palmolive and Ford. Each 
week 11,000,000 listen to her lovely lyric 
voice. 
STARS IN OPERETTA 

In the title role of "Naughty Marietta" at 
the Los Angeles Civic Light Opera Festival, 
critics and public hailed Francia White as 
“the loveliest and most loved soprano in the 


Light Opera field." 


‘ Sancta 












> + P 
Lycic Soprano 
“TELEPHONE HOUR” N.B.C 


Concer!t—Opera— Operetta 
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ORCHE STR A: Mahler’s Second Symphony and Reger Violin Concerto Given 


CRCHESTRAL programs were en- 
livened by the inclusion of seldom- 
heard works. Bruno Walter conducted 
the New York Philharmonic-Symphony 
in Mahler’s Second Symphony, with the 
Westminster Choir and Nadine Conner 
and Mona Paulee assisting. When 
Fritz Busch returned to lead the orches- 
tra, he brought his brother Adolf Busch 
with him to play Reger’s Violin Con- 
certo. The Young People’s series un- 
der Rudolph Ganz continued. Dean 
Dixon conducted the NBC Symphony, 
including Richard Arnell’s Suite from 
‘The Land’ at one of his concerts. Sir 
Thomas Beecham began a series with 
the New York City Symphony, with 
Courtlandt Palmer as soloist in his own 
Piano Concerto at the first event. 


Walter Conducts Mahler Second 
Symphony 
New York  Philharmonic-Symphony. 
Bruno Walter conducting. Nadine Con- 
nor, soprano, and Mona Paulee, mezzo- 
soprano, assisting artists. Westminster 
Choir. Carnegie Hall, Jan. 22, evening: 
Symphony in B Flat, No. 5 


Symphony in C Minor, No. 2, for orchestra, 
soprano and alto solos and mixed 
Mahler 


Gustav Mahler was singularly fortunate 
in having a friend and disciple to carry 
on the spirit ‘of his music after his death, 
and we are equally fortunate in having 
Bruno Walter with us. For the per- 
formance of Mahler’s Second Symphony 
at this concert was overwhelming not only 
because of its musical perfection and 
grandeur but equally in the searching hu- 
man understanding revealed in it. Only 
one who had worked with Mahler and had 








known the inner workings of his spirit 
could have conducted as Mr. Walter did. 
If ever there was proof that inspiration 
can transform the most inferior material 
into great music, this Second Symphony 
is it. The most commonplace themes are 
woven into a fabric so mighty that one 
forgets their associations and accepts them 
without question. Completely subjective, 
this gigantic work has a strange sort of 
unity. It is pervaded by a sense of death, 
of heroic human faith and of compassion 
for mankind. No one but Mahler would 
alternate passages of titanic rhythmical 
energy with passages of exquisite lyricism 
such as we find in the first movement, 
which the composer himself called “Toten- 
feier’. And no one but Mahler would or- 
chestrate the andante which follows with 
such infallible taste and intuition. Surely 
this is the music which all good Viennese 
play when they go to heaven. Mahler, like 
Delius, was a composer who defied or- 
dinary analysis. He wrote as a visionary, 
and the listener must follow in his steps, 
recreating his dreams and experiences. 


The third movement of the Symphony is 
heavily influenced by the ‘Scene at the 
Ball’ in Berlioz’s ‘Fantastic Symphony’, 
yet it has a mood of its own. Until the 
final measures it pursues a rather ordinary 
course which holds no suggestion of the 
feelings of horror and disgust that the 
composer wanted to depict in it. Then, 
suddenly, the whole coloring of the music 
changes and the music actually disinte- 
grates, in a passage of indescribable magic. 
A solemn movement in the style of a 
chorale, with a contralto solo, leads to the 
apocalyptic finale in which Mahler has 
set excerpts from Klopstock’s ‘Resurrec- 
tion’ for chorus and orchestra. The climax 
of this movement, depicting the triumph 
of the human soul over death on the Day 
of Judgment, cannot be described in words. 


It is among the most transcendent things 
in modern music. 

The orchestra, the Westminster Choir 
and Miss Conner and Miss Paulee gave 
a performance which one can only praise 
in the highest terms. And Mr. Walter 
could not have chosen a more appropriate 
work with which to open the concert than 
Schubert’s Fifth Symphony, written when 
he was only nineteen, but a masterpiece 
in every respect. This was the sort of 
concert which creates legends, and the 
audience called Mr. Walter back a dozen 
times before it was willing to go home. 

S 


The Mahler Symphony was repeated on 
Sunday afternoon, Jan. 25, and the remain- 
der of the program consisted of the Prelude 
and ‘Love Death’ from Wagner’s ‘Tristan’. 


Dean Dixon Heads NBC Symphony 


NBC Symphony, Dean Dixon, conduct- 
ing. Radio City, Jan. 20, evening: 

Overture to ‘Euryanthe’ 

Concert Suite, ‘The Land’: 

Tennessee Valley’; 

ple’; Finale 

Praeludium 

‘Classical Symphony’ Prokofie ff 

‘Rumanian Rhapsody’ No. 1 in A Enesco 

Dean Dixon, so far as we know, enjoys 
the unique distinction of being the only 
Negro musician ever to conduct a sym- 
phony orchestra of the first rank in this 
country. The young Harlem-born conduc- 
tor appeared first with this orchestra in last 
Summer’s popular series and made so fa- 
vorable an impression that he was re-en- 
gaged for the winter season. 

The first impression evidently was well 
founded. Mr. Dixon disclosed executive 
acumen and control over the orchestral 
forces which could be envied by older, more 
experienced, and thus supposedly wiser, 
heads that have presided over these con- 
certs in the past. He was at ease on the 


podium, knew what he 
wanted and command- 

ed ready response from 

the players. There was 
nothing spectacular nor | ~ 
erratically ‘individual’ ~ 
about his conceptions, 
but his readings were 
not by that token, | 
merely routine. 
Rather, they evinced a 
wholesome respect for 
the traditions of the 
works illuminated by 

a keen appreciation of 
the interpretative 
values inherent in 
them. Prokofieff’s fragile little Symphony, 
for instance, was treated sensitively and 
lightly but with no heavy, satirical emphasis 
upon its neo-classical form. 

Mr. Arnell, young British composer lately 
residing in the United States, was brought 
forward to acknowledge cordial applause 
from the studio audience on behalf of the 
excerpts from his incidental music to ‘The 
Land’, a full length moving picture soon to 
be released by the Department of Agricul- 
ture. Atmospheric rather than pictoral in 
effect, the six movements presented seemed 
to classify the score among the more taste- 
ful and less gaudy movie accompaniments 
of the day. The modern idiom was em- 
ployed with discretion, almost caution, and 
the orchestration showed a fluent knowl- 
edge of the craft. Melodically, the music 
lacked definition and individuality. FE. 


Dean Dixon 


Young People’s Concert Given in 
Town Hall 
New York  Philharmonic-Symphony 
Young People’s Concert, Rudolph Ganz, 
conductor ; assisting artist, Nancy Schaefer, 


(Continued on page 250) 
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PITTSBURGH. 


Washingto 


FORTUNE GALLO Presents 


CARLO OPERA COMPANY 


"AN AMERICAN INSTITUTION" 


The Largest Traveling Operatic Organization in the U. S. A. Presenting Standard 
and Modern Operas Sung by Distinguished American Artists 


n, D. C. under the patronage of Mrs. Franklin Delano Roosevelt, 
Hon. Fiorello H. LaGuardia, the Ambassadors of Argentina, Belgium, Brazil, Chile and Vene- 
zuela; Mrs. Lionel Atwill, Hon. Sol. Bloom, Hon. James J. Davis, Mrs. John Allen Dougherty, 
Mrs. James Hamilton Lewis, Hon. and Mrs. Paul V. McNutt, Dr. Leo S. Rowe, Gen. and Mrs. 
Edwin M. Watson and others. 


‘GREENSBORO, DURHAM, ROCK HILL, AUGUSTA, ATHENS, NEW ORLEANS, HOUSTON, SAN ANTONIO, EL PASO, LOS ANGELES, SAN 
FRANCISCO, PORTLAND, SEATTLE, SPOKANE, VANCOUVER, SALT LAKE CITY, DENVER, OMAHA, MILWAUKEE, CHICAGO, DETROIT, 


Followed by 


SPRING SEASON IN NEW YORK 





SEASON 1942-43 


TRANSCONTINENTAL TOUR OPENING IN NEW YORK, OCTOBER, 


REPERTOIRE OF 20 OPERAS 





1942 








SPECIAL FOR COURSES AND COLLEGES: 


"Martha," 


Chorus and Ballet. 


"The Barber of Seville" 
ENGLISH — With Complete Productions — Orchestra, 


and “Faust JN 











Address: FORTUNE GALLO . 


. 1697 Broadway, New York 
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Makes Debut in ‘Carmen’—Beecham Conducts 
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* + 
OPERAS: bDijane! 
HE opening of the matinee cycle of 


: . Lily Djanel in Her 
Wagner’s ‘Ring’ and the production pen 


Dressing Room 
After Her ‘Carmen’ 


of ‘Carmen’ with Sir Thomas Beecham 
conducting and Lily Djanel making her 
debut in the title role were the outstand- 
ing events of the fortnight. In the per- 
formance of ‘Das Rheingold’ Osie 
Hawkins made his debut in the role of 
Donner. Astrid Varnay was heard as 
Elisabeth in ‘Tannhauser’. Josephine 
Antoine replaced Rosa Bok, suffering 
from the effects of a fall at the first 
performance, in ‘Coq d'Or’, as_ the 
Queen of Shemaka. Bruna Castagna re- 
turned to the Metropolitan as Madda- 
lena in ‘Rigoletto’ and Hilde Reggiani 
made her re-entry as Gilda. Licia Al- 
banese was heard for the first time as 
Marguerite in ‘Faust’. 


Re-Studied ‘Carmen’ Given 

Bizet’s re-studied ‘Carmen’ was set 
forth at the matinee on Jan. 24, with Sir 
Thomas Beecham at the helm and a new 
singer, the Belgian Lily Djanel, making 
her America debut in the name-part. The 
complete cast was as follows: 

ME. ok Se cawscasucedele Lily Djanel (debut) 

Micaela Licia Albanese 


Frasquita Thelma Votipka 
Mercedes Helen Olheim 


Don Jose 


Escamillo............ adodirncen Leonard Warren 

Dancaire ......George Cehanovsky 

SS eee are Alessio De Paolis 

Yorman Cordon 

Morales Arthur Kent 

Solo dancers: Montes, Alexis Dolinoff, Ruth- 

anna Boris, Alexis Dolinoff, Michael Ar- 

shansky, Alexis Kosloff, Alexis Dolino and 

Leon Varkas. Guest conductor: Sir Thom- 

as Beecham. Stage director, Désiré De- 

frére. 

Expectations had run high concerning 
the performance. Some of them were 
realized, others not. There is no doubt 
that Sir Thomas brought the orchestra to 
a high point of finish and, technically, it 
played very well indeed. The British con- 
ductor’s tempi were not invariably those 
to which we are accustomed, being fre- 
quently much faster. The entre-acts how- 
ever, were beautifully played and the death 
motive in the Overture given real dramatic 
significance. When all’s said and done, 
Sir Thomas was the star of the afternoon. 

Miss Djanel’s Carmen is different from 
any seen or heard before on the Metropoli- 
tan’s stage. Gifted with an agreeable per- 
sonality and a marked degree of vivacity, 
the new artist romped through the role but 
did not seem invariably to plumb either the 
romantic or the tragic depths with which it 
abounds. There was some clever, enter- 
taining “business” in the first act, the sing- 
er’s best. Vocally, Miss Djanel’s voice is 
best in its medium register. The middle 
voice is rich in quality and well produced 
and has the true mezzo-soprano timbre. 

Mr. Kullman, though not in his best 
voice, gave a straightforward and vocally 
fine rendition of the role of Don José. Mr. 
Warren’s Escamillo was somewhat heavy 
but he sang well. Norman Cordon con- 
tributed one of his excellent genre bits as 
Zuniga, and Arthur Kent made much, both 
vocally and dramatically of Morales. In- 
cidentally, Mr. Kent’s diction was un- 
usually clear. 

Licia Albanese’s Micaéla seemed to know 
her away around with the soldiers better 
than most Micaélas. She was given a long 
round of applause after her aria in the 
third act. The smaller roles were capably 
filled. 

Some new stage business was effective, 
especially that of having the curtain in the 
last act go up in early morning darkness 
on a crowd waiting to get into the bull 
ring. Mr. Defrére’s fondness for Laving 
singers deliver their high notes down- 
stage, center, interrupted the duet of Car- 
men and José in the Inn scene. New cos- 
tumes for the ballet and principals added 
much, visually, to the performance. 

pay: 8 


Changes in ‘Don Giovanni’ Cast 
The Metropolitan began its ninth week 


Wide World 


and moved into the second half of its 
sixteen-weeks season on Jan. 19 with 
Mozart’s ‘Don Giovanni’, There were two 
changes of cast, Irene Jessner taking over 
the role of Elvira and Marita Farrel sub- 
stituting at the eleyenth hour in that of 
Zerlina. Both had appeared in these parts 
in other seasons and theirs were assured 
and well-rounded impersonations. Ezio 
Pinza reappeared as the Don and Salva- 
tore Baccaloni was again the Leporello. 
Others concerned were Richard Crooks as 
Don Ottavio, Rose Bampton as Donna 
Anna, Norman Cordon as the Commenda- 
tore and Arthur Kent as Masetto. Miss 
Bampton in particular showed growth in 
her role. She sang her airs effectively 
and brought to the part a commanding 
presence. Bruno Walter conducted with 
mastery and affection. This was the third 
‘Don Giovanni’ of the season. f 


Kipnis Appears as Nilakantha in 
‘Lakmé’ 


Alexander Kipnis was the newcomer to 
the cast of Delibes’s ‘Lakmé’, which had 
its third performance of the season on the 
evening of Jan. 21. Mr. Kipnis made his 
first appearance in the role of Nilakantha 
at the Metropolitan. His portrayal of the 
High Priest was dramatically powerful, 
and apart from one or two passages in 
which he tended to sing flat, he was in 
splendid vocal form. Lakmé is one of 
Lily Pons’s best roles and she sang with 
exceptional brilliance. Other members of 
the cast included Raoul Jobin as Gerald; 
Irra Petina as Mallika; Annamary Dickey 
as Ellen; Lucielle Browning as Rose; 
Doris Doe as Mistress Benson; George 
Cehanovsky as Frederic and John Car- 
ter, Lodovico Oliviero, John Dudley and 
Wilfred Engelman in minor roles. The 
dancing in the second act was unbelievably 
bad, especially in the movement of a group 
of men clad in droopy drawers. In fact 
the choreography was suggestive of Coney 
Island rather than India. Wilfred Pelletier 


conducted effectively. S. 


The Season’s First ‘Faust’ 


‘Faust’, which was for many years the 
mainstay of the repertoire at the opera 
house, had to wait until mid-season for a 
hearing. It was given on the night of 
Jan. 30, with Sir Thomas Beecham con- 
ducting and a new Marguerite in the per- 
son of Licia Albanese. The cast was as 
follows: 

Faust Richard Crooks 

Mephistopheles Ezio Pinza 

é Richard Bonelli 

Wagner Arthur Kent 

BAERS re Lucielle Browning 

OR Ee Licia Albanese 

Marthe Thelma Votipka 

i als by the Corps de Ballet 

Stage Director Herbert Graf 

Sir Thomas’s conducting of the opera 
had all the qualities of vividness and alert- 
ness that -have characterized the other 
works he has led during his stay. ‘Faust’ 
is IN No sense a conductor’s opera and the 
most any conductor can do with it is to 


Debut 


Charles Kullman, the 
Don Jose 


bring out the latent charm of the music 
which still remains in spite of perform- 
ances good and bad. The British conduc- 
tor’s tempi seemed less hurried than in the 
‘Carmen’ of the previous week. The short 
Prelude was well played and the accom- 
panying excellent throughout. One soloist 
who attempted to slacken the pace was 
quickly brought up to time. 

Mr. Crooks won prolonged applause for 


Wagner Matinee 


Opening Annual ‘Ring’ Cycle, 
‘Das Rheingold’ Brings Julius 
Huehn in His First Local 
Rheingold Wotan and_ the 
Debut of Osie Hawkins as 
Donner 


N the words of the late James G. 

Huneker, “ ‘Das Rheingold’ unfolded its 
lovely fable of wind and water” on the 
afternoon of Jan. 22, beginning the spe- 
cial Wagner matinee cycle. The cast was 
as follows: 


WOM sesaee’s . 
Donner 


Julius Huehn 

Osie Hawkins (debut) 

cavepabetna eet he se Emery Darcy 

René Maison 

Walter Olitzki 

....Karl Laufkoetter 

. : ....Norman Cordon 

PN . . wccan an) tele dde ened imaee Emanuel List 

.Kerstin Thorborg 

Irene Jessner 

Karin Branzell 

...+++-Eleanor Steber 

Wellgunde.....................+..Mona Paulee 

Flosshilde Olheim 

Conductor, Erich Leinsdorf; stage director, 
Lothar Wallerstein. 


Alberich..... 
Sin vais ae sv x's tAR MRSS 


In many respects, the performance was 
one of unusual excellence. Mr. Leinsdorf 
conducted with vim, occasionally with so 
much of that desirable quality that the 
performance seemed hurried, but the slow, 
steadily maintained crescendo of the 
Prelude was splendidly done, and _ the 
many little melodic bits in which this score 
abounds, were carefully underlined. The 
orchestra played well, once the horns had 
got off to a bad start in the Prelude and 
the brass choir as a whole had disposed of 
some faint cacophonies in the first an- 
nouncement of the Valhalla theme. 

Mr. Wallerstein has done some good 
things with the stage direction and some 
less so. The ridiculous draperies of the 
Rhine Daughters in the first scene, mak- 
ing them as they swim, look about nine 
feet tall, are still with us. So, also, are 
the egg-beating motions of arm and hand 
which bear little resemblance to those of 
natation. The Nibelungs grown in sta- 
ture, had a vague, ballet significance. The 
little gnomes of other days were more 
effective. Occasionally, too, there was 
some unexpressive fiddling around the 
stage by the Nibelungs, also by various 
characters. Mr. Huehn was guilty of a 
modicum of this. The ghastly stage prob- 
lem of the Rainbow Bridge to Valhalla 
remained unsolved. 

Mr. Huehn offered his first Rheingold 
Wotan here. It has many points of excel- 
lence and dignity and may become some- 
thing impressive. His singing was some- 


Julius Huehn as 
Wotan 


Richard Bonelli as 
Amonasro 


his singing, especially of ‘Salut Demeure’. 
Mr. Bonelli sang the Cavatine well, but 
it was in the death scene that he rose to 
his highest point, making it most impres 
sive. Sir Thomas, also, injected a new 


(Continued on page 144) 


Cycle Commences 


what tentative and lacked the depth of 
resonance it usually has. Mr. Olitzki’s Al- 
berich grows in malevolence and is a fine 
characterization; Mr. Laufkoetter’s Mime 
was average, as was Mr. Darcy’s Froh. Mr. 
Cordon and Mr. List as the Giants were 
acceptable. Mme. Thorborg made much 
of one of Wagner’s most thankless roles 
and Miss Jessner sang prettily as Freia. 
Mme. Branzell did Fricka’s brief scene 
with splendid tone. Eleanor Steber’s voice 
stood out in the role of Woglinde. Mona 
Paulee substituted for Irra Petina. 

Osie Hawkins, making his Metropolitan 
debut as Donner, appeared quite calm over 
the matter. The voice is an agreeable one, 
well trained but not quite heavy enough 
for the God of Thunder. Opinion on his 
abilities must wait on further hearings in 
other roles. In this one he seemed prom- 
ising. 

A special word is due René Maison for 
his excellent Loge, an impressive per- 
formance of one of his best roles. He 
emphasized the sly, sneaky side of the 
character and did interesting things in the 
matter of coloring his voice in many 
passages. 

It was an interesting performance of the 
Prologue to the Trilogy. If the other 
afternoons measure up, the Metropolitan 
may indeed be congratulated. J. A. H. 


‘Walkiire’ in ‘Ring’ Cycle 

The second stanza of the uncut ‘Ring’ in 
the matinee cycle on Jan. 25 brought several 
veterans to accustomed roles and a com- 
parative newcomer to sing  Briinnhilde. 
Helen Traubel has not appeared many times 
in this role, but her sureness of stage pres- 
ence and her commanding musicianship, 
added to a voice which encompasses easily 
the demands of the goddess’s outpourings, 
made her a notable figure in and out of Val- 
halla. Lotte Lehmann gave one of her 
most moving performances as Sieglinde, 
being for the most part in fine vocal fettle 
and actine with her usual warmth and feel- 
ing. Lauritz Melchior also distinguished him- 
self vocally, although there are a few de- 
tails of acting and staging, in which a con- 
ductor or a stage director might collaborate 
with him to make them less glaringly 
out of place. Friedrich Schorr’s Wotan is 
so familiar that it does not need reviewing 
at this date. It is always in the picture. 
Kerstin Thorborg’s Fricka was deserving 
of special mention for its nobility and vocal 
beauty and security. Alexander Kipnis 
brings something to the role of Hunding 
that is particularly worthy of note. The 
eight Valkyries still screech, however, and 
no change in membership of the band can 
apparently ameliorate their unhappy condi- 
tion. Erich Leinsdorf conducted with re- 
gard for the broader outline of a broad 
musical structure. O 
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Rolla, Mo. 
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DANIEL 


SAIDENBERG 


Conductor of the 


Saidenberg 
Little Symphony 


ARTISTIC DIRECTOR 
of the New 


NEW YORK 
TOWN HALL MUSIC FORUM 


Series 
. 


Founder and Conductor of 
Four Different Ensembles: 


in 
New York Chicago 
Denver Los Angeles 


Now Available on Tour in 
Each Part of the Country 


One of the strongest rivals of a 
quiet, pleasurable evening at 
home —the Saidenberg Little 
Symphony. 

—N. Y. Post, December, 1941 


One point in the roundelay of 
melody last week deserves a 
huzzah or two of pure acclaim— 
Daniel Saidenberg and his little 


orchestra. 
—Cue, January 3, 1942 








Exclusive Management: 


BOOSEY & HAWKES 
ARTISTS BUREAU, INC. 
119 West 57th Street 
New York City 







































BRUCKNER FOURTH 
PLAYED IN ST. LOUIS 


Golschmann Also Leads Sym- 
phony in Bach and Mozart 
—Guidi Is Soloist 

Sr. Louis, Jan. 31.—After a spell of 
“moderns”, Vladimir Golschmann re- 
verted to the old masters for part of his 
program for the eleventh pair of sym- 
phony concerts on Jan. 16 and 17. The 
remainder was devoted to Anton 
Bruckner’s Fourth Symphony. Two 
delightfully transcribed chorales of 
Bach, ‘Now Comes Our Saviour’, by 
Alexandre Tansman, and ‘Come Sweet 
Death’, by Charles O’Connell, were 
given painstaking readings. These 
were followed by an eloquent perform- 
ance of Mozart’s Concerto No. 7 in D 
for violin by Scipio Guidi, concert- 
master and assistant conductor of the 
orchestra. Mr. Guidi in past perform- 
ances has seldom reached the purity 
and quality of tone that he achieved 
with this work. The performance was 
finely balanced and every phrase was 
well articulated. He was enthusiastic- 
ally recalled many times. 

The concluding work was Bruckner’s 
seldom heard Symphony No. 4 in E 
Flat. Its romanticism was made 
opulently manifest in Mr. Golschmann’s 
reading. 

The “Pop” concerts of Jan. 18 
brought a very large audience to 
hear a program rich in performance: 
Orchestral virtuosity was coupled with 
finely balanced tone quality in an allur- 
ing program. The selections were: 
Bach’s Fantasia in G Minor, orches- 
trated by George William Volkel; two 
movements, Andante Sostenuto and 
Finale, from Brahms’s Symphony No. 
1; ‘The Walk to The Paradise Garden’ 
by Delius, ‘The Sorcerer’s Apprentice’ 
by Dukas and excerpts from ‘L’Oiseau 
de Feu’ by Stravinsky. There was 
tumultuous applause at its conclusion. 
Women’s Symphony Gives First Concert 

The St. Louis Women’ Symphony 
appeared in its first concert of the 
season at the Municipal Opera House 
on Jan. 20. Mary Jane McVey con- 
ducted in place of Edith Gordon, the 
regular conductor. Beethoven’s ‘Eg- 
mont’ Overture opened the program. 
Dvorak’s Symphony No. 5 in E Minor 
(‘New World’) was the main offer- 
ing, followed by lighter works which 
included the ballet music from Gounod’s 
‘Faust’, Air on the G string by Bach- 
Wilhemj, and the ‘Voices of Spring’ by 
Strauss. Hersert W. Cost 





Argentinita to Tour Eastern Cities 

Argentinita, after having given’ sev- 
eral dance recitals in the Mid-West, 
returned with her ensemble of Spanish 
dancers and musicians to New York 
where she was scheduled to give a 
recital in the Cosmopolitan Opera 
House on Feb. 12. Following her New 
York recital, the dancer will appear 
in several cities in the East. Next 
season Argentinita will again appear 
in this country, where she will be 
booked for an extensive coast to coast 
tour. In the Fall of 1941 Argentinita, 
returning from a tour of Mexico, had to 
undergo an operation which kept her 
from fulfilling numerous engagements 
and made it necessary for her to post- 
pone her New York recital from 
December to February. After her re- 
covery she appeared as soloist with the 
Rochester Philharmonic, under José 
Iturbi’s baton, presenting for the first 
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time her new choreographic arrange- 
ment of Rimsky-Korsakoff’s ‘Carpiccio 
Espagnol’. Her tours are arranged by 
Paul Schiff. 


KANSAS CITY FORCES 
ENLIST SOLOISTS 


Glenn and Biro Play Concertos 
In First Appearances Here 
With Orchestra 

Kansas City, Mo., Feb. 5—The sev- 
enth subscription concerts of the Kan- 
sas City Philharmonic, Jan. 13 and 14, 
in Music Hall, offered Brahms’s Sec- 
ond Symphony and the Sibelius Violin 











Carroll Glenn 


Sari Biro 


Concerto in D Minor, Carroll Glenn, 
soloist. Karl Krueger, conductor, con- 
veyed his reactions to the Brahms music 
in a performance notable for its depth 
of beauty; a truly magnificent realiza- 
tion of the symphony. An ovation re- 
warded both conductor and orchestra. 

Miss Glynn, making her first appear- 
ance here, carved a high niche on the 
virtuoso staff for her playing of the con- 
certo. The concert opened with Wolf- 
Ferrari’s ‘Secret of Suzanne’ overture 
and ended with Enesco’s first Rumanian 
Rhapsody. “The Star-Spangled Banner’ 
and the ‘Battle Hymn of the Republic’ 
were sung by the audience. 

Red Cross Benefit 

The first Sunday afternoon popular 
concert on Jan. 25 in Music Hall was a 
substantial benefit for the Red Cross. 
Schubert’s ‘Unfinished’ Symphony was 
a highlight conducted by Mr. Krueger, 
on a well-chosen program. LeRoy Sny- 
der, baritone, sang with rousing spirit, 
‘The Battle Hymn of the Republic.” 

The sixth Philharmonic event intro- 
duced the pianist, Sari Biro, who won 
favor for her performance of the Tchai- 
kovsky Concerto. The Greater Kansas 
City Chorus, organized and directed by 
Mr. Krueger, appeared with the Phil- 
harmonic on this occasion, singing the 
‘Hallelujah Chorus’ from ‘The Messiah’ 
and ‘The Trumpet Call’ by Willan. Mr. 
Krueger gave an ingratiating perform- 
ance of Kalinnikoff’s Symphony No. 1 
in G Minor. BLANCHE LEDERMAN 





Young Composers Writing Music for 
Dance Players, Ine. 

Dance Players, Inc., Eugene Loring 
director, announces that the composers 
who have written or are writing ballet 
scores for its opening season, scheduled 
for April, include Henry Brant, young 
Canadian, who composed the music for 
‘City Portrait’; Norman Dello Joio, rep- 
resented by the scores for ‘Prairie’ and 
‘The Duke of Sacramento’; Alvin Etler, 
who wrote the music for ‘The Invisible 
Wife’; Aaron Copland, who is working 
on a new score for an as yet untitled 
ballet; Stefan Wolpe, now composing 
the score for ‘The Man from Midian’; 
and Trude Rittman, who is arranging 
Scarlatti music for ‘Harlequin for Pres- 
ident’, 








BOOSEY & HAWKES 
ARTISTS BUREAU, Inc. 


Takes Pride in 

Announcing the 

Following list for 
1942-43 








Ernest Ansermet 
Bela Bartok 

Ditta Pasztory Bartok 
Sir Thomas Beecham 
Antonio Brosa 
Stanley Chapple 
Aaron Copland 
Dance Players, Inc. 
The English Duo 
Carmine Gagliardi 
Betty Humby 

Ernst Krenek 

Zoltan Kurthy 

Colin McPhee 

Yella Pessl 

Edna Phillips 

Ruth Posselt 

William Primrose 
The Primrose Quartet 
Erno Rapee 

Daniel Saidenberg 


The Schola Cantorum 
of New York 


William Schumann 
Joseph Schuster 


Fritz Stiedry 
Rosalyn Tureck 


Paul Wittgenstein 








Exclusive Management 


BOOSEY & HAWKES 
ARTISTS BUREAU, Inc. 


119 West 57th Street 
New York City 
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BOOSEY & HAWKES ARTISTS BUREAU, INC. 


SM, 119 West 57th Street, New York, N. Y. 
Presents for Season 1942-1943 








ANTONIO 


BROSA 


soloist with 


New York Philharmonic—John Barbirolli National Symphony—Hans Kindler 


Boston Symphony—Sergei Koussevitzky 


Mr. Brosa performed with the mastery of the veteran 
and an enthusiasm that was contagious. 


Seattle Symphony Orchestra—Sir Thomas Beecham 


For a work such as Sibelius’ Violin Concerto, Mr. Brosa 
was an ideal interpreter. His brilliant and fiery playing 


Olin Downes, New York Times 


Mr. Brosa proved to be a commanding performer, 
a player of deeply ingrained musicianship. 
The Baltimore Sun 


of it was a remarkable exhibition of virtuosity linked 
with temperament of unlimited capacity. 


The Evening Star, Washington, D. C. 








SNOLK CANTORUM 


HUGH ROSS, Conductor of NEW YORK Thirty Years of Choral Tradition 
Now Touring for the First Time in its History 


In making history for Carnegie Hall with the first New York 
performance of Mozart’s great C minor Mass, Hugh Ross and the 
Schola Cantorum did more than end a wait of a hundred and fifty-six 
years. They caught the fancy of a delighted audience with a master- 
piece that should be given here in times to come, again and again. 
The performance was a triumph for Mr. Ross, who conducted 
with unflagging fervor. 


The Schola Cantorum of New York, under the musical direction 
of Mr. Hugh Ross, discloses itself with increasing vividness to the 
observation of our concert-goers as a cultural force of unusual 
potency and significance. New York Herald Tribune 
So prodigal of riches is the Schola Cantorum in its treasureous pro- 
grams that you can’t help wishing its annual concerts numbered 


more than two. New York World-Telegram ' 
New York Sun 
































DANCE PLAYERS °°” 


Eugene Loring, Director 





Top: Janet Reed 


Choreographer of “Billy the Kid” 


Bottom: Lew Christensen 


A New and Stimulating Form of Theatre Entertainment 
Created by Contemporary Composers, Writers, Painters, and Dancers 





Eugene Loring 


EASTERN TOUR MARCH 23—APRIL 20 NEW YORK OPENING APRIL 21 


» 
The most gifted and original of the young 
Americans working in the field of ballet 


and other forms of dance entertainment. 
William King, N. Y. Sun 


Eugene Loring—unique and 
irreplaceable. 


Mr. Loring is the first really original 
figure to rise in the field of the 


American Ballet. 


John Martin, N. Y. Times John Martin, N. Y. Times 














English Buo 


In the Superlative Tradition of 4 | 
The English Singers : 


noted 
English Conductor and Lecturer 


For the Third Season 
Assistant to Serge Koussevitzky 


VIOLA MORRIS, Soprano 
VICTORIA ANDERSON, Contralto 





at the 
Berkshire Music Center 


Heard From Coast to Coast 
and in Canada 


“They combined sound technique, well adjusted tone, clear diction 
and a keen sense of interlocking voices. They adhered to the 
Standard of perfection in things typical of the English Singers and 
their program ranged far and wide in breadth of novelty and variety.” 


New York World-Telegram 


» 
Mr. Chapple is one of the best ever of the 
Boston Symphony visitors. 
Boston Herald 


The audience, which was the largest of the 
season, gave Chapple an enthusiastic, cheering 
reception. 





St. Louis Star-Times 
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Guest Appearances 


Cincinnati Symphony 
Cleveland Orchestra 
Los Angeles Orchestra 
Minneapolis Orchestra 
National Symphony 
Philadelphia Orchestra 
San Francisco Orchestra 
St. Louis Symphony 


Tenth Consecutive Season 
Conductor 


Radio City Music Hall 
Broadcasts 





presenting for the first 





time in America 


Historic Mahler Cycle 







January through April, 1942 
Blue Network — Sundays 
WJZ — 12:30 to 1:30 P.M. (E.S.T.) 
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Opera Festival Held for Red Cross 





Given for Benefit of Greater 
New York War Fund by Met- 
ropolitan Opera Association in 
Conjunction with Opera Guild, 
Performance Enlists Services 
of 900 Members of the Per- 
sonnel 


oO of the most unusual gala mu- 
sical performances staged in New 
York in recent years was the Opera 
Festival given for the benefit of the 
American Red Cross War Fund for 
Greater New York by the Metropolitan 
Opera Association, Inc., in conjunction 
with the Metropolitan Opera Guild at 
the opera house on the evening of 
Jan. 27. 

Operatic excerpts in four languages 
—German, Italian, French and English, 
befitting the international character of 
the Red Cross—were applauded by a 
capacity audiences and hundreds of 
standees. 


With Sir Thomas Beecham conduct- 
ing, the first opera was Bach’s ‘Phoe- 
bus and Pan’, sung in English and in- 
cluding a ballet. The singers were 
Stella Andeva, Anna Kaskas, Frederick 
Jagel, Arthur Carron, Emery Darcy 
and John Brownlee. 

After an intermission, the overture 
and Act III of Mozart’s ‘Le Nozze di 
Figaro’ was presented under the direc- 
tion of Ettore Panizza, and the cast in- 
cluded John Brownlee, Elisabeth Reth- 
berg, Licia Albanese, Ezio Pinza, 
Jarmila Novotna, Irra Petina, Alessio 
De Paolis, George Rasely, Salvatore 
Baccaloni, Louis D’Angelo, Marita 
Farell, Helen Olheim and Maxine 
Stellman. 

Then followed the playing of Beet- 
hoven’s ‘Leonore’ No. 3 Overture un- 
der the direction of Bruno Walter. 
The second scene from the third act 
of Wagner’s ‘Lohengrin’ was the next 
operatic offering, under the baton of 
Erich Leinsdorf. The cast included 
Norman Cordon, Lauritz Melchior, 
Astrid Varnay, Kerstin Thorborg and 
Gerhard Pechner. 

Sir Thomas took the baton again for 
Act IV of ‘Carmen’, with a cast includ- 
ing Lily Djanel as Carmen, Thelma 
Votipka, Helen Olheim, Charles Kull- 
man and Leonard Warren. Wilfred 
Pelletier then led the orchestra in 
Victor Herbert’s ‘American Fantasy’. 


The final number revealed on a raised 
platform a group of Red Cross nurses, 
soldiers, sailors and marines. Behind 
and above them were the principals 
and singers of the Metropolitan and 
still farther back on the raised platform 
were chorus and ballet. 

Mr. Pelletier then struck up Sousa’s 
‘Stars and Stripes Forever’ as two Red 
Cross nurses, each carrying a Red 
Cross and an American flag, entered, 
escorted by a squad of soldiers, sailors 
and marines. 

The whole assemblage then sang a 
stanza of ‘America, the Beautiful’, fol- 
lowed by ‘The Star-Spangled Banner’. 
As the audience filed out, Mr. Pelletier 
again led the orchestra in the Sousa 
march. 

Heading the list of patrons in the 
audience was Mrs. Franklin D. Roose- 
velt. 

The Mayor and Mrs. La Guardia 
were guests in the box of George A. 
Sloan, president of the Metropolitan 
Opera Association, together with 
Admiral and Mrs. Adolphus Andrews 


and Mr. and Mrs. Jarvis Cromwell. 

Norman H. Davis, chairman of the 
central committee of the Red Cross, 
was the guest.-of Mr. and Mrs. 
Cornelius N. Bliss, chairman of the 
Metropolitan’s board of directors. Mrs. 
August Belmont had among her guests 
Major Gen. and Mrs. Irving J. Phillip- 
son, Major Gen. and Mrs. Frank Ross 
McCoy, Gouverneur Morris, Michael 
Florinsky and Miss Jane Tiffany. 

The Russian Ambassador, Maxim 
Litvinoff, and his wife were guests in 
the box of Allen Wardwell, member of 
the Metropolitan board of directors. 

The 900 members of the Metropolitan 
staff who took part in the performance 
in one way or another all gave their 
services without charge. (Picture on 
page 8.) 


LEHMANN HONORED; 
PIANIST WINS AWARD 


Soprano Given Testimonial at 
Luncheon—Goldsand to Play 
Winning Recital 


Lotte Lehmann, soprano of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company, was 
honored at the annual theater luncheon 
given by the board of trustees of Town 
Hall on the afternoon of Jan. 27 in the 
Hotel Astor. George V. Denny, Jr., 
president of the Town Hall, presented 
the soprano with a testimonial in honor 
of the tenth anniversary of her New 
York debut. Mme. Lehmann first sang 














Walter W. Naumburg Presents Robert Gold- 

sand, Viennese Pianist, with the 1941 Town 

Hall Endowment Series Award at the Theatre 
Luncheon 


in New York at Town Hall on Jan. 4, 
1932. On last Jan. 7 she gave an anni- 
versary recital in the Town Hall En- 
dowment Series. (See picture on page 
17.) 

Robert Goldsand, Vienna-born pian- 
ist, received notice of winning the Town 
Hall Endowment Series award for 194! 
from Walter W. Naumburg, chairman 
of the Town Hall’s music committee, at 
the luncheon. The award is a paid en- 
gagement in the Endowment Series, 
which Mr. Goldsand will fill on Feb. 25. 

The luncheon was attended by 1,000 
persons. Isabel Leighton was the mas- 
ter of ceremonies. Several actors and 
actresses made short addresses. Part 
of the proceeds from the luncheon will 
go to the Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Club 
of New York. 
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Exclusive Management 
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MARGA 
AK 


One of America’s 


biggest-drawing attractions 


—-IN CONCERT 
—-ON THE AIR 


Now Under Management of 


RECORD CONCERTS CORPORATION 
202 West 58th Street, New York City Telephone Circle 6-6085 


PERSONAL REPRESENTATIVE FOR MISS SPEAKS 
CHARME SEEDS, 230 East 50th Street, New York City 





Gershwin’s Operatic Adaptation 
of Heyward Play Begins New 
Broadway Run — Smallens 
Again Conducts and Members 
of Original Cast of 1935 Re- 
appear in Old Roles 


EVIVED on the evening of Jan. 

22, ‘Porgy and Bess’, George 
Gershwin’s operatic adaptation of Du- 
Bose Heyward’s successful novel and 
play of that name, seems to have settled 
down at the Majestic Theater for an- 
other such run as it had in 1935. Cheryl 
Crawford’s new production is altogether 
fortunate in having in the pit the con- 
ductor of the original, Alexander Smal- 
lens, and on the stage many of the 
1935 cast, who repeat their success in 
the familiar roles. There have been 
some cuts and definite improvements 
in the handling of both the dialogue 
and the action. The performances of 
the present revival are brisker, smarter 
and tighter than those of seven years 
ago. 

Mr. Smallens is a tower of strength 
for the production. He knows just what 
can be done with Gershwin’s music, 
and no doubt realizes its limitations. 
He exhausts its possibilities without 
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AND BESS’ HAS SUCCESSFUL REVIVAL 


overdoing. For ‘Porgy and Bess’ re- 
mains something more than musical 
comedy, and something less than grand 
opera. The title “folk opera” is a little 
misleading, since the music is that of 
the man of Broadway and contains no 
authentic folk elements. But it serves. 


Not a Repertory Opera 

If the revival makes anything clear, 
it is that, for the time being at least, 
‘Porgy and Bess’ must be looked upon 
as a work sui generis, escaping all the 
usual classifications. There is no pros- 
pect that it will ever fit in as a reper- 
tory opera of an institution concerned 
with works such as find their place 
naturally at the Metropolitan. For one 
thing, an all-Negro cast (save for the 
small characters of the white officers 
of the law) is indispensable. Inciden- 
tally, one of the chief pleasures of the 
revival is the very superior singing and 
acting of the current all-Negro cast. 

The company is remarkably well bal- 
anced. There are no weak sisters or 
brothers, even though the Crown of 
Warren Coleman is endowed with more 
of muscle and personality than of voice. 
Todd Duncan as Porgy and Edward 
Matthews as Jake have voice along with 
the other requisites, and they know how 


Vandamm Studio © 


to sing. Anne Brown adds to her good 
singing and good acting the good looks 
that make her portrayal of Bess some- 
thing to remember. Harriet Jackson as 
Clara and Ruby Elzy as a particularly 
appealing Serena could scarcely be im- 
proved upon. Though presented in so 
extravagant a manner as to recall the 
old-time vaudeville or minstrel show 
comedian, Avon Long’s depiction of 
Sportin’ Life is captivating in its ex- 
pertness. Minor characters are por- 
trayed with their fair measure of skill. 
There is some exceptionally fine choral 
work by the Eva Jessye Choir. Mr. 
Smallens’s orchestra is exactly what it 
should be, and he makes the most of 
this. 


Basic Attributes of the Score 


Such arguments, therefore, as there 
may be over this revival of ‘Porgy and 
Bess’ are not likely to be concerned with 
the performance. The play remains a 
fascinating and vital species of melo- 
drama. Neither George Gershwin’s 
music nor brother Ira’s lyrics materially 
alter its character, save as some of the 
musical numbers, such as ‘I Got Plenty 
o’ Nuttin’’ and ‘It Ain’t Necessarily So’ 
tend to pull it close to the border of 
musical comedy momentarily. They are 








‘First Lady of the Harpsichord” 


u" 

Tim is no instrument in the world", says Virgil 
Thomson of the N. Y. Herald Tribune, ''so richly brilliant, 
not even the pipe organ. And none is so exigently, so 
satisfactorily, so martially rhythmic when correctly played. 
Yella Pessl performs dramatically indeed on the least 
dramatic of musical instruments, the harpsichord. Her 
rhythm even among harpsichordists, is remarkable for its 
precision and its dramatic power." 


Management:— BOOSEY & HAWKES ARTISTS BUREAU, INC. 


119 West 57th Street 


Victor Records 


New York City 
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The "Catfish Row" 
Setting of ‘Porgy 
and Bess’. Above 
Todd Duncan and 
Anne Brown in the 
Title Roles 


Right: 
George Gershwin 


not in any sense dramatic music, and 
although the tendency is to attribute to 
them something of characterization, con- 
ceivably they could be sung quite as well 
by anyone else in ‘Porgy and Bess’, or 
could be transferred bodily to some other 
musical show, without violence being 
done to them. Virtually all of the favor- 
ite song hits, ‘Summer Time’ and ‘A 
Woman Is a Sometime Thing’ among 
them, make their effect primarily as in- 
dividual examples of Gershwin’s gift for 
tunes, yet they contribute to the atmos- 
phere of the musicalized drama. The 
repetition of ‘Summer Time’ in conjunc- 
tion with the crap game at the end of 
the first scene does have the effect of 
opera. So does the duet, ‘Bess, You Is 
My Woman Now’, although the music, 
as music, scarcely rises above operetta 
standards. 


A Bridge Between Two Worlds 

Underlying the action are real bits oi 
dramatic writing, but, in its entirety, the 
score can be regarded as a kind of bridge 
between popular music and art music, 
with the accent a little heavier on the 
entertainment side than on the art side. 
‘Porgy and Bess’ remains lively and 
sometimes very amusing entertainment, 
and in its close ties with the Gershwin 
musical comedy, as well as in the Broad- 
way appeal of the play, probably lies its 
hope and promise of another extended 
run. In seven years, its songs have be- 
come almost household ditties among 
great numbers of Americans who were 
not in a position to hear the original. 
The revival, therefore, has vast new au- 
dience material on which to draw. 
Everything has seemingly conspired to 
enable Gershwin’s music to put forward 
its best foot. If, in the end, the score 
is found to be clever and stylistic ent 
tainment music, rather than anything 
very fundamental, dramatic or resource 
ful in its technique or architecture, this 
does not mean that it has lost anything 
of its direct popular appeal. 

Oscar THOMPSON 
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“TRULY POETIC” -new York World Telegram, Jan. 20, 1942 
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“FINE WARM TONE AND MASTERLY COMMAND OF 
THE KEYBOARD” —New York Herald Tribune, Jan. 20, 1942 

















EMILE BAUME HEARD 
AT CARNEGIE HALL 


French Pianist Devotes Major Part 
of Program to Chopin 


“Emile Baume, French pianist, 
who has given four Town Hall re- 
citals since his debut here five 
years ago, last night gave his first 
recital at Carnegie Hall. He set 
himself an exacting task, for, with 
the exception of the opening Bach- 
3usoni Chaconne, his entire pro- 
gram was devoted to the twenty- 
seven études of Chopin. 


“He played them brilliantly, and 
despite the erudite program note 
on the Oxford edition he used, there 
was nothing academic about his ap- 
proach. Under his swift, unerring 
fingers, the studies emerged in all 
their delicacy, beauty, tempera- 
ment and astonishing variety. 


“He opened with the three 
composed for ‘La Méthode’ of 
Moscheles and Fetis. Then he 
played the twelve of Op. 10. After 
the intermission he played the re- 
maining twelve of Op. 25. Each of 
them was clearly conceived and 
expertly played. He tried to pre- 
vent applause from breaking out 
between them, but only succeeded 
after the slow, poetic ones, which 
were so movingly played that clap- 
ping would have broken the spell. 


“The studies under his hands were 
never just exercises and they were 
free from the effeminacy that is 
sometimes associated with them. 
Even a familiar one like the ‘But- 
terfly’ was shown to _ possess 
human feeling. And, although, he 
never slackened his speed in the 
quick ones, there was a wide va- 
riety of tonal shading and melodies 
always sang out clearly.” 


—R. P., New York Times 
Jan. 20, 1942 














"Mr. Baume has a formidable technique, and there were etudes such as the C 
sharp minor of Op. 10 that came off with stunning clarity . . . this was play- 
ing which, in the Bach Chaconne as well as in the Chopin, often rose to a high 
standard." —New York Herald Tribune, January 20, 1942 


"Mr. Baume's Chopin was truly poetic, and without poetry Chopin is so much 
wasted motion. . . . Mr. Baume envisioned each Etude as a whole. Each part 
was inflected in relation to the rest. The tone was properly shaded to catch 
Chopin's shifting nuances of feeling. What's more, in playing each Etude the 
pianist seemed to keep the trend and scope of the whole set in mind. Family 
ties were closely respected. Briefly, Mr. Baume spoke eloquently on Chopin's 
behalf last night." —New York World-Telegram, January 20, 1942 


"His exhibition was an example of lofty musicianship with warmth, poetry 
and color." —New York Journal-American, January 20, 1942 


"The pianist is an invincible technician . . . the essentially intimate style of 
his playing was vitalized by a finely subtle response to Chopin's texture, ex- 
pressed through a tone that was vibrant." —New York Sun, January 20, 1942 
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Poland’s Great Conductor 


For the First Time in the United States 


—_o-——""" 


GREGOR 


FITELBERG 


























ARTURO TOSCANINI SAYS: “... I hope he will be 
as successful here as he has been in other countries.” 


JOSEPH HOFMANN SAYS: “.. . I consider Gregor 
Fitelberg as one of the outstanding European or- 
chestra leaders. I had, on several occasions, the 
privilege and pleasure of playing under his baton.” 


ARTUR RUBINSTEIN SAYS: “...I played often 
under Gregor Fitelberg’s direction in Europe as well 
as in South America. He is not only one of the 
greatest Polish conductors, but also one of the great 
musical personalities of the world.” 
e 
Among Mr. Fitelberg’s international appearances have been: 

LEADING CONDUCTOR: Warsaw Philharmonic 
Orchestra, Polish Radio Orchestra, Moscow and Petrograd, 
Philharmonic Orchestra and Opera, Diaghileff’s Russian Ballet 


in London, Paris, Brussels, etc., Opera Privée de Paris 
(Kouznetzoff-Massenet), Vienna Opera. 


Mr. Fitelberg has also conducted in Uruguay, Chile, Peru, 
Cuba, Mexico, and in the major European capitals. 











RE-ENGAGED FOR THE SIXTH TIME, SEASON 
1940-41, TEATRO COLON, BUENOS AIRES 





Personal Representative: Thee Dispeker, 252 W. 76 St., New York. EN. 2-4455 


























DUO-PIANISTS IN DURHAM, N. C. 
Vitya Vronsky and Victor Babin Visit with Dr. 
J. Foster Barnes of Duke University in Front 

of the University Chapel at Durham 


STEFFEN CONDUCTS 
INDIANAPOLIS CHOIR 


Chorus Sings Independent of 
Orchestra for First Time 
in Its History 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Feb. 3.—In its 
fifth year of affiliation with the Indian- 
apolis Symphony, the Indianapolis Sym- 
phonic Choir of 200 mixed voices, El- 
mer Steffen, conductor, was heard in 
an all-choral program on Jan. 14, at- 
tracting a capacity audience in the ball- 
room of the Athenaeum. This program 
marked the first time the chorus sang 
independently of the orchestra. 

The ensemble distinguished itself in 
the singing of Fletcher’s ‘A Song of 
Victory’, Gounod’s ‘By  Babylon’s 
Waves’, Rimsky-Korsakoff’s ‘Polo- 
naise’ from the opera ‘Christmas Eve’; 
the Bell Chorus from Leoncavallo’s 
‘Pagliacci’; the Scene and Prayer from 
Mascagni’s ‘Cavalleria Rusticana’ (for 
double chorus with the assistance of the 
Burroughs Concert Choir), and Foote’s 
‘God of Our Fathers’. Mr. Steffen led 
his singers with an assurance and vigor 
that resulted in precision of attacks, fine 
tonal volume and nuances and stirring 
climaxes. Clarence Elbert played splen- 
did accompaniments and Dorothy 
Knight-Greene was the organist for 
several numbers. 

The soloist was William Miller of 
Chicago, who was heard in three 
groups, including the aria ‘Onaway, 
Awake, Beloved’ from Coleridge Tay- 
lor’s ‘Hiawatha’s Wedding Feast’ and 
songs representing Paisello, Handel, and 
Beethoven and also beautiful songs by 
American composers. Owing to the sud- 
den illness of the accompanist, Fritz 
Pfau, Mr. Miller was fortunate in hav- 
ing fine support from Frances Grund of 
Chicago. A memorable evening of song 
came to a thrilling close with the sing- 
ing of ‘The Star Spangled Banner’, the 
audience joining the chorus. 

Salzedo Ensemble Welcomed 

The second artist concert of the In- 
dianapolis Matinee Musicale, presented 
on Jan. 16, was a distinctive program 
by the Salzedo ensemble, Carlos Salzedo 
and Marjorie Call Salzedo, harps; Janos 
Scholz, cellist, and René Le Roy, flut- 
ist. Offered were especially arranged 
works for various combinations: solos 
for harp, flute and ’cello, harp duets, 
and for the group Handel’s Sonata in 





D, Op. 5, No. 2, and Debussy’s ‘Chi 
dren’s Corner’. Works for two har; 
were Bach’s ‘Allemande’, Granados 
Spanish Dance No. 5, and Mendel 
sohn’s ‘On Wings of Song’. Widor 
Choral and Variations were faultlessly 
played by Marjorie Salzedo and tl 
piano score was in the hands of Cark 
Salzedo. Two movements from Bo 
cherini’s Sonata No. 6 in A were playe: 
with fine musicianship by the ‘cellist, 
with Mr. Salzedo at the harp. Mr. Le 
Roy contributed his share of artistry i: 
the playing of an air from ‘Orfeo’ an 
Chaminade’s ‘Fantaisie’, with Mr. Sal 
zedo at the piano. 

Gregor Piatigorsky and his valuabl 
accompanist, Valentin Pavlosky, stirred 
a large, enthusiastic audience to mani 
festations of warm interest, when thx 
pair appeared under the sponsorship ot 
the Martens Concerts on Jan. 18 at 
English’s. His colossal artistry was re 
vealed in Boccherini’s C Major Sonata; 
Beethoven’s A Major Sonata, Op. 69: 
Chopin’s Introduction and Polonaise, 
Op. 3, and several works which had 
been heard locally before; Prokofieff’s 
‘Romeo and Juliet’ scenes; Paganini’s 
‘La Campanella’; Fauré’s “Tarantelle’ 
and familiar Debussy works. 

PAULINE SCHELLSCHMID1 


LOCAL ARTISTS AID 
LOS ANGELES MUSIC 


Philharmonic and Film Studio 
Groups, Recitalists and 
Pupils Give Programs 


Los ANGELES, Feb. 4.—The Don Cos- 
sack Choir gave two concerts recently 
in the Philharmonic Auditorium of Los 
Angeles and several others in the wni- 
versities. Serge Jaroff is a favorite here 
and his men allowed no listener to be 
bored with choral singing. The con- 
certs in town were given on Jan. 18, a 
matinee, and on Jan. 20 on the subscrip- 
tion list. 

Miriam Solovieff of San Francisco 
played a successful concert in Pasadena 
on Jan. 20 at the Huntington Hotel, ac- 
companied by Ingolf Dahl. Ruggiero 
Ricci, violinist, and also a former Cali- 
fornia prodigy, played in the Pasadena 
Civic Auditorium under Elmer Wilson’s 
management on Jan. 12. The Women’s 
Lyric Club of Los Angeles gave a cho- 
ral concert in the Ebell Theater on Jan. 
17 and included new works by resident 
composers; Elinor Remick Warren and 
the accompanist - composer, Mrs. M. 
Hennion Robinson. Lee Sweetland, 
baritone, and Mary Teitsworth Boyd, 
soprano, were the well-received soloists. 

The second exciting concert by 4 
group of musicians from the Philhar- 
monic and the film studios, was given 
on Jan. 19 at the Assistance League 
Playhouse by Ingolf Dahl, Sol Babitz, 
Emil Danenberg. The music was Villa- 
Lobos’s ‘Choros’ for piano, Stravinsky’s 
‘Piano-rag’ and the Beethoven Piano 
Trio, Op. 1, No. 2, with the Sonata, Op. 
111 





At the University of California in 
Los Angeles on Jan. 18, three young 
artists appeared in a triple recital. Dor- 
othy Wade, pupil of Oskar Seiling, 
proved a well-equipped violinist and won 
approval for technical and musical mer- 
it. Eula Beal, national prize-winner of 
the Federated Music Clubs last June, 
sang a series of Brahms and French 
works with excellent style, exhibiting 2 
contralto voice of rare depth and power. 
The well-trained young pianist, Ralph 
Pierce, played the ‘Italian Concerto’ by 
Bach and other works brilliantly. 

IsaABEL Morse JONES. 
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as encores. 


putting out the solid musicianship that directed every one of Miss Jarboro’s interpretations. 


“THE LAST OF THE DIVAS...” —Virgil Thomson, New York Herald Tribune 
“Her ‘Ocean, Thou Mighty Monster’, was fine and grand. She sang the ‘Ritorna vincitor’ from ‘Aida’ and the battle-cry from ‘Die Walkiire’ 


No soprano at the Metropolitan Opera House is doing that kind of dramatic singing today. And few concert artists of any kind are 


is, a diva, no less, grand and glamorous and beautiful and a thoroughgoing professional.” 

















Caterina 


JARBORO 


DRAMATIC SOPRANO 


TRIUMPHS in NEW YORK RECITAL 
Town Hall—January 16, 1942 


The Critics Unanimous! 


“Caterina Jarboro is no new-comer. She created something of a sensa- 
tion here eight or nine years ago in the role of ‘Aida’ at the Hippodrome. 
. . Since then she has been following a triumphant career through the 
concert halls and opera houses of Europe. Her return to our musical life 
was the occasion of a great display of enthusiasm on the part of her 
audience. It seemed to this member of the audience that a large part 
of that enthusiasm was entirely justified by her performance. 
“A beautiful woman, superb of presence, gifted with a lyrico-dramatic 
voice handsome in range and quality, she is also the possessor (and what 
a rare possession that is!) of a truly great dramatic temperament and 
(mirabile dictu!) the schooling of a musician. She dominates her 
audience always, exploits its weakness never. She pays it the compli- 
ment of singing on pitch, in rhythm, with clear diction. She pays music 
the compliment of good phrasing, sensible tempos, intelligent continuity. 
She pays herself the respect due to an artist of her power and experi- 
ence by never doing anything undignified. Friendliness and decorum, 
nobility and ease mark her platform demeanor. She moves with 
alacrity when she moves, remains perfectly quiet (as most great 
actresses do) when there is no reason for doing anything else.” 
Virgil Thomson, New York Herald Tribune 


“ _.,. disclosed a voice of wide range, exceptional in its brilliance and 
power. It belonged to the genuine dramatic category, being used most 
successfully in music of an expansive, dramatic nature.” “ ... her 
clean-cut diction, smooth legato and fine sense of style were manifest 
in those Gallic lyrics as in all else she attempted.” 

Noel Strauss, New York Times 


“ ... may be reckoned one of the most intelligent and gifted members 
of her race now before the public.” “ ... she possesses a beautiful 
voice, broad in range. . . . Of particular merit was Miss Jarboro’s clear 
diction and good pronunciation in the various languages.” 

Grena Bennett, New York Journal-American 


“ |. . Her principal support last night was the freedom and clarity of 
her distinctly superior voice, its good evenness through the scale.” 
Irving Kolodin, New York Sun 


“Feeling, diction, style and tone-control were blended in fine unity. 
Miss Jarboro packs plenty of power in her vocal cords, as the Piccini 
and Gluck numbers proved. The calibre is firm, ringing metal at best, 
with the high notes bursting in the air and the range covers a wide area.” 

Louis Biancolli, New York World-Telegram 


* 
“Miss Jarboro has an excellent voice, above all an interesting voice, 
strong and attractive in quality.” 6 New York Post 


“ ..a fine voice. She sang intelligently, stylistically and dramatically.” 
Miles Kastendieck, Brooklyn Eagle 


“Her tonal qualities were certainly above reproach, and her high notes 
were so clear they may have been made of the finest crystal, which was 
evidenced by her grand handling of the Piccinni and Gluck works. 
‘Ocean Thou Mighty Monster’ was made especially for her. And per- 
haps her greatest triumphs were in her encores of such dramatic 
proportions as ‘Ritorna vincitor’ from ‘Aida’ and the famous battle 
cry from ‘Die Walkiire’ (which many heretofore believed only Kirsten 


Flagstad could really sing”). 
a © seed Dill Chase, New York Amsterdam Star News 
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I had thought the species was extinct; but there she 




















Witel!” ' 
“Supers” * 

“Brilliant” 

“Outstanding” * 
“Magnificent” ’ 
“Inucomparalle’ sa 

“Complete Triumph” ' 
“Tnemendous Success” * 
“Among the Nation's Beat” ° 


"July Great” 


so said the critics of 


HANS KINDLER 


and the’ 


NATIONAL SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA 


during their 1941-1942 tours 
and in Washington . . . 








“... with the poise and assurance of a matured organization, the National 
Symphony Orchestra played in a manner to arouse the pride of the faith- 
ful patrons who have supported it and watched its growth into the 
eleventh seasor. Hans Kindler and his musicians have achieved by dint 
of unremitting effort and idealistic aim the consentience in performance 
which characterizes an orchestra of the first rank. Yesterday's concert 
was proof of an executive and an interpretative skill resulting from a 
fine fusion of strength, suppleness and sutlety.” 

—Ray C. B. Brown, Washington Post, January 5, 1942 


NOW BOOKING 1942-43 


J. P. HAYES, Manager, Woodward Building, Washington, D. C. 


1. Ithaca (N. Y.) Journal; 2. Syracuse (N. Y.) Herald-Journal; 3. Portland (Me.) 
Evening Express; 4. Kingston (N. Y.) Daily Leader; 5. Portland (Me.) Press 
Herald; 6. N. Y. Journal and American; 7. Hartford (Conn.) Times; 8. Concord 
(CN. H.) Daily Monitor & N. H. Patriot; 9. Niagara Falls (N. Y.) Gazette; 
10. Portland (Me.) Press Herald. 
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Andre Mathieu, Montreal-Born Composer and 
Pianist, Who Won First Prize of $200 for a 
Concertino for Piano and Orchestra 


ANDRE MATHIEU WINS 
PHILHARMONIC PRIZE 


Heads List of Seven Winners 
in Philharmonic’s Young 
Composers’ Contest 


The seven winners chosen in the 
Young Composers’ Contest, concluded 
on Feb. 1, and held under the auspices 
of the New York Philharmonic-Sym- 
phony’s Young People’s Concerts, were 
headed by Andre Mathieu, Montreal- 
born composer and pianist, who won 
first prize of $200 for his Concertino 
for piano and orchestra. Mathieu will 
be thirteen on Feb. 18. The work will 
be played in Carnegie Hall, on Feb. 21 
at the next Young Peoples’ concert. 

The second prize of $100 was divided 
between Allen D. Sapp, Jr., a Harvard 
undergraduate, for his Andante, and 
Luise Vosgerchien of Boston for her 
‘Window Shopping’. The third prize of 
$50 went to Dika Newlin, a pupil of 
Arnold Schonberg, who submitted a 
piano Concerto. Two special prizes of 
$25 each, donated by a member of the 
Young People’s Concerts Committee in 
memory of Ernest Schelling, were 
awarded to Gunther Schuller, whose 
father has been a member of the second 
violin section of the Philharmonic since 
1924, for two movements from a sym- 
phony, and to Mario di Bonaventura, a 
pupil of the Music School Settlement on 
Third Street, for his Three Symphonic 
Sketches. Honorable Mention is _be- 
stowed on Harry John Brown of Oak 
Park, Ill., for a score entitled ‘Arizona’. 

The judges of the contest were Albert 
Stoessel, Howard Barlow, Leon Barzin 
and Max Wald. Seventy-five manu- 
scripts were received from young com- 
posers in all parts of the United States 
and Canada. 

The first-prize winner, Master Math- 
ieu, was born in Montreal, the son of 
Rodolphe Mathieu, director of the Can- 
adian Institute of Music. At three the 
child showed a talent for the piano and 
commenced studying with his father. In 
September, 1936, the Quebec govern- 
ment arranged to send the boy to Paris 
where he worked with several teachers 
at the piano and studied composition 
with Jacques de la Presle, a winner of 
the Grand Prix de Rome and a profes- 
sor at the Conservatoire. He played in 
Paris that year at the Chopin-Pleyel 
Hall and later gave a second recital at 
the Salle Gaveau. In Canada, and the 
United States, as well as in France, he 
has been hailed as a prodigy. 


MINNEAPOLIS MEN 
PLAY MODERN MUSIC 


Mitropoulos Offers Works by 
Hindemith, Shostakovich and 
Barber — Soloists Assist 
MINNEAPOLIs, Feb. 1.—Four concerts 

of the Minneapolis Symphony have 

been conducted by Dimitri Mitropuoulos 
since his return from New York—and 
now he’s gone again, this time with the 

Minneapolis forces on their annual 

Winter tour. The tour schedule is one 

of the heaviest and longest in years: 

twenty-nine cities in the middle-west, 
south and southwest will be visited dur- 
ing the five weeks’ jaunt. 

Mr. Mitropoulos’s “homecoming” con- 
cert gave us repetitions of both the Hin- 
demith ‘Mathis der Maler’ and the ap- 
pearance of the violinist Yehudi Menu- 
hin, who played the Dvorak A Minor 
Concerto. The Hindemith performance 
was a crafty and dynamic one, beauti- 
fully organized and reaching climaxes 
that carried a powerful punch. To the 
Dvorak work Menuhin brought all the 
qualities of a polished and facile style, 
though his performance had little of in- 
cisive stroke or of sharpness and inten- 
sity. The program was rounded out by 
a virile reading of the Beethoven ‘Cor- 
iolan’ Overture and a brisk and savage 
performance of the three dances from 
Falla’s ‘Three-Cornered Hat’. 


Youth Flocks to Hear Rubinstein 


The twelfth regular program was vir- 
tually a sell-out, with the regular audi- 
ence augmented by scads of younger 
listeners who had come to hear Artur 
Rubinstein play the Tchaikovsky B Flat 
Minor Concerto, recently discovered by 
the swing maestri. Rubinstein gave 
them their money’s worth in a spectacu- 
lar exhibit of virtuosity, making the 
most of the work’s gaudy oratory and 
juicy melody. The orchestra’s portion 
of the program contained the Dvorak 
fourth symphony, which had a rather 
piecemeal effect, and Mitropoulos’s sen- 
sitive arrangement of the Prelude and 
final air of Purcell’s ‘Dido and Aeneas’. 

The fourth Twilight concert of the 
season featured the gifted soprano, 
Maria Montana, in three arias taste- 
fully sung: ‘Dove sono’ from Mozart's 
‘Marriage of Figaro’; Micaela’s air 
from Bizet’s ‘Carmen’ and the Debussy 
‘Air de Lia’. The major offering of the 
afternoon was the Brahms third Sym- 
phony, given a vital presentation, warm 
and restless in mood, full of phrasing 
touches that made the work alive and 
pulsating. An agile performance of 
Samuel Barber’s Overture to ‘The 
School for Scandal’ opened the concert, 
and the Dukas ‘Sorcerer’s Apprentice’ 
closed it in a performance that was ter- 
tific—no less. 

The final concert before the tour 
threw the spotlight on Harold Ayres, 
able concertmaster of the orchestra, who 
played the Wieniawski second Concerto 
with all the refinement and smooth and 
fastidious phrase which are characteris- 
tic of his style. The symphony was the 
Shostakovich Fifth, which received a 
performance of flaver and power. Mit- 
ropoulos’s feeling for modern music, 
his desire to make it explicit and dra- 
matic, stood him in good stead in this 
unique creation from the leading Soviet 
composer. The music had great expres- 
sive power ; its instrumental colors wer« 
pungently applied; its total effect was o! 
such eloquence that the audience re 
called the conductor again and again fot 
bows. Joun K. SHERMAN 
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. . . proved to be not only 


one of the most absorbing 
instrumentalists heard here 
this season, but indubitably 


one of the most gifted 
pianists of her sex." 


—New York 
Herald Tribune 


" . , . definitely be- 
longing in the front 
group of contem- 
porary pianists, 
male or female." 


—New York 
World Telegram 


'... Hers was the 
most striking debut 
by a keyboard artist 
in a good many sea- 


sons." 

—New York Sun 
q . one of the most 
equable and comprehen- 
sive musical tempera- 
ments that have been met 


here this season... . " 
—New York Post 
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Opera at the 


(Continued from page 130) 


note of lament into both the chorus and 
orchestra in this scene. 

Mr. Pinza sang well in spite of severe 
indisposition and Arthur Kent made all 
possible vocally and dramatically of the 
thankless role of Wagner. 

Miss Albanese sang much of her music 
with considerable charm especially when it 
soared above the staff. If it was not a 
gripping, dramatic conception, with fur- 
ther performances it may grow more so. 
Miss Browning made a shapely and a 
sonorous Siebel, a difficult, pesky role if 
ever there was one. The Flower Song 
was well done. Miss Votipka’s fine voice 
stood out in the few things she had to do. 

Mr. Graf had made a number of altera- 
tions in the stage business and Joseph 
Urban’s scenery has undergone changes. 
The well from ‘Mefistofele’ was present, 
directly under a tree, necessitating Mar- 
guerite’s singing part of ‘Le Roi de Thule’ 
near the door of her house, and fiddling 
with the old oaken bucket for the rest of 
it. Traditional entrances and exits were 
altered for no apparent reason, though the 
bringing on of the chorus in the Kermesse 
scene in groups seemed a good point, also 
having Mephistopheles on the stage earlier 
than usual at the end of the Garden Scene. 

The performance as a whole was a well- 
integrated one. It drew an audience of 
unusual size and great enthusiasm. Per- 
haps ‘Faust’ is on the way to a new popu- 
larity. 


‘Aida’ Brings Re-entry and a Substitute 


The first subscription performance of 
‘Aida’ on the evening of Jan. 22 marked 
Richard Bonelli’s re-entry to the company 
as Amonasro, the initial assumption ot 
leading roles by Elisabeth Rethberg and 
Frederick Jagel, and the last-minute re- 
cruiting of Karin Branzell to take over 
Bruna Castagna’s part, the latter being in- 
disposed. It was the second appearance 
of Mme. Branzell in the day, but she fared 
none the less well for that, 2nd made a 
striking nortrait, tonally and visually. of 
Amneris. Mme. Rethberg sang tentatively 
for the first act, but grew in vocal power 
and sureness until the Nile Scene was one 
of her best performances in recent memory. 
Mr. Jagel was a full-voiced and positive 
Radames. Mr. Bonelli sang well for the 
most part and enacted the captive king with 
vigor. Excellent in smaller roles were 
Lansing Hatfield as the King and Nicola 
Moscona as Ramfis. Paul Breisach con- 
ducted. Q. 


Varnay Sings Elisabeth 


Astrid Varnay sang the fourth import- 
ant Wagnerian role of her first season in 
opera when she appeared as Elisabeth in 
the season's third representation of 
‘Tannhauser’ on Jan. 23 in the evening 
The young soprano had been well pre- 
pared and she went her youthful way with 
poise and assurance. Save for some un- 
certainties of pitch in her entering ‘Dich 
teure Halle’ and in the ensuing scene with 


Tannhauser, her singing was that of a 
high level of competence. Though her 
voice at present is not one of heroic 


weight or resonance, she was able to cope 
successfully with her part of the taxing 
second-act finale. Her tones were par- 
ticularly fresh and appealing in Elisabeth's 
plea for Tannhauser’s life. Her most 
effective singing, however, was in the 
last-act prayer, which was vocally admir- 
able and warmly expressive. Hers was a 
surprisingly detailed impersonation, in 
which her acting was marked by in- 
telligence and good taste rather than by 
anything individual, spontaneous or par- 
ticularly imaginative. The others were 
familiar interpreters of familiar roles. 
Lauritz Melchior again sang Tannhauser. 
Kerstin Thorborg, substituting for Karin 
Branzell, reappeared as Venus. Herbert 
Janssen was the Wolfram, Alexander 
Kipnis the Landgrat and Maxine Stell- 
man the Shepherd. The lesser bards were 


embodied by John Carter, Arthur Kent, 
Emery Darcy and John Gurney. The 


performance was a spirited one and well 


Metropolitan 





Astrid Varnay 
as Elisabeth 


Hilde Reggiani 
as Gilda 


coordinated under the leadership of Erich 
Leinsdorf as conductor and Leopold 
Sachse as stage director. 


‘La Bohéme’ for a Benefit 
Puccini’s ‘La Bohéme’ was given at a 
special matinee on Jan. 20, for the benefit 
of the Vassar Club. Paul Breisach con- 
ducted and the cast included Grace Moore 


as Mimi; Frederick Jagel as Rodolfo; John 
Brownlee, Marcello; Annamary Dickey, 
Musetta; Norman Cordon, Colline ; George 


Cehanovsky, Schaunard, and Gerhard Pech- 
ner as Benoit and Alcindoro. 


‘La Fille du Regiment’ for Charity 


For the benefit of the Grenfell Mission in 
Labrador, Donizetti's ‘La Fille du Regi- 
ment’ was given at a special performance 
on the evening of Jan. 24. The cast was 
the familiar one with Lily Pons as Marie; 
Raoul Jobin as Tonio; Salvatore Bacca- 
loni as Sergeant Sulpice, and Irra Petina 


as the Marquise de Birkenfeld. The 
smaller roles were capably assumed by 
Louis D’Angelo, Maria Savage, Alexis 


Kosloff, Wilfred Engelman, Lodovico Oli- 
viero and William Ficher. Frank St. 
Leger conducted. N. 


The Third ‘Tosca’ 

Puccini's ‘Tosca’ was heard for the 
third time this season on Jan. 26. Panizza 
again conducted and the chief singers, as 
in the last previous representation were 
Grace Moore as Tosca, Charles Kullman 
as Cavaradossi, and Alexander Sved as 
Scarpia. Lesser parts were sung by 
Arthur Kent, Gerhard Pechner and Alessio 
de Paolis. The audience was a large one 
and very enthusiastic. O. 


Fourth ‘Otello’ Presented 


Verdi's ‘Otello’ was presented for the 
fourth time on the evening of Jan. 28. Gio- 
vanni Martinelli was in excellent voice in 
the title role and dominated the stage with 
his familiar, convincing characterization. 
Alexander Sved repeated his sinister por- 
trayal of Iago. Others in the cast were: 
Stella Roman, Desdemona; Alessio De 
Paolis, Cassio; John Dudley, Roderigo; 
Nicola Moscona, Lodovico; George Ceha- 
novsky, Montano; Wilfred Engelman, A 
Herald; and Thelma Votipka, Emilia, Et- 
tore Panizza conducted. M. 


‘Lohengrin’ With Some Big Men 


The repetition of ‘Lohengrin’ on Jan. 29 
brought with it a change from a change. 
Rene Maison was to have taken over the 
title role in succession to Lauritz Melchior, 
the Lohengrin of the earlier performance, 
but at the eleventh hour Mr. Maison was 
reported ill, so that Mr. Melchior succeeded 
himself. He sang with his customary vital- 
ity, and with particular success in the 
‘Abschied’. On the male side, the cast was 
a tall one, all of the principals being of ex- 
ceptional height. Julius Huehn appeared as 
Telramund and Norman Cordon as _ the 
King. Both were vocally and dramatically 
effective. Leonard Warren was a_ very 
resonant Herald. 

Astrid Varnay was again a very admir- 
able Elsa. Karin Branzell was heard as 
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Ortrud for the first time this season. Her 
impersonation of the sorceress had its ac- 
customed power and authority. O. 


‘Rigoletto’ Has Third Performance 


A large audience with typical Saturday 
matinee enthusiasm heard the season’s third 
performance of Verdi's ‘Rigoletto’ on Jan. 
31. Bruna Castagna made her reentry for 
the season as Maddalena, and succeeded in 
being an outstanding member of the cast 
in a role which is ordinarily obscured. Her 
acting during the quartet added immeasur- 
ably to the dramatic liveliness of the scene. 
Robert Weede acted well, and sang the role 
with exciting sonority and dramatic power, 
though he forced his voice unnecessarily at 
times. Lansing Hatfield’s Monterone is too 
static, but he makes a dignified figure. In- 
cidentally, Mr. Panizza should be more 
careful about drowning the curse in a welter 
of orchestral sound. Bruno Landi as the 
Duke pushed his voice unmercifully in prac- 
tically all of the climaxes, sacrificing quality 
and focus to mere volume of sound. And 
Miss Reggiani’s Gilda was insecure as to 
pitch much of the time, though she produced 
some ringing high tones. Mr. Moscona is 
an admirable Sparafucile from every point 
of view. The ballet in the first act was, 
frankly, terrible. Mr. Panizza conducted 
vigorously but without much feeling for the 
nuances of one of Verdi's richest scores. 


Virtually New Cast for ‘Coq D’Or’ 

In the second representation of the double 
bill which harnesses Bach and Rimsky- 
Korsakoff, on the evening of Jan. 31, the 
news interest lay with the Russian, because 
of the several substitutions in the cast. 
Rose Bok’s injury at the first performance 
necessitated a new Queen of Shemaka, as- 
sumed by Josephine Antoine, and Ezio 
Pinza’s illness brought a gallant substitu- 
tion as King Dodon by Norman Cordon, 
who was also supposed to be ill but sang 
without a trace of discomposure. Gerhard 
Pechner took the role of the general sung 
before by Mr. Cordon, and with all this 
reshuffling, the opera had a better fate 
than it might be supposed to have had. 

Miss Antoine has grown vocally since 
her last appearances, and although the 
‘Hymn to the Sun’ showed plainly that she 
was nervous, she sang later with great 
freedom and a command of the high voice 
that was notable. Her acting did not have 
all of the allure that one expects of an 
Oriental-cum-Russian adventuress, but she 
avoided the pitfall of overdoing it one way 
or the other. 

In spite of a cold, Mr. Cordon has seldom 
sung better. The voice sounded rich and 
full in the entire range, and if his king was 
less on the high comedy side than the 
pathetic, this might be attributed to lack of 


rehearsal and familiarity with the situa 
tions, which kept him fairly close to the 
prompter’s box much of the time. He 


should be given another chance at the role. 

Mr. Pechner’s general was a marvel of 
characterization, although the music lies a 
little out of his range. His long grey beard, 





Laurent Novikoff Staged ‘Coq D'Or’ at the 
Metropolitan in Association with Herbert Graf 








over which he seemed to trip a half dozen 
times, his foolish inefficiency as the head of 
the army and his pitiful attempts to bh 
vainglorious, raised more laughter than any 


other of the stage doings. Alessio 
Paolis was a superb Astrologer, and Doris 
Doe again a delightful Nurse. Thelma 
Votipka sang the voice of the Cockere| 
with surety. 

The dressy Bach work, ‘Phoebus and 
Pan’, proceeded much as at the first per 
formance, with the vocalization neatly han 
dled by Emery Darcy as Phoebus, John 
Brownlee as Pan, Arthur Carron as Midas, 
Frederick Jagel as Tmolus, Stella Andreva 
as Momus and Anna Kaskas as Mercurius 
Sir Thomas Beecham again conducted bot! 
works and received the largest ovations oi 


’ the evening. Q. 





BALLET RUSSE DANCERS 
WELCOMED IN SEATTLE 


Company Brought to City for Fourth 
Annual Visit Under Auspices of 
Symphony Society 
SEATTLE, Feb. 2.—The usual larg: 
audience welcomed the Ballet Russe on 
its fourth annual visit to Seattle on 
Jan. 22, under the sponsorship of the 

Seattle Symphony. 

The first of the four 
opened with the ballet ‘Serenade’ to 
music by Tchaikovsky. The excellent 
orchestra, members of the Ballet aug 
mented by members of the Seattle Sym- 
phony, served to invigorate a somewhat 
tame production. In the ‘Three 
Cornered Hat’, the principal roles were 
taken by Massine, Nathalie Krassovska 
and James Starbuck. The most effec- 
tive of the three first night ballets was 
‘The New Yorker’, a subtle character- 


performances 


ization to Gershwin’s music. Other 
ballets presented were ‘Magic Swan’, 
‘Seventh Symphony’, ‘Saratoga’, ‘Laby- 


rinth’, ‘Beau Danube’, and a matinee of 
‘Nutcracker Suite’, ‘Spectre de la rose’, 
and ‘Capriccio Espagnole’. 
The choreography showed 
versatility, interpretations for 
part were sparkling, with 
costumes and alluring color 
The theater was crowded for every 
performance and applause was hearty 
and prolonged. Efrem Kurtz was mu- 
sical director. N. D. B. 


skill and 
the most 
beautiful 

effects. 





PETRILLO BARS CHAVEZ 


Refuses Mexican Permission to 
Conduct Boston Symphony 


The American Federation of Musi- 
cians, James C. Petrillo, president, re- 
cently refused Carlos Chavez, Mexican 
composer and conductor, permission to 
conduct the Boston Symphony, a non- 
union organization. Mr. Chavez was to 
conduct the orchestra in Boston on Feb. 
27 and. 28. 

George E. Judd, manager of the Bos 
ton Symphony, said that Mr. Chavez 
had been asked to conduct the orches- 
tra in one of his own compositions and 
that the American Federation’s ruling 
against Mr. Chavez’s appearance would 
only mean the dropping of one work 
from the program for the two concerts. 





Casadesus to Replace Serkin in Seattle 
SEATTLE, Feb. 2.—The Ladies Mu 
sical Club has engaged Robert Casa 
desus, pianist, to replace Rudolf Serkin. 
who was to have appeared on jan. 26 
The Casadesus recital will be given on 
April 13. N. D. B 





Margaret Speaks, soprano, returned 
to New York by ‘plane on Jan. 28 afte 
two appearances in Hollywood on oe 
air on Jan. 19 and 26 with an orchestr: 
under Alfred Wallenstein. 








“*La Traviata’ brought salvos 
of applause and appreciation 
for Virginia Pemberton, mak- 
ing her debut with the com- 
pany in the role of Violetta. 
Miss Pemberton has a rounded 
voice with glorious high notes.” 


Baltimore News-Post, 
Oct, 1, 1941 











“Last Night of Opera Big Success 
with Performance of La Traviata 

(headline) 
. . . with an exceptionally fine 
performance of Guiseppi Ver- 
di’s ‘La Traviata’, Virginia 
Pemberton’ enthralled her 
audience in the role of Violetta, 
and the audience was espe- 
cially enthusiastic.” 


QOuebec (Can.) Daily Chronicle, 
Dec. 6, 1941 











AS VIOLETTA 


“Miss Pemberton’s voice has 
range and quality where her 
acting gave feeling to the 
part.” 


aurice Seymour, Chicago 


Montreal (Can.) Daily Star, 


VIRGINIA ) a 


EMBERTON 


Soprano 











CHICAGO CITY OPERA COMPANY 


“As Violetta, Virginia Pem- 

; berton’s lyric soprano voice 

Guest Artist expressed adequately the 
emotion Verdi wrapped up in 


COLUMBIA OPERA COMPAN Y OF N. . oe OS ee 


Toronto (Can.) Evening 
Telegram, Jan. 5, 1942 





Management: Armand Bagarozy 
150 West 46th St. New York 
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LOUIS KAUFMAN 


American Violinist 


“The artistry of an indisputable master”’ 
L. A. Herald-Express, Feb. 17-'41 
FOURTH NEW YORK TOWN HALL 
RECITAL—MARCH 25th—1942 


SAN FRANCISCO EXAMINER 


“HIS PERFORMANCE HAD TECHNICAL MASTERY, BEAUTIFUL 
TONE AND EMOTIONAL VISION.”—August 13, 1941. 








NEW YORK WORLD-TELEGRAM 


“HE FUSED TECHNIQUE, TONE AND TEMPERAMENT IN THE 
RIGHT RATIO, THE RESULT BEING A DESIGN FOR SUPERIOR 
VIOLIN PLAYING.”—Maz-. 21, 1940. 


HOLLYWOOD CITIZEN-NEWS 


“LOUIS KAUFMAN PLAYED WITH THE PERFECTION OF VIO- 
LINISTIC INTONATION AND QUALITY OF TONE WHICH ARE 
THE CONCOMITANTS OF GREAT ARTISTRY AND WAS AC- 
CORDED AN OVATION.”—February 17, 1941. 





1941 ORCHESTRAL ENGAGEMENTS 
SOLOIST WITH SOLOIST WITH NO. CAL. SYMPHONY 
JANSSEN SYMPHONY PLAYING BEETHOVEN AND BRAHMS 
IN CONCERTOS IN 
Oakland—June 20 


San Francisco—August 12 
Watsonville—Nov. 5 


Oakland—Nov. 7 
Taft—Dec. |! 
Fresno—Dec. 12 


Los Angeles—February 16 
Santa Barbara—February 23 
San Francisco—March 30 











Recital Management: 


NATIONAL CONCERT and ARTISTS CORP. 
711 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. C. Marks Levine, Director 
Columbia Masterworks Records 

















Opera Goes to the Nation 


(Continued from page 106) 

Fortune Gallo, founder and managing 
director of the organization, has long been 
noted for encouraging talented American 
singers who might otherwise have had 
to wait long for the opportunity to gain 
experience in opera. 

Among the newscomers this season is 
Mignon Spence who had her first experi- 
ence with the American Opera Company, 
and made her San Carlo debut as Gilda 
in ‘Rigoletto’ during a receat engage- 
ment in Washington. Another new so- 
prano is Mary Belle, who wiil be the 
Gretel in Humperdinck’s ‘Hansel and 
Gretel’. Louise Warren, mezzo, has had 
considerable experience in other compa- 
nies. Eugene Conley, lyric tenor, is al- 
ready known to a wide public, and Leon- 
ard Stokes, baritone, sang with the San 
Carlo troupe during its outdoor season 
at the Washington Watergate last August. 

Among those in the native born con- 
tingent who have sung under the Gallo 
banner in former seasons are: Lucille 
Meusel and Leola Turner, sopranos; Syd- 
ney Rayner, tenor, and Harold Kravitt 
and Richard Wentworth, bassos. Lucien 
Prideaux and Lydia Arlova, who again 
head the San Carlo Ballet, are children 
of Uncle Sam, despite their foreign- 
sounding professional names. 

Everyone in the company of nearly 100 
—conductors, principals, chorus, dancers, 
orchestra men and stage crew, is either 
American by birth or by process of natu- 
ralization. 

Three of the operas in the repertoire of 
twenty will be sung to English texts :— 
‘Martha’, ‘Hansel and Gretel’ and ‘Tales 
of Hoffmann’. For the 1942-43 transconti- 
nental tour Mr. Gallo has decided to add 
two more operas in the vernacular, ‘Faust’ 
and ‘The Barber of Seville.’ 


Wagner a Pioneer 


To Charles L. Wagner must go much 
credit for the present wave of touring 
companies, for he has unquestionably 
pioneered in a field that needed further de- 
velopment in the past seasons. “As we 
went around the country,” says Mr. Wag- 
ner, “we learned everywhere of the clubs 
formed to study operas and listen to them 
over the radio on Saturday afternoons; 
we heard of local groups that were be- 
ing formed to present opera—some with 
exceptional success as in Scranton and 
Akron; and out of this we evolved the 
idea of sending out units to be drilled and 
prepared to do one job and do that better 
than it had ever been done before. We 
decided to use Metropolitan Opera stars 
so far as we were able and to try to give 
opera on a standard of what the people 
were used to hearing in the Metropolitan 
broadcasts. We started out “The Barber 
of Seville’ company with Hilde Reggiani, 
Carlos Ramirez, John Gurney and Ar- 
mand Tokatyan. That company has been 
a wonderful success, and draws enormous 
audiences everywhere. 

“T look for our ‘La Bohéme’ produc- 
tion to be perhaps the finest tour opera 
unit ever to travel in America. I only 
hope, and I can’t be too strong on this 
point, that the various other traveling 
companies will give good productions. Be- 
cause you can’t fool the public and one 
bad performance will hurt the whole opera 
business in a city for years to come.” 

The ‘La Bohéme’ company will travel in 
three deluxe motor coaches, two of them 
air-conditioned and with reclining seats 
for the principals and orchestra men, 
while the stage crew travels in a third 
bus which has been adapted for scenery 
and lighting equipment. Scenery for this 
company will be designed along the lines 
of ‘The Barber of Seville’ and ‘Don Pas- 
quale’ scenery, so that nothing has to be 
hung. Thus the performance can be staged 
in a perfectly equipped theatre, or, if 
necessary, in a bare gymnasium or con- 
cert hall. 

Bookings have to be spaced carefully 
for this company since it is playing six 
dates per week and the caravan cannot 
move over 200 miles a day without a 


strain on the company. ‘The Barber «f 
Seville’ plays four dates per week. Both 
companies, in certain instances, appear 
under Community and Civic concerts 

The Philadelphia Opera Company dur- 
ing the past four seasons has won wic 
acclaim for its productions featuring easil, 
understandable libretti in the  curre: 
American vernacular; young all-Amer 
can artists who look and act as well a 
sing their roles expertly;- tasteful mod 
ern stage settings and costumes; and pop 
ular admission prices aimed to attract a 
new democratic audience. It will embark 
on its first cross-country tour in 1942-4. 
under the banner of S. Hurok. 

Eighteen principal singers, a chorus of 
twenty and an orchestra of fifty will pre- 
sent three of the most popular works of 
the Company’s repertoire, “The Marriag« 
of Figaro’, ‘The Bat’ and ‘Faust’. The 
tour (which will be so arranged as to 
enable the Company to fill its regular 
commitments to its Philadelphia subscrib- 
ers in between seven and ten performances 
at the Academy of Music) is expected 
to embrace more than fifty cities on the 
East Coast and in central states. In 
some cases single performances will be 
presented while in others all three operas 
will be heard. 


“All English” for Philadelphia Troupe 


The company, which gives all perform- 
ances in English, is under the artistic di- 
rection of Sylvan Levin, co-founder of 
the company, with David Hocker, its gen- 
eral manager. In addition to conducting the 
majority of the performances and directing 
the company’s general artistic policy, Mr. 
Levin is responsible for the translations 
of several of the operas, including “The 
Marriage of Figaro’. Dr. Hans Wobhl- 
muth, formerly of the Vienna Volksoper 
and the Salzburg Festivals, serves as stage 
director, while the settings are designed 
by the young American scenewright, John 
Harvey, and costumes are designed and 
executed by Helen Stevenson West. 
Ezra Rachlin, pianist, is assistant to the 
music director, and James Shomate is as- 
sistant conductor. 

While the company gives no star billing 
and all of its principal singers are obliged 
to sing subordinate as well as leading 
roles to insure perfect ensemble, the sing- 
ers represent the cream of a crop of more 
than 1,000 from all parts of the country 
auditioned during the past three years. 
Averaging twenty-seven years of age, they 
include Emma Beldan, Frances Gayer, 
Brenda Lewis, Dorothy Sarnoff and 
Frances Watkins, sopranos; Florence 
Guptill, Gabrielle Hunt, Hilda Morse, 
Rose Nadel and Helen Stupp, contraltos; 
David Brooks, Richard Deneau and Wil- 
liam Hess, tenors; James Pease, Rand 
Smith and Howard Vanderburg, _bari- 
tones; and Joseph Luts and _ Leonard 
Treash, basses. 

The organization has, to date, given 
nineteen performances of fifteen operas in 
its home city and made its first major 
out-of-town appearance in five perform- 
ances of as many works in four days at 
the Boston Opera House during January. 
This month it has given the world pre- 
miere of Deems Taylor’s ‘Ramuntcho’, 
while in the past it has been responsible 
for such novelties as the first American 
performance in English of ‘Pelleas and 
Melisande’; the first stage performance ot 
Gian-Carlo Menotti’s radio opera ‘The Old 
Maid and the Thief’; the first American 
performance of Reznicek’s ‘Fact or Fic- 
tion’, (‘Spiel Oder Ernst’); the first 
American performance in English of 
Strauss’s ‘The Rose-Cavalier’ (‘Der Ro- 
senkavalier’) ; and of the Puccini trilogy, 
‘Il Tabarro’, ‘Suor Angelica’ and ‘Gianni 
Schicci’. 

The permanent repertoire also includes 
‘Eugene Onegin’, ‘The Spanish Clock 
(‘L’Heure Espagnole’), ‘Tales of Hoff- 
mann’, ‘The Bat’ (‘Die Fledermaus’), 
and ‘They All Do It’ (‘Cosi Fan Tutte ), 
in addition to such standard operas 4S 

(Continued on page 259) 
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[ANNINI 


SOPRANO OF THE METROPOLITAN OPERA ASSOCIATION 


New York Times, February 4, 1942 


Rich, dramatic voice. Gleam and glitter in the tone. 


Miss Giannini has a dramatic soprano voice that resembles no other among the living, though its 
similarity to that of the late Emma Calve has often been remarked. She is, moreover, a rare mistress 
of vocal art and a dramatic temperament of great power. | find her voice absorbingly beautiful. 
Of her vocal mastery there is no question. | have never at any time in my life heard a rendition 


of the Carmen Habanera that was even faintly comparable to hers. 
Virgil Thomson, New York Herald Tribune, February 4, 1942 


Miss Giannini's best is still hard to beat in the nation's soprano wing. 
New York World Telegram, February 4, 1942 


Her Brahms group was something to make a true Brahmin smack his lips. The singer performed them 


as Heifetz plays a cadenza—with a perfection that made them seem casual. 
New York Post, February 4, 1942 


For Vocal Color, Apply to Giannini. (//eadline ) 


‘Pace, Pace'—the like of which you'd have to go to Rosa Ponselle to hear. 
VICTOR RECORDS Henry Simon, P.M., February 4, 1942 STEINWAY PIANO 


Alired H. Morton, President 


NATIONAL CONCERT & ARTISTS CORPORATION + 711 FIFTH AVE. N.Y. tans tone, orecw, Comet bvsion 
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a0 Downes 

New York Times, November 15, 1941 

oR consummate artist, a megni- 
ficent musician. Draws every 
8 listener into the orbit 
of his thought and beauty.” 





Cincinnati Post, December 10, 1941 


“Not since Paderewski in his prime 
hed we heard such playing.” 





‘ Bcuce Times, January 2, 1942 

“A blaze of glory. An eloquent plea 
for closer relations with our South 
American neighbors.” 


et 
een 


fichmond Times Dispatch, Piveniber 3, 1941 
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‘‘Whet a wonderful experience to hear 
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by the BOSTON ana 
CHICAGO SYMPHONY 
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immediately re-engaged foi 


this same season following 






his initial appearance with them 
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Shbvese ab the (Metropolitan Opera Faeivctiakion 
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“A superb actress as well as a singer with ravishing voice.’ 
San Francisco Call-Bulletin 











METROPOLITAN OPERA ae 


Available for Individual Appearances 
Management: NATIONAL CONCERT & ARTISTS CORPORATION, New York 


Victor Records Alfred H. Morton, Pres. Marks Levine, Director Concert Div. Steinway Piano 








NATIONAL CONCERT & ARTISTS CORPORATION * 711 FIFTH AVE., N.Y. Sit ett. os 


COLUMBIA RECORDS ; PAUL BECHERT, PERSONAL REPRESENTATIVE 
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NATIONAL CONCERT & ARTISTS CORPORATION + 711 FIFTH AVE., N. Y. 


VICTOR RECORDS PAUL BECHERT, PERSONAL REPRESENTATIVE 











Alfred H. Morton, President 
Marks Levine, Director, Concert Division 


STEINWAY PIANO 





STELLA ROMAN 


Leading Dramatic Soprano 


METROPOLITAN OPERA COMPANY 
SAN FRANCISCO OPERA COMPANY 


NATIONAL CONCERT AND ARTISTS CORPORATION, 711 FIFTH AVE., N.Y. 


Alfred H. Morton, President Marks Levine, Director, Concert Division 
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WHATEVER INSTRUMENT.” 
er New York Times , — 
Victor 
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“Artistry—Second to None in Recent Memory’ 


New York World-Telegram, March 31, 1941 


“Richard Bonelli, American baritone, 
has ennobled the lyric stage of many 
countries and is still growing in artis- 
try, presented a Barber that for spon- 
taneity and comedy left nothing to be 
desired. ‘“‘The Largo al Factotum,” an 
aria to which every baritone aspires 
but few can sing like Bonelli, with all 
the embellishments that a great singer 
is able to ornament the song became 
one of the features of the even- 


” 


* 
ing. .-+- 


—CHICAGO HERALD-AMERICAN, 
December 9, 1941 


“BONELLI PLAYS RIGOLETTO WITH 
FIRE AND DISTINCTION” = (Headline) 


“Mr. Bonelli’s Rigoletto was the tri- 
umph of the evening, and one of half 
a dozen outstanding performances, 
male or female, of the whole opera 
season.” 


—CHICAGO NEWS, 
December 11, 1941 


NATIONAL CONCERT AND ARTISTS CORPORATION, 711 FIFTH AVE., N. Y. 
| Alfred H. Morton, President Marks Levine, Director, Concert Division 
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ORCHESTRAL ENGAGEMENTS 
SEASON 1941-1942 


New York Philharmonic- Boston Symphony Orchestra 
Symph 
——o Ford Sunday Evening Hour 


Minneapolis Symphony St. Louis Symphony Orchestra 


New York City Symphony New Haven Symphony 


Washington With National Cincinnati Symphony 


S h Orchest 
yapresy wrenesire Seattle Symphony 


Baltimore With National 


Symphony Orchestra Toronto Philharmonic 


Buffalo Philh i 
Elizabeth Philharmonic uate Fhitharmonic 


New York, New Friends of Music 
Montreal Symphony Orchestra 


Newark—Griffith Foundation (with N. Y. New Friends ro i 
Music Orchestra) 


Management: National Concert and Artists Corp. ® Alfred H. Morton, President ® Marks Levine, Director Concert Division 


Columbia Records 


7ii Fifth Avenue, New York Baldwin Piano 





“No baritone so 
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Toronto Daily Star, Nov. 14, 1941 








DONALD 






Me 


| | 
National Concert and 
“DONALD DICKSON SCORES AS ORCHESTRA SOLOIST” Artists. Corporation 


Cleveland Plain Dealer, Nov. 194! 





“A FULL AND SONOROUS VOICE OF INHERENT BEAUTY” | a 


New York Sun, Oct. 194! 





“DICKSON BRINGS OUT 25,000 FOR CONCERT” 


Milwaukee Sentinel, July 194! 


“DONALD DICKSON SCORES HEAVILY AS SOLOIST” 


Rochester Democrat & Chronicle, Feb. 1942 


“BIG AUDIENCE ENTHUSIASTIC OVER DICKSON” 


Tacoma News Tribune, Jan. 1942 


ALFRED H. MORTON, President 
MARKS LEVINE, Director Concert Division 


“AUDIENCE LIKES DONALD DICKSON’S BARITONE VOICE” as ae mae 


Tulsa Daily World, Dec: 194! 
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-AMERICA’S GREAT 
LYRIC eYOPRANO 


“She sang to an audience of 65,000 and 'she sang 
beautifully in that luxurious soprano of hers.” 
Chicago Journal of Commerce, July 9, 1941 





“The lion’s share of honors must go to Miss Della 
Chiesa.” = 

(‘La Traviata’) Trenton Evening Times, January 30, 1942 
“Scoring a great personal success, Vivian Della 
Chiesa set the pace for three hours’ musical enter- 
tainment of the highest quality. Bringing to the 
role a depth of feeling and imagination for the 
part easily equalling her superb singing voice .. : 
VoaMiilMe ol(ollle lic Mel Misl-Mulllel-Mrel'lel(-la(4 am j 
(‘Lo Traviata’’) Trenton State Gazette, January 30, 194; 


“Voice coloring of extraordinary beauty.” 
Chicago Tribune, July 9, 

Mraeam PL iom Gull-tioM leclkel at meMuletiiael moll: 
ond vibrant; a tone which is rare in thes¢ 


when brilliancy and power. are at a pr 


(‘‘Pagliacci’’) Cincinnati Times-Star, Ju 
DELLA CHIESA PRAISED FOR WORK | 
(Headline) 
Sensational vocal ability, superb 
musical intelligence . .. unusual po 


nant beauty. Cincinneti Enquiger, August 6, 1941 


The most beautiful voice of thefevening was that — 


of Vivian Della Chiesa.” 
(As Micaela in ‘‘Carmen’’) 
Cincinnati Times-Star, July 1, 1941 


STAR OF 


“American Melody Hour” 
) P.M.~-WJZ and Blue Network—-Wednesday 
“American Album of Familiar Music” 
30 P.M.— WEAF and NBC Network——Sunday 
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NATIONAL CONCERT & ARTISTS CORPORATION + 711 FIFTH AVE:, N. Y. ne oe bvsion | — 


JACQUES A b RAM 


RECENTLY APPEARED WITH .. 


National Orchestral Association 
NBC Symphony Orchestra 


PRESS - 1941 
a 


Mr. Abram made known phenomenal 
pianistic gifts in his performance of 
the exacting concerto. His playing 
was technically immaculate and re- 
markable for tonal charm. He brought 
a surprising degree of power and fire 
to his work. But even more extraor- 
dinary was the ease, naturalness and 
spontaneity that marked it. . . . Pianis- 
tically truly amazing and backed by a 
musicianship which should find him 
among the first-rank players of his 


generation. 
New York Times 


January 20, 1941 


He is one of an honored few. To play 
the Brahms F minor sonata with as 
much relaxation and continuity as he 
summoned, is a major accomplishment. 
New York Sun 
December 16, 1941 


The pianist met the searching test of 
the Brahms F minor sonata in a superla- 


tive manner. 
New York Post 


December |6, 194! 


He made the piano sing. 
Brooklyn Eagle 
December 16, 1941 


His technique is flawless and his playing 


brilliant. 
Salem (Mass.) News 


January 20, 1942 


Audience Thrilled With Playing 
Of Young Pianist —(Headilne) 
Daily Northwestern 


Oshkosh, Wisconsin 
November 13, 1941 


Besides perfect technique, he is a 

pianist of compelling musicality. 
Evening Journal 
Lubbock, Texas 
November |8, 1941 


YOUNG AMERICAN ARTIST 
AccLAIMED By 
AMERICAN AUDIENCES 


WIDELY BOOKED TOUR 
OF U.S.A. 
SEASON 1941-1942 





Philadelphia Orchestra 
Chicago Symphony Orchestra 


NATIONAL 


Alfred H. Morton 
President 
































“ONE OF THE SHINING LIGHTS OF THE 





























Management 


CONCERT and ARTISTS 


711 FIFTH AVENUE e NEW YORK 





CORPORATION 


Marks Levine, Director 
Concert Division 





NEW GENERATION OF PIANISTS” -new vox tines 
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Mezze- Soprane of the Metropolitan 


“A rich program savantly ordered and beautifully, beautifully sung. Miss Doe is a well 
schooled vocalist, a good musician and an intelligent woman. Her work shows reflection, 
taste, sound drill and access to the best instruction. Nothing is meretricious or stupidly 
frivolous, and she makes no play for audience responses that lie outside the strictly 
musical domain. Her work is at all times, therefore, serious and distinguished music 
making. She gave us more than that in the Debussy, however. Her mastery of the 
French mouth mobility is real; and that mastery, superposed on her command of sheer 
vocal beauty, produces the kind of singing that French musicians dream about but hear 


maybe only once in a decade.” 
Virgil Thomson, Herald-Tribune, Nov. 4, 1941. 


“Hats off, gentlemen, a program! Inevitable the word that describes such out-of-the- 
way songs as Doris Doe sang in Town Hall last night is ‘interesting.’ But for her 
part in getting them together, add ‘enterprising.’ Her’s were intelligent and artistic 
interpretations. In compass, weight and security her voice met every requirement.” 
Oscar Thompson, New York Sun, Nov. 4, 1941. 


“Something new turned up in Town Hall last week—an imaginative song-recital program 
It was prepared—and well sung, too—by Miss Doris Doe, the Metropolitan contralto, 
who kindly omitted the withered flowers of the repertory.” 

Robert Simon, New Yorker Magazine, Nov. 15, 1941. 





Mena ssseciation 


“A song recital can be an adventure in a green and pleasant land, provided the singer 
has the intelligence, curiosity and determination to be an unconventional guide. Doris 
Doe, Metropolitan Opera contralto, is such an artist, and her program at Town Hall 
last night was a musical experience. The emphasis was not on the prima donna but on 
music, and music, praise be, that you don’t encounter every night or week or month in 
our concert halls. The high point of the evening was Debussy’s “Proses Lyriques” on 
four poems by the composer himself. Here Miss Doe did her most sustained singing, 
conveying the flow and variety of the Debussyan atmosphere. She accomplished stirring 
things by using her voice to good advantage and to artistic ends.” 
New York Times, Nov. 4, 1941. 


“A large and distinguished audience completely filled Town Hall last night when Doris 
Doe, a leading member of the Metropolitan Opera Company, gave her song recital. Miss 
Doe possesses that rare voice, a real contralto, deep, rich and produced with the security 
of a well-trained and cultured artist. As a program maker she merits more than the 
usual praise for selecting a list far removed from the usual.” 

Grena Bennett, N. Y. Journal American, Nov. 4, 1941. 


“A thorough artist. Poise and assurance distinguish her high attacks. Diction clear, 
phrasing unhurried and clean, production easy. Altogether a singer schooled and capable 
of utilizing the full extent of her musical ability.” 


Julian Seaman, Cue, Nov. 15, 1941. 


Alfred H. Morton, President 


Marks Levine, Director Concert Division 








NATIONAL CONCERT AND ARTISTS CORPORATION - 711 FIFTH AVENUE, N. Y. 

















SOLOIST WITH 


NEW YORK PHILHARMONIC - SYMPHONY 
ONLY WOMAN PIANIST TO APPEAR WITH TOSCANIN 


New York Times, August 3, 1941 


Miss Dorfmann’s playing in the Mendelssohn concerto 
fully envisaged every requirement the work asked of 
its interpreter. Her reading was fiery and spontaneous 
in the opening movement, sensitively poetic in the an- 
dante and exhilaratingly animated in the final presto, 
while she proved equally effective in the treatment of 
passages demanding power, delicacy or subtle appli- 
cation of light and shade. Particularly worthy of re- 
mark was the limpid, shimmering tone produced in the 
frequent measures devoted to the. ethereal arabesques 
in the course of a presentation that admirably cap- 
tured the spirit of the composition. 


New York Herald-Tribune, Aug. 3, 1941 


Not often does one hear so glamorous a sheen in con- 
temporary piano playing. 


Washington, D. C., Post, April 3, 1941 


Ania Dorfmann appearing here for the first time, left 
an abiding impression of radiant temperament and 
dexterous keyboard skill as soloist in Beethoven’s C 
major piano concerto. She had both poise and power, 
both dynamic brilliance and tonal expressiveness and 
her reading revealed a sure musical instinct. Her feel- 
ing for the Beethoven style was evident in her discern- 
ing treatment of the three movements, particularly in 
the prankish and rollicking rondo. 


NATIONAL CONCERT AND 
ARTISTS CORPORATION 


711 FIFTH AVENUE, N. Y. 


A. H. Morton, President 


M. Levine, Director Concert Division 


Baldwin Piano 
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AMERICAN ALBUM OF FAMILIAR MUSIC 
Sunday night — 9:30 e. d. t., NBC Red Network. 


Jean Dickenson, the lovely young lyric soprano, 
scored a triumph as she inevitably does. Her voice 
is not only exquisitely fresh, sweet and flexible, but 
the spontaneity, sincerity and deftness of her art is 
at all times evident. Few singers can give such a 
sense of complete joyous abandon as did she in “Una 
Voce Poca Fa” and the laughing song from “Manon 
Lescaut”. The latter is supremely difficult and Miss 
Dickenson’s ease and grace of phrasing stamped her 
as a technician of a high order. 


Toronto, Canada, Globe and Mail, August 29, 1941. 





Natural vocal equipment, a solid technical back- 
ground and vivacity of youth are seldom combined 
with so remarkable a flair for showmanship as Miss 
Dickenson displayed. 


Providence, Rhode Island, Journal, October 15, 1941 


Miss Dickenson was called back to the stage so many 
times that she finally exhausted her supply of encore 
numbers and could only remain standing near the 
wings smiling an acknowledgement as the entire 
audience arose and applauded. 


d Longview, Texas, Lens, October 22, 1941 


Miss Dickenson made a gorgeous picture and proved 
to be a thoroughly charming and highly accomplished 
singer with that rarest of voices, a coloratura soprano. 


Dayton, Ohio, Herald, January 16, 1942 
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MICHAEL 
_!| BARTLETT 


OPERA 


T enor 


SCREEN 


RADIO 


Michael Bartlett, making his Chicago 
debut, made a decided hit as singer and 
actor, and the soft and romantic ease in 
his voice and his good looks indicate the 
arrival in opera of a matinee idol. 


Chicago Daily News, November 17, 1941 


Michael Bartlett was accorded a welcome 
that will long be remembered. Mr. Bartlett 
is one of those unusual vocal personalities 
who has successfully invaded many fields 
of musical endeavor. It requires more than 
personality and artistry to achieve this— 
it also requires a keen sense of adaptation. 
He has a fine voice. 


Worcester Telegram, October 11, 1941 


Bartlett was superb in the role. The appeal 
of his personality and his histrionic ability 
were evinced with no uncertainty. He sang 
with exceptional delicacy, sensitiveness, 
fervor and vocal quality. [“Manon” ] 


Cincinnati Enquirer, July 1941 


The handsomest Faust seen on local oper- 
atic stages in many a day. 


Baltimore Sun, January 28, 1941 


National Concert 
AND 


Artists Corporation 


Alfred H. Morton, President 
Marks Levine, Director 
Concerts Division 


711 FIFTH AVENUE © NEW YORK 











Soprano of the | etropolitan Opera Association “f eee" 
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®“She won the audience of 2,500 persons both by her easy and 


unaffected presence and by the quality of her singing, for her 
voice was even and pure. She interpreted the arias charmingly 


and she sang them with a fine sensitivity for their melodic line.” 
New York Times, January 13, 1941 





Photo credit W. Eugene Smith 


711 FIFTH AVENUE 
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ALFRED H. MORTON, Presic/evz, MARKS LEVINE, Director, Concert Division 
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26 BALLETS 


NEVER SEEN BEFORE IN 
U.S. A. AND CANADA 


Sufficient variety 
for a 3-week run 
NEW YORK 


“The season’s big smash hit . . . A smash 
hit . . . Spectacular and fascinating . . 

An unmistakable hit . . . Freshest of all 
the companies . . . Liveliest company now 
extant ... Tingling, bubbling with laughs 
. . » Finest new ballet troupe . . . At the 
Ballet Theatre, audiences are finding the 


excitement which belongs to great theatre” 


THE GREATEST 
IN RUSSIAN BALLET 


—> The Greatest REPERTOIRE in ballet 
—> The Greatest CHOREOGRAPHERS in ballet 
—> The Greatest STARS AND SOLOISTS in ballet 
—> The Greatest CORPS DE BALLET in history 


menica's Foremost abled Company 


BALLET 
THEATRE 


COMPANY OF 125 ¢ SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
with 
IRINA BARONOVA °¢ ALICIA MARKOVA °* ANTON DOLIN 


KAREN CONRAD « LUCIA CHASE * ANNABELLE LYON ¢ NORA KAYE 
ROSELLA HIGHTOWER e MIRIAM GOLDEN e SONO OSATO e JEANETTE LAURET 
IAN GIBSON e« YURA LAZOVSKY e« GEORGE SKIBINE « SIMON SEMENOFF 
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BOSTON 


“The greatest ballet troupe in the world 

. it refreshes, it rejuvenates, it enspells 
. .. the answer to any balletomane’s pra- 
yer ...a bread-and-butter ‘must’ for enter- 
tainment seekers . . . such fervor and speed 


as you have not seen before.” 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


“The best exhibition of ballet shown on 
the stages of this country since the days 
of Pavlova. It has every excellence and 
capacity a great ballet must have . . . the 
liveliest performance, the smoothest danc- 
ing and the most beautiful costumes of 
any dance group this season . . . thrills on 
a grand scale.” 


Exclusive Management: HUROK ATTRACTIONS, INC. 


Booking Direction: National Concert and Artists Corporation 


30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York City 
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fan Anderson’s art grows 
and richer with the years.” 


HOWARD TAUBMAN, N. Y. Times 
January 6, 1942 


gis te D. BOHM, N. Y. Herald-Tribune, 


muary 6, 1942 


Exclusive Management: 


HUROK ATTRACTIONS, INC. 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York City 


Booking Direction: 
National Concert and Artists Corp. 
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_*THE MOST EXCITING PIANIST 
- OF OUR TIME!” —New York Post 


THE MOST CONSISTENT BIG 
BOX-OFFICE DRAW 


Every Carnegie Hall Concert sold out 
40,000 attendance at Lewisohn Stadium 


THE MOST POPULAR LIVING 
PIANIST IN AMERICA 


Quarter of a million dollar Victor 
Records sale in one year 


Exclusive Management: 


HUROK ATTRACTIONS, INC. 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York City 


Booking Direction: 
National Concert and Artists Corp. 
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America 's Foremost Tenor and 
Vletropolitan Opera Sensation 





“WITHOUT A DOUBT THE BEST 
' ON THE AMERICAN OPERA 
STAGE!” —ALEXANDER FRIED, 


San Francisco Examiner 


Exclusive Management: 


a HUROK ATTRACTIONS, INC. 
bo. 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York City 


rt Booking Direction: 
‘National Concert and Artists Corp. 


A Must’on Your 


Concert Calenda 





erge Jarotff 


DIRECTOR 


A GREAT ORGAN OF 
32 HUMAN VOICES 


“THE TROUPE IS UNIQUE!” 


—N. Y. Herald-Tribune, March 15, 1941 


“IRRESISTIBLE, VITAL, EXUBERANT!” 


—wN. Y. Times, December 14, 1941 


Exclusive Management: 


HUROK ATTRACTIONS, INC. 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York City 


Booking Direction: 
National Concert and Artists Corp. 






















‘AN INTERNATIONAL INSTITUTION 


_ AN ACTRESS IN THE GRAND TRADITION 


© A STAR WHOSE GLOW LIGHTS THE 


ENTIRE STAGE 


Exclusive Management: 


HUROK ATTRACTIONS, INC. 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York City 


Booking Direction: 
National Concert and Artists Corp. 
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HUROK iy “A HUMAN VESUVIUS” 


— WALTER TERRY, N. Y. Herald Tribune 


CARMEN 
AMAYA 


AND HER FIERY FLAMENCO TROUPE 
OF GYPSY DANCERS AND MUSICIANS 
with Sabicas, Guitarist 


and ANTONIO TRIANA 


ERUPTED IN CARNEGIE HALL, JAN. 13, 1942 
AS THE CONCERT SENSATION OF THE YEAR! 


“Dynamite —a human vesuvius—the ‘She is a vivid personality and a fine 
burning intensity of Amaya’s dance dancer. She has a wonderfully lithe and 
makes for an indescribable impact. slender body, keyed to a high pitch 
You find yourself stamping your own but always under control. She is 
feet, twisting your muscles and wish- speedy, intense and brimming with 
ing you knew enough Spanish to yell physical excitement. She makes use of 
approval, for Amaya can weave a spell So amenities cae Gan defini 
as potent as pagan magic.” ynamics with artistry—a definite 

—N. Y. HERALD TRIBUNE, ence —NEW YORK TIMES, 
Walter Terry, Jan. 14, 1942 John Martin, Jan, 14, 1942 | 





















TOSCANINI: “Never in my life have I seen such fire, rhythm and such a ter- 


rifying, wonderful personality.” 


. “Of all the fiery Latins imported to dance and sing, Amaya is the 
LIFE MAG. : most successful.” 


WINCHELL: «New Yorchids to Broadway's newest click —Carmen Amaya.” | 

| 
NEW YORK SUN: «A body like steel and a blow-torch where her heart should be.” 
STOKOWSKI: «She has the devil in her body.” 


. “Exciting, fairly hair-raising —the most vital personality | 
N.Y. DAILY NEWS: to reach Broadway in years.” 


“This little Spanish gypsy, serpentine, sleek and quick as a whiplash, furiously animal, 
exotic and exciting, is arson on wheels. She left Carnegie Hall a smoldering ruin.”’ 
N. Y. WORLD-TELEGRAM, Robert Bagar, Jan. 14, 1942 


NOW BOOKING 


Exclusive Management 


HUROK ATTRACTIONS, Inc. 


30 Rockefeller Plaza 
New York City 







Booking Direction: 
National Concert 
and Artist Corp. 
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FIRST U.S. 











omething Momentous Is Stirring. 
It Is Time for the Country 
to Take Notice!”’ 


This prophetic note was sounded on January 29, 1941 by 
Howard Taubman, music editor of the New York Times, 
when the Philadelphia Opera Company brought its first two 
years of activity to a resounding climax. Under the vital 
direction of Sylvan Levin, associate for a decade of Leopold 
Stokowski, and under the general management of David 
Hocker, a streamlined opera organization had been estab- 
lished, composed of the cream of thousands of young, 
zestful talented artists auditioned in every state of the union. 
With the wisdom of maturity and the enthusiasm of youth 
(the average age of the singers is 27) the Philadelphians 
shook the dust out of opera, eased the bonds of tradition and 
took their audiences (Standing Room Only) for a delightful, 
vertiginous frolic through the otherwise austere halls of music 
drama. Their program of action, based on forthright, sound 
ideals, achieved a unique victory on the musical front and 
under S. Hurok’s generalship, the Philadelphia Opera Com: 
pany will make its first tour of the United States, resplen- 
dent with full stage productions and symphony orchestra. 
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THE PHILADELPHIA OPERA CO. 
EMBODIES THESE IDEALS: 


} Grand Opera in understandable contemporary English 
} Convincing acting as well as exquisite singing 







b A brilliant company of young all-American artists 


} Tasteful, modern, eye-filling stage productions 


THE PRESS GREETS IT WITH OVATIONS: 


“Grand opera jumps down from its pedestal and revels in tradition-shattering innovations. Gone are 
the stodgy props, the hackneyed bits of business, the cobwebs of convention. In their places are set- 


tings, costumes and acting aimed to provide a sparkling theatrical effect.” 


—Philadelphia Inquirer, Dec. 7, 1941 


“What the Philadelphians have done is to present opera in the vernacular, without distorting music 
or stage action, and to present it in an American spirit and style. Boston has just seen a promising 
ideal in practical operation. Their ideal of youth, beauty and a good show is going to make operatic 


history.” 


“MARRIAGE OF FIGARO" 


“Smart, lively, they romped through 
the gay intricacies of the music and 
libretto, replacing the coy, gambol- 
ing divas with genuine fluidity of 
movement and replacing pomposity 
with personality. A crack operatic 
show, visual and auditory.” 
—Boston Traveler, Jan. 8, 1942 


“One more answer in the affirmative 
to that earnest question — ‘Is it all 
right to have a good time at grand 
opera?’ It certainly was all right. Last 
night's ‘Figaro’ was a ‘jim-dandy’, or 
perhaps even a ‘lallapaloosa’ ” 

—Philadelphia Record, Dec. 30, 1939 


“LA BOHEME" 


“THE BAT" 


“A corking good show. A capacity 
audience — many were turned away 
—enjoyed every minute of it. The 
cast played the comedy to the hilt.” 
—Philadelphia Inquirer, Jan. 28, 1942 


“The Philadelphians presented a gay 
and enlivening performance of ‘The 
Bat.’ It's wonderful how much it helps 
to have complicated opera plots done 
in English! Large parts and small were 
sung and played with an infectious 
light - heartedness that gave ample 
testimony to the careful rehearsing 
and excellent stage management.” 

—Boston Herald, Jan. 11, 1942 


“PELLEAS AND MELISANDE" “Exciting...Wove its magic spell...Attention never flagged."—N. Y. Times, Jan. 29, 1941 


"THE ROSE CAVALIER" "Swept a skeptical audience right off its feet.’"—Boston Herald, Jan. 11, 1942 


BOOKING NOW- 1942-43 - First U.S.Tour 


HUROK ATTRACTIONS, INC. 


30 Rockefeller Plaza, N. Y. C. 


—Boston Globe, Jan. 11, 1942 


"FAUST" 


“A performance that was smooth, 
finished and expert. The mustiness of 
encrusted tradition is cut away; in- 
novations are made that are modern 
and sensible. The staging was admir- 
able; the singing was excellent.” 

—Philadelphia Record, Nov. 19, 1941 


“With exuberance, artistry, sincerity 
and talent, the Philadelphia Opera 
Company has injected vitamins into 
the classics. Retains all the beauty 
and tragedy of the stirring Faust 
legend as in the days of the Melbas 
and Sembrichs.” 

—Boston Record, Jan. 10, 1942 


“Spontaneous ovations throughout and cheers at the conclusion.’’—Philadelphia Ledger, Dec. 10, 1940 


Booking Direction 
National Concert and Artists Corp. 
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agi = young Isaac Stern 
goed mong the most important 

s to be heard.” Audiences from 
coast to coast have heard him and thei 
—_, attests the truth of this laa. 
n an amazingly short time Isaac Saieats 
youth, ardor, technique and musician lip 
have earned for him the title of aniars 


most distingui 
t distinguished young violinist.” 
























best—poised and sensitive musicianship.” 
—NEW YORK TIMES 


“Among the 
e, resonant, im- 


t—matur 
RK HERALD-TRIBUNE 


“Among the most importan 
° NEW YO 


passione ; 


“Scored an ovation——worthy of the recognition he 
has won. SAN FRANCISCO NEWS 


“A masterful young man—a talent close to genius.” 
—NEW ORLEANS ITEM 


“The strings almost smoked but never did his tone 
_CHICAGO TRIBUNE 


suffer.” 


m his heart to his fingertips.” 


‘Music flowed fro 
—SEATTLE STAR 





“Accorded ovation after ovation—which he deserved.” 
__vVANCOUVER SUN 


“A new star has risen.” _SAN ANTONIO EXPRESS 


, 










“Recalled to the stage again and again.” 
SYRACUSE POST-STANDARD 


Exclusive Management: 
HUROK ATTRACTIONS. INC. 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York City 


Booking Direction: 
National Concert and Artists Corp- 


NOW BOOKING FOR 1942 - 1943 
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Zinka Milanov had ene of the most interesting debuts 
an epera singer has hed here in many seasons. Her 
voice is of the bejeweled sort and she uses it mag- 
nifieently. It was delightful, even exciting, to hear her. 


CHICAGO DAILY NEWS, November 4, 1940 





ZINKA MILANOV HAS A PHENOMENAL 
Wertldic.o + ¢ Olin Downes— 


NEW YORK TIMES, November 14, 1940 





Zinka Milanov was excellent dramatically and ravishing 
musically. Virgil Thomson— 


N. Y. HERALD TRIBUNE, March 8, 1941 





Z. M. has a magnificent and opulent voice, and did the 
evening’s most spectacular singing. 


PHILA. EVENING LEDGER, 
March 19, 1941 





The hit of the evening was Zinka Milanov with her 
voice of incomparable beauty, power of expression, and 
rare noble quality. 


LA RAZON, BUENOS AIRES, July 8, 1941 





Z. Milanov’s soprano soared like a silver clarion above 
the orchestra. Sweet, but not insipid, with faultless 
intonation, artistic phrasing, remarkable breath control 
and long sustained notes, bewitching charm and con- 
fidence born of eventful experience. 


LA PLATA, BUENOS AIRES, July 17, 1941 





Z. M. is without doubt one of the very best opera 
singers in the world to-dey. 


JURNAL DO COMERCIO, RIO DE JANEIRO, 
August 24, 1941 





Z. M. easily proved that she is justly rated as the 
greatest Aida and the greatest dramatic soprano in 
Italian opera at the present time. The voice itself and 
her way of handling it are perfection. The ovation that 
greeted her “O Patria Mia” brought the show to a com- 
plete stop. She is a great actress also. 


PUERTO RICO WORLD JOURNAL, 
San Juan, October 15, 1941 





Brilliant and vital in style and voice, she captivated the 
audience. 


PITTSBURGH SUN-TELEGRAPH, January 13, 1942 
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Management 
METROPOLITAN NATIONAL CONCERT AND ARTISTS CORPORATION 


711 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 











OPERA Alfred H. Morton, President ve Marks Levine, Director Concert Division 















BRONISLAW 


HUBERMAN 


in TRIVUMPHAL RETURN 


NEW YORK TIMES 
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DECEMBER 22, 1941 


HUBERMAN SOLOIST AT CARNEGIE 
HALL—BRUNO WALTER CONDUCTS 


By Noel Straus 


“ ... The event attracted a large audience, which 
was aroused to fervent enthusiasm by the superla- 
tive performances the evening brought forth. The 
event marked Mr. Huberman’s return to the local 
concert platform after an absence of five years. He 
was in superb form, giving an interpretation of the 
Beethoven violin concerto of exceptional merits. It 
was a reading reverent, lofty in spirit and of re- 
markable finesse. If the tempi adopted were more 
deliberate than those usually favored by artists 
who attempt the concerto, the somewhat slower 
pacing was purposely adopted in a reading which 
put unusual emphasis on the meaning of the content 
of each movement and avoided turning the work into 
a display piece. The result was one of the most 
musicianly and impressive renditions of the opus 
imaginable.” 





NEW YORK HERALD-TRIBUNE 
DECEMBER 22, 1941 


By Jerome D. Bohm 


“, .. he set forth the solo portions of the Beethoven 
concerto with rarely encountered artistry. From the 
technical aspect, the performance was a superb one. 
Poised assurance prevailed throughout the work; the 
most difficult passages were conquered with the ut- 
must ease. The Polish violinist played the enor- 
mously taxing Joachim cadenza to the first move- 
ment in a manner possible to only the greatest 
masters of the instrument. But digital security was 
only the means to an end—the fullest realization pos- 
sible of Beethoven’s message. And Mr. Huberman 
was eminently successful in this objective. The un- 
sullied purity of his tone was the medium for a 
truly elevating disclosure of the contents of the 
music. Both the opening Allegro ma non troppo and 





the Larghetto were revealed with true inwardn 

ial ae Gah acai ttmae be the enteleies BOSTON EVENING TRANSCRIPT, Apru. 28, 1941 
of the final Rondo too seldom encountered in inter- 

pretations of this movement. Mr. Walter Ale By Edward Downes 

highly sensitive and finely proportioned accompani- “... Few are the musicians in any branch of the art who have such 
ment. Both Mr. Huberman, who had not been heard a grasp of the Handelian style, such rhythmic vitality, such command- 
here since 1936, and Mr. Walter received ovations ing sweep of phrase, such a fluid melodic arch, such a fleet and sensi- 
from the large audience.” tive wit.” 











Management: NATIONAL CONCERT & ARTISTS CORPORATION 


ALFrep H. Morton, President Marks Levine, Director Concert Division 
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American F ; 
Indian Here is truly one of the great 

Soprano ow dramatic voices of the gener- 
a yt ation, fresh, youthful, warm 





a *), “f 


and unforced.” 







—GLENN DILLARD GUNN, 
Washington, D. C., Times-Herak 


"She has everythin 
in her favor: youth 
beauty and actin 
ability." 

ROBERT |AWRENG 


1 Y. Herald-Tribun 






















"Her Aida was poise 
and polished, and he 
rich soprano poure: 
like honey." 





WILLIAM LEONAR 
Chicago Journal « 


Commerce 











As Leonora i 
“IL TROVATORE 


“Her voice has much beauty, warmth, 


color, volume and range.” 
—MARJORY M. FISHER 


San Francisco News 
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“One of the major bass voices to be heard in this country!” 
CHICAGO TRIBUNE, October 18, 1941 


NICOLA 


Leading Bass 


Metropolitan Opera Association 


—_.. A Remarkable Record 
For a Young Artist! 


Chosen by Arturo Toscanini 


for the Verdi Requiem 


with NBC Symphony (twice) — 1938 and 1940 
with London Music Festival — 1938 
with Lucerne International Music Festival — 1939 


Beethoven Ninth Symphony 
with NBC Symphony — 1939 
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“Moscona’s vocal range is short of phenomenal.” 
—Detroit Times (May 27, 1940) 


Chosen by Bruno Walter 


for Mozart’s Requiem 


with N. Y. Philharmonic-Symphony — 1941 


ln RR PRP AL BLE _ << OOOO OC eS 4 


“Moscona has the natural gift of a very beautiful bass 
° >> 
voice... 


> an an 


—New York Post 


“Mr. Moscona gave a highly creditable perform- 


ance... 
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—New York Times 
o , or eee “After the Calf of Gold aria he was given a real 
There is authority in his very stage presence and an 


° . ‘ ovation.” 
excellent voice was skillfully used.’ —Cincinnati Post 
—St. Louis Globe Democrat “Moscona’s voice is powerful, easy, flexible and mu- 
- a sically rich. He sang superbly.” 
Moscona projected his rich, deeply colored voice y 8 ar a Seattle, Washington 
convincingly.” “Made a sensation with the familiar Calf of Gold 


—Boston Herald from Faust.’’ 


Bunn, Washington, D. C. 


“Mr. Moscona has a superb voic i , . . . 
a pe oice of great richness, eA really excellent singer; his technique remains 
warmth and mobility. He uses it with a splendid h.” 
f aah: tail cak ‘ch 9 beyond reproach. 
sense OT style and of the stage. Aid ; —Pittsburgh Sun-Telegraph 
—Chicago Daily News *“Mr. Nicola Moscona’s bass has the rich and vibrant 


“Mr. Moscona gave noble utterance to the music.” tone needed for the great declamatory passages of 


—New York World Telegram Verdi’s Requiem.” 
—London Times 
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Alfred H. Morton, President Marks Levine, Director Concert Division 
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IN PAGLIACCI: 


“Miss Manners sang Nedda in a most 
creditable way. Her voice was responsive; 
her tones were bright and well placed. 
In addition she is very pretty and has an 
intelligent stage personality." 

Weldon Wallace 


Baltimore Sun 
September 30, 1941 





IN FAUST: 


"Lucille Manners was a Marguerite of re- 
freshing naturalness. Her first recitative 
was as unaffected as her last sublime sing- 
ing in the prison scene. The jewel song 
was spontaneous as an impromptu. Her 
bright glad soprano carried phrases and 
cadences skyward." 

Edward W. Weodson 

Evesiag Telegram 


Toronto 
December 31, 1941 


“Her imagination as an actress as well as 
her beautiful vocalization was revealed in 


the Jewel Song." 
Hector Charlesworth 


Globe and Mail 
Toronto 
December 31, 1941 


"The beautiful Lucille Manners made the 
role of Marguerite completely captivating 
and delightful. Her rendition of the 
difficult aria "Il etait un roi de Thule” was 
truly remarkable and her final scene was 
a triumph." 

Le Soliel 


Quebec 
December 4, 194] 


“Miss Manners brought great charm and 
inspiration to the role of Marguerite. The 
tich and glowing timbre of her voice was 
especially pleasing, well meriting the 
deafening applause." 


La Presse 
Montreal 
November 26, 1941 


"Miss Manners played a very touching 
and sincere Marguerite. Her splendid 
voice, vibrant and clear bespoke a solid 
musical background and wide experience, 
pi. meriting great applause as her just 
ue, 

Le Canada 


Montrec! 
November 26, 1941 


STAR OF CITIES SERVICE CONCERT HOUR 
WEAF and NBC RED NETWORK 


FRIDAYS AT 8 P. M. mn ty SS 
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Alfred H. Morton, President ..... Marks Le ine, Director, Concert Division 
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METROPOLITAN 
(Philadelphia) 


“An overflowing and en- 
thusiastic audience hailed 
with manifest deligh 
MARGIT BOKOR as 


Octavian." 






































(Inquirer 


SAN FRANCISCO 


“Her Sophie was a de 
light to see and to hear. 


(News 
CHICAGO 


“Here is one of those 
arresting personalities 
which can command at- 
tention by the simplest 
means.” 

( Herald-American) 


ST. LOUIS 

“Margit Bokor's ‘Zerlina’ 
was such as to make her 
the real heroine of the 


play. ( Post-Dispatch) 


CENTRAL CITY 
FESTIVALS 


“Her enunciation was 
perfect, setting a standard 
for the afternoon." 


(N.Y. Herald-Tribune 


1941 
% CONCERT *% 


BALTIMORE 


"It is not often one hears a 
voice which has been polished 
to so high a point of effort- 
less production, accurate in- 
tonation and perfect phras- 


ing.” ( News-Post) 
NEW YORK 


"A charmingly accomplished 
artist. Exceptional suavity 
of tone and silkiness of 


legato." (Times) 


TULSA 


“Miss Bokor is one of those 
rare concert singers who has 
the ability to make each and 
every person in her audience 
think that she is singing for 





him personally." (Tribune) 
PITTSBURGH SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA 


“The voice is well trained 
and showed to advantage in 
the culminating trio and the 
concluding duet." 


(Post-Gazette) Lo neo" gent a. RI°e 
LOGAN purd: ore 
“With each succeeding num- galt grate 
ber the listeners were even en 
more loath to hear the pres? 


concluding notes of the 
selection. (Herald-Journal) 


VENTURA 


“Miss Bokor, wh flashi 
smile is as rare as her voce’ «©O NATIONAL CONCERT AND ARTISTS CORPORATION e 711 FIFTH AVE., N. Y. 


had won the audience com- : a a 
pletely.” (Star-Free Press) Alfred H. Morton, President Marks Levine, Director, Concert Division ) 













Salzedo-Le Roy-Scholz Ensemble 


ynuine artistry both as a group and as indivi 





duals. The audience sat enthralled.’ Springfield News, Dec. 19, 1941 
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Management 


NATIONAL CONCERT AND ARTISTS CORPORATION 
CONCERT DIVISION: MARKS LEVINE, Director 
Lyon & Healy Harps 711 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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NATIONAL CONCERT & ARTISTS CORPORATION + 711 FIFTH AVE., N. Y. 


Alfred H. Morton, President * Marks Levine, Director, Concert Division 





STEINWAY PIANO 





“His diction was clear, whatever the tongue 
in which he sang. His tones were focused 
and resonant. He had the long breath to 
spin the phrases of “Plaisir d’Amour”, soft 
notes in the Brahms “‘Staendchen” and the 

legato for “Die Mainacht.” 
New York Sun, October 28, 1941 
(Oscar Thompson) 


“Mr. Thibault’s work is essentially artistic. 
He does much more than just skim the sur- 
face of a song, he plunges into its make-up.” 


World Telegram, October 28, 1941 
(Robert Bagar) 


“The voice is big, resonant and meaty.” 
New York Times, October 28, 1941 
(Howard Taubman) 


“One could not only tell without delay what 
tongue he was singing in (not all recitalists 
make this as easy as it sounds) but under- 
stand the purport of his lyric speech.” 
New York Herald Tribune, Oct. 28, 1941 
(Francis Perkins) 


“The baritone’s recital was the finest at 
Town Hall by a vocalist this season. His 
artistry, interpretation and diction in all 
languages was excellent.” 

Variety, October 29, 1941 


“Mr. Thibault interprets with voice, heart 

and head.” 

Springfield Union (Mass.) Nov. 29, 1941 
(Willard Clark) 


Conrad Thibault took his audience by 
storm.” 


Gazette, St. Joseph, Mo., Nov. 14, 1941 


“Thibault is first of all an entertainer par 
excellence. His voice has a quality of utter 
loveliness and he uses it with perfect con- 
trol and consummate artistry.” 


New Press, St. Joseph, Mo., Nov. 14, 1941 


"An artist of interest and many merits. He 

is neither a movie singer nor an operatic 

star on personal appearance but an honest 

tecitalist offering his music as first con- 
sideration,” 

Dallas News, November 11, 1941 

(John Rosenfield ) 


NATIONAL CONCERT & 
ARTISTS CORPORATION 


711 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 


Alfred H. Morton, President 
Marks Levine, Director, Concert Division 
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NATIONAL CONCERT AND ARTISTS CORPORATION 


Alfred H. Morton 


President 


QuGLA 


In Opera 


Beattie’s virility, his gusto, the beauty of his baritone, and the 
splendid diction he used raised his offering to exceptional im- 
portance. Daily Globe Democrat, St. Louis, October 19, 1941. 


Douglas Beattie brought a handsome appearance, a provocative 
stage presence and a rich, fresh baritone voice to the role of 
Plunkett and his English diction was outstanding. St. Louis Post 
Dispatch, October 19, 1941. 


Douglas Beattie sang exceptionally well. Chicago Tribune, De- 
cember 7, 1941. 


Orchids and praise to Douglas Beattie for his truly believable 
Figaro. Pasadena Star News, September 5, 1941. 


In Oratorio 


Mr. Beattie countered with some fine bass singing. He spanned the 
excessive reaches with a pronounced accuracy and continuity of 
flow seldom heard in these days. The Messiah, Ann Arbor News, 
December 15, 1941. 


In Coneert 


He displayed marvelous range, a lyric beauty rare in the lower 
registers, tone that flowed free and virile, and astounding dramatic 
ability. The young artist is possessed of quite unusual vocal equip- 
ment, and this together with a vivid artistic temperament, pleasing 
personality and charming manner combined to make a glowing 
impression. Jacksonville, Times-Union, December 17, 1941. 


Marks Levine, Director 
Concert Division 
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“The audience rejoiced in the triumph of a great 
artist. Olin Downes, New York Times 
“The most beautiful cello artist on the concert stage. 


Her tone is warm and compact, her phrasing a joy. 
Her performance brought tremendous applause.” 


Washington Daily News 


RAYA GARBOUSOVA IS GIVEN OVATION AT 
CONCERT (Headline) 
“She is a virtuoso of the first rank, a musician with q 


temperament and a woman of charm. Her technique 
is phenomenal and flawless.” 


Evening Star, Washington, D. C. 





“Technical skill of the highest order in combination 
with a luscious quality of tone.” 
Albany Times Union 


“Miss Garbousova played with notable technical skill 
and fluency and suavity of tone.” 


Francis Perkins, New York Herald Tribune 


NATIONAL CONCERT & ARTISTS CORPORATION 
711 Fifth Ave., New York 


Alfred H. Morton, President Marks Levine, Director Concert Division 
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MIRIAM SOLOVIEFF 


Scores Ovation As Soloist 


“Miriam Solovieff Scores Ovation As Soloist." 
(Headline) San Francisco News, Dec. 13, 1941 





f 

t 

H "She gave an excellent performance and came through with colors flying. Miss 
Solovieff was heard to particular advantage in the beautiful slow movement of 
the Tschaikowsky Concerto, which gave her sense of line, phrase, and melody 
opportunity to assert itself in finely drawn tone and a naturally refined musical 
style. To the finale she brought the dash, brilliance and surety necessary to 


) assure her a deservd ovation." 
Marjory M. Fisher 


“Miriam Solovieff Shows Spirit And Power At Symphony Matinee." 
(Headline) San Francisco Examiner, Dec. 13, 1941 

"Her performance in the Tschaikowsky Concerto was the most beautiful and stir- 

ring that she has ever given here. Sh playd with th spirit of a vital artist. 


By skill and by feeling she aroused her large audienc to enthusiasm." 
Alexander Fried 


“Miriam Solovieff Wins Praise For Violin Performance." 
(Headline) San Francisco Call Bulletin, Dec. 13, 1941 


"Miriam, lovely to look upon, played the difficult work like a veteran. None of 
her sex and few violinists of the world could have been more technically pro- 


E Pell i | & N T B ® | T ; 4 rt T ‘a nm @) k ficient. Her tone is full and resonant, and in th complex harmonics she had a 


firm, clean attack. In the passages of brilliant arpeggios she gave gypsy speed 
and fire, masterly style and flawless interprtation.' Mary Hicks Davidson 


San Francisco Chronicle, Dec. 13, 1941 

CONCERT SEASON 1942-43 NOW BOOKING “Miriam Solovieff gave an exceptionally brilliant and beautiful performance of 

% Metropolitan Opera Association—N.Y. x Teatro Municipal—Rio de Janeiro ies Mentan: > tnommaaios wen denned bs bs Mis, toaah. Revie 
tone, its temperament and life, its refinement of taste, and its technical secuirity.” 


% Chicago Opera Company % Teatro Municipal—Sao Paulo bok Prethiestale 
% Teatro Colon—Buenos Aires %& Covent Garden—London CURRENTLY ON TRANSCONTINENTAL TOUR 
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ALEXANDER 


METROPOLITAN 
OPERA ASSOCIATION 


AND CHICAGO, ST. LOUIS, 
BUENOS AIRES, RIO DE JANEIRO 


ORATORIO WITH ARTURO TOSCANINI, 
BRUNO WALTER 





CONCERT SEASON 1942-1943 
now booking. 


He is the first big-voice bari- 
tone the Metropolitan has had 
since Titta Ruffo. 


Oscar Thompson 
New York Sun 


He held up the show when he 
sang ‘Eri Tu’. He has reason 


to congratulate himself. 
Olin Downes 
New York Times 


His is a fine, robust baritone, 
velvety, rich and artfully con- 
trolled. 


Grena Bennett 
Journal American 


Magnificent voice. He sang 
with an exquisite timbre that 
penetrated the farthest 


reaches of the auditorium. 
Robert Lawrence 
Herald Tribune 


Management beginning 1942 


NATIONAL CONCERT & 
ARTISTS CORPORATION 


711 FIFTH AVE., N.Y. 





Alfred H. Morton, President 
Marks Levine, Director, Concert Division 
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mary bower 


LYRIC SOPRANO 


The lovely lyric voice of Miss Bowen received delighted 


appreciation. 


Washington Evening Star, October 1941 


She is a serious young soprano who has accomplished 
much. She has a voice that is dulcet in quality and fresh 


and warm in timbre. 


Baltimore Sun, March 1941 


Premier honors went to Mary Bowen, singing the leading 
soprano role of Violetta. Miss Bowen's vocal resources are 


extensive and she gave a beautiful performance. 


Baltimore News Post, May 1941 


NATIONAL CONCERT AND ARTISTS CORPORATION 


Alfred Morton, President Marks Levine, Director, Concert Division 
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NEW YORK ACCLAIMS 


TOTENBERG 


Critics Agree Young Violinist Gives Sparkling Per 





formance Before Capacity Audience In New York's 


Town Hall, February 3, 1942 


. played with fine technique... 
aristocratic style. His choice of pro- 
gram, too, revealed the intellectual 
fiber that made this concert an event. 
The reading of Bach’s unaccompanied 
Chaconne was even more impressive. 
That the violinist could also be lyrical 
and achieve a passionate intensity of 
mood was proved by his reading of 
Chausson’s ‘Poeme’.” 

Robert Lawrence 
New York Herald Tribune 


“Totenberg did a delightful job of the 
Mozart Adagio in E (K. 261) . . . sound- 
ly ——>, at ens 
performance o works y Beethoven, Grena Bennett 
Bach and iteien xele din New York Journal American 


New York Sun 9 9 


“The steadily growing art of Roman 
Totenberg found wide scope on last 
night’s program ... Where his read- 
ing excelled was in — poetic 
mood and dynamic subtlety ... A bit 
of a Houdini.” 

New York World-Telegram 


“His sincere and well grounded musi- 
cality and the ability to secure and 
maintain a beautiful quality of tone 
and his command of an excellent tech- 
nical equipment were disclosed in the 
composition heard by this reviewer and 
hugely enjoyed by a large and appre- 
ciative audience.” 


NATIONAL CONCERT AND ARTISTS CORPORATION 


Alfred H. Morton, President Marks Levine, Director 























THOMAS L. 


THOMAS | 48 


Mr. Thomas's innate musical feeling, sympathetic approach 
and keen understanding of stylistic requirements made him 
equally at home in each of the varied fields of his art under 
consideration. . . . Color was knowingly applied in this sing- 
ing. The intonation was accurate, the phrasing careful, the 
diction admirable. Mr. Thomas had a smooth legato at his 
command. He emitted his tones freely and kept them grate- 
fully free from any hint of forcing.—New York Times, Nov. 
|, 1941 


Mr. Thomas was in command of the situation from start to 
finish.—New York World-Telegram, Nov. |, 194! 





The possessor of a lyric voice of persuasive texture, Mr. 
Thomas's work gave much pleasure from both the tonal and 
interpretive aspects.—New York Herald Tribune, Nov. |, 194! 


A singer who is capable of much beautiful tone and communi- 
cation of mood.—New York Sun, Nov. |, 194! 


Mr. Thomas is the possessor of one of the best balanced, most 
freely emitted baritone voices that it has been this reviewer's 
pleasure to hear in some time.—New York Post, Nov. |, 194! 


“AS PERFECT AS ONE COULD EVER HOPE TO HEAR” 


Winnipeg Free Press, Oct. 22, 1941 





“MADE HIS AUDIENCE HIT THE ROOF” 


Toronto Daily Star, Sept. 1, 1941 


—_—-+--—— 


“SCORED A DECIDED HIT” 


Philadelphia Eve. Bulletin, 


Nov. 14, 1941 






V. Domanst 
Personal Representati: 






Victor Records OPERA @ CONCERT @ RADIO 





Management * NATIONAL CONCERT AND ARTISTS. CORPORATION * CONCERT DIVISION * MARKS LEVINE + DIRECTOR + 711 Fifth Avenue * New. Yo) 
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Vc National (once and Aaltols (iooralton 


THE ONLY ORGANIZATION OF ITS KIND IN THE WORLD 





FFERING the finest entertainment available. 
Booking more than 500 major attractions and outstanding personalities, including 
renowned figures from concert, radio, motion pictures, theatre, lecture and ballet. 


During the past decade greater progress has been achieved in the universal appre- 


ciation of fine music than ever before. To maintain this progress through the pre- , 
sentation of world-renowned artists and instrumentalists is the sole aim of every 
member of NCAC, for only thus can America’s position as music capital of the 
world be maintained. ¥ 





agg 


ALFRED H. MORTON 
President of NCAC and 


Chairman of the Board of Civic Concert Service, Inc. 





D. S. TUTHILL MARKS LEVINE 0. O. BOTTORFF 
Vice-President of NCAC and Vice-President of NCAC and President of Civic Concert Service, 
Director Popular Division Director Concert Division Inc., and Vice-President of NCAC 
S. HUROK 
President of 


S. Hurok Attractions, Inc. 


D. L. CORNETET VICTOR B. BROWN CHARLES B. SMITH 
Vice-President and Director, Vice-President NCAC, Vice-President NCAC, 
Civic Concert Service, Inc. Chicago, Ill. Hollywood, Calif. 

SAMUEL L. ROSS ALEXANDER HAAS 
Secretary and Treasurer, NCAC NCAC Manager, 


San Francisco, Caltf. 


PHILIP KERBY 
Director of Advertising and 
Publicity, NCAC 












“FINE. MUSIC AND GOOD ENTERTAINMENT AR\ 
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Sopranos 


LICIA ALBANESE 
MARGIT BOKOR 
MARY BOWEN 
VIVIAN DELLA CHIESA 
JEAN DICKENSON 
SUSANNE FISHER 
KIRSTEN FLAGSTAD 
DUSOLINA GIANNINI 
JUDITH HELLWIG 
DOROTHY KIRSTEN 
” MOBLEY LUSHANYA 
Q LUCILLE MANNERS 
x ZINKA MILANOV 
JARMILA NOVOTNA 
STELLA ROMAN 
POLYNA STOSKA 
JOSEPHINE TUMINIA 


Mezzo-Sopranos 





DORIS DOE 
GS GLADYS SWARTHOUT 
*BLANCHE THEBOM 


Contraltos 


*MARIAN ANDERSON 
HERTHA GLAZ 


Tenors 


MICHAEL BARTLETT 
ARTHUR CARRON 
MALCOLM HILTY 
*WILLIAM HORNE 
FELIX KNIGHT 

RENE MAISON 
GIOVANNI MARTINELLI 
*JAN PEERCE 


RVTEGRAL 





PARTS 








Special Attractions 


*THE BALLET THEATRE — Company of 100, Symphony Orchestra. 


25 new productions. 


*PHILADELPHIA OPERA COMPANY 
(An All-American company giving opera in English. A choice 
of three operas.) 


*DON COSSACK CHORUS, SERGE JAROFF, Conductor 
(Original Cossack organization) 


*RUTH DRAPER 
OSCAR LEVANT 


ORCHESTRA of the NEW FRIENDS OF MUSIC of NEW YORK 
Fritz Stiedry, Conductor 


*CARMEN AMAYA, Antonio Triana and Gypsy Ensemble 
*JACQUES CARTIER —.One Man Theatre 
*BALLET RUSSE de MONTE CARLO 


Baritones 

& Bassos 
DOUGLAS BEATTIE 
RICHARD BONELLI 
GLENN DARWIN 
DONALD DICKSON 
MACK HARRELL 
NICOLA MOSCONA 
GERHARD PECHNER 
EZIO PINZA 
ALEXANDER SVED 
CONRAD THIBAULT 
JOHN CHARLES THOMAS 
THOMAS L. THOMAS 


Violinists 


*MISCHA ELMAN 
ROLAND GUNDRY 
BRONISLAW HUBERMAN 
FRITZ KREISLER 
NATHAN MILSTEIN 
ERICA MORINI 
MIRIAM SOLOVIEFF 

*ISAAC STERN 
JOSEPH SZIGETI 
ROMAN TOTENBERG 
EFREM ZIMBALIST 


Cellists 

EMANUEL FEUERMANN 
RAYA GARBOUSOVA 
JANOS SCHOLZ 


Dresenss FOR SEASON 1942-1943 


Pianists 


JACQUES ABRAM 
CLAUDIO ARRAU 
*ALEXANDER BOROVSKY 
ALEXANDER BRAILOWSKY 
ANIA DORFMANN 
ALBERT HIRSH 

OSCAR LEVANT 

JOSEF LHEVINNE 
MARVIN MAAZEL 

ADELE MARCUS 
HORTENSE MONATH 
SERGE RACHMANINOFF 
*ARTUR RUBINSTEIN 
FRANZ RUPP 

GYORGY SANDOR 
ARTUR SCHNABEL 

KARL ULRICH SCHNABEL 
JAN SMETERLIN 

LEO SMIT 


Duo-Pianists 


JOSEF and ROSINA LHEVINNE 
LUBOSHUTZ and NEMENOFF 


Ensembles 


CURTIS STRING QUARTET 
GORDON STRING QUARTET 
KOLISCH STRING QUARTET 


SALZEDO «LEROY « SCHOLZ 
ENSEMBLE 
2 Harps, Flute, Cello 


Harpist 
CARLOS SALZEDO 


Flautist 
RENE LE ROY 


*By arrangement with S. Hurok 
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TWENTY-ONE YEARS YOUNG 


Civic Music Plan Comes of Age 





With our nation pledged heart and soul to defeat the enemy on land, 
on sea and in the air... with more and more men and women enlisting 
daily in the cause of democracy . . . with the whistles, the wheels and 
the hammers of industry beating out a mighty crescendo of victory — 
the maintenance of civilian morale at its highest possible level is vitally 
essential to the well-being of America! 


Twenty-one years ago an audience-building plan was developed 
whereby the greatest stars of Grand Opera and the Concert Stage could 
portray their talents throughout the length and breadth of America — 
without guarantors and without deficits! 





| During the intervening years, this Civic Music Association Plan has 
made it possible for the principal cities of the United States, from coast 
to coast, to present annually a series of concerts on a sound financial 
basis. Civic Music Associations are entirely non-profit and cooperative, 
require no guarantors and incur no deficits. 
Each Civic Music Association enjoys the advantage of the more than 
| two decades of nation-wide experience of Civic Concert Service, Inc., a 
| wholly owned subsidiary of the National Concert and Artists Corpora- 
| | tion, which manages 500 major attractions, including the top-flight art- 
| ists of concert, opera, radio, motion picture, theatre, ballet, lecture and 
| all other forms of entertainment. The facilities of Civic Concert Service 
| are used throughout the year not only to furnish materials for the cam- 
paign and concerts, but also to maintain at all times a healthy, active and 
growing association, through their experience in several thousand Civic 
Music Campaigns. 





Today, more than ever before, fine music and good entertainment 
should be considered as integral parts of our national defense! 


With the nerves of the nation drawn as taut as a fiddle-string, whole- 
some relaxation is an essential ingredient to swift victory. 


| The men and women of Civic Concert Service, Inc., have solemnly 
k pledged the officers and members of the hundreds of Civic Music Asso- : 
! ciations to provide the most distinguished artists and instrumentalists 
available in America today for greater series of concerts than ever , 
before! . 


On the highroad to Victory... the Civic Music Association Plan 


comes of age! 


PRESIDENT, CIVIC CONCERT SERVICE, INC. 3 
VICE PRESIDENT, NATIONAL CONCERT AND ARTISTS CORP. 
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the Westchester Opera Association, sub- 
scribed to by the whole county about White 
Plains. Only an hour’s ride from New 
York, they are proud to have held their 
friends and drawn audiences from the city 
itself, many of them frequenters of the 
Metropolitan. An innovation is the moving 
picture, just completed, of ‘Little Women’, 
with musical setting. They plan to do 
opera in English on 16mm. film for distri- 
bution to schools, colleges, and clubs. They 
are proud, too, to contribute to their nation 
by giving a series of benefit performances 
to raise funds for good music in the camps 
of New York, New Jersey, and Delaware. 
Miss Fabian hopes, of course, to form many 
more groups to increase the demand for 
talent and skill and to make possible the 
exchange of artists who want new fields to 
conquer. 

One of the famous ventures is the River- 
side Opera Association of Riverside, Cali- 
fornia, founded and directed by Marcella 





Marcella Craft, Founder and Director of the 


Riverside Opera Association in Riverside, 
Calif. 
Craft. After a successful operatic career 


abroad she returned to help young singers 
obtain the experience she had found so ex- 
pensive and difficult to gain and to give the 
opera she loved to her own people. In 
their prosperous city of 38,000 in the citrus 
belt of Southern California, the association 
won the co-operation of the board of educa- 
tion, which made it part of the adult educa- 
tion program of the Riverside Junior Col- 
lege. They use the WPA orchestra and 
the Federal Music Project augments their 
personnel when requested. They have given 
one hundred and twenty-five performances 
of thirty-two operas, in English, in the col- 
lege auditorium, which seats 600. However, 
currently, and perhaps in the future, per- 
formances are given in the Music Room of 
the famous Mission Inn. 


Record of No Deficits 


Their record of no deficits throughout 
almost ten seasons is attributed to the fact 
that they budget carefully, choose operas 
according to the available voices and talent, 
select no works with royalties or big, ex- 
pensive spectacles, and, of course, pay no 
singers, since the purpose is to create op- 
portunities for them. Their own board of 
twelve handles their affairs while an hon- 
orary board boasts such names as Lawrence 
Tibbett, Dr. William Lyon Phelps, and 
more, totaling sixteen. They receive dona- 
tions of costumes and properties. The 
chorus is divided into units to facilitate the 
production of many operas, this year seven 
in all including, in January, three one act 
operas, two Mozart and the ‘Lovely Gala- 
tea’. Rococo costumes and settings were 
used for the Mozart and Greek for Suppé, 
both with an accompaniment of string quar- 
tet and piano. Barton Bachman, first con- 
ductor of the staff, is chief assistant. Miss 
Craft strongly emphasizes dramatic training 
as a prime requisite for effective operatic 
work. American opera is given occasion- 
ally. 

A more professional company than most 
but still within our definition of amateur 
and interesting in its “first family” is the 
Seattle Civic Opera Association. The 


director, Paul Engberg, who has been as- 
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New ife for Opera in-Many “Home Towns” 





Engberg, Di- 
rector of the Seattle 


Civic and West- Civic Opera Asso- 
chester Opera Asso- ciation 
ciations 


Mary Fabian, Foun- Paul 
der of the American 


sistant to Wallerstein of the Vienna Staat- 
soper, is aided by Ralph Engberg, his 
brother. Their mother, Mme. Davenport- 
Engberg, composer, violinist, and once con- 
ductor of the Seattle Civic Symphony Or- 
chestra, has done her bit in all departments. 
These singers and music teachers have 
worked on the principle adopted from Ar- 
thur Foote, “the musical status of any 
community is determined by that which it 
makes itself’. In a city of 400,000 slow 
to interest enough for real support, they 
are in their eleventh season, now existing 
on box office receipts alone. 

They have an impressive list of sustain- 
ing members and board of trustees. The 
school board furnishes the rehearsal hall. 
Small roles are given to members of the 
large chorus, some professionals of Seattle. 
They use the Seattle Symphony Orchestra, 
and the Lee Foley ballet. With three re- 
hearsals a week, three operas produced 
yearly, each twice, and sometimes a sum- 
mer light opera. All the operas, an un- 
usual list. have been done in English. This 
season will add ‘Hamlet’, ‘Hérodiade’, and 
‘Gypsy Baron’ to the repertoire and more 
scenerv to their store, for they have it 
made for each production. Mr. Wright 
Esser is the dramatic coach. 


yMilwaukee Company Builds Singers 


In Wisconsin, the Milwaukee Grand 
Opera Company has developed a plan to 
build singers and, wherever possible, onera 
singers. Its director is Lawrence Waite, 
teacher of voice in Milwaukee and Chicago. 
who has had operatic training here and 
abroad. Each year two or three operas are 
presented as student performances in. a 
small theatre, and one opera as a maior 
performance, using a larger theatre. full 
orchestra, and the affiliated ballet, directed 
by Florence West. Each workshop opera 
is given two to four nights with leads syne 
by members and young singers from Chi- 
cago who are eager to try themselves. 
Each night mav present a different cast, 
though often a singer gets a second chance 
at his role. On the night he does not per- 
form he takes his place in the chorus. 
Thus a full-voiced, alert ensemble is main- 
tained along with the spirit of a democratic, 
co-operative class of opera experience. These 
small performances are sometimes pre- 
sented in the Wisconsin Players’ non-union 
playhouse, where friends and members help 
with scenery and lights. (Amateur dra- 
matic and operatic groups elsewhere might 
find it mutually beneficial from the stand- 
point of convenience and finance to share 
theatre and production facilities. ) 

At the major shows, soloists who have 
proved adequate are presented in the leads ; 
where a role cannot be handled creditably, 
a professional is hired. Pupils from all 
studios are given equal opportunities. Busi- 
ness is handled by staff and officers. Only 
‘Martha’ and one presentation of ‘Carmen’ 
have been done in English. Recordings are 
made available to singers for a small rental. 
(Few groups reported the use of records 
for training purposes. Two. however, 
make their own recordings.) Wilms Her- 
bert is stage director and Sol Shapiro, Mil- 


waukee musician, has just joined the staff 
as assistant conductor. 

The organization of the Flint Civic 
Opera in Michigan, now ten years old, is 
unique. Operating in an industrial center 
committee, representing the Music Associa- 
tion, the Opera Society of Soloists, the 
Symphony Orchestra, and the Opera 
Chorus, determines the personnel for the 
operas. Only local talent is used, mostly 
from the Society of Soloists. The board 
of education furnishes the rehearsal hall. 
Some shows are given in the high school, 
some in a theatre. Their director is the 
executive of the Music Association, Dr. 
William Wellington Norton, a man of wide 
and varied musical experience, who con- 
ducts the symphony, choral union, and all 
activities sponsored by the association. 
They give three operas annually, one new 
and two old, in English, using each time 
one of the three units of the orchestra and 
a ballet. Light opera is sometimes done 
in the parks. They do find it necessary to 
depend on patrons to supplement box office 
receipts, which must pay the expenses of 
the operas. 

Though three former soloists are now 
professionals, careers are a minor consider- 
ation. Uniting people in musical participa- 
tion as a means of enriching individual and 
community life is their real aim. Thev 
admit it requires a missionary spirit, de- 
tailed organization, and responsible direc- 
tors. Goodwill and patience are their 
mottos. 

Nearly all these groups were formed by 
music teachers who saw the need for a 
proving ground for aspiring singers. Some 
were organized by the singers themselves. 
Serving communities of from eight to 
seven hundred thousand, a few are truly 
civic. Salt Lake City’s treasury contributes 
$1,000 each year for two operas and pre- 
sents them at prices under a dollar, one- 
third of the hall free, as a project of the 
recreation dpeartment. 

The opera association’s orchestra uses 
capable amateurs supplemented by profes- 
sional musicians. Casts are chosen from the 
city at large through tryouts. Rehearsal hall 
is furnished by schools, performances are 
given in school auditoriums, school stage 
crews are used, directors are paid, and per- 
formers are not burdened with extra re- 
ponsibilities. Albert Southwick is the mu- 
sical director, Harry Allen, the dramatic 
coach, and Jessie Schofield, Superintendent 
of Public Recreation, the general manager. 
They give both grand and light opera, all 
in English. 

In Milwaukee. on a more modest scale, 
there is the Italian Opera Chorus, orig- 
inated as a social center chorus under the 
municipal recreation program. Though they 
have not as yet given a full length opera, 
their programs of excerpts, using entirely 
their own people, have been highly ac- 
claimed, notably a recent Red Cross benefit, 
“Opera Caravan”. If hard work, humility, 
and great enthusiasm can be a gauge, they 
should do justice to a full length opera, 
which their director, John Anello, plans to 
trv soon. 


Governed from Outside 


The larger companies are governed more 
from without than from within. Trouble 
and jealousy, often hand in hand with 
groups of singers, are somewhat avoided 
if interested friends can be found for officers 
and boards. Reliable management is em- 
phasized by the St. Paul Civic Opera Asso- 
ciation, headed by a business man, Myron 
McMillan. Founded by a wealthy, civic- 
minded group seven vears ago, it is a cor- 
poration with a board of nineteen directors 
and five officers. They rent rehearsal hall 
and theatre, pay accompanist, directors, 
manager, furnish scores and costumes for 
members, hire stage hands, orchestra, and 
professional singers for some of the roles, 
engage guest conductor and stage director, 
and give three showings of three operas a 
year. 

In order to handle all this, the chorus 
and a group of 100 women sell tickets, 
priced from fifty cents to two dollars, and 
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solicit from twenty-five to 100 sponsor 
subscriptions. Business methods and a 
rule. They are careful to present popular 
operas when they cannot use name stars, 
to have an attractive chorus with young, 
adequate voice- and to stay clear of music 
teacher influence to avoid jealous disputes. 
Raymond Cutting trains the chorus of sixty 
voices and Leo Kopp and Philip Fein of 
the Chicago Opera Company conduct and 
stage the action, respectively, at perform- 
ance time. 

This is not the usual set-up. In more 
than half the groups members must pay 
dues and buy their own scores. In at least 
five, not even the director is paid. Some- 
times tickets are one dollar, but generally 
they are sold at a two dollar top. A few 
well established companies are able to exist 
on box office receipts, but many depend on 
community sponsorship or associate mem- 
berships to help make ends meet. A small 
percentage have assistance from patrons. It 
is noted, however, that there is a definite 
unity on the policy of low or moderate 
priced seats and financial self-support. 

This gallant and self-imposed principle is 
taken for granted but is difficult to execute 
because the number of performances they 
can sell, particularly in a small community, 
is naturally limited. Small debts are 
cleared by parties and concerts. Larger obli- 
gations are repaid by subscriptions, borrow- 
ing and cutting the cost of succeeding 
performances. Very few reported ever 
having had serious indebtedness. One 
company gave some light operas, which are 
less expensive and more popular, to make 
up a deficit. 

The Question of Language 

Next to the problem of finance which 
haunts every group stands the question of 
what language to use. As far as has been 
learned here, there is nothing but English 
presented by ~roups west of the Mississippi. 
They feel rather strongly about it. Mr. 
Engberg in Seattle says, “We believe in 
producing all operas in the language of the 
people for the people by the people and in 
reach of the people’. Mr. Black of 
Jamestown College in North Dakota is 
sure small communities cannot be educated 
to be opera-minded with opera in foreign 
languages. In Missouri the Cranstons con- 
cede that the society element might be 
interested in Italian but they cater to the 
public. 

East of the Mississippi some groups are 
able to use the original languages since 
here there is probably more professional 
opera heard and the public has accepted the 
foreign as a matter of course. However, 
even here most companies use only English. 
Mr. Waite of Milwaukee feels that as yet 
the commercial value of an English reper- 
toire is not great enough to warrant so 
training his singers. He notes, too, that 
the public does not always appreciate the 
English. The American sense of humor 
cannot cope with the realization that sup- 
posedly lofty phrases are only common ut- 
terances, often inane. An opera written for 
English, of course, would be welcome. Mr. 
Landino of Johnstown, Pennsylvania, is 
forced by public demand there to use Eng- 
lish, but deplores the inferiority and in- 
fidelity of translations. 

In Flint they admit difficulty with trans- 
lations and often change them, as do others. 
They have learned, when needing substi- 
tutes, how scarce are imported singers who 
know roles in English, but are sure opera 
will be popular only when understood. 
Columbus Opera Club has presented all but 
three in English. The use of English is 
necessary to the inherent purposes of Spar- 
tanburg and Mr. Goldovskv’s and Miss 
Fabian’s groups. 

In Manchester, New Hampshire, La 
Societe d’Operettes, Inc., gives opera only 
in French, presenting also some oratorios 
and concerts. It was founded by its direc- 
tor, Gerald Robert. He feels that they. 
after four years work, have been definitely 
accepted by the public and by city and state 
officials as a necessarv part of the cultural 
life of their community of about 76,000, of 

(Continued on page 259) 
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Fixtures 





Blackstone 


Fortune Gallo, General Manager of the 
Chicago Opera Company 


HE fallacy long has been preva- 

lent, almost as widely in America 

as in Europe, that the United 
States is a one-opera-company nation, 
and that if one is to know the pleasures 
of the lyric theatre, he must journey to 
New York and view the performances 
given at the venerable Metropolitan. 

Always an important operatic theatre 
and currently, perhaps, the foremost 
opera house in the world, the Metro- 
politan is, of course, pre-eminent in this 
country by virtue of its age, the length 
of its seasons, the quality of its musical 
personnel, the size of its repertoire and 
many like considerations. But the pres- 
tige of this patriarch should fortify 
rather than over-shadow the existence 
and valuable labors of other operatic 
organizations which are functioning 
and have been functioning for a long 
time in virtually every section of the 
country. 

The Metropolitan Opera came into 
being with the opening of its own the- 
atre on Broadway in 1883, under the 
management of Henry E. Abbey. Ex- 
cept for minor lapses and curtailments, 
opera has been presented continuously 
there from that day to this. At one time 
or another, almost every work of im- 
portance which comes under the classi- 
fication of opera has been presented at 
the Metropolitan and the artistry of 
most of the world’s greatest operatic 
singers and conductors have illumined 
its performances. The present season, 
the sixth under the general manager- 
ship of Edward Johnson, and neither 
the longest nor the shortest in its his- 
tory, extends for sixteen weeks. 


The Chicago Company 

The Chicago Opera, of checkered ca- 
reer, began in 1910, as the Chicago- 
Philadelphia Opera Company. After 
numerous vicissitudes, usually financial 
in origin, the company now operates 
under the general managership of For- 
tune Gallo with Giovanni Martinelli as 
artistic director. Full dress opera in the 
grand manner has been the Chicago tra- 
dition with generous drawings upon the 
roster of the Metropolitan for princi- 
pals. The last season extended for five 
weeks with five performances a week. 

Though San Francisco has known the 
lyric drama for almost as many years 
as has New York, the present resident 
company, directed by Gaetano Merola, 
came into being in 1922. As in the case 
of Chicago, the leading singers and 
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Reminding that We Are Not, and Never Have Been, 


a One-Opera-Company Nation—Rapidly Length- 


ening List of Established Lyric Theatres Extends 


from New York to San Francisco and from Chicago 


to Central City with Several Stops Between 


conductors are recruited from the 
Metropolitan, and the opera season is 
scheduled that it closes before the New 
York season begins. The orchestra is 
composed of members of the San Fran- 
cisco Symphony. This year’s series, 
which began in Portland, Ore., and con- 
cluded in Los Angeles, was the longest 
in the company’s history, numbering a 
total of thirty-one performances. The 
roster of artists also was the largest 
thus far. 

The St. Louis Municipal Opera, 
headed by Henry W. Kiel, is an oldster 
among the established forces, and looks 
forward to its twenty-fourth season. 
Light opera is its particular forte. Such 
popular works as ‘The Firefly’, “The 
Three Musketeers’ and ‘Sweethearts’ 
were on its schedule last year, as well 
as the premiere of the new Romberg- 
Hammerstein operetta, ‘New Orleans’. 

Also in St. Louis is the Grand Opera 
company, now in its fifth season, which 
presents standard repertoire under the 
musical and artistic directorship of 
Laszlo Halasz. This season, ‘Martha’ 
(in English), ‘Tosca’ and ‘Falstaff’ 
composed the brief schedule and the 
company made its first appearance out- 
side home precincts in Evansville, Ind. 
Again, many of the leading roles are 
sung by celebrities of the Metropolitan. 


Opera at the Zoo 

A movement which developed from 
small beginnings twenty years ago to a 
position of national prominence is the 
Cincinnati Summer Opera, staged an- 
nually at the Zoological Gardens. An 
intensive season of some six weeks’ 
duration is the rule with numerous per- 
formances of standard works and casts 
featuring several stellar principals 
mostly from the Metropolitan. The 
project has no continuing sponsorship, 
but is sustained by subscriptions gath- 
ered each year. Hence, there frequently 
has been last-minute doubt whether the 
performances would take place. Such a 
hiatus threatened last Spring, but a 
group of youthful opera lovers banded 
together and raised the necessary funds. 
Oscar F. Hild is in charge of the series. 

Although its activities date back 
eighty-two years, the Worcester Music 
Festival began including opera in its 
programs only about a decade ago. The 
director, Albert Stoessel, is a champion 
of opera in English and has given many 
standard works thus translated. Casts 
are chosen largely from the Metropoli- 
tan and from the Juilliard School of 
Music. Mr. Stoessel also directs the 
operatic performances of the venerable 
Chautauqua Institution, where much the 
same policy is in force, and casts and 
productions often are used interchange- 
ably with the Worcester Festival. A full 
six weeks season is offered and the rep- 
ertoire is an extensive one. 

Operatic performances, again under 
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the direction of Mr. Stoessel, have 
loomed large in the activities of the 
Juilliard School of Music for more than 
a decade. All participants are students 
in the school and English texts together 
with fresh and novel stagings distin- 
guish most of the productions. 


A unique and colorful member of the 
established lyric cohorts is the Opera 
House Association of Central City, 
Colorado, the old frontier town which 
has capitalized its historic and pictur- 
esque properties in an annual three- 
weeks festival attracting visitors from 
all parts of the country. Performances 
in the famous old opera house of the 
town are highlights of the festival and 
offer distinguished portrayals of stand- 
ard works enlisting the services of Met- 
ropolitan artists under the direction of 
Frank St. Leger. For the tenth ann- 
versary festival last Summer, ten per- 
formances of ‘Orfeo ed Euridice’ and 
fifteen of ‘The Barber of Seville’, both 
in English, composed the program. 


The Youngsters 


The latest additions to the ranks are the 
New Opera Company, which recently com- 
pleted its initial and signally successful 
season in New York, and a series of oper- 
atic presentations undertaken for the first 
time last season by the National Orches- 
tral Association, also in New York. 


The New Opera’s six weeks’ season, 
comprising such comparatively unfamiliar 
works as ‘Macbeth’, ‘Cosi fan Tutti’, ‘Pique 
Dame’ and ‘La Vie Parisienne’ (the last 
three in English) was so generally ad- 
mired and supported that a second series 
is contemplated for next Fall. Mrs. Lytell 
Hull heads the group and most of the 
participants are young musicians, includ- 
ing some from the Metropolitan. 

The National Orchestral Association, 





in the American Operatic Scene 





Edward Johnson, General Manager of the 
Metropolitan Opera Association 


under Leon Barzin, has added operatic 
performances to its regular orchestral 
schedule with the avowed purpose of giv- 
ing the student orchestra experience in 
operatic accompaniment. Three operas 
were given last year, and the project has 
brought forth “The Escape from the Se- 
raglio’ in English thus far this season. 

Philadelphia boasts two opera companies 
of significant proportions and achievements. 
Youngest of the pair, the Philadelphia 
Opera Company, headed by Sylvan Levin, 
is discussed elsewhere in these columns. 
The Philadelphia-LaScala Opera, of which 
Mrs. Walter Knerr is impresario, began 
its career auspiciously in 1938 and has con- 
tinued successfully to the present utilizing 
professional talent for leading roles and 
interspersing standard repertoire with oc- 
casional novelties. 

Many of these companies, particularly 
the newer ones, place considerable empha- 
sis upon opera in English and take justi- 
fiable pride in a policy of bringing out new 
and worthy musico-dramatic works by na- 
tive composers. Many also turn limited re- 
sources to advantage by staging so-called 
chamber operas, or operas in miniature, 
which are difficult to present properly in 
the great opera theatres such as those in 
New York or Chicago and thus go beg- 
ging for performances. 

Rona_p F. Ever 
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Opera Goes to the Nation 


(Continued from page 146) 


‘The Bartered Bride’, ‘La Bohéme’, ‘Faust’, 
‘Madame Butterfly, ‘The Marriage of 
Figaro’, and ‘Traviata’. 

With stage and musical directors shar- 
ing responsibiilty alike, there is equal em- 
phasis on both dramatic and musical as- 
pects; and physical appearance and his- 
trionic ability figure as importantly as 
voice as criteria for the assignment of 
roles. Simplicity and directness are the 
keynotes for the decor, and scenery is so 
constructed that it can be quickly put up, 
eliminating long waits between scenes. 


‘Traviata’ Production to Tour 


Albert Morini, artists’ manager, and 
Georgio D’Andria, impresario, have joined 
in the promotion of opera in English. Mr. 
D’Andria’s National Opera Company will 
present Verdi’s ‘Traviata’ in English with 
a notable cast, full orchestra, chorus and 
dancers. Among the principals are: Anna- 


mary Dickey, soprano of the Metropolitan 
Opera; Francis Perulli, tenor of the San 
Francisco Opera; Jess Walters, baritone 
of the New Opera Company, and Francisco 
Naya, tenor of the Chicago Opera. 

The company will tour in October and 
November under the direction of Mr 
Morini who reports widespread interest in 
the venture and anticipates a sold out tou! 
for the Company. 

One of the most original, and perhaps 
revolutionary, conceptions of the new opera 
formula is that of the little Nine O’Clock 
Opera Company which has presented a 
stream-lined version of ‘The Marriage of 
Figaro’ in New York and some eighty 
other cities over the country during the 
past year. Using the idiomatic English 
translation of the text by Edward Dent, 
seven young American singers (all gradu- 
ates of the Juilliard School of Music 
present a condensed version of the Mozart 
work in contemporary dress utilizing a 

(Continued on page 259) 




















CURRENT APPEARANCES WITH MAJOR ORCHESTRAS 


NEW YORK PHILHARMONIC SYMPHONY—Dec. 14, 1941 
“Emphatically, Miss Glenn's performance went into worlds of thought and 
emotion.” —New York World-T elegram 
CHICAGO SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA—Oct. 30-31, Nov. 3, 1941 
“Poetry and passion over the footlights."__chicago Herald Examiner 
“Astonishing fire and virility." Milwaukee Journal 
MINNEAPOLIS SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA—Nov. 9, 1941 
"A really distinguished performance." Minneapolis Morning Tribune 
NATIONAL ORCHESTRAL ASSOCIATION—Dec. 20, 1941 
"The richly endowed Miss Glenn." New York Times 
DENVER CIVIC SYMPHONY—Nov. 23, 1/94! 
"Miss Glenn is the FUTURE." —Denver Post 
KANSAS CITY PHILHARMONIC—VJan. 13-14, 194! 
“Her stage manner is what audiences dream of and rarely see in real life." 
—Kansas City Journal 
PHILADELPHIA ORCHESTRA—May 8, 1942 
Ann Arbor May Festival. 
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Engagements Season 194] -42 







Concert Management RA Y HALMANS 


119 WEST 57th STREET, NEW YORK 
Former associate of the late Richard Copley 
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Aiding the Young Conductor 





The New 


York WPA Music Project 


Gives Him Opportunity, Schooling and 
Practical Expertence 


By Horace JOHNSON 


ONSIDERING the obstacles con- 
CU ironing any conductor, what 

chance has a young American of 
achieving recognition on the podium? 
The field is now over-crowded and com- 
petition is excessively keen. New York 
has become the storehouse of world 
music talent, the haven of artists, com- 
posers and conductors of war-torn coun- 
tries, and also the El Dorado of native 
hopefuls. 

Probably never before in music his- 
tory has there been such a concentration 
of musicians as exists today in this city. 
Opportunities for conducting are limi- 
ted, for American conductors are not 
“box-office”. This fact we must face as 
true, but year by year it is being elim- 
inated. And herein we state why. 

The New York City WPA Music 
Project, with its two symphony orches- 
tras and two symphonic bands, also with 
its year-round schedule, gives the Am- 
erican conductor his chance and starts 
him on the road to recognition. That 
young men with excellent schooling and 
complete knowledge of the theory 
of conducting may acquire practical 
experience directing professional mus- 
icians, the project extends this oppor- 
tunity to all having at least first citizen- 
ship papers. Provided, however, they 
pass tests before an impartial auditions 
board. 

The procedure is simple. The aspi- 
rant writes a letter to the project, set- 
ting forth his qualifications, and asks 
for a chance to conduct. If, by his own 
statements, he is judged worthy of a 
trial, his request is granted. At the 
earliest possible date, he is given a hear- 
ing. If he passes the test, he is sched- 
uled for performances. It is then up to 
him to sink or swim. 

With due credit to the calibre of 
native “batoneers,” many have proved 
their mettle and gone on to further 
recognition and success. Some, of 
course, have had a measure of success 
before coming to the project. In their 
cases, the experience of directing a 
large orchestra of trained musicians has 
proved valuable and a considerable aid 
in further advancing their careers. 

Take the case of Edwin McArthur, 
a native of Denver, who hadestablished 
himself as a first-rate accompanist by 
playing for Kirsten Flagstad and other 
great singers. Once in Australia and 


another time in San Francisco, he con- 
ducted orchestras when Mme. Flagstad 
appeared. 

These two performances convinced 
Mme. Flagstad that Mr. McArthur had 
definite conductorial talent. She en- 
couraged him to develop it, but he was 
at a loss to know where to turn. It 
seemed that podiums were zealously re- 
served for the experienced. And how 
could he get experience without con- 
ducting? At the suggestion of a friend 
he approached officials of the music 
project, and after a successful audition, 
he was booked for a performance in the 
Federal Music Theatre. Later, Mr. 
McArthur was given six more concerts 
during which he had the added privi- 
lege of leading not only an orchestra, 
but also a large chorus in the perform- 
ance of Brahms’s Requiem and Men- 
delssohn’s ‘Elijah’. 

The rest of the story is well known. 
Mr. McArthur directed the orchestral 
accompaniments for Mme. Flagstad 
with practically every major orchestra 
in the United States, conducted operatic 
performances with the Chicago Civic 
Opera, led the Philadelphia Orchestra, 
and on February 17, 1941, made his de- 
but at the Metropolitan Opera, conduct- 
ing ‘Tristan und Isolde’. This “Met” 
appearance was memorable, for it 
marked the first time in forty years that 
a native American had been so honored. 
The only previous native was Nahan 
Franko, appointed to the rank of “third 
conductor” in 1894 at the Metropolitan. 
Mr. McArthur then returned to the 
WPA New York City Symphony for 
three concerts of the popular-priced 
series, sponsored by Mayor LaGuardia 
and the music project, in Carnegie Hall. 

As for the experience the project of- 
fered him, Mr. McArthur states: 

“That was just what I needed, and 
I'll always be grateful. The project 
helped me immeasurably, and I have 
publicly acknowledged this fact from 
coast to coast. I am glad to do it again. 
Furthermore, I might say that the music 
project not only helped me but offers a 
great opportunity to talented Americans 
in general to gain valuable experience 
and poise. Here is a long-felt need 
which the project is meeting in fine 
style.” 

Then there is John Barnett. He had 
ample schooling—studied with the Na- 
tional Orchestral Association, won a 


Philharmonic scholarship, studied 
abroad with Enesco and Malko. Re- 
turning to New York, he. found the 
doors closed to an inexperienced young 
conductor; that is, closed with the ex- 
ception of the National Orchestral As- 
sociation, where he became assistant to 
Leon Barzin. 


Conductor at Twenty-one 


Wishing to emerge from scholastic 
atmosphere, Mr. Barnett applied to the 
music project for a guest appearance. 
He was then twenty-one years old, but 
he had been engaged in conductorial 
preparation since he was fourteen. He 
had never led a professional orchestra 
in a public concert. Making his debut 
in the Federal Music . Theatre, he 
showed such promise that heywas en- 
gaged as a staff conductor, ,taking the 
place of another youthful’conductor who 
had resigned to accept private employ- 
ment. Young Mr. Barnett then got what 
he wanted—work and lots of it. Now, 
in the opinion of Francis D. Perkins 
of the New York Herald-Tribune, he 
is a “young but experienced conductor.” 

Barnett directed two performances of 
the Carnegie Hall series and won the 
tribute of critics. He appeared as guest 
conductor of the WOR Sinfonietta, and 
now is one of three regular staff con- 
ductors of the Brooklyn Symphony, 
sponsored by the Brooklyn Academy of 
Arts and Sciences. In addition, he di- 
rects an orchestra at Stamford, Con- 
necticut, while continuing his services 
with the project as associate conductor 
of the New York City Symphony. 

In this latter capacity he has had the 
privilege of working with Sir Thomas 
Beecham, Otto Klemperer, Reginald 
Stewart, John Barbirolli, Vladimir 
Golschmann, Fabien Sevitzky, Frank 
Black and many others. 

Edgar Schenckman, the conductor 
whose resignation opened a staff posi- 
tion to Mr. Barnett, came to the project 
when he was in his twenties. After two 
years of conducting, week after week 
without seasonal lapses, Mr. Schenkman 
developed so rapidly he was retained as 
a teacher of conducting at the Juilliard 
Graduate School. “I had the theoreti- 
cal knowledge,” Mr. Schenckman said, 
“but I needed practical application, just 
as a young doctor needs interneship. 
Nowhere else could I have obtained it 
so completely as with the project.” 

Dean Dixon, a young Negro native of 
New York, made his first appearance 
with a professional orchestra when he 
lirected a WPA unit during a free con- 
cert in Brooklyn Museum more than 
two years ago. Prior to this he had 
been limited to small ensembles and stu- 
dent orchestras. When he went to the 
project rehearsal hall for his audition, 


THE NEW YORK CITY WPA SYMPHONY 








Horace Johnson, Director of the New York 
City WPA Music Project 


he selected movements of Brahms and 
Beethoven symphonies, works which he 
had never directed. The rule in such 
auditions is that members of the orches- 
tra shall not extend the customary cour- 
tesy of applause for the conductor when 
he had finished his rehearsal so that 
the opinions of the auditions board not 
be influenced. Spontaneously, however, 
the orchestral members gave him re- 
sounding salvos of bravos. 

His performance with the WPA 
orchestra brought him much public at- 
tention. Subsequently he directed the 
NBC Symphony, conducted in Town 
Hall, appeared elsewhere as guest, and 
established himself as one of the most 
promising of young Americans. 


Directs Broadway Hit 


Macklin Marrow, another with ex- 
cellent background, but limited experi- 
ence, directed the WNYC Orchestra 
as a WPA staff conductor for two 
years. Since resigning in June, 1941, 
he has led a Naumburg orchestral con- 
cert, appeared on radio programs, writ- 
ten music for a stage production and 
is now director of the orchestra of a 
Broadway hit. 

Another conductor to gain recogni- 
tion via WPA is Valter Poole, born in 
Oklahoma. Although he has been first 
violist of the Detroit Symphony for the 
past six years, it was the Michigan 
WPA Symphony which elevated him to 
the rank of conductor. Mr. Poole’s two 
concerts as director of the WPA New 
York City Symphony in Carnegie Hall 
last December confirmed the reputation 
he has received in Michigan. 

A similar story relates to young Izler 
Solomon, who progressed through pro)- 
ect opportunities in Chicago. The New 


(Continued on page 255) 
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NORA CONKLIN 


WINS PLAUDITS OF THE NEW YORK CRITICS IN DEBUT RECITAL 
Town Hall, Dec. 7, 1941 








NEW YORK HERALD- 
TRIBUNE: December 8, 
1941, Jerome D. Bohm. 


A debut of unusual promise was 
made by Nora Conklin, young 
Canadian contralto, in Town Hall 
last night . . . Miss Conklin’s 
voice is an exceptionally fine one, 
rich and warm in texture, of 
great volume when employed full 
strength, and of good range... . 
Her delivery of the Handel aria 
disclosed an admirable sense of 
style and her florid singing therein 
was appropriately light in weight 
and clean cut ... an artist of 
genuine distinction. 


NEW YORK TIMES: 
December 8, 1941, by 
R. P. 


The young singer has a fine voice. 
It has ample volume and range 
and it is rich and velvety in 
quality. In addition she has the 
true singer’s pleasure in singing 
and a fund of warm, human emo- 


tion. 


JERSEY JOURNAL: H. K. 


Miss Conklin, a tall young con- 
tralto with the poise of a god- 
dess, her voice smooth and peace- 
ful as a muted lyre, sang the 
exultant “Annunciation” and the 
air from the pensive “Sutfering 
of the Redeemer.” 


THE TORONTO (Canada) 
DAILY STAR: Augustus 
Bridle. 


A voice distinctive in any clime 
or language. 

In Beethoven’s oracular ‘“Crea- 
tion’s Hymn” she was brilliant, 
impressive and inspiring. 
“Ave Maria,” exotically ex- 
quisite was second only to Mar- 
ion Anderson’s. “Gretchen at the 
Spinning-Wheel,” had a particular 
glory of tone and a real glow in 
its climaxes. 





“Should Take Her Place 
Among the Distinguished 


Contraltos of the Day.” 
—Jerome D. Bohm, New York World-Telegram 





Concert—Oratorio—Radio 
Season 1942-1943 Now Booking 





NEW YORK SUN: Decem- 
ber 8, 1941. 


A rich and promising voice was 
disclosed by Nora Conklin, a 
Canadian contralto, who made her 
New York recital debut in Town 
Hall. 


NEW YORK WORLD-TEL- 
EGRAM: December 8, 
1941. 


A recital by Nora Conklin, Cana- 
dian contralto, in Town Hall 
won the plaudits of a _ sizable 
gathering. Miss Conklin, disclos- 
ing a large and attractive voice, 
gave intelligent readings of pieces 
by Handel, Beethoven, Brahms, 
Hugo Wolf, Faure, Pierne Pol- 
dowski, and others. 


WINDSOR (Canada) Daily 
Star: C. T. 


Nora Conklin presented such a 
recital as Windsor is seldom 
privileged to hear. Miss Conklin 
proved herself an artist of the 
first order, the large and en- 
thusiastic crowd on hand being 
loath to let her go .. .” 

It was in “O Don Fatale,” from 
Verdi’s “Don Carlos,” that her 
voice really completely captured 
her audience, displaying a drama- 
tic ability that matched the 
exquisite tones of her voice. Here 
were real contralto passages, long 
ones, where her low voice was 
displayed to perfection, sure, true 
and mellow as the notes of a 
cello. It was warm and vibrant, 
rich—it’s a word that bears re- 
peating about a true contralto— 
and moving, accurate and con- 
trolled. Her control, incidentally, 
was that of a seasoned singer, her 
song growing and fading with 
completely effortless ease. 


EXCLUSIVE MANAGEMENT: ANNIE FRIEDBERG, 251 West 57rH Street, New York 
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They Did Their bit in 





Red Crone Geraldine Farrar Winds Red Cross Bandages 
in Official Garb 





Anna Case Sings ‘The Star- 
Spangled Banner’ 





Red Cross Sweater from the Needles of 
Guiseppe De Luca 





Ossip Gabrilowitsch, His Wife, Clara Clemens, Olga Samaroff, Alma Gluck 
Leopold Stokowski Assist a Liberty Loan Drive in Philadelphia 





Inspection of the Big Guns by 
Mabel Garrison 





Lucy Gates and Georges Barrére Pipe for Bonds as a Albert Spalding and Flying Officer Fiorello LaGuardia 
Gob Holds Their Music Meet in Italy 


Florence 
Easton and 
Giovanni 
Martinelli 
Behind the 
Counter at 
Lord & 
Taylor's, 
New York, 
Selling 
Liberty Bonds 





In the Service of the Allies: Gaetano Bavagnoli, Metropolitan Opera Conductor; Judson House, Tenor: 
Pierre Monteux, Conductor; Leon Rothier, Bass, and Charles Dalmores, Tenor 











ARTISTS AND PATRIOTISM IN 


MUSICAL AMERICA for February 10, 1942 


The Hectic Days of 1917-18 Recalled—Karl Muck’s 
Mysterious Missions—The Americanism of 
Schumann-Heink and Matzenauer—The Tragedy 
of Kreisler—Comic Relief of Innocent Bystanders 


By Rona.p F. Eyer 


T probably is inevitable that music 
] and its practitioners in this country 

should occasionally fall afoul of the 
tidal wave of patriotism and nationalism 
which quite naturally sweeps the nation 
in time of war, particularly in view of 
the international character of music it- 
self, and the great number of foreign 
artists that always has figured in the 
American musical scene. 

So far in the current world conflagra- 
tion, there have been no incidents of 
military or diplomatic significance in- 
volving musicians. Nor have there been 
any witch hunts, book burnings or pub- 
lic demonstrations against the artistic 
exponents of the enemy. 

It may be too early to predict that 
there will be none. But certain peculiar 
conditions are present this time which 
did not prevail, for instance, during the 
first world war. For one thing, there is 
no cultural reciprocity between us and 
our immediate challenger, Japan, hence 
there is no conflict in our lives on that 
score. The Japs like our music, par- 
ticularly the jazz, but we can’t make 
head or tail of theirs, so who is the 
loser? Another thing, we have not yet 
crossed swords seriously with the other 
major combatants, Germany and Italy, 
and the mercury of public opinion thus 
has had little opportunity to rise. 

Be that as it may, it is fervently to be 
hoped that music may play no more 
sinister role in the war this time than it 
did last. With a few notorious excep- 
tions, enemy musicians then in our 
midst were circumspect and intelligent 
in their conduct and in some instances 
were even more pro-American than the 
natives in their efforts to aid the allied 
cause. There was considerable smoke 
but comparatively little’ fire, and many 
of the dire doings in the musical sphere 
turned out to be of the comic opera 
genre. 

Things were going pretty smoothly in 
the beginning, for the most part, and no- 
body thought much one way or another 
about the enémy alien musicians until 
“The Muck Affair”. 


Muck and The National Anthem 


It will be reMembered that Dr. Karl 
Muck, a sterling musician and beloved 
of the Kaiser, was on leave in the Uni- 
ted States at the time and was conduct- 
ing Col. Higginson’s Boston Symphony. 
With a Prussian’s born genius for get- 
ting himself into trouble, Muck man- 
aged to bring virtually the whole nation 
down upon his head by refusing or 
somehow failing to play the ‘Star- 
Spangled Banner’ at a Boston Sym- 
phony concert in Providence, after hav- 
ing been challenged to do so by a local 
newspaper editor and petitioned to the 
same end by members of several ladies’ 
clubs. 

There are many versions of the story. 
Some say that Muck refused point-blank 
to conduct the anthem on the grounds 
that it was musically trashy. Others 
hold that Muck knew nothing of the re- 
quests and that Col. Higginson person- 


ally turned the idea down because the 


orchestra was not familiar with the 
music and there was no time to re- 
hearse it. Still another variation is that 


the orchestra’s manager, Charles A. El- 
lis, did the declining on the basis that 
the demand came from people who were 
not subscribers to the concert and thus 
had no business telling the orchestra 
what it should play. 

In any event, things began to happen 
to Dr. Muck from then on. Acquaint- 
ances recalled that Muck periodically 
was absent from Boston on what he 
himself described cryptically as ‘‘import- 
ant missions to Washington”. No one 
could think what Muck would be doing 
in Washington unless he was keeping 
appointments at the German Embassy. 
Finally Muck’s “missions to Washing- 
ton” gained such fame that Count von 
Bernstorff, the German ambassador, felt 
called upon to do some repudiating. He 
said something to the effect that Dr. 
Muck was a charming and learned man 
with a great yearning to seem important 
but that he had nothing whatever to do 
with German diplomacy. 


Muck in Brooklyn and Manhattan 

And the ‘Star-Spangled Banner’ inci- 
dent continued to plague him. After 
the episode in Providence, he conducted 
the anthem at all performances, but 
when he appeared with his men in 
Brooklyn, the audience demanded an en- 
core—apparently just to devil him—and 
he had to play it twice. Conducting it 
in Manhattan, he was said by the critics 
to have stood motionless as marble dur- 
ing the rendition, giving an insultingly 
bad performance and refusing to ack- 
nowledge applause at the conclusion. A 
police guard surrounded the hall at the 
Boston Symphony’s last New York con- 
certs. 

Finally the Secret Service clapped 
Muck into jail, for unrevealed reasons, 
and there he sat for the duration. 

Muck’s behavior led to sweeping de- 
nunciations of German musicians, as 
well as German music, throughout the 
country. The Chicago Opera Company 
already had packed German opera away 
in the trunks, but the Metropolitan 
came to it only in the Fall of 1917, after 
much vacillating for and against and 
largely as a result of the Muck fracas. 
Everywhere musicians, big or insignifi- 
cant, were under suspicion. Pittsburgh 
banned all music and musicians of Ger- 
man connection as did many other 
smaller cities. In Cincinnati, Ernest 
Kunwald, conductor of the Symphony, 
was alleged to have expressed regret 
that some one had not gone to Washing- 
ton and put a bullet through President 
Wilson. He wound up in Fort Ogle- 
thorpe, Georgia. His concertmaster, 
Emil Heermann, was arrested for fail- 
ing to report his movements to the 
police. Even Josef Stransky, then con- 
ducting the New York Philharmonic, 
was forced to deny charges of pro-Ger- 
man sympathies. 

The opera singers were also suspect. 
Frieda Hempel brought suit against a 
music critic who declared in his column 
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Throngs View the Unveiling of the Liberty Goddess in Philadelphia. 
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Whitehill, Baritone of the Metropolitan Opera, Can Be Seen on the Bandstand 


that she sang ‘Home, Sweet Home’ in 
‘The Daughter of the Regiment’ with 
the feeling of a German thinking more 
of Berlin than of New York, and that 
the applause accorded her surely came 
from claqueurs since no real Americans 
would have given it. 

Johanna Gadski resigned from the 
Metropolitan under accusation of un- 
Americanisms which she disclaimed. 
Whether or not she was blameless, it is 
a fact that her husband, Capt. Hans 
Tauscher, for years a representative of 
the Krupp ammunition works in this 
country, was in the secret service of the 
German government. He was acquitted 
of complicity in the attempt to blow up 
the Welland Canal in Canada, but his 
close connections with von Bernstorff 
were well known and he returned to 
Germany with the latter under the pro- 
tection of diplomatic immunity. 

Involved with Gadski and her hus- 
band was Otto Goritz, also of the Met- 
ropolitan, whowas accused of singing 
a ribald song at a party at Gadski’s in 
celebration of the sinking of the Lusi- 
tania. Goritz was blatantly pro-Ger- 
man, however, and made himself scarce 
after the outbreak of hostilities. 

At the other end of the gamut was 
the great Hungarian contralto, Mar- 
garet Matzenauer, an ardent champion 
of America’s role in the war. The steer- 
ing gear of her automobile was filed 
through, leaving a thin thread of metal 
which would break with any sharp turn 
of the wheel. By chance, the chauffeur 
discovered this uniquely diabolical mur- 
der ruse before Mme Matzenauer next 
rode in the car, thus foiling a plot be- 
lieved to have been laid by German 
agents attempting to “get” Matzenauer 
for her allegiance to this country. 


Schumann-Heink and Our Boys 

Of all the Teutonic artists, Ernestine 
Schumann-Heink (born near Prague, 
the daughter of an Austrian army offi- 
cer) came off by far the best, of course. 
Despite the fact that she was a typical 
German singer and had a son in active 
submarine service on the enemy side, 
Schumann-Heink completely disarmed 
all critics by her militant Americanism 


and her untiring devotion to “her boys” 
in the training camps. Said she: 

“For over twenty years, during the 
best period of my life, I gave the best of 
my talent to opera in Germany and 
never could earn enough to have a dol- 
lar or even a decent dress. And it was 
not until I came to the United States 
that I really knew what comfort, what 
prosperity meant.” 

Such forthright honesty and humility 
left little to be said by anybody, pro or 
contra. Moreover, she also had sons 
in the American armed forces. 

But there was a Roumanian opera 
singer, one Mme. Helena Theodorini, 
who turned out to be the real thing. She 
made frequent trips between South 
America and New York—so frequent 
that our government began to take an 
interest in her. Eventually she em- 
barked at Buenos Aires for Spain, and 
the American Secret Service suggested 
to the British that they pick her up at 
sea. Various papers in her possession 
seemed harmless enough until they were 
subjected to chemical treatment. Then 
mystifying hieroglyphics appeared. Au- 
thorities hustled the Rumanian cuckoo 
to a bathroom, stripped her and placed 
her in a chemical bath. Her skin, like 
her papers, responded to treatment and 
a complete key to the hieroglyphics was 
found inscribed on her shoulders. ( Leave 
it to an opera singer to dream up that 
one!) 


Kreisler’s Difficulties 


If any musician of Germanic origin 
was unjustly maligned that one was 
Fritz Kreisler. Everybody knew, of 
course, that in the early days of the war 
Kreisler had seen active service as an 
Austrian officer on the Russian front. 
A wound removed him from active ser- 
vice and some time thereafter he came 
to America to resume his concert per- 
formances. 

His official Austrian connection nat- 
urally was prejudicial from the begin- 
ning. But somebody stumbled upon the 
further knowledge that the eminent 
violinist regularly was sending a portion 
of the proceeds from his American en- 


(Continued on page 253) 
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RODZINSKI OFFERS 
MAHLER SYMPHONY 


Cleveland Orchestra Enlists 
Rachmaninoff as Soloist in 
One-Composer Program 

CLEVELAND, O., Feb. 3.—Cleveland 
Orchestra programs for the New Year, 
on Jan. 2 and 3, gave particular pleas- 
ure to the large audiences attending 
these concerts. Many young people 
home from college added their enthusi- 
asm to the hearty response accorded by 
the audience to Dr. Artur Rodzinski 
and the orchestra, which was in excel- 
lent form and good spirits. 

Opening with the Prelude to ‘Lohen- 
grin’ by Wagner, which was given a 
superb interpretation, the program con- 
tinued with the favorite, the ‘Unfinished’ 
Symphony of Schubert. Following the 
intermission, Mahler’s First Symphony, 
in D, was given a reading which de- 
lighted listeners and performers alike. 

On Jan. 8 and 10, a program unique 
in the annals of music in Cleveland was 
presented by the orchestra, under Dr. 
Rodzinski. Honoring Sergei Rachmani- 
noff, the entire program was devoted to 
works by this great Russian composer. 
Opening with ‘The Isle of the Dead’, 
which was movingly played, the pro- 
gram continued with the Symphonic 
Dances, Op. 45. These were completed 
by Rachmaninoff in October, 1940. The 
program closed with the lovely and 
much beloved Concerto for Piano, No. 
2 in C Minor, Op. 18. Only as it is 
played by its creator does the Concerto 
reveal the full grandeur and dignity of 
its form. 

The week of Jan. 12-19 was filled 
with children’s and yout.g people’s con- 
certs, with a total of 17,400 attending. 
The program for fifth and sixth grade 
children included the Pavane from 
‘Mother Goose’ Suite, Ravel; Scherzo 
‘A Midsummer Night’s Dream’, Men- 
delssohn; Anitra’s Dance from ‘Peer 
Gynt’ Suite No. 1, Grieg; ‘Shepherd’s 
Dance’ from ‘Henry the Eighth’, Ger- 
man; Cheyenne War Dance, Skilton; 
‘Shepherd’s Hey’, Grainger; and Cor- 
tége from ‘The Queen ot Sheba’, Gou- 
nod. 

For the young people, a Beethoven 
program was played, including the ‘Eg- 
mont’ Overture, the Marche Funébre, 
from Symphony No. 3, the Allegro 
from Quartet in D, Op. 18, No. 3. Also 
played were the Scherzo from Sym- 
phony No. 5 and the Finale from the 
same work. On Jan. 5, a special pro- 
gram was given for the parents of the 
children who attended these concerts, 
repeating the fifth and sixth grade pro- 
gram. 

On Jan. 4, the orchestra departed 
from its usual routine and gave a popu- 
lar concert in Public Auditorium, to an 
audience of 6,500. The guest artist was 
Benny Goodman, who played the clari- 
net concerto in A (K. 622) of Mozart, 
and the Rhapsody for clarinet and or- 
chestra by Debussy. The first part of 
the program, which was conducted by 
Dr. Rodzinski, opened with the Over- 
ture to “The Barber of Seville’ by Ros- 
sini. After the intermission, Mr. Good- 
man and his orchestra gave several 
selections of popular swing music, to 
the great delight of several thousand 
young people, who obviously enjoyed 
this type of music, although they also 
gave hearty applause to the more seri- 
ous fare offered by the Cleveland Or- 
chestra earlier in the program. 

A series of weekly broadcasts has 
been arranged by WGAR and programs 
of one hour are given by the Cleveland 








Orchestra on Saturdays. On Jan. 3 Sj 
belius’s Symphony No. 5, in E Fiat, 
Op. 82, was given a stirring reading, 
followed by the ‘Scenario for Orches 
tra’ on themes from ‘Show Boat’ by 
Kern. On Jan. 10, Mahler’s Symphony 
No. 1 in D filled the hour with its n 
nificent and sonorous music. On Jan. 
17, in the absence of Dr. Rodzinski, the 
hour broadcast was conducted by 1: 
Ringwall, associate conductor of t 
orchestra. The program was a tribut: 
to Dvorak. Included were the ‘Carnival’ 
Overture, Op. 92, Slavonic Dance N; 
2, in E Minor, and the ‘New World’ 
Symphony, Op. 95. 

As a special feature on Jan. 11, tl 
Presto movement from the Beethoven 
Quartet, Op. 18, No. 3, was played by 
the String Art Quartet, first desk men 
of the orchestra, at a ‘Twilight Con- 
cert’. 

The Cleveland Philharmonic, con 
ducted by Karl Grossman, gave a con- 
cert of outstanding merit in the audito- 
rium of Cleveland College on Jan. 17 
before an audieice of 600, a capacity 
house. Hearty applause from the enthu- 
siastic crowd was evidence of complete 
approval and full enjoyment. The pro- 
gram opened with the Overture to ‘The 
Barber of Seville’ of Rossini, continu- 
ing with Schubert’s ‘Unfinished’ Sym- 
phony No. 8 and the first half of the 
program ended with the charming and 
graceful ‘Invitation to the Dance’ of 
Weber. For the second half, Dr. Gross- 
man chose the Ballet Music from ‘Or- 
pheus’ in which the flute solo, played by 
Harry Golland, was an outstanding con- 
tribution. Three dances from ‘The Bar- 
tered Bride’, by Smetana, and ‘Capric 
cio Italien’ by Tchaikovsky, brought the 
evening to a delightful close, Dr. Gross- 
man acknowledging repeated recalls 
with obvious pleasure and pride in his 
young musicians. 

WiLMA HuUNING 





CAPITAL HEARS CONCERT 
OF SWING AND CLASSICS 





Benny Goodman and His Band Combine 
Forces with National Symphony 
in Controversial Event 

WASHINGTON, Feb. 1.—The concert 
that combined Dr. Kindler’s Na- 
tional Symphony and Benny Goodman's 
Band on January 25 resulted in high 
praise for the swing master’s Mozart 
and Debussy, and only mild applause 
for his jive, which took up the last half 
of the concert. The long-hairs thought 
Benny’s clarinet playing in the Mozart 
Concerto and the Debussy Rhapsody 
sensitive and very beautiful work. But 
when he turned to leading his own band, 
the hepcats found the proceedings 
monotonous, unexciting, Benny’s music, 
they concluded, did mgt fit with uphol- 
stered seats and -Constitution Hall's 
tapestried founding fathers. 

But one member of the audience was 
completely absorbed in the proceedings 
From her box famed Helen Keller beat 
time to the swing. She “heard” the 
concert with the aid of a drum Benny 
gave her when she visited him _ back- 
stage during intermission. (Photo on 
page 228.) 

A Sunday concert on Jan. 19 brought 
Bruckner’s Fourth Symphony, Kindler’s 
two arrangements of ‘The Star Spa 
gled Banner’, his own and the new one 
by Igor Stravinsky. The reaction to 
Stravinsky’s “choral” orchestra was 
felt to be generally adverse, but in a poll 
afterward 198 listeners said they would 
like to hear the Stravinsky arrang 
ment again; 279 listeners said they 
would not. 


Jay Wal 
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CONCERTS: 


NUSUAL programs added zest to 

the fortnight’s concerts. Artur 
Schnabel continued his Schubert re- 
citals for the New Friends of Music 
and other pianists included Vladimir 
Horowitz, José Iturbi, Emile Baume, 
Amparo Navarro, Gyorgy Sandor, 
Heida Hermanns, Frederick Bristol; 
and Luboshutz and Nemenoff in a two 
piano recital. The vocal roster listed 
Lily Pons, Jan Kiepura, Elizabeth 
Wysor, Robert Shilton, Stuart Gracey, 


Mina Hager and Laura Stover. Maria 
Maximovitch continued her series. 
Erica Morini, Yehudi Menuhin and 


Efrem Zimbalist gave violin recitals. 
Gdal Saleski, ’cellist, and Edna Bock- 
stein, pianist, were heard in joint re- 
cital. The Figueroa Quintet appeared. 
Choral concerts brought the Dessoff 
Choirs and the Golden Hill Chorus. 





Erica Morini, Violinist 


Max Lanner at the piano. Town Hall, 
Jan. 19, evening: 

Praeludium and Allegro............... Kreisler 

Sonata in B Piat, No. 15.....cccccccsces Mozart 


Concerto in D Major, with Sauret cadenza _ 
Paganini-Wilhelmj 


RS SE SP ENE a ccdececevestausente Brahms 
Nocturne Fantasia...........+++- Isidor Achron 
‘Souvenir de Moscou’.............. Wieniawski 


On an evening when weather conditions 
caused special difficulties for a stringed 
instrument player, Miss Morini met the sit- 
uation with her customary poise and of- 
fered musical ministrations of a very high 
order, on a level with her finest achieve- 
ments in the past, if not at times surpassing 
them. 

Not even the snapping of a string just 
when the Paganini concerto had gotten well 
under way, necessitating a withdrawal from 
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Novelties Upon Recital Programs Enliven Recent Events 








Erica Morini Emile Baume 


the stage in order to replact it, could affect 
the artist’s sureness and: aplomb and com- 
plete mastery. On the Contrary, this little 
mishap seemed to provide her with an 
extra impetus to throw herself into the 
concerto with'a complete abandon governed 
only by artistic canons. The result was a 
tonally opulent and temperamentally vivid 
performance of the work and a projection 
of the pyrotechnical Sauret cadenza of the 
utmost élan and brilliance. 

The Brahms sonata received a reading of 
deep penetration and finely adjusted pro- 
portions on the part of both participants, 
the essence of each movement being clearly 
and cogently set forth, with the Adagio of- 
fering a moment of special beauty. lf 
some members of the audience had been 
disposed to cavil at the presence of two 
sonatas in addition to a concerto on the 
program the performance of the Brahms 
effectually silenced any such criticism. The 
Mozart Sonata had been played with a re- 
ticence that bordered almost on the tenta- 
tive in effect but the tonal framework was 
kept true to scale. And while there had 
been some stridency of tone in the Kreisler 
composition, that did not re-occur. 

Miss Morini bestowed affectionate pains 





His voice was velvet to 


the ears.” 
N. Y. Daily News 


Ford Sunday Evening Hour— 
2 appearances 


Soloist with 
Raymond Paige 
Dr. Walter Damrosch 
Alfred Wallenstein 
and Westminster Choir 


Currently broadcasting 
over NBC networks 


GORDON 


Baritone 


For Concert—Oratorio—Opera 
B. Mary Pingle 
Carnegie Hall New York City 
Circle 5-4490 





GIFFORD 


“A well-schooled voice and secure sense of style.” 
Jerome D. Bohm, N. Y. Herald Tribune 


“His voicing of ‘Infelice’ has power and passion. 
baritone soundly and effectively." 


Soloist—Marble Collegiate Church, New York City 
. 


Now Booking—Season 1942-43 


Victor Records 





He employs his 
N. Y. Times 


Howard Taubman, 


For Radio: 
National Concert and Artists Corp. 
D. S. Tuthill, Director, Popular Div. 
711 Fifth Avenue, New York City 














Efrem Zimbalist 


Amparo Nayarro 


upon the new Achron nocturne-fantasia and 
revealed its merits as a sincerely conceived 
and well wrought composition to the best 
advantage, and then brought her program 
to a close with a warmly colorful and 
temperamentally fiery performance of the 
Wieniawski ‘Souvenir de Moscow’ that pro- 
voked a clamor for extra numbers. In Max 
Lanner she had a worthy collaborator, with 
whom she shared the enthusiastic applause. 


Emile Baume, Pianist 
Carnegie Hall, Jan. 19, evening: 


CE tid cenead aaradinatese Bach- Busoni 
Three Etudes composed for the ‘Method’ of 
Moscheles and Fetis; Twelve Etudes, Op. 
10; Twelve Etudes, Op. 25........... Chopin 


This was definitely a program for 
“Chopinzees” as James Huneker used to 
call them. But one can never grow tired 
of Chopin’s Etudes, for each one is a mu- 
sical world in itself. Each one can be 
played in a dozen different ways, and each 
one can be worked over for years without 
losing its challenge toe the interpreter. Mr. 
Baume played each etude for itself and in 
this way largely avoided the monotony 
which might otherwise have crept into his 
recital. This was true especially in the 
second half of the program, when he had 
overcome his initial mervousness and 
warmed to his task. Here his playing was 
both brilliant and poetic. 

A feature of interest was the fact that 
the pianist used the ‘Oxford’ Edition of 
the etudes, which is based on a compila- 
tion of the most authentic editions and 
manuscripts. Several minor differences from 
current versions were to be noticed. Mr. 
Baumie prefaced the etudes with a spirited 
performance of the Bach-Busoni Chaconne, 
a formidable work with which to begin 
cold. The virtuosic élan revealed in this 
performance came to the fore several times 
later in the evening, though Mr. Baume 
did not sacrifice expression to speed and 


display, with one or two exceptions. 
velocity, imaginative detail and refinement 
of style his playing was exemplary. At 
times it lacked weight and tonal warmth. 
At the end.of the recital, in response to an 
ovation, he played a group of encores in 
cluding a dazzling performance of one of 
the Liszt Paganini Etudes. >. 


Efrem Zimbalist, Violinist 


Viadimir Sokoloff at the~piano. Ca: 
negie Hall, Jan. 20, evening: 


POMRORE. oie cayndsteceue Schumann-Kreisler 
Ballade (for violin alone)............... Ysaye 
Sonata, Op.*47 (‘Kreutzer’)........ Beethoven 
Comansen Ge Ds oc Fincoescccsveces Tchaikovsky 
‘Siegfried’ Paraphrase ...... Wagner- Wilhelm) 
‘California’ (on a tune by 

ET nietes ks chamiunenas Arthur Loesser 


or rrr Carl Engel 
.. Paganini-Kreisle: 

Mr. Zimbalist had chosen a program for 
this recital which was liberally sprinkled 
with works of virtuosic character. The 
Kreisler version of a Schumann Fantasy 
is replete with unmistakable Kreisler ef- 
fects and it builds to a dramatic climax 
which asks for nimble fingers and a well- 
controlled bow. Musically it is none too 
engaging, but as a virtuoso’s holiday it 
makes a good opening piece. The Ysaye 
Ballade for violin alone is not as interest- 
ing as some of his other music, though 
Mr. Zimbalist played it with obvious de- 
votion. 

Mr. Zimbalist played the ‘Kreutzer’ 
Sonata with the refinement of: style and 
elegance of manner which characterized 
his performances throughout the evening. 
There was nothing in his playing of the 
Tchaikovsky Concerto to quicken the pace 
of the blood particularly, but he avoided 
the slightest sugggestion of coarseness or 
sentimentality. Seldom does one hear this 
work so purged of its vulgarities, and the 
slow movement benefitted especially from 
this treatment. V. 


Amparo Navarro, Pianist 
Town Hall, Jan. 20, evening: 


Sonata in B Flat Major......scccccsss. Mozart 
SEE 0k. 05 56005 cict heb ohdaweh ua Schumann 
‘The Lady and the Nightingale’; ‘El! Pelele’, 

Sn OE os 5c du cb dusuaeewess Granados 
‘La Poule’, played on the harpsichord 


Rameau 

‘Soeur Monique’, played on the harpsichord 
Couperin 
Theme and Variations, played on the harp- 
DE wos chesiceeasebese bat veeeier ne Handel 
Lullaby ....0..secccvccercscceccosecs José Iturbi 
‘Seen in Paris’, ‘State Railway’, ‘Serenade of 
Today’, ‘Folies Bergéres’, ‘The Unknown 


Soldier’ and ‘Place d’Italie’..Russell Bennett 
‘Forest Murmurs’; ‘Rhapsodie No. 12....Liszt 


Having begun her career in this country 
(Continued on page 206) 


Concerts in New orm February 11-25 


Carnegie Hall 


: Vytautas Bacevicius, pianist 
12: New York Philharmonic-Symphony 
13, afternoon: New York Philharmonic- 


* Symphony 


13: Boston Symphony 
** 14, afternoon: Boston Symphony 
’ : New York Philharmonic-Symphony 
“ 15, afternoon: New York Philharmonic- 
Symphony 
: New York City Symphony 
** 16: National Orchestral Association 
“ 17: Nathan Milstein, violinist 
18: Yehudi Menuhin, violinist 
19: New York Philharmonic-Symphony 
“ 20, afternoon: New York Philharmonic- 


Symphony oe 

* 20: Alexander Borovsky, pianist 

*“ 21, morning: New ork Philharmonic- 
Symphony 

“* 22, afternoon: New York Philharmonic- 
Symphony 

** 22: New York City Symphony 

** 23: Luboshutz and Nemenoff, duo-pianists 


24: Philadelphia Orchestra 
“* 25: Joseph Szigeti, violinist 


Carnegie Chamber Music Hall 


: Arnold Ejidus, violinist 

~ morning: Maria Maximovitch, soprano 
** 12, evening: Municipal Opera Association 
: Nathan Hieger, violinist 

: Peggy V. Taylor, hand dances 


ata recital 





: Hinda Barnett and George Robert, son- 


nnn 


19: Eugene Marki, violinist 

: Bella Reine, dance mime 

: New York Philo Celtic Society Concert 

22: John Pappadulis, tenor; Eleanor Walter, 
soprano 


Town Hall 


: Grace Moore, soprano 

13: Emanuel Vardi, violist ; 

“* 14, afternoon: Rey de la Torre, guitarist 

: Second Festival of Jewish Arts 

** 15, afternoon: Maude Runyan, 

soprano 

“ 15, afternoon (5:30 p.m.): New Friends of 
Music, Budapest Quartet 

: Yale Glee Club and Jane Pickens, s0- 
prano 

: Stanley Need, pianist 

: Sylvia Smith, pianist 

: Alfred Mirovitch, pianist 

** 19, afternoon: Margaret Clark Hall, pianist 

** 20: Camilla Wicks, violinist 

“ 21, afternoon: Wanda Landowska, 
chordist 

: Helen Teschner Tas, violinist 

** 22, afternoon: Winifred Watson, soprano 

22, afternoon (5:30 p.m.): New Friends of 
Music: Budapest Quartet and Rose 
Bampton, soprano 

: Karola Muller, violinist 

“ 23, afternoon (3:45 p.m.): New York Phil- 
harmonic-Symphony Young People’s 
Concert 

: Alexander Suwalsky. violinist 

: Robert Goldsand, pianist 
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& ON C E RT = : Chorus, Pianists, Duo-Pianists and Singers Welcomed 


(Continued from page 204) 


under the aegis of her famous brother, 
José Iturbi, and pursued it this far more 
especially in collaborating with him in two- 
piano performances, Amparo Navarro now 
leaves her maiden name behind her in 
striking out along more independent lines. 

The pianist brought adequate technical 
facility and a commendable feeling for basic 
structure and dynamic effects to the various 
piano numbers, achieving her best results 
from every standpoint in Liszt’s ‘Forest 
Murmurs’, in which she attained an ingrati- 
ating quality of tone and sensitiveness of 
nuance that had not invariably been present 
previously. 

The insertion of a group of pieces played 
on the harpsichord, including the Handel 
variations popularly known under the title, 
‘The Harmonious Blacksmith’, offered a 
variety of effect that was welcomed by 
the audience, which bestowed special ap- 
plause upon these numbers. The Mozart 
sonata had been marked by a somewhat 
heavy-handed approach and the curtailment 
of trills at the expense of rhythmic in- 
tegrity, and other numbers, too, would have 
profited by less hard-driven tone and thick- 
ness of pedalling. 

Added Spanish pieces by Granados and 
Albeniz were played with a grace and 
understanding of their essential style that 
obviously pleased the audience. Of the 
novelties neither the Iturbi ‘Lullaby’ nor 
any of the Bennett Parisian sketches 
proved to be of intriguing character. 

i 
Golden Hill Chorus Sings 


The Golden Hill Chorus, conducted by 
George Mead, gave its annual Winter con- 
cert in Carnegie Hall on the evening of 
Jan. 23. Donald Dame, tenor, was the 
soloist. A small orchestra of players of 
the Philharmonic Symphony assisted. Grace 











José lturbi 


Pierre Luboshutz and 
Genia Nemenoff 


Roberts was the pianist and John Baldwin, 
the organist. Mr. Dame sang the solo part 
in Harold Drake’s Cantata, ‘As the Leaves 
Fall’, with the chorus. Accompanied by 
Otto Lehmann at the piano, he also con- 
tributed two groups of songs by Handel, 
Donaudy, Bizet, Macmurrough, Griffes, 
Diack and Hageman. The chorus sang 
works by Schubert, Peerson, Castelnuovo- 
Tedesco, Rachmaninoff, Lefebvre and Sul- 
livan as well as several folksongs. M. 


José Iturbi, Pianist 
Town Hall, Jan. 21, evening: 


eis ons. bien ip ahene bee ae Scarlatti 

SE INS 5 cs ess hwanesnseednce Haydn 
Sonata in F Minor, Op. 57 (‘Appassionata’) 

Beethoven 

‘Canzonetta del Salvator Rose’; ‘Hungarian 

oe OE Ere rer ke Liszt 

RE SII. dat chas obt-cakesnas ake Gershwin 


‘Plaintes’ (or ‘La Maja et le Rossignol’) 
Granados 
petwa tel bbctex cute Albeniz 
This recital by José Iturbi was given as 
the fifth event in the Twelfth Town Hall 
Endowment Series, and, needless to say, 
there was a very large audience in attend- 


‘Triana’ 








by the clouds of war. 


—New York Times 


Programs devoted to the re-creation and perpet- 
uation of the folk-songs of nations now eclipsed 


* “Sings expertly. Flavor, relish, personality.”’ 


@ “Hearers doted on every note, every word.” 
—New York World-Telegram 


“Delightful interpretation.” 


® “Topnotch.” 
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Robert Shilton Laura Stover 


ance. The Spanish pianist was in his best 
form technically and once again he was 
able to weave a spell of tonal enchantment. 

From the emotional angle Mr. Iturbi 
seemed to be in a somewhat more objective 
mood than is customary with him, but that 
was no detriment to an authoritative pro- 
jection of the Haydn D major sonata, the 
first movement of which was tossed off 
with sparkling brilliance and rhythmic re- 
silience, while the last was presented as 
the wholesome, inspiriting country dance 
that it is. Before this two of the less 
familiar Scarlatti sonatas, in B minor and 
E major, had been played, with a sensuous 
quality of tone, in, of course, a small frame- 
work, that gave them an almost romantic 
aspect. 

As for the major work of the program, 
Beethoven’s ‘Appassionata’, the perform- 
ance was a noteworthy achievement from 
the standpoint of sheer velvet-smooth pian- 
ism, even though the pianist did not ex- 
plore and communicate the inner essence of 
the first movement as convincingly as he 
did that of the second and the third, the 
last, in particular, being given with a com- 
manding grasp and stirring impressiveness 
of effect. In the final group Mr. Iturbi 
did all that could possibly be done to re- 
vivify Liszt’s dated ‘Canzonetta del Sal- 
vator Rosa’, played the Gershwin preludes 
with a conviction and vitality that quite 
idealized them, made an altogether charm- 
ing tone poem of Granados’s ‘The Gal 
and the Nightingale’, and invested the Al- 
befiiz ‘Triana’ with a rhythmic and tonal 
allure and a warmth of Spanish spirit of 
irresistible potency. 

Mr. Iturbi lost no time between numbers, 
with the result that the program was ended 
before ten o'clock, and he then limited 
himself to three extras, his own ‘Lullaby’, 
which emerged as a little gem from his 
fingers rather more like a serenade than 
a cradle-song, the Grand Valse Brillante in 
A flat of Chopin and the ‘Seviliana’ from 
Albefiiz’s ‘Cities of Spain’. GC. 


Luboshutz and Nemenoff, Duo-Pianists 
Town Hall, Jan. 23, evening: 


Sonata in G Major..... Johann Christian Bach 
Variations on a Haydn Theme....... 
EE ee cic onet edaead 

‘Danse Macabre’...................Saint-Saéns 

Variations on a Theme by Beethoven 

Saint-Saéns 

By way of varying the established order 
of procedure and proving incidentally that 
there is an ample literature for two pianos 
available without having to resort to tran- 
scriptions of compositions written originally 
with other frameworks in view, the Pierre 
Luboshutz-Genia Nemenoff team of duo- 
pianists offered a program made up exclu- 
sively of compositions specifically designed 
for their medium. Even the version used 
of the Saint-Saéns ‘Danse Macabre’ was 
written at the same time as the orchestral 
version and not transcribed from it, ac- 
cording to Isidor Philipp, as quoted in the 
program. The artists deviated from their 
adopted policy only in inserting a transcrip- 
tion of Bach’s Siciliano for flute as an en- 
core number after the Chopin rondo and 
in their added numbers at the end. 

The team’s playing of their various num- 
bers was characterized by a refreshing and 
communicative enthusiasm and zest, a ready 
command of all technical problems involved 
and the employment of a wide range of 





dynamics. With their combined fund 
energy they were able to achieve massi 
tonal effects and brilliant climaxes, whi). 
quieter passages were made significant | 
subtle shading. 

The question of rightly adjusted balan: 
of tone between the two instruments sti 
needs some attention. On this point tl 
Chopin rondo was less satisfying than it 
companion numbers as the first piano quit 
overbalanced the second, making for 
heaviness of effect at variance with the in 
herent sparkling lightness of the compos: 
tion. Compensation was provided, how 
ever, by the resources of color with whic! 
the Haydn-Brahms and Beethoven-Saint 
Saéns variations were invested. The audi 
ence was most enthusiastic. C. 


Robert Shilton, Baritone (Debut) 


Herta Gruen, accompanist. Town Hall, 
Jan. 24, afternoon. 
:. >. ae Carissimi 
‘Plaisir d’amour’....... Saeceeesiecercesne Martini 
. ch’io non seguo piu’.............- Rontani 
‘Wohin’, ‘Der Wanderer’............ Schubert 
‘Freundliche Vision’, ‘Ich trage meine 
Os 3 166 sca anh cabdank bane Gaeuns Strauss 
‘It is enough’ from ‘Elijah’......Mendelssohn 


‘Why do the nations?’ from ‘The 


PE Die acta s dike ah its beak wae eek & Handel 
yO RR On eer Franck 
ES betes iclnrds Glew ag ikem teh eredaes Hahn 


‘Le pas d’armes du Roi Jean’....Saint-Saéns 
‘Abendlied in der grossen Stadt’, ‘Im Nebel’, 


*‘Landsknechtlied’ .............0.0:- Kornauth 
Aria from ‘Le Roi de Lahore’....... Massenet 
‘Questioning’, ‘Little Bateese’........... Pierce 
ST bec consndunsiing cab Oneata > Francis 
‘The Vagabond’ from ‘Songs of 

OU 60 Ga4600he's v0.06 caves Vaughan Williams 


Mr. Shilton, an Egyptian by birth, has 
appeared in productions of Salmaggi’s 
opera company here, but this was his first 
local recital. Although there was evidence 
of a desire to enact his songs there was 
little of operatic music on his program. 
He utilized his voice to good effect, sing- 
ing each song with excellent diction and 
revealing solid musicianship and sensitive 
understanding of the moods and texts. 

The voice itself was well produced and 
of uniformly superior quality except in 
the upper register where nervousness or 
insufficient control made his tones thin and 
rather tentative. The voice seemed how- 
ever to be properly a high baritone and, 
if freed at the top, would prove excellent 
for recital and opera. The opening did not 
find Mr. Shilton at his best, although he 
sang them well enough to whet the ap- 
petite. His Lieder were much more im- 
pressive. The fine warm quality of his 
low voice was artistically used here as in 
the subsequent songs by Kornauth, which 
were sung for the first time in New York. 

It was in his French songs, however, 
that Mr. Shilton accomplished his best sing- 
ing. The language helped bring his tones 
to complete focus and he revealed a deeper 
sympathy for these songs than for those of 
any other nation. < 


Lura Stover, Soprano 


Coenraad V. Bos, at the piano. Town 
Hall, Jan. 26, afternoon: 

‘On a Time’ (First Book of Ayres, 
i et Pe ee Pree ohn Atte) 

‘Philig Was a Faire Maide’ (Giles Earle’s 
Song Book MS., 1615)........... Giles Earl 

‘Flow Not So Fast, Ye Fountains’ (Third 
Book of Ayres, 1603).........- John Dowland 


‘It was a Lover and His Lass’. Thomas Morley 
‘In der Fruehe’; ‘In dem Schatten meiner 
Locken’; ‘Das verlassene Magdlein’; ‘Die 
Bekehrte’; ‘Storchenbotschaft’...Hugo Woll! 
‘Lied des Harfen- 


madchen’.......... Siegmund von Hausegger 
‘Post im Walde’; ‘Lied der : 
ee REO er ne Felix Weingartner 


‘Rastlose Liebe’ .............+++- Victor Bendix 
‘Le réve’; ‘L’ombre des arbres’; ‘Green’; 
‘Noél des enfants qui n’ont plus de 
ME, .c5 us adadsesedcararvecasess Debuss 
‘Thy Dark Eyes to Mine’; : 
NOME «4. ¢deecaceeetarrne ss Charles T. Griffes 
‘Moontime’; ‘Colored Stars’..Bainbridge Crist 
With the poise and ease of bearing 0! 
the experienced concert singer, Lura Sto- 
ver, who had been heard here under other 
auspices, gave her first New York recital 
as a winner of the Walter W. Naumburg 
Musical Foundation Prize. : 
Miss Stover, who is the wife of the 


(Continued on page 208) 
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“si 
Pianist of 


the First Rank’”’ 


CUE MAGAZINE, N. Y. 


GARDNER 


JENCKS . 


FROM BACH TO BARTOK—“a sensitive and [Following an outstandingly 
intelligent performer, with an excellent grasp of the successful Town Hall debut in Feb- 


style of each composer whose work he played.” ruary 1941, Gardner ee 

N. Y. TIMES, JAN. 5, 1942 been acclaimed by press and public. | 

"His playing had more depth and maturity than | 

BACH :— is common among newcomers. His perform- | 

— playing < the hanete  ppren eummpeted 3 flair por Mase music ; ances bespoke a sensitive, orderly mind. He | 
ere was entire Clarity. of medium n we i i ope * . 

dynamic shading which gave an effect of notably effective Pie reg | approached a composition with an eye for its | 














spective. He did not regard the preludes as ail of one piece from an full design; thus there were clarity and pre- 
expressive point of view, but presented each in the mood implied by cision and a sense of logic in what he did. This 
its title. N. Y. Herald Tribune, Jan. 5, 1942 approach might easily have led to dry, aca- 
“His quest for clarity was everywhere in evidence. In the Bach, it demic performances, but he did not forget that 
enabled him to build the architecture of the music truly.” music projects feeling. His orderliness was 
N. ¥. Times, Feb. 26, 1941 blended with color and poetry.” 
BEETHOVEN :— N. Y. Times, Feb. 25, 1941 
“Mr. Jencks is a composer himself, which fact no doubt also goes a ae P : 
long way in explaining the clarity of his comprehension of the structure "An artist of distinguished attainments, a 
and thought content of the compositions on his list... . The sonata in thorough musician possessing technical skill 
E major, opus 109, was played clearly and carefully.” d int tati ibility." 
N. ¥. Times, Jan. &, 1942 and interpretative sensibility. 
‘ ¢ N. Y. Herald Tribune, Jan. 5, 1942 
“The pperermanee < the cent pn a -agp Op. 109, could be com- & 
mended for technical mastery and also for musicality of tone; there “Me " 
was also sensitiveness of interpretation.” It is a pleasure to hear eemanane, Se Mr. | 
N. Y. Herald Tribune, Jan. 5, 1942 Jencks come along and do things wit 4 great | 
BRAHMS :— deal of personal conviction. .. . He is a ianist | 
“The most ponderable interpretation was that of the Brahms F minor preoccupied with the joys and wonders of musi- | 
Sonata, opus 5, a work which more eminent pianists have failed to cal construction. N. Y. Post, Jan. 5, 1942 | 
convey with all its ardor and fervor. It is a long work that is not || + 


easily brought to life. But he played it with romantic fire, without 
blurring the sweep of its big line. He was not afraid to let the piano 


sing out.” N. Y. Times, Feb. 25, 1941 || 


CHOPIN :— RR Pee 


“The regular program had a duly climactic close with Chopin’s Polonaise 
e in F sharp minor. Here there was notable sweep and momentum, mass 
and dramatic expressiveness in a work which is marked both by elan 
and by implications of tragedy.” N. Y. Herald Tribune, Jan. 5, 1942 


DEBUSSY :— 


“Debussy’s ‘Et la lune descend sur la temple qui fut’ was presented 
with appropriate subtlety of hues . . . with imagination and appeal.” 
N. Y. Herald Tribune, Jan. 5, 1942 


N. Y. Sun, Feb. 25, 1941 





"His technic was clean and sure.’ | 














NOW BOOKING 
SEASON 1942-43 














For further information, 
dates and terms, address: 
RUTH DE WITT PEARL, personal representative BARTOK :— 


1 Mt. Vernon Place West, Baltimore, Md. “Bartok’s Sonatine was excellently played, both from the technical and 
interpretative aspects.” N. Y. Times, Jan. 5, 1942 
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(Continued from page 206) 
conductor, Felix Gatz, brought to her 
widely ranging program a lyric soprano 
voice of good quality and ample compass, 
freely and smoothly produced in general 
apart from a prevailing tendency to at- 
tack tones below pitch and then slide up 
to them and to change the color of a tone 
especially before a descending leap. Her 
interpretations were marked by _ well- 
schooled musical intelligence and, for the 
most part, a ready feeling for the requisite 
style. 

A certain glibness of treatment caused 
some of the songs of deeper sentiment to be 
somewhat less than convincing from the 
emotional standpoint, but there was charm 
in the delivery of the Elizabethan numbers 
and especially in such of the German songs 
as Wolff's ‘In dem Schatten meiner 
Locken’ and ‘Storchenbotschaft’, Hauseg- 
ger’s ‘Lied des Harfenmadchen’ and Wein- 
gartner’s ‘Post im Walde’. There was 
less sensitive understanding of the De- 
bussy songs, the moods of which rather 
eluded the singer, especially in the case of 
the ‘Noél des enfants’, the poignancy of 
which was sacrificed to an archness of 
effect quite out of place. 

The two fine Griffes songs made a wel- 
come program reappearance and Miss Sto- 
ver’s singing of the first of them, in par- 
ticular, was one of her best achievements 
of the afternoon. ; 


Gdal Saleski, ’Cellist; Edna Bockstein, 
Pianist 


Gdal Saleski, ‘cellist, and Edna Bock- 
stein, pianist, gave a joint-recital in the 
Carnegie Chamber Music Hall on the eve- 
ning of Jan. 23 before a good sized audi- 
ence. They collaborated in sonatas by 
Boellman and Cassad6. Miss Bockstein 
was heard in solo compositions by Brahms, 
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f Choirs Add Interest 


C O N C E; R T S © ‘Cellist, Violinist and Dessof 








Gdal Saleski and 
Edna Bockstein 


Yehudi Menuhin 


Ravel, Hindemith, Villa-Lobos, Fisher and 
Rachmaninoff. Mr. Saleski played his own 
‘Sham Sharim’ and ‘Nocturne’ and original 
arrangements of work by Shostakovich and 
Jelobinski, as well as compositions by 
Vivaldi and Rapoport. M. 


Yehudi Menuhin, Violinist 


Adolph Baller at the piano. Carnegie 
Hall, Jan. 26, evening: 
BONE BS Bs odin cadence cetses Guillaume Lekeu 
Sonata for violin alone, Op. 31, No. 1 
Hindemith 
Concerto No, 2 in B Minor, Op. 7 (‘La 
CED coccteees cacusesasecber< Paganini 
Hungarian Dances No. 11 in D Minor; No. 3 
in F; No, 4 in B Minor....Brahms-Joachim 
If one or two more people had been 
squeezed into the hall at this recital, Mr. 
Menuhin might not have had room to move 
his arms. Throughout the evening he com- 
manded the devoted attention of his listen- 
ers in a highly miscellaneous program. It 
would be impossible to imagine two works 
more completely unlike each other than the 
Lekeu Sonata and the Hindemith Sonata 
which followed it. Even Mr. Menuhin 
could not alleviate the boring triviality of 
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Kathryn Boghetti 


contralto 


and assistant teacher to 
the late Giuseppe Boghetti 


Announces T hat 
She Continues to Conduct Her 


VOCAL CLASSES 


Following the Same Successful Principles 
Adopted by Her Late Husband and Teacher 


Giuseppe Boghetti 


from whose studios came such great singing personalities as 
| MARIAN ANDERSON, HELEN TRAUBEL, 
JAN PEERCE, FRANK FORREST and many others. 


For Further Particulars Address: 
SEC'Y-KATHRYN BOGHETTI,.205 W. 57th St., New York 
Phone Circle 7-5420 
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Heida Hermanns Paul Boepple 


Lekeu’s Sonata in G Major. Its rose- 
water harmonies, its spineless structure, its 
vapid sentimentality, and, above all, its 
lack of any salient themes make it a model 
of bad writing for violin and piano. 

But the recital picked up at once when 
Mr. Menuhin got his teeth into the Hinde- 
mith Sonata. This is a dynamic and in- 
genious piece of music which makes enor- 
mous demands upon the performer. But 
Mr. Menuhin found in its difficulties merely 
the stimulus to some playing of extraordin- 
ary virtuosity. One remembers especially 
some fabulous double-stopping in the final 
prestissimo movement. This sonata is not 
a musical contrivance, however, but an ex- 
pression of unmistakable feeling and inven- 
tion. The performance of Paginini’s Con- 
certo No. 2 in B Minor, called ‘La Camp- 
anella’, was presumedly the first of the 
work in its entirety in New York. After 
the Hungarian Dances several encores were 
demanded by the enthusiastic audience. Mr. 
Baller’s collaboration was excellent with 
the exception of a tendency to pound the 
piano in loud passages. Mr. Menuhin was 
in good form throughout the evening. One 
could have stood more red blood in his per- 
formances, but they were always technical- 
ly brilliant. 


Dessoff Choirs Offer Program of Music 
by Lassus 


One of the towering figures in Sixteenth 
Century music, and indeed in the music of 
all times, Orlandus Lassus is known to 
the average layman mainly through his 
‘Echo Song’ and one or two other works 
that turn up on college glee club or mis- 
cellaneous choral programs. But Paul 
Boepple and the Dessoff Choirs gave a 
concert on the evening of Jan. 27 in Town 
Hall which revealed Lassus in his true 
glory as a composer. The program in- 
cluded works in a bewildering variety of 
styles, for Lassus, who spoke five lan- 
guages and was at home in many coun- 
tries, was one of the most versatile com- 
posers of his age. 

The program at this concert was made 
up of ‘Providebam Dominum’, a motet for 
double chorus of seven voices; three Ger- 
man Psalms on old chorale tunes, for three 
voices; ‘Timor et Tremor’, a motet for 
six voices; three motets for two voices, 
‘Oculus non vidit’, ‘Qui vult venire’ and 
‘Serve bone’, from the ‘Magnum Opus’, the 
collection of motets made by Lassus’s sons 
and published after his death; the first and 
second ‘Lamentations of Jeremiah’ for 
Holy Saturday, for five voices; three ma- 
drigals to texts by Petrarch: ‘Occhi, Pi- 
angete’ for four voices, ‘Amor, Che 
Ved’Ogni Pensier Aperto’ for five voices, 
and ‘Passan Vostri Triomphi’ for ten 
voices; three chansons to texts by Ron- 
sard: ‘Bon Jour, Mon Coeur’. for four 
voices, ‘La Terre les Eaux Va Beuvant’ 
for five voices, and ‘O Doux Parler’ for 
eight voices; ‘Celebrons Sans Cesse’, a 
canon in unison for four voices; ‘Mais 
Qui Pourroit Estre Celuy?’ a chanson for 
three voices; and the familiar ‘Echo Song’, 
‘O La, O Che Bon Eccho’, for eight voices. 

The ‘Lamentations of Jeremiah’ belong to 
Lassus’s most majestic religious music. But 
equally impressive in its way is the setting 
of Petrarch’s ‘Passan Vostri Triomphi’ in 
which the pomp and magnificence of the 
earth, which wither into dust, are mar- 
velously suggested. The three Ronsard 


settings are miracles of grace and humo: 
And the chanson ‘Mais Qui Pourroit Est: 
Celuy ?’, which is a lament over the loss «j 
a bird eaten by the house cat, is enchan 
ing. In fact, the more of Lassus one hea: 
the more one wants to hear. Mr. Boepp! 
and the Dessoff Choirs left their audienc: 
deeply in debt to them for a series of m: 
morable performances. 5. 





Heida Hermanns, Pianist (Debut) 
Town Hall, Jan. 28, evening: 
Sonata in A Major (Op. Posth.)..... Schubert 
Variations and Fugue on a theme by Handel, 


Muh SSE Dus ecb beudndee vedshedesaceeesses Brahms 
‘An Indian Diary’ (Four Studies on American 


RG TGIUERD |. cc ccdgccteceeseenc¥as usoni 
‘Les Jeux d’Eaux a la Villa d’Este’...... Liszt 
BECCA BORGES. 00600 ccccccesecs A. W. Binder 
PUMA Eulethaksastcavisteceptaniele Shostakovitch 


Coronation Scene from ‘Boris Godunoff’ 
Mussorgsky -Luboshutz 

Schubert and Brahms complement each 
other admirably, and Miss Hermanns 
chose a masterwork by each to form the 
opening part of her program. She played 
the Schubert A Major Sonata with gusto 
and sensitivity of touch. Her interpreta- 
tion of it was satisfactory as far as it 
went, but it barely grazed the surface of 
this mighty sonata. True, this music is full 
of lyricism, but always in the background 
one senses the titanic energy which Schu- 
bert put into it. In the Scherzo, she was 
at her best, playing with limpid tone qual- 
ity and deftness of phrase. 

Miss Hermanns’s playing of the Brahms 
Variations and Fugue on a theme of Han- 
del was admirably artricylate. Rather than 
harden her tone and alfow her playing to 
become strident, in certain of the varia- 
tions she wisely preferred to play lightly. 
The resultant lack of bulk and energy 
made the music seem anemic at times, but 
in the more lyrical variations she proved 
herself an imaginative and resourceful in- 
terpreter. She built the fugue to a resound- 
ing climax, once again without resorting 
to force or brutality. Miss Hermanns 
played with a notable improvement in style 
and authority in the later works on the 
program. She was enthusiastically ap- 
plauded. R. 


Maria Maximovitch, Soprano 


Assisted by Douglas Moore, lecturer. 
‘Gibner King at the piano. Carnegie Cham- 
ber Music Hall, Jan. 22, morning: 


‘Listen to the Mocking Bird’ (Septimus 


REED | icsscucckobarevnis Alice Hawthorne 
‘Come Where My Love Lies 

DEORMING,, 050 ci sv ccrseveeesss Stephen Foster 
JS — poppe epeeennopr crac Arthur Foote 
ET cde venncctvess diel G. W. Chadwick 
<3 are Edward MacDowell 
‘The Lark Now Leaves His Wat’ry 
DED - ni cobindedscbiseseeunsa Horatio Parker 
‘When I Bring You Colored 

WE os dp kavtdacsns<cces John Alden Carpenter 
SF OIE 66.0. sone cdbbakesade Ernest Bloch 
EET > 2<vhncvasehinnneeGiteneel Carl Engel 
TR ID 6.00 ov erkenbicene Charles Loeffler 
‘Grand Is the Scene’.............. Ernst Bacon 
EE Blair Fairchild 
," ee A. Walter Kramer 
‘A Nun Takes the Veil’; ‘The 

a NS iat ey Samuel Barber 
‘When I Died in Berners Street’..Mary Howe 
Song from ‘Twelfth Night’, ‘Come 

DO Rees Douglas Moore 
, « ers Randall Thompson 
‘The Lament of Ian the 

UE sii de kbocccuccesncnd Charles T. Griffes 
IE a6 5 cide nankevcxisede arles Ives 
‘Three Epitaphs’............ Theodore Chanler 
‘The Pasture’; ‘Richard 

MRIS Si uwehy aviccueadenane’ Charles Naginski 


The second in the series of lecture re- 
citals of art song being given by Maria 
Maximovitch with the assistance of vari- 
ous speakers was devoted to American 
works. Douglas Moore spoke about the 
different types of song in the United States 
and commented briefly on the composers 
and the individual compositions. Despite 
occasional trouble with pronunciation, 
Mme. Maximovitch sang with a clarity oi! 
diction and attention to English prosod) 
which many native singers might envy 
Most of the Nineteenth Century songs 
were marred by sugary texts and musica! 
imitativeness, but MacDowell’s ‘The Sea’ 
has worn very well. Among the mos! 
striking of the unfamiliar works of late: 


(Continued on page 263) 
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“SPARKLING GEM OF AN ORCHESTRA. ONE HEARS A LOT ABOUT THE AMERICAN CONDUCTOR 
IND JANSSEN SEEMS TO BE THE ANSWER TO THAT PRAYER.’ ALFRED FRANKENSTEIN 


SAN FRANCISCO CHRONICLE 


“A virtuoso orchestra” 


Lawrence Morton— Script 





“Performance deserved top rating” 


Isabel Morse Jones—Los Angeles Times 


“The concert was epoch making” 
Mildred Couper—Santa Barbara News-Press 


“Magnificent . . . brilliantly blended choirs” 


Florence Lawrence—Los Angeles Examiner 


“A landmark in the musical activity of Los Angeles” 


Vernon Steele—Pacific Coast Musician 


“A refreshing breath of clear, fresh air into a symphony 


concert that has largely grown musty with tradition” 


Richard Drake Saunders— Hollywood Citizen-News 


“This fine orchestra has found its indispensable place in American 


progress musically” 


Carl Bronson—Los Angeles Herald-Express 


“The performance of the extremely difficult Brahms-Rubbra twenty- 


five variations and a Bach-like fugue was nothing short of remarkable” 


Bruno David Ussher—Los Angeles News 





“Performance as impeccable as it is humanly possible to achieve. Janssen is 


unquestionably the top ranking American born symphony conductor” 


aes On 


WERNER JANSSEN CONDUCTOR FOUNDED 1941 


Marjory M. Fisher—San Francisco News 











+ SIX STANDARD SYMPHONY HOUR BROADCASTS IN 1941 « 


Soloists during Ist and 2nd seasons: Helen Traubel—Jose Iturbi— Bartlett and Robertson—Roth Quartet—Eudice Shapiro, 
Concert-master—and Igor Strawinsky, guest-conductor—conducting (February 22, 1942) world premiere of a new work. 


Address all communications to the management, JANSSEN SYMPHONY, 4403 West Eighth St., Los Angeles, Cal. 












Concert Management 


| WILLARD M ATTHEWS 333 333 East 43rd St., New York 
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METROPOLITAN TRIO 
of New York 


James de la Fuente, Violinist 
Thomas Richner, Pianist 
Walter Piasecki, ’Cellist 


An 
Ensemble 
To Be 
Recognized 
By The 
Musical World 
* 


a0 


Concerts This Season 
Coast to Coast 





Gertrude 


HOPKINS 


Harpist 


“Gertrude Hopkins is a gifted harp- 
ist, endowed with skillful digital 
technique, a full, mellow quality of 
tone and a good range of color.” 
New York Times 


“Technical dexterity, colorful shad- 
ing, beauty of expression, and thor- 
ough musicianship were visible in 
Miss Hopkin’s renditions.” 

The Post, Havana, Cuba 


“Miss Hopkins proved herself a 
harpist with a particularly fine tone 
and a dramatic style of interpreta- 
tion.” 

News, San Francisco, Cal. 


“Gertrude Hopkins displayed at 
once the superiorities of her tech- 
nique as well as her artistic tem- 
perament. Her solos comprised 
works in varying styles in which 
were revealed all the possibilities 
of this complicated instrument. 
Each phrase was a work of art, 
each passage called forth admira- 
tion for her clear technique and 
musical sensitivity. Proved her- 
self an artist of wide attainments 
in her executions as well as in 
her interpretations.” 

El Pais, Havana, Cuba 


Concerts This Season 
























Democracy in Action! 


STRAWBRIDGE 


Presents for the Season of 1942-43 


His company of ten in 
The Ballets 


“DANIEL BOONE” 


and 
“Christopher Columbus” 
& 


Outstanding Appearances 


N. Y. Philharmonic-Symphony 
The Philadelphia Orchestra 
The Philadelphia Forum 
Metropolitan Opera House, N. Y. 
Chicago Civic Opera Company 
Ravinia Opera Company 
Philadelphia Grand Opera Co. 
New York Opera Comique 
Robin Hood Dell Concerts, Phila. 
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CONCERTS 
THIS SEASON 


Teachers and students have acclaimed 
it as the finest thing of its kind they 
have ever had. Every school and col- 
lege throughout the country ought to 
have “Daniel Boone.” 
Mrs. Parker O. Griffith, 
Griffith Music Foundation, 
N k, N. 


“Daniel Boone,”’ Edwin Strawbridge’s three-act nar- 
rative ballet, is fine stuff for junior theatregoers, for 
the narration is historically informative, the sets and 
costumes create the atmosphere of an earlier Ameri- 
can day and the Indian war dances lend great 
theatrical excitement to the occasion. 

Walter Terry, New York Herald-Tribune 





STUYVESANT ‘TRIO 


Dorothy DeLay 
Violinist Helen Brainard 
Pianist Nellis DeLay 


*Cellist 





An 
Ensemble 


of 
CONSUMMATE 
ARTISTRY 
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| PRESENTS FOR SEASON 1942-1943 | 
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APPEARANCES LAST TWO SEASONS 
Management Milton Bendiner, 113 West 57th Street, New York, until April, 1942 
Thomas Earl 
Pianist Baritone 


Award Winner PRESS COMMENTS 
NAUMBURG “Earl Ashcroft is a well grounded 
M USICAL and well a singer. i voice has 
Foundation (1940) sally peo aa : mies of 


good taste.” 


MACDOWELL CLUB New York Times 





= 
1941 Prize Winner a ae 
N. Y. STATE with training at the University” of 
FEDERATION poceery YA ‘Tews Tall, He 
of MUSI C CLUBS possessess a naturally pleasing 





baritone voice.” 


* New York Herald Tribune 


70 SOME RECENT APPEARANCES 
Town Hall, New York City 
Academy of Music, Brooklyn, New York 
C one erts This Se ason Twentieth Century Club, Brooklyn, New York 
Featured Soloist (13 wks.) Gen. Motors Radio Broadcasts—NBC 





















= Concert Management 


| WILL ARD MATTHEWS #333 East 43rd St., New York 













Exponent Latin-American Songs 


“Miss André in offering her recitals over this radio 
station scored an outstanding success in our native 
folk lore rhythms.” 


JULIE 





ANDRE 


Specialized Programs in Songs of 
Cuba, Brazil, Mexico and Peru 


“The American singer with an exquisite personality and beautiful 
voice before the microphones of “Radiodifusion O’Shea” spe- 
cializes in songs of the Latin Americas. She sang with gracious 


Diario de la Marina, Havana, Cuba a = ness and vivacity. Her debut was a great success. 
El Pais, Havana, Cuba 












Mary Gale 
HAFFORD 


Violinist 
“Technical skill and musicianship.” 
N. Y. Herald-Tribune 


“Brilliant, rich tone.” Star, Indianapolis 


“Warmth of tone—purity of style.” 
Kansas City Star 


Elwyn 


CARTER 


American Baritone 


40 Concerts 


Southern Tour, April-May 1942 
Soloist: Handel & Haydn Society, Boston 
(Thompson Stone, Conductor) 

April 12, 1942, in Verdi’s “Requiem” 















Florence 


MANNING 


Soprano 
Concert — Oratorio — Radio 
Outstanding Appearances 
CONCERT 


Adelphi College, Garden City, L. I.; Franklin Institute, 
Philadelphia, Pa.; Drexel Institute, Philadelphia, Pa.; 
Susquehanna University, Selingsgrove, Pa.; University of 


Pennsylvania. RADIO 

WABC—Gulf Program (15 weeks); WJZ—General Motors; WFIL— 
Strawbridge & Clothier: WiZ—Radio City Music Hall (‘Die 
Walkiire’); KYW—Hour of Peace; WIP—St. Luke Programs. 


BIART 
SYMPHONIETTA 


Victor Biart, Conductor 
(17 Musicians) 


Strings—W oodwinds—Brass 
Percussion—Harp 



















Willard 
YOUNG 


Tenor 
Recent Appearances 


Chattanooga May Festival—‘ Aida” 
Wollaston Glee Club—Wollaston, Mass. 
Police Association of Hamilton, Ontario, Canada 
Worcester Festival, Worcester, Mass. 
Lindsborg Festival, Lindsborg, Kansas 
Fleischmann Yeast Hour—(Guest) 
Hartford Oratorio Society—Hartford, Conn. 
St. Matthew Passion 
Soloist—Palmolive Beauty Box Operettas 
Catskill Glee Club—Catskill, N. Y. 
Soloist—Colgate Hour 


Paula 
Contralto 
Concerts Ss 
New London Oratorio Society, New Radio 
London, Conn. Cities Service 
Cadek Choral Society, Chattanooga, Tenn. Bayer Aspirin 
University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Ivory Soap 
i Davey Tree 


Minn. 
Toledo Choral Society, Toledo, O. 


“A contralto voice of rare quality and unusual range. She 
colors her tone exquisitely and sings with confidence and 
feeling.”’ —Toledo Times 





















BECHTEL and STEINMETZ 


Duo Pianists 


“the evening, from beginning to end, was a delight, 
with the program standing as a model in content 
and arrangement. .. . They played with a pianistic 
elan that went hand in hand with a communicative 
musical intelligence. . . .” 

Rochester Times-Union 

Recent Appearances 
Eastman School of Music, Rochester, N. Y. 
Three Arts Club, Baltimore, Md. 


Davidson College, Davidson, N. C. 
Lynchburg Women’s Club, Lynchburg, Va. 


Southern Tour, February, 1942 


Robert 


NICHOLSON 


Baritone 


Recent Appearances 


Soloist in Delius’ ‘Sea Drift,” Sir Thomas Beecham 
Conducting 
Columbia Broadcasting System 


Formerly with Metropolitan Opera Co. (Spring Season) 
“Schola Cantorum” with N. Y. Philharmonic Symphony 
Orchestra 





+ + projected his part with skill and authority. His 
tone was appealing and his style admirable.” 
—New York Sun 


















Marie 


MONTAIN 


Lyric-Coloratura Soprano 
C oncert—Radio—O pera—O peretta 


A few recent Engagements 


Soloist—Radio City Music Hall 
Shubert Operettas—Randall Island—Jones Beach 
San Carlo Opera Company—Center Theatre, New York City 
Rochester Civic Opera—Rochester, New York 
Broadcasts— 
National Broadcasting Company 
-Q.X.R, W.N.Y.C. 








FRED MURIEL 


HUFSMITH and WILSON 


Tenor Soprano 
Broadcasting ge pl - 
ary Lou 

N. B. C. NB OG. 


Coast to Coast Show Boat Hour 


Duet Recitalists 























“PRESENTS FOR SEASON 1942-43 | 
The Dona 
Madrigalists GA se 


Tenor 


60 Re-engaged—Handel & Haydn Society, Boston 
(Thompson Stone, Conductor) 


In Verdi’s “Requiem” and “Psalmus Hungaricus” 





> | 
| 














Concerts Thirteen weeks Schubert's Production, “Student Prince” 
‘ Eight weeks—Leading roles Paper Mill Playhouse, 
This Season Millburn, N. J. 


Thirteen weeks—Opera “Under the Stars,"’ Dallas, Texas 





Emily James 


GOTH de la FUENTE 


So Violinist 
ex 40 CONCERTS THIS SEASON 
Opera—Concer t—Radio Nine Consecutive First Prizes in the 


National Federation Music Clubs Contest 


Recent Soloist: Concert Footlights First Prize—R.C.A. Victor Young Artist Contest 
A remarkable talent! A tone of expressive beauty, pene- 


trating and personal—excitingly dramatic at times, at others 
Program Broadcast NBC intimately tender. James de la Fuente will make his mark! 


—Albert Spalding 





James June 


MONTGOMERY | HESS KELLY 


Soprano 


Recent Appearances 


rap Philadelphia Orchestra, Philadelphia, Pa. During the past few seasons, Miss Kelly has appeared 
Fritz, Reiner, Conductor ee (Die Meistersinger) at Guild Hall in East Hampton as soloist, under the baton 
Orpheus Club, Wilmi ton, Del. of Victor Harris; also as soloist with the St. Cecilia Club 
Orpheus Club, Philadelphia, Pa. in New York City, under the able conductorship of 
x Trenton Symphony Orchestra, Trenton Willard Sektberg. Another achievement which Miss Kelly 
It has been my pleasure to have as a guest artist at the has to her credit is the winning of the Silver Medal Award 
concerts of my Choral Clubs, James Montgomery. His well presented to her by the Music Education League of New 
trained voice of lyric quality, his perfect style of interpre- York City, in a competition for adult singers conducted in 
tation and his pleasing personality make his audience an Steinway Hall. 
enthusiastic one and return engagements follow.” C oncert—Radio—O peretta 


—Alberto Bimboni, Conductor 





Judith Gordon 
DONIGER DILWORTH 





Dr P Baritone 

amatic Soprano MAC DOWELL CLUB AWARD WINNER—1940 
R E Two years scholarship Institute of Musical Art. 
ecent ngagements Five-week concert tour con- “Cosi fan tutte,” “Boheme,” 
Sch tracted for season of 1941- “Tales of Hoffmann,’ ‘‘Bar- 

chenectady Symphony Orchestra 1942 through middle-west ber of Seville.” 
Glenville State Teachers College Sochce “Vevar Coenen Sar Supt —Mlew! -Usiverciey, 
Susquehaffna University, Selingsgrove, Pa. em and Juilliced pro: St. Louis Opera, “Three 


ductions, ‘Magic Flute,” Musketeers,”” Summer, 1941. 


Adelaide Jack 
as: £2 CA st iva % 








Baritone 
Contralto 

Star of the Sonja Henie Ice Extrava- 
“Excellent voice . . . aroused audi t husi- ‘ i 
astic applause.” Beablae Lodeer, Patio. danza, “It Happens on Ice,” appearing 
sh wile elt aa . currently at the Center Theatre, New 

velvet smoothness. Seattle Star York City 
“Voice of ample range and power—natural rich- : 
ness of quality. Times, Buffalo, N. Y. C oncert—O pera—Radio—O peretta 











COMPLETE LIST OF ARTISTS FOR SEASON 1942-43 


a " SOPRANOS - ee VIOLINISTS SPECIAL ATTRACTIONS 
argaret Daum Florence Manning eorgia Graves Mary Gale Hafford Ballet: Edwi i 
Lucia Graeser June Hess Kelly Paula Hemminghaus James de la Fuente ‘oan Ten) "Denki Beone” 
Judith Doniger Muriel Wilson Adelaide de Loca “Christopher Columbus” ; 
Emily Goth Elizabeth Mackeown Virginia Kendrick DUO PIANISTS ; . : 
Gaile Darlington Merie Moatain Bechtel and Steinmetz Ensembles: Westminster Choir (by arr. 
BARITONES fe PIANIST with = sr ar Ph a N. J.) 
, Elwyn Carter Robert Nichél , 2 aagenee 
TENORS Jack Kilty Gordon cco Thomas Richner Timely: Julie André, Exponent of 
} Anna Rha. Robert Crawford [Earl Ashcroft HARPIST ese oniggy Baa The Biart 
ames Montgomery Gertrede Heokie ymphonietta (17 musicians) 
Fred Hufsmith TRIOS _— Entertaining: Gaile Darlington, songs 


Donald Gage Metropolitan Trio of New York ’CELLIST i ; ili. 
Eric Thorson Stuyvesant Trio Harold Bemko i" en ee 
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MUSICAL AMERICA for February 10, 1942 


THE BALLET RUSSE 


A Trio from ‘Gaité Parisienne’ 


THE BALLET RUSSE 
In ‘Capriccio Espagnole’ and (Inset) ‘Les Sylphides' 


Marcus Blechman 


MIRIAM WINSLOW and 
FOSTER FITZ-SIMONS 


TASHAMIRA 


: EUGENE LORING 
ee Head of the Loring Dance Group 


LA MERI 
In the Hindu Dance, ‘Deva Murti’ 


CAROLA GOYA 


JAN VEEN 
and 


ERICKA 
LISA MARTHA GRAHAM, ERICK HAWKINS and THIMEY 


" PARNOVA NINA FONAROFF in ‘Punch and the Judy’ —— N 
Maurice Seymour 





MUSICAL AMERICA for February 10, 


THE BALLET THEATRE THE BALLET THEATRE 
‘Three Virgins and a Devil’ A Scene from ‘Bluebeard’ and (Inset) Irina Baronova and Anton Dolin in the Same Work 


THE BALLET THEATRE 
A Tableau from ‘Slavonika' 


Fritz Henle 
ATTY VAN DEN BERG in a Jota 


VOLKOVA 
in ‘Holiday’ 


CARMEN 
AMAYA 


s MIRIAM 
EDWIN MARMEIN 


STRAWBRIDGE in ‘Russian 


Fantasia’ 





Soichi Sunami Maurice Seymour 





—— 
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Joseph Cole 


Baritone 





“..» A NEGRO BARITONE WHO NEEDS 
TO FEAR NO COMPARISON WITH ANY 


OTHER SINGER ...” 
—HERMAN DEVRIES, CHICAGO AMERICAN 







‘A VOICE OF SUPERB QUALITY PRO- 


DUCED WITH SCRUPULOUS EXACTNESS.” 
—EUGENE STINSON, CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 










“ON THE HIGH ROAD TO SUCCESS.” 
—CECIL SMITH, CHICAGO TRIBUNE 






Now Booking For 1942-43 Season 







Management : 


CONCERT DIVISION, NEW YORK MADRIGAL SOCIETY 
113 West 57th Street, New York City 
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CLUB IN ATLANTA 
VOTES OPERA VISIT 


Approves Plan to Bring Metro- 
politan as Part of “Music 
in Defense” Program 


ATLANTA, GA., Feb. 1.—The Atlanta 
Music Club, Mrs. Harold N. Cooledge, 
president, at the executive board meet- 
ing on Jan. 21, approved the plans sub- 
mitted to continue the season of Met- 
ropolitan Opera. There was some dis- 
sension on the part of a few of the mem- 
bers that because of the war such a 
festival should be abandoned. But it 
was finally agreed unanimously that the 
series of opera must be carried on as in 
former years as a part of the “Music 
in Defense” program. 

Dorothy Maynor was heard in re- 
cital on Jan. 16 at the Municipal Audi- 
torium. She gave a characteristic pro- 
gram, receiving vociferous applause. 
She was presented with a huge bouquet 
of pink roses from her sorority here, 
Delta Sigma Beta. 

Josephine MHarreld, noted Atlanta 
Negro pianist, was presented in recital 
on Jan. 23, at Sale Hall Chapel, More- 
house College. Miss Harreld’s appear- 
ance was sponsored by the committee 
in charge of the celebration of the sev- 
enty-fifth anniversary of the founding 
of Morehouse College. Her program 
was scholarly performed. 

Tribute Paid to Teachers 

The Atlanta Music Club paid tribute 
to the teachers in Atlanta, who had 
been in the profession for twenty-five 
or more years, at the monthly Wednes- 
day evening musicale on Jan. 14. Mrs. 
Stanton C. Therrel, third vice-presi- 
dent of the club arranged the program 
offered by J. T. Pittman, Atlanta pian- 
ist, organist and teacher; Mrs. Frank 
Harrold, soprano, accompanied by Mrs. 
Charles Chalmers; Byron Warner, 
tenor, at the head of the voice depart- 
ment of the University of Georgia, 
Athens, accompanied by Michael Mc- 
Dowell, teacher of piano on the faculty 
at the University of Georgia. Dr. Mal- 
colm H. Dewey, at the head of the Fine 
Arts Department, Emory University 
and director of the Emory Glee Club 
and Little Symphony, gave the speech 
of tribute. The teachers honored were 
Mesdames J. G. Addy, Watler Bedard, 
Armand Carroll, S. R. Christie, Jr., 
Lily D. Caldwell, Mary Griffith Dobbs, 
Mildred H. French, Jane M. Mattingly, 
Kurt Mueller, M. E. Patterson, Theo- 
dora Morgan Stephens, Grace Lee 
Townsend, Marian Jackson Vaughan, R. 
Wayne Wilson; Misses M. Ethel Beyer, 
Eda Bartholomew, Margaret Hecht, 
Evelyn Jackson, Lula Clark King, Nana 
Tucker, Hazel Wood; Dr. C. W. 
Dieckman, Lewis H. Johnson, Georg 
Fr. Lindner, W. W. Leffingwell, Dr. 
Charles Sheldon, Jr., Earle Chester 
Smith, 





HELEN KNox SPAIN 


MUSIC CLUB PRESENTS 
BALTIMORE COMPOSERS 








Gutekunst, Thatcher and Moses Works 
Heard—Gundry Gives Eleventh 
Peabody Recital 

BALtTimoreE, Feb. 5.—Baltimore com- 
posers came into prominence at the 
meeting of the Baltimore Music Club 
on Jan. 24, when the program gave 
representation to Kathryn Gutekunst’s 
setting for soprano and alto ‘Love’s 
Springtide’, and to two examples of 
stylistic violin writing, | Howard 





Thatcher’s ‘Allegro con fuoco’ from h 
Concerto, and Abram Moses’s Allegr 
These compositions were clever! 
played by Sidney Tretick, violinist. 

Elsie Kraft, soprano, assisted Kathry: 
Gutekunst in the interpretation « 
‘Love’s Springtide’; Frederick Grie 
singer, pianist, contributed one move 
ment of the Brahms D Minor Concert: 
assisted by Sarah Stylman Zierler a 
the second piano. Henry Krumrei: 
tenor, presented a brace of song: 
Doris Nigh Zahn, Agnes Von Rintell, 
and Howard R. Thatcher were the ac 
companists. 

The eleventh Peabody recital on Jan 
23 was given by Roland Gundry, violin 
ist, with Eugene Helmer at the piano. 
A conventional program served fo: 
iechnical disclosure. An adequate ton: 
and facile command made this hack 
neyed program bearable to the slende: 
audience. Pi ee. Be 


PHILADELPHIANS PAY 
VISIT TO ATLANTA 


Ormandy Conducts Quaker 
City Orchestra on All 
Star Concert Series 


ATLANTA, Ga., Feb. 2.—The Phila- 
delphia Orchestra, Eugene Ormandy, 
conductor, the fourth event on All Star 
Concert Series, was presented on Jan. 
22 at the Municipal Auditorium. A 
tremendous ovation was given by the 
audience of 5,000. The program in- 
cluded the Overture in D Minor, Han- 
del-Ormandy; Symphony No. 2 in D, 
Sibelius; “The Mission’ and ‘Fiesta’ 
from ‘San Juan Capistrano’, McDon- 
ald; ‘Pictures at an Exhibition’, Mus- 
sorgsky. 

A project sponsored by the Atlanta 
Music Club which is attracting inter- 
state attention is the Music Club Choral 
Society, Haskell L. Boyter, conductor. 
Unique in its three-year season, was 
the recent concert given in combination 
with the Chattanooga Civic Chorus, J. 
Oscar Miller, conductor. This repre- 
sented two states, Georgia and Tennes- 
see, with its two outstanding choral 
organizations appearing in two joint 
concerts, first in Atlanta and then in 
Chattannoga. 

The works performed were ‘The 
Swan and the Skylark’ by A. Goring 
Thomas, and ‘Christmas Oratorio’ by 
Saint-Saéns. The soloists for the At- 
lanta concert were Agnes Davis, sop- 
rano; Lydia Summers, contralto; Joseph 
Victor Laderoute, tenor; Glenn Dar- 
win, baritone, accompanied by C. W. 
Dieckman, organist, Mrs. Charles Chal- 
mers and Mrs. Haskell L. Boyter, 
pianists. Mr. Boyter conducted. The 
concert was given in Presser Hall at 
Agnes Scott College, with a capacity 
audience. The soloists were the same 
at the Chattanooga concert with the ex- 
ception of the contralto, who was Doris 
Doe. 

This was the second concert of the 
twelfth season for the Chattanooga 
Civic Chorus at the Memorial Audi- 
torium. Mr. Miller conducted. An 
orchestra of thirty pieces, assisted by 
Carl D. Scheibe, organist and Frances 
Hall Hill accompanied. 

HeLten Knox SPAIN 











Melchior Sings in New Bedford 
New Beprorp, Mass., Feb. 2.— 
Lauritz Melchior, tenor of the Metro- 
politan Opera Company, gave a recita! 
in the High School Auditorium on th« 
afternoon of Jan. 25. Civic member: 
from neighboring communities attended 








CONCERT MANAGEMENT VERA BULL HULL 


101 WEST 55th STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


Presents for Season 1942-1943 











The Rothschild String Quartet 


Fritz ROTHSCHILD, first violin EUGENIE LIMBERG, viola 


CHRISTINE PHILLIPSON, second violin LILLIAN REHBERG, cello 


"HIGHLY SKILLED QUARTET— 
MUSICIANSHIP, FINISH AND BRILLIANCE" 


Columbia “Add-A-Part”’ Records 











RUBINSTEIN and LOESSER 


“Rank as first of the two piano teams.” 

: N. Y. JOURNAL-AMERICAN 
“Quite the best team this year.” CUE 
“Confirmed their right to rank as the best of the two-in-one 
ensembles.” N. Y. WORLD TELEGRAM 


Columbia Records 





Sonia 


ESSIN 


Contralto 


“Sonia Essin possesses a true con- 
tralto of rich, dark and beautiful 
timbre; a voice whose lower regis- 
ter inevitably summons the utter- 
ance of Erda.” 


—NEW YORK TIMES 





Opera - Recital - Oratorio - Concert 


Myron 


TAY LOR 


Tenor 


“A brilliant lyric tenor, capable of 
a wide range of musical expression 
and used with exceptional intelli- 
gence.” 


-RICHMOND NEWS LEADER 


OPERA 
ORATORIO ® CONCERT ® RADIO 








JOHN POWELL, Distinguished American Pianist 





GIANNA BERNHARD, Brilliant Czech Lyric Soprano 





BARBARA DARLYS, Dramatic Soprano 
Lithuanian State Opera Company 





JOANNE de NAULT, Canadian Contralto 





LA MERI, Acclaimed in 34 countries as the most 
cultured and versatile dancer of all times. 
Program of "Dances of Many Lands" 





ALFRED HOPKINS, American Tenor 





PAULINA RUVINSKA, American Pianist 








NEW YORK THEATRE GROUP, Jan Linderman, Director 
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LOS ANGELES HEARS 
THREE CONDUCTORS 


Wallenstein Ends Tenure— 
Bronislaw Gimpel and 
Coates Also Appear 

Los ANGELEs, Feb. 2.—Starting a 
new year in the war zone with its in- 
evitable adjustments, Alfred Wallen- 
stein justified the Philharmonic con- 
certs as a necessity of morale in his 
final programs on Jan. 22 and 23. 

The concert list was Russian but 
widely varied. Beginning with the Rach- 
maninoff Second Symphony, which is 
almost a novelty here, Wallenstein led 
the Shostakovich Suite from the ballet, 
‘The Golden Age’. The Arensky Va- 
riations on a Theme by Tchaikowsky 
fed beauty into the troubled minds of 
the capacity audience, after the angu- 
lar syncopations and contemporary bol- 
shevism of Shostakovich. 

‘The Golden Age’ intrigued the audi- 
ence. They laughed aloud and made 
moués at its destructive harmonies. The 
essence of Wallenstein’s ability as a 
conductor, some of which is potential, 
confronted the skeptical in the Over- 
ture-Fantasy, ‘Romeo and Juliet’ by 
Tchaikovsky. The Philharmonic played 
to advantage in this second pair under 
Wallenstein. He has conducted two 
symphony pairs, a Santa Barbara con- 
cert that was a sensational success and 
two coast-to-coast broadcasts. His quick 
intuitions and sound heart for the mu- 
sic helped the orchestra and the com- 
munity to rise above the war environ- 
ment in which we live and work. 


As audience and travel limitations 
rise in the West, we shall evidently be 
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Albert Coates 


able to call upon a list of gifted resi- 
dent and youthful artists. At the Phil- 
harmonic Young People’s concert on 
Jan. 17, Bronislaw Gimpel, concert- 
master, conducted with his brother, Ja- 
kob Gimpel, pianist extraordinary, play- 
ing the second Rachmaninoff Con- 
certo. Mr. Gimpel has conducted a 
Youth Orchestra here, but this was his 
first performance in public and he was 
immediately successful. He has a good 
beat and knows what he wants. 
Young Artists Play 

Three young people were chosen by 
audition to play with the Philharmonic 
under Albert Coates’s direction on Jan. 
24. Both concerts were held on Satur- 
day morning and the capacity audience 
of youngsters all tried to get back stage 
to express their delight. Olive Mae 


Beach, coloratura, is a high school 
senior, a program girl at Hollywood 
Bowl and a real singer. She chose ‘Ah, 
Fors e lui’ and managed its difficulties 
with no apparent effort. An exceptional 
voice and exact intonation have brought 
this young artist to the fore. Her 
teacher is Bertha Vaughn. Xenia Anita 
Sleinsky is a college girl whose parents 
are professional violinists. She played 
the Chopin piano Concerto with a firm 
hand and a musicianly grasp. She has 
studied with Theodore Saidenberg. 
Roderick Krohn, a young college boy, 
played the Tchaikovsky Concerto for 
violin, displaying a beautiful tone and 
a musical sensitivity that promises a 
future as a concert artist. He studies 
with Vera Barstow. Mr. Coates con- 
ducts children’s concerts con amore. 
The youngsters love his witty comments. 

The WPA Orchestra under James 
Sample gave a good account of Radie 
Britain’s ‘Prelude to a Drama’, in the 
Embassy Auditorium on Jan, 21. It is 
a romantic work of a Hollywood wo- 
man and has been played frequently in 
Chicago, several times under Stock. 
The soloist was Raissa L. Kaufman, a 
Russian pianist who is a welcome ad- 
dition in our midst. Her performance 
of the Rachmaninoff second Concerto 
was astonishing in its power and satis- 
fying in its perception of the composer’s 
intention. She had an ovation. 

IsABEL Morse JONES 





Kreisler Plans Carnegie Hall Recital 

Fritz Kreisler, who was injured by 
a truck last April, will give a recital in 
Carnegie Hall this month. The violin- 
ist’s first appearance in public since the 
accident was in Albany on Jan. 28 when 
he was greeted by an audience of 3,000. 
Two weeks earlier he recorded some of 
his own melodies in Philadelphia. 





DALLAS CELEBRATES 
SINGER ANNIVERSARY 


Mayor Congratulates Symphony 
Conductor on Fourth Year 
of Leadership 


Datias, Feb. 5.—The Dallas Sym- 
phony gave on Jan. 25 and 26 its fourth 
pair of programs, before large and en 
thusiastic audiences at Fair Park Audi- 
torium. The orchestra under Jacques 
Singer opened the program with a 
splendid rendition of Symphony No. 7, 
in C, by Schubert. After the intermis- 
sion, Sidney Foster played with the or- 
chestra Tchaikovsky’s Piano Concerto 
No. 1, in B Flat Minor. He was given 
an ovation at the close of his fine per- 
formance. 

This occasion was the fourth anni- 
versary of Mr. Singer’s leadership of 
the orchestra, and during the intermis- 
sion a tribute was paid to him by the 
mayor of Dallas, J. Woodall Rodgers. 
Mr. Rodgers also stressed the fine work 
of the president of the Symphony So- 
ciety of Dallas, Henry C. Coke, Jr., 
and his sister, Mrs. Alex Camp, vice- 
president of the organization, which 
maintains and operates the orchestra. 

MABEL CRANFILL 








Gorodnitzki to Fly to Havana Concerts 

With submarine packs on the prowl 
and Havana harbor being mined it was 
deemed expedient to have Sascha Go- 
rodnitzki, pianist, fly to his concert en- 
gagements with the Sociedad Pro-Arte 
Musical in Havana. Mr. Gorodnitzki 
will fly back to Miami and then proceed 
by train to his other engagements along 
the eastern seaboard. 








STANDARD.” 


New York Times: 


New York Post: 





WELL.” 


New York Herald Tribune: 


"THE RANGE WAS GENEROUS AND THE 
QUALITY OF TONE PLEASING. THE MIDDLE 
AND THE LOWER TONES, APPEALINGLY 
; WARM IN HUE, MAINTAINED A LAUDABLE 


“SHE WAS AT HER BEST IN THE QUIETER, 
SLOWER SELECTIONS, FOR IN THESE IT WAS 
A PLEASURE TO HEAR THE SUSTAINED 
STEADY TONES OF HER MIDDLE REGISTER." 


“A PLEASING VOICE WHICH SHE USES 


“AGAIN SHOWED SHE IS A SINGER WITH AN ATTRACTIVE 
PERSONALITY AND A WELL SCHOOLED VOICE OF FINE QUALITY” 

















JANET BUSH 


Mezzo-C ontralto 
TOWN HALL—JANUARY 17, 1942 


PERSONAL REPRESENTATIVE: JOSEPHINE VILA, INC., 119 WEST 57th STREET, NEW YORK 


New York World Telegram: 


“SHE DELIVERED HER ASSIGNMENT WITH 
CONSIDERABLE FINISH. MISS BUSH PLEASED 
HER AUDIENCE.” 


New York Sun: 


“HER VOICE HAS A BASICALLY GOOD 
TEXTURE AND AMPLE VOLUME.” 


New York Journal-American: 


“SHE MADE A PLEASANT IMPRESSION IN 
THE NUMBERS DEMANDING SENSITIVITY 
AND REFINED STYLE." 


NEW YORK TIMES 
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CONCERT MANAGEMENT RICHARD COPLEY er aida 
CHARLES N. DRAKE, abetan Presents for Season 1942-43 
“THE FINEST ENSEM- 
JAMES | BLE PLAYING I HAVE 
EVER HEARD.” 


FRISKIN 


PIANIST 





| Olin Downes, 


NEW YORK TIMES: 


| “When James Friskin gives a piano 





recital the audience may expect 
music eminently worth the per- 
formance of a high-minded inter- 
preter. ... Seldom has a pianist 
offered a program so well con- 
trasted, so rich in material and so 
rewarding for the lover of great 
music. It was distinguished in 
every item.” 


amo a & 


NEW YORK SUN: 


“Mr. Friskin’s performance of the 
Debussy preludes was something 
to be remembered with delight. 
His tone was mellow, his inter- 
pretations admirable in design and 
poetic in quality. ... The audience 
was moved to long and vigorous 
demonstrations of pleasure.” 


ao mm & 


NEW YORK HERALD-TRIBUNE: 


“Mr. Friskin is an interpreter of 
much emotional power as well as a 
musician of scholarship and tech- 
nical accomplishment. . . . The 


| Mozart had eloquence and dignity. 


. The Polonaise-Fantasie had 
notable breadth and mass along 
with poetic imagination.” 


a a & 


N. Y. WORLD-TELEGRAM: 


“Depth, intensity and warmth 
characterized his reading of the 
Beethoven, as well as a poetic in- 
timacy that delved deep into the 
personal mood of the music. . . 
Phrasing, nuance, dynamic scaling, 
treatment of detail, all were of 
the highest order.” 


ano me & 


BOOKING NOW FOR 
1942-43 








eer nneth Rhoads, 
> Michigan Daily, 
Jan, 24, 1942 


3 CONCERTS, JAN. 1943 


FILES 


Minneapolis Symphony, Duluth Symphony, 





ROTH QUARTET 


ROTH WEINSTOCK EDEL SHAIER 
REENGAGED: ANN ARBOR CHAMBER MUSIC FESTIVAL, 


ADA 
BELLE 











Chicago Women’s Symphony 








THE SOPRANO YOU’VE 
St. Louis Municipal Opera. . . 
Chattanooga Music Festival . 


CONTRALTO 
BEEN HEARING ABOUT 
Texas Rose Bowl Festival .. . 


. Cincinnati Orpheus Club. . 


SANDLIN. 
ZINA ALVERS 


MEZZO-SOPRANO 
CAROLYN and EARLE Duo Song Programs 


RANEY BLAKESLEE 


LYRIC COLORATURA TENOR 


JOSEF HONTI 


CONDUCTOR ... PIANIST 


World Telegram 








‘A Natural Voice of Power, Warmth and Roundness.”’ . Times 

















“A musician to his fingertips."—N. Y. “Rugged vigor and ripe musicianship."—N. Y. Times 


Dw-Pianiss: WVIQLETTE and HELENE 


COFFER-CHANTAL 


“TONES THAT RANGED FROM THE MOST DELICATE TINT TO THE DEEPEST HUES.” American 














‘Crystalline delicacy . . . Fine sweep and lovely line . . Extremely plastic . . . Striking personal beauty.”- Y. Times 


TASHAMIRA 


DANCE RECITALS ... SOLOIST WITH ORCHESTRA . DANCE FESTIVAL PROGRAMS 








ALSO INCLUDED ARE 
MORIZ ROSENTHAL, Pianist JOHN HAMILL, Tenor 
GEORGES ZASLAWSKY, Conductor GEORGINA DIETER, Mezzo Soprano 
ANDOR FOLDES, Pianist LUCIE BIGELOW ROSEN, Thereminist 
DIANA STEINER, Violinist MAX ROSEN, Violinist 
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The Issue 


HE first of MusicAL America’s Special Is- 

sues was published soon after the close of the 
Spanish-American war. The tenth and eleventh, 
published in the Autumns of 1917 and 1918, were 
wartime issues. Now, the thirty-fourth comes 
from the presses at a time when the United States 
is engaged in the most titanic struggle that hu- 
manity has known. The immediate perspective for 
music has narrowed, so far as our own people are 
concerned, to this country and our neighbors in 
Canada, Mexico and the republics of Central and 
South America. But this is a great and self-suffic- 
ing block. Fortunately our dependence on the 
music of European countries had waned steadily 
in the years before Hitler plunged the Old World 
into its second great cataclysm of a little more 
than two decades. While we remained non-bel- 
ligerent, building our “Arsenal of Democracy,” 
the last of our musical tethers to the European 
nations fell away. For the first time in our his- 
tory we were musically alone, save as we had de- 
veloped new ties with our neighbors of the West- 
ern Hemisphere. 

There followed no dislocation of our musical 
life. We found we needed no props from abroad. 
We were ready for the complete independence 
that in a sense was forced upon us, after years 
of a steady gravitation toward the goal that thus 
finally was achieved. In last year’s Special Issue, 
the thirty-third of the line, particular attention 
was devoted to our Latin-American friends. Now 
that we are at war, and they are leagued with us 
for the protection of our hemisphere, the ties be- 
tween us, musically as otherwise, are closer than 
ever before. Consequently, they have again been 
given liberal representation here. 

That this is a war issue, the features and pic- 
torial pages make amply clear. Musicat AMER- 
1ca stands for all that the country’s men in uni- 
form are ready and eager to defend, and we are 
recalling in our editorial and pictorial pages the 
part played by music in the last war, as well as de- 
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tailing what now is being undertaken to bring 
music into the lives of the service men of today. 

Every Special Issue is a forecast issue. In war, 
as in peace, this largest of all publications of its 
kind aims to present a panorama of the musical 
activities and plans of the nation, and to present 
a survey of important activities elsewhere. Again, 
our thanks—and, we have no doubt, those of our 
readers—go to the army of correspondents who 
have compiled the multitude of forecast articles 
from American cities, that, along with the news 
reports, special articles, pictorial pages, artist sup- 
plements, and other features, supply the backbone 
of this thirty-fourth Special Issue. 





“Unity Through Music”’ 


HIS is an all-out war. Every resource of 

the nation must be mobilized and devoted 
without stint or cavil to the common cause. Music 
must be made to count for those at the front and 
for those at home. We must stand by it, as it will 
stand by us in the days of trial that are upon us, 
no one of us knows for how long. Above all, 
it is of vital importance that we keep our heads 
and hearts high. Music is our friend in need, 
as those of us who remember from personal ex- 
perience the part it played in the last Great War 
have good cause to know. 

With the armed forces everywhere, music is 
playing its part. It must play an even greater 
part, as our war plans and needs are expanded 
beyond anything the nation or the world has ever 
seen. We are only at the beginning. The mili- 
tary morale agencies, aided by civilian organiza- 
tions that already are doing an important work, 
must have everyone’s best co-operation. Our sol- 
diers, sailors and marines, drawn as they are 
from homes where the radio and the phonograph 
have played an unprecedented role in enlarging 
the music consciousness of an entire people, are 
music-hungry as nO such multitudes of fighting 
men ever were before, in the history of wars or 
of the world. For many the war will mean an 
enlarged horizon in music, as in all of life. From 
farms and from small towns, from mountain dis- 
tricts and remote localities where relatively little 
music was available—though the last decade revo- 
lutionized much of this—men of the various serv- 
ices are now finding themselves within reach of 
cultural centres where music of a high quality is 
to be heard. For many, this is a cherished dream 
come true. The fortunes of war may be good as 
well as bad. Life is being given a new meaning, 
a new impetus, a new fulfillment by the cultural 
contacts that the present grim business is making 
possible for uncounted numbers of service men 
who have been under-privileged in the past. 

Music in the cities must go on, while music in 
the camps develops into something to rival and 
surpass the memorable achievements in World 
War I. Not only must music in the cities go on, 
it must maintain its standards and keep fully oc- 
cupied the artists and organizations, the multi- 
tudes of musicians, on whose shoulders will fall 
the duty and great privilege of holding high the 
banner of music throughout the bitter struggle 
that looms before us. Back of the military stands 
the public. Civilian morale is the rock and anchor 
of military morale. In a time of trial, music does 
more than stir us with the appeal of strains much 
loved. It gives us strength and spiritual renewal 
when we most need it, and consolation when there 
is anxiety and suffering to be borne. 

“Unity through music,” a slogan that already 
has been called into play—notably in a series of 
events at Ohio State University, Columbus—de- 
serves a place high among our defense and victory 
tocsins. To bring about that unity throughout the 
nation, we must rally to the support of every type 
and aspect of music-giving, professional and ama- 
teur ; every agency and group engaged in forward- 
ing the cause of music, national or local; every 
factor for the distribution and the presentation of 





musical talent—all these should have our heartiest 
support and co-operation. With “Unity through 
music” we not only will hold our own, we wi!! 
advance, and we will build not only for victory but 
for a better world when, soon or at some tinie 
more distant than we now can envision, comes 
to all the hard-won peace. 





SHLAA 


Joseph Szigeti Meets Jeanette MacDonald at a Reception 
Tendered to Him in Los Angeles 


Pinza—As Ezio Pinza will sing in eighty-eight 
cities on a forthcoming concert tour, he was obliged 
to sign his travel permit eighty-eight times before it 
was finally issued to him. 

Mario—At a recent Red Cross rally in New York, 
the first two copies issued of Queena Mario’s latest 
thriller, ‘Murder Meets Mephisto’, were raffled for 
$250 and $225, respectively, for the benefit of the 
fund. 

Thibault—The baritone, Conrad Thibault, on the 
personal invitation of President Roosevelt, was soloist 
at the White House on the afternoon of the Presi- 
dent’s birthday, Jan. 30. In the evening, he opened 
the President’s Birthday Ball in Washington by sing- 
ing ‘The Star-Spangled Banner’. 

Horowitz—Having made a rule that no one was 
to be seated on the stage at his recitals, Vladimir 
Horowitz had kept it in spite of all persuasion until 
recently. Now he permits seats on the stage but with 
the proviso that the seats are not to be sold to the 
general public but only to men in uniform. 

Novaes—When Guiomar Novaes played ‘Children’s 
Scenes’ by her husband, Octavio Pinto, at a concert 
in the Toledo Museum of Art, recently, a group of 
children in the audience were inspired to model and 
dress a set of dolls representing the different num- 
bers of the suite. They afterwards sent the figurines 
to Mme. Novaes. 

Tinayre—Not many musicians can boast of the 
possession of a library to equal that of Yves Tinayre, 
who combines the abilities of a singer and a musicolo- 
gist. His library is said to contain about 2,000 
works, all of them unknown to contemporary listeners, 
which he has dug out of European museums, 
libraries and churches, and transcribed. 

Stevens—The Metropolitan’s most recent recruit in 
the motion picture field, Risé Stevens, was scheduled 
for a recital in Toronto ‘recently while her film, 
‘The Chocolate Soldier’, was having its first showing 
there. The double-barrelled appearances re-acted on 
each other to such an extent that the singer was 
compelled to give a second recital two nights later, 
drawing a second capacity house. 

















ADD NEW CHAPTERS 
TO DELTA OMICRON 


Charters Granted to Groups at 
Bloomington, Illinois, and 
in Milwaukee 


Esther Cox-Karge, national president 
of Delta Omicron, announces the in- 
stallation of two new chapters on Dec. 
13, the thirty-second anniversary of the 
founding of the sorority. Charters were 
granted to Delta Eta chapter at the 
state Teachers’ College at Milwaukee, 
Wis., and to the Alumnae Chapter at 
Bloomington, Ill. 

The Milwaukee installation, which 
took place in the Wisconsin Club, was 
conducted by Mrs. Karge, assisted by 
Mrs. Gilbert Lorenz, Delta Province 
president; Mrs. Suzayne Cleaveland, 
national chairman of endowment; Mrs. 
William J. Stahl, president of the Mil- 
waukee Alumnae Chapter, Ruth Gitzel, 
president of Delta Epsilon Chapter, and 
Beatrice Porth. The installation was fol- 
lowed by a formal banquet, attended by 
members of the three chapters and pa- 
trons and patronesses. Mrs. Herbert 
Schmidt was toastmaster. Responses 
were given by Carle Oltz, director of 
the music department at Milwaukee 
State Teachers’ College, Dr. Liberius 
Semman of Marquette University, and 
Carl Eppert, composer and National 
Patron of Delta Omicron. Mrs. S. J. 
DuPuis, responding for the Milwaukee 
Alumnae Chapter, presented the new 
group with a birthday gift of $25 from 
the Alumnae. 

A musical program was given by 
Edith Mae Wolters, Shirley Dustrude, 
Margaret Wergin, Barbara Levinson, 
Ruth Hertel, Helen Jones, Dorothy 
Krause, Betty Spiegel, Pauline Thorn- 
berry, Betty Kronke, Elizabeth Nunn, 
and Ruby Watson, members of the new 
chapter. 

Alumnae Get Charter 


The Bloomington Alumnae were pre- 
sented with their charter by Mrs. Ethel 
Cox Stewart, a charter member of Delta 
Omicron, at their Founder’s Day din- 
ner. Members of Sigma Chapter at IIli- 
nois Wesleyan University, and the De- 
catur (Ill.) Alumnae Club. Responses 
were made by Mrs. A. G. Carnine, pres- 
ident of the new Alumnae group, and 
Fryda Koenig, president of Sigma Chap- 
ter. The banquet was followed by a 
musical program given by members of 
the active chapter. 

In Detroit, members of Beta Chapter 
and the Detroit Alumnae celebrated 
Founders’ Day together at the Hotel 
Abington. Following their banquet, a 
musical program was given by The Del- 
ta Omicron Chorus; a string trio com- 
posed of Margery Aber, Lillian Cassie, 
and Doris Yoder; Cameron McLean, 
baritone, and Willoughby Boughton, 
pianist, the latter two being patrons of 
the sorority. 


MUSEUM OF MODERN ART 
TO OFFER NEW MUSIC 











Musical Art Quartet and Sheridan 
Will Give Three Concerts of 
Contemporary Works 

The Museum of Modern Art will 
sponsor a series of concerts of contem- 
porary chamber music to be given by 
the Musical Art Quartet and Frank 
Sheridan, pianist, on Feb. 16, March 9 
ind March 23 in the auditorium of the 
Museum. The first concert will include 
the Quartet, No. 2, by Arthur Honeg- 
ger; the Quartet in C Minor by Walter 
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What They Read Twenty Years Ago 


MUSICAL AMERICA for February, 1922 
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Marguerite D'Alvarez as Dalila 


New York versus Chicago 

Prokofieff’s ‘Love for Three Oranges’ 
Amuses but Wearies at Its First New 
York Performance. Chicago Opera 
Association Mounts Blunderbuss Farce 
with Composer Conducting. Satire 
Mostly Miscarries. Music’s Part Re- 
latively Unimportant. 

1922 

Vox Populi? or We Are Still Waiting 

Mengelberg Ranks Mahler Greatest 
Since Beethoven. Public Will Even- 
tually Demand His Symphonies, Says 
Dutch Conductor. Strauss Takes Next 
Place Among Latter-day Composers. 

1922 
Now, We’re Getting It! 

Financial depression in Germany is 
bringing actual suffering to the 50,000 
or more music teachers who before the 
war instructed foreign students and 
children of middle class families. Only 
the best teachers earn as much as $1 or 


$1.50 a lesson. 
1922 





Piston; and Ernest Bloch’s Piano Quin- 
tet. 

At the second concert the Musical 
Art Quartet will play in a first perform- 
ance S. L. M. Barlow’s ‘Conversation 
with Chekov’ for violin, ‘cello and 
piano, so-called, says Mr. Barlow, “be- 
cause it turned out to be in the Chekov 
mood”. The program of the second con- 
cert also includes Villa-Lobos’s Quar- 
tet, No. 3; Casella’s ‘Siciliana e Bur- 
lesca’ for violin, ’cello and piano; and 
the Shostakovitch Quartet, Op. 49. 

At the third concert the quartet will 
play Ravel’s Quartet in F; Stravinsky’s 
Concertino and Castelnuovo-Tedesco’s 
Piano Quintet in F. 





STOKOWSKI TO CONDUCT 
PROKOFIEFF PREMIERE 





‘Alexander Nevsky’ To Be Presented in 
Cosmopolitan Opera Association 
Series in April 

Leopold Stokowski will conduct 
Serge Prokofieff’s ‘Alexander Nevsky’, 
for orchestra, chorus and contralto solo, 
late in April in the Cosmopolitan Opera 
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Edward Johnson 
‘Madame Butterfly’ 


as Pinkerton in 


Well, Well! 

The brothers de Reszke made it a 
rule never to accept fees for singing 
elsewhere than on the operatic stage 
or the concert platform. On one occa- 
sion, after singing at a reception at the 
home of one of the Rothschild’s, when a 
blank cheque was given them, rather 
than embarrass their host, they accepted 
it, but returned it by mail the following 
day, torn in half. 

1922 
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Maria Ivogun as Rosina in ‘The Barber 
of Seville’ 


High Honor 
The original manuscript of the war 
song, ‘Over There!’, by George M. 
Cohan, has been added to the Widener 
Library Collection of Harvard Uni- 
versity. 
1922 
Those Poverty-Stricken Singers! 
The will of Christine Nilsson was 
filed for probate recently in London. 
No definite estimate of her fortune was 
obtainable but her English holdings 
were valued by the court at 119,927 
pounds sterling. (About $560,000). 
1922 
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Association series which is directed by 
Max Rabinoff. 

The Prokofieff work, which is to be 
performed at least twice, was first per- 
formed in Moscow in May, 1939, and 
has not yet been heard in America. The 
Cosmopolitan opera season will open in 
the week beginning on Easter Sunday. 
Singers wishing to have auditions as 
candidates for roles may apply by letter 
or telephone to the administration offices 
of the Cosmopolitan Opera House. 





MUSICAL QUIZ PROGRAM 
PRESENTED IN ROCHESTER 





Paul White Conducts Civic Orchestra 
in “Pop” Concert—Anderson Gives 
Recital at Eastman 


Rocuester, N. Y., Feb. 5.—Dr. Paul 
White, associate conductor of the 
Rochester Civic Orchestra, presented a 
musical quiz program at the Eastman 
Theater on Jan. 25, in the weekly 
“Pop” concert, before a large audience. 
The programs were left blank, and the 
audience filled in the titles and com- 
posers as best they might, with prizes 


of tickets to future concerts for the five 
persons having the highest score. The 
audience enjoyed it. 

Marian Anderson, contralto, was pre- 
sented by the Civic Music Association 
at the Eastman Theater on Jan. 23, be- 
fore a capacity audience. Franz Rupp 
accompanied her at the piano. Her pro- 
gram, ranging from Scarlatti to Negro 
Folk songs, was generously added to at 
the insistence of the audience. 

The first graduation recital of the 
season at the Eastman School of Music 
with orchestra was given at Kilbourn 
Hall on Jan. 22. Those participating 
were Thelma Altman, soprano; Doug- 
las Clark, ‘cellist; Robert Fountain, 
baritone; Norma B. Holmes, pianist; 
Ann Nisbet, harpist; Ferdinand Pran- 
zatelli, violinist; Bernard Pressler, 
trombonist; and Louis Vacca, clarinet- 
ist. Dr. Howard Hanson conducted the 
Rochester Civic Orchestra. The hall 
was crowded, and the young artists 
were cordially applauded. Mr. Pranza- 
telli is now with the Marine Band in 
Washington, and Dr. Hanson had to 
get special permission of Captain San- 
talman to allow Mr. Pranzatelli to come 
back and play. M. E. W. 
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MARIANA 


SARRICA 


Charm plus at the piano 
“The Deanna Durbin of the Keyboard” 


“She has brilliancy, dash, style, power” 


Washington Evening Star 


FRANK 


KNEISEL 


Violinist 
“Belongs to the aristocracy of musicians.” 
Chicago Herald & Examiner 
“His tone was round, true, solid, warm, plush-like and 


edgeless . . . it glowed with full-blown richness.” 
Boston Evening Transcript 








ROMOLO 


DE SPIRITO 


American Tenor 





“One of the most promisin 
voices in the country. A full 


LILLIAN 


MOORE 


Solo Dancer 
Metropolitan Opera Company 





“Her solo dance was brilliant 
and captivating; she was given 
her proper place in the curtain 
calls which were numerous and 


rich, mellow tenor.” 
Rochester Times Union 


dynamic.” 
Cincinnati Times-Star 
: “She danced a Strauss Polka 
in with skill and grace.” 
Opera, Oratorio, Concert, Radio San Juan (P.R.) World-Journal 


JOHN ALICE 


WALSH HOWLAND 


Baritone Young Mezzo-soprano 





“His is a robust, manly voice, 
free and warm.” 

Grena Bennett, 

New York Journal-American 


“Slim and svelte; essentially an 
operatic singer. Her tone is 
rich, her range wide, her phras- 
“His singing impressed by its ing and diction excellent. She 
serious musicianship, careful sings intelligently from the 
diction and phrasing, and ad- heart, conveying her charm to 
herence to true pitch.” her audience. 

New York Times Providence Journal 














JULIET 


SHAW 


Thereminist 


“The tones which she evoked from her instrument were 
pleasing in timbre and texture.” 

Francis D. Perkins, New York Herald Tribune 

(Dec. 14, 1941) 








HELEN 


HENRY 


Lovely blonde Dramatic Soprano 
‘Won the plaudits of the audience.” 
Baltimore Sun 
‘Glorious tone enraptured her audience.” 
Harrisburg Telegraph 








NORMAN JEAN 


ROLAND | HANDZLIK 


Canadian-A merican Contralto 
Baritone 





“Amazingly fine in acting and 
voice, a remarkable operatic 


talent.” Toronto Daily Star 
“Round and full tones, a prop- 
erly incisive style.” 

New York World-Telegram 


“Her voice was rich and dis- 
tinctive, her performance 
artistic.” 


Portland News-Telegram 








BROOKS 


DUNBAR 


Lyric Tenor 


SUZANNE 


ROBINSON 


Norwegian-American 
Soprano 





“An especially attractive voice 
of ope A gaety, an 
excellent met and a praise- omnes ‘ z 
worthy gift of lebeanoetaiion,” With a clear and flexible voice 

New York Journal-American of expressive quality, charming 
and vivacious, Miss Robinson 
was called upon for many en- 
cores.” 


. expert singing by an ex- 
perienced artist.” 


Julian Seaman in Cue Minneapolis Tribune 








RUTH 


ROONEY 


Soprano 


“Won marked favor, and was strenuously greeted.” 
New York Times 





“A charming Marguerite.” 
Grena Bennett, New York Journal-American 


MAXINE 


DORELLE 


American Soprano 


“Demonstrated the richness and charm 
of her golden voice.” 
Ontario Times-Journal 











ELVIRA 


DEL MONTE 


Soprano 


“A fresh, vibrant voice with a breadth of feeling.” 
Newark Evening News 











JOHN 


GARTH III 


Negro Baritone 


Currently featured in the New York production 
of Gershwin’s “Porgy and Bess” 
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MYRON 


i. SZAN DROWSKY 


“Demonstrated a well-trained, ample voice and platform 


GERTRUDE 
charm. His diction is good and he has a nice feeling for 


phrasing and for the emotional content of his material.” R 7 B ft; A 
Douglas Watt, N. Y. Daily News, Dec. 14, 1941 oe 
Dramatic Soprano 


“H s © s “ . 
Pianist 7 LORRAINE rich and warm end clear and un- 








expectedly big . thrilling, ring- 


ing clarity with urderstandin and 
feeling.” Springfield Leader- Foes, 


January 16, 1942 


“A striking pianistic talent.” 
New York Herald Tribune 





Coloratura Soprano “Easily garnered vocal honors, 
“A genuinely gifted pianist.” singing with ample power, flexi- 
a F “Beautiful quality, exceptional range and technique . . .” bility and color, and matching this 

New York Times Fritz Mahler with acting of dramatic verity.” 








Philadelphia Inquirer 

















MIGUEL ISABEL 


RAJCOVICH WESTCOTT 





; Aer Contralto 
Distinguished Argentine Pianist 
“Her rich, beautiful voice adds lustre 
“Impeccable in his interpretations.” to any performance.” 
La Nacion, Buenos Aires Danbury News-Tribune 



































RECORD CONCERTS CORPORATION 


Presents FOR SEASON 1942-43 
THE CONCERT THEATRE—202 W. 58th St.—New York City 

















=== At the Peak of Her Great Artistry —= 





AMY 
ELLERMAN 


Contralto 


“One of the finest contraltos to be heard here- 
abouts. It is deeply satisfying to hear Miss Eller- 
man’s luscious tones which were of uniform warmth 
and freely projected throughout her range. One 
does not often hear such a resonantly rich, true 
contralto quality nowadays.” 


Jerome D. Bohm, New York Herald Tribune 


A SINGER OF QUALITY ~ 
A WOMAN OF WARMTH 
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‘Mariachi’ (Itinerant Minstrels). The Word Is Derived from the French 
‘Mariage’ and !|t Refers to the Custom of Playing at Marriage Ceremonies 


Bodil Christensen 
A Mexican Stradi- 


varius Selling Violins 
and Guitars 


Bodil Christensen 

Teponaxtle, an Ancient Indian Percussion Instrument, Used in 

Chavez's Ballet, ‘El Fuego Nuevo’, and Other Mexican 
Orchestral Works 


Palacio de Bellas Artes in Mexico City 


Left: Carlos Chavez 
Taking a Bow 


Bodil Christensen 

Mexican Indian Percussion Band. The Leader Shakes “Sonajas” (Maracas); 

the Player in Front Plays a Water Drum (Jicara de Agua), a Gourd Placed 
in a Basin of Water and Struck with a Notched Stick 


A Mexican Violinist, 
Samuel Marti, Teaches 
an Indian the Method of 
Simplified Musical Nota- 
tion Developed by the 
Mexican Composer, 
Julian Carrillo 








: & ~ 
Photographs by Bodil Christensen 
An Indian Boy Watches The Indian Tunes His Violin The Indian Plays While Samuel The Little Onlooker Gets Tired and 

Marti Reads the Numbers (for Tries to Wrest the Violin from 
Notes) from the Book of Simplified the Indian 
Notation 











Street Musicians Provide Rich 
Variety of Folk Music in 
Mexico City and Other Cen- 
ters — Founding of Symphony 
Has Spurred Orchestral Com- 
posers to Write in Many Styles 
—Revueltas Scores To Be 
Made Available in America 


By Nico_as SLONIMSKY 


EXICO breathes music. Not 
M only has Mexico a record num- 

ber of composers of what is 
known in Latin America as “musica 
culta”, that is, cultured music, orchestral 
and other styles, but all forms of popu- 
lar music thrive in the streets of Mexico 
City to an extent unknown in other 
Latin American countries. Mexican 
musicians are partial to the guitar and 
the drums, but they are equally profi- 
cient with the violin. In the absence of 
instruments, Mexicans manage to play 
tunes on anything portable. Every day 
one can see a blind man sitting on the 
sidewalk near the Palacio de Bellas 
Artes, playing tunes on a set of shoe- 
polish cans arrayed according to the 
scale. He even gets the harmony in 
thirds and sixths. 

A typical Mexican ensemble is the 
“mariachi”, a sort of café minstrels who 
play in saloons to enhance the effect of 
tequila, the murderous drink which 
Americans rightly term “to-kill-ya”. 
There are often two or three “mari- 
achi” ensembles in a small saloon, ca- 
tering, polytonally, to a few customers, 
for not many can get in, after the play- 
ers have occupied all available standing 
room at the bar. The economic founda- 
tion of this arrangement is rather diffi- 
cult to comprehend. Incidentally, the 
word “mariachi” is a corruption of the 
French “mariage”, for the ensembles 
were originally engaged to provide 
music at wedding ceremonies. 

Mexico possesses a respectable pre- 
history of “cultured music”, including 
salon music, waltzes and such. Few 
people know that the famous waltz 
‘Sobre las Olas’ was written by a Mexi- 
can nineteenth-century composer, Juven- 
tino Rosas. This waltz has been adopted 
under various names ‘in all parts of the 
world, and in Russia, during the Russo- 
Japanese war, it was issued under the 
title, ‘On the Dunes of Manchuria’. 
This writer has had the luck to pur- 
chase, for the sum of four Mexican 
pesos, a mass of manuscripts by one 
Hermann Rosler, who came to Mexico 
with the Emperor Maximilian, and 
wrote, between 1857 and 1905, one hun- 
dred and five opus numbers, dedicated 
variously “to the memory of my unfor- 
gettable teacher Carl Czerny”, to vari- 
Ous generals, and, finally, the Director 
of a school for sefioritas. He also pub- 
lished sentimental piano pieces, with 
such titles as ‘For the Saint’s Day of 
My Papa, or My Mama’, with an ap- 
propriate picture on the title-page. The 
subject of national Mexican music, in- 
cluding salon music, is professorially 
expounded in an excellent volume by 
the polyglot musicologist, Otto Mayer- 
Serra, ‘Panorama de la Miisica Mexi- 
cana’, : 


Development of Orchestral Music 

Serious orchestral music in Mexico 
received its greatest impetus with the 
foundation, in 1928, of the Orquesta 
Sinfénica de Mexico, under the direc- 
tion of Carlos Chavez. Chavez has pre- 
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Where ‘Popular and Classical’ Flourish Side by Side 






sented a wide repertoire of classical and 
modern music, and has also given the 
first performances of many Mexican 
works. 

There is another orchestra of high 
quality, that of the Universidad de Mex- 
ico, directed by José F. Vasquez, who 
is a composer in his own right, the 
author of four piano concertos, and a 
number of symphonic and other works. 
José Rocabruna is associate conductor 
of the Orchestra. The Universidad de 
Mexico has its own radio station, which 
broadcasts its concerts. 

The National Conservatory of Mex- 
ico, now under the direction of the 
newly-appointed young Director Salva- 
dor Ordofiez, is the principal musical 
institution in Mexico. Carlos Chavez 
was its director for a time; and Manuel 
Ponce, to whom belongs the distinction 
of having initiated a modern folkloric 
school of composition in Mexico. Es- 
tanislao Mejia, a composer of several 
symphonic scores of folkloristic flavor, 
headed the Conservatory for four years, 
and Julian Carrillo had two terms of 
directorship. Carrillo’s sensational ‘Cru- 
zade for the Thirteenth Sound’, promot- 
ing new music of quarter-tones and 
smaller intervals, has obscured the fact 
that Carrillo is an educator, author of 
numerous textbooks of classical har- 
mony, and composer of solid symphonic 
works, in which he manages excellently 
with the aid of only seven diatonic de- 
grees, with chromatic alterations if and 
when needed. Carrillo’s number nota- 
tion for all scales, diatonic, chromatic 
or quarter-tones, has penetrated even 
into the Indian villages, thanks to Sam- 
uel Marti, virtuoso on the violin and 
untiring believer in the educational 
value of this notation. 

The problem of “Mexicanism” in 
music occupies the minds and talents of 
all Mexican musicians. Carlos Chavez 
believes that there are many aspects of 
“Mexicanism”: “The music of the In- 
dians is Mexican and also Mexican is 
the music of Spanish origin, or what- 
ever other type adopted by Mexican In- 
dians or mestizos.” He warns also that 
“The condition of being Mexican does 
not necessarily imply high quality”, and 
that only when “Mexicanism” does 
reach a high point of artistic expression, 
can it be of value. 


Composers Solve Problems Individually 


Every Mexican composer solves the 
problem of “Mexicanism” according to his 
predilections and choice of technique. José 
Rolon, of the older generation, inclines 
toward impressionist manner; Candelario 
Huizar, teacher of many a young com- 
poser, prefers a less luscious type of or- 
chestral and harmonic dress. Manuel 
Ponce has found a perfect mode of expres- 
sion in his delightful Mexican Dances, just 
published by the Editorial Cooperativa In- 
teramericana de Compositores in Monte- 
video. His harmonies possess just enough 
of a tang to make them bite without over- 


loading the simple melody. Perhaps no 
other Mexican composer bit Ponce can 
succeed in this, for Ponce appreciates the 
peculiar charm of Mexican salon music, as 
Ravel appreciated the Viennese waltz. In 
his youth Ponce published over one hun- 
dred various pieces of stylized salon music 
(now all these pieces are out of print) ; 
and he is the author of ‘Estrellita’, which 
is heard all around the world. Due to 
some legalistic loophole in the copyright, 
which was duly taken when ‘Estrellita’ 
first appeared in print, the publishers in 
America and Europe deny Ponce the pay- 
ment of royalties, while making money on 
numerous arrangements of the tune. 
Should one of the thirty-four publishers of 
various arrangements of ‘Estrellita’ desire 
to do the right thing and give the composer 
a part of the earnings, the gesture would 
certainly be appreciated by Ponce and his 
friends. 

A group of younger musicians, mostly 
Chavez pupils, Luis Sandi, Daniel Ayala, 
Pablo and Moncayo, Salvador Contreras, 
and Blas Galindo, are now emerging as 
composers of full-fledged symphonic works 
in which “Mexicanism” is variously and 
effectively expressed. 

Several new names, not yet on the lists 
of investigators of Latin American music, 
should be mentioned, among them, Rafael 
Adame, the ’cellist of the Symphony Or- 
chestra of Mexico, who started his career 
as a virtuoso on the guitar, and has writ- 
ten two Cancertos for guitar and orchestra, 
probably the first of the kind for the in- 
strument. José Pomar, although he is 
nearing sixty years of age and his works 
have been played by the Symphony, has 
also eluded the dictionaries. He has the 
nihilistic humor of Satie, and composes 
geometric and industrial music of the 
Varese genre. [Like Varese, he has studied 
engineering. Pomar’s music has a militant 
political program: one of his most savage 
scores is entitled ‘The Brown Beast’, and 
it does plenty to Hitler. 


Halffter Now in Mexico 


The Spanish composer Rodolfo Halffter 
now makes his home in Mexico. Most of 
his manuscripts were burned when an in- 
cendiary bomb fell on his house in Figu- 
eras, on the French frontier, during the 
final days of the exodus from Barcelona. 
The experience did not impair his capacity 
for work. He writes a great deal; his 
music keeps the fine Spanish flavor, and it 
is “optimistic” music. 

The name of Jacobo Kostakowsky, a 








Nicolas Slonimsky recently completed a six- 
months tour of South and Central America. 
During this tour he collected over two-hundred 
and fifty orchestral scores by Latin American 
composers, to be copied and placed in the 
Fleisher Collection at the Free Library of Phila- 
delphia. He gave lecture-recitals in Rio de 
Janeiro, Sao Paulo, Buenos Aires, Santiago, 
Lima, Quito, Panama, San José, Managua, San 
Salvador, Guatemala, and Mexico, and in every 
case he included piano pieces by national com- 
posers in his programs. He also collected mate- 
rial for his forthcoming book, ‘Panorama of 
Latin American Music, which will include a 
detailed dictionary of Latin American countries. 
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[ae Nicolas Slonimsky Gives a 

> Talk on the Technique of 
Modern Music in the Palacio 
de Bellas Artes in Mexico. 
From left to right: Jacobo 
| Kostakowsky, Composer; Rafael 
_ Tello, Professor of the Conser- 
_ vatory; Pablo Moncada, Assist- 
ant Conductor of the Mexico 
Symphony; Otto Mayer-Serra, 
Noted Mexican Musicologist; 
José Limancourt, Conductor; 
Rodolfo Halffter, Spanish Com- 

poser 


Russian musician now naturalized as a 
Mexican citizen, is also new. He has com- 
posed an astonishing number of well-knit 
orchestral and other works, some of them 
in the Mexican genre. In his recent Vio- 
lin Concerto, the spirit of Tchaikovsky 
achieves a successful symbiosis with Latin 
American rhythms, and even jazz. 

Silvestre Revueltas, whose tragic death 
in October, 1940 (he succumbed to a light- 
ning attack of pneumonia on the night he 
was expected to attend the performance of 
his animal ballet, ‘Polliwog takes a stroll’), 
deprived Latin American music of one of 
its greatest talents, is rapidly becoming a 
legendary figure. He began to compose 
seriously when he was nearly thirty years 
of age. In fact, when Carlos Chavez an- 
nounced his name as one of the Mexican 
composers to be represented in the 1930- 
1931 season, Revueltas had not written a 
note for the orchestra, and had to compose 
ad hoc. But afterwards he wrote with 
miraculous facility one score after another, 
for large orchestra, for small orchestra, 
for films, for ballet. In ten years, allotted 
to him by the fates and his own self- 
wastefulness in art, companionship, and 
strong drink, he completed twenty-six 
works for various ensembles. During the 
Spanish Civil War he went to Barcelona 
and Madrid, and on Sept. 22, 1937, con- 
ducted in Madrid one of his most affecting 
scores, ‘Homage to Federico Garcia Lorca’. 
This score has been privately published 
and is available to those interested. 

After Revueltas’s death, his music was 
gathered up by his sister Rosaura Revuel- 
tas, who has handed most of it to this 
writer for copies to be made in the Fleisher 
Collection at the Free Library of Phila- 
delphia. The music of Revueltas will this 
be made available in the United States. 
There is no doubt that it will be sought 
after, for this music is not only rich in 
musical essence, but possesses an imme- 
diacy of appeal to any audience, whether 
in war-torn Madrid, Mexico, or New York. 


BROOKLYN MEN TO REVIVE 
ERNEST BLOCH’S ‘AMERICA’ 





Warburg to Conduct Prize Work with 
Symphony — Ricci to Be 
Soloist 
The Brooklyn Symphony, under Ger- 
ald Warburg, will perform Ernest 
Bloch’s epic symphony, ‘America’ at the 
Brooklyn Academy of Music, Feb. 18. 
An anthem, part of the final movement, 
will be sung by a chorus of sixty from 

the Brooklyn high schools. 

The program, presented by the 
Brooklyn Institute of Arts and Sci- 
ences, will also enlist the talents of Rug- 
giero Ricci, violinist, in the Paganini 
Violin Concerto in D. 

Bloch’s ‘America’, which won a 
$3,000 prize offered by Musicat AMER- 
1cA in 1928, was unanimously chosen 
from ninety-two scores submitted in the 
contest, and was performed in 1928- 
1929 by practically every major orches- 
tra in the country. The last New York 
performance took place in 1930. 


| Music_Among Our Southern Netghbors 
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Lima Assumes Her Position as a National Music Center—Chavez 
and Kleiber Lead National Symphony as Guest Conductors— 
Society ‘Entre Nous’ Sponsors Series of Concerts—Buenos Aires 
Inaugurates Annual Summer Season of Opera with ‘Aida’—Fer- 
nandez Program Given in Honor of Visiting Composer—Rio de 
Janeiro Impresario Forming Company to Present Popular Opera 
—Mexico Is Host to Visiting Conductors and Recitalists 


LIMA, PERU 


N the short space of three years, fol- 
[owing upon the founding of the 

National Symphony, Lima has _ be- 
come a musical center in South Amer- 
ica far out of proportion to the difficul- 
ties of her geographical position on the 
western seaboard, lying as she does such 
great distances both from Rio and 
Buenos Aires. Nevertheless, in testi- 
mony to her orchestra during Novem- 
ber and December was Carlos Chavez, 
making his way from Mexico, and Erich 
Kleiber, coming from Buenos Aires. 
For his opening concert on Nov. 21 at 
the Teatro Municipal, Chavez presented 
a program which included among other 
items, a Chaconne by Buxtehude and 
Beethoven’s Sixth Symphony. 

On Dec. 12, Chavez gave the last of his 
series of four concerts, playing a program 
which included a Symphony by Vivaldi, 
the Haydn Symphony No. 82, a Symphony 
by J. C. Bach, concluding with Wagner’s 
‘Tannhauser’ Overture. Two days later, 
the Mexican composer-conductor was in- 
vited to give an extra concert at the huge 
Auditorium de Marte under the auspices 
of the Ministerio of Artistic Education. 
The program, which was also broadcast, 
included Tchaikovsky’s Sixth Symphony 
as well as compositions by Moncayo, Val- 
carcel and Falla. 

Erich Kleiber followed upon the heels 
of Chavez, giving the first concert of his 
Mozart Festival with the National Orches- 
tra at the Teatro Municipal on Dec. 17. 
The series was planned to include all the 
important works of the master in celebra- 
tion of the 150th anniversary of his death. 
Further details of the programs will fol- 
low in later installments due to the delayed 
arrival of Lima material. 

On Nov. 14, the Society “Entre Nous”, 
sponsored the fifth of a series of concerts 
in the auditorium of its headquarters. Par- 
ticipants included the Prager Quartet, 
Hans Lewitus, Genny Petersen de Alayza, 
soprano, and Hannah de Winternitz, ac- 
companist, in a program ranging from 
Beethoven to Reger and Fauré. 

Suzy Argentina, specializing in the auth- 
entic Spanish dance, made her debut at the 
Teatro Municipal the same day, following 
appearances in Buenos Aires and Santiago 
de Chile. 


Gerdes Marks An Anniversary 


In celebration of his thirty years as 
head of the National Symphony Academy 
of Music, Frederico Gardes, led the 
National Symphony at the Teatro Munici- 
pal on Nov. 18, in a program which inclu- 
ded Beethoven’s Overture to ‘Fidelio’, a 
Ballet Suite by Gluck and the Schubert B 
Minor Symphony. 

On Dec. 6, Tino Cremagnani, impres- 
ario, opened a season of Summer opera 
at the Teatro Municipal, with Puccini’s 
‘Tosca’. The Italian soprano, Gianna 
Pieri sang the name part. Domenico Mon- 
tranari, who has been heard in opera in 
Rio, was the male protagonist. 


BUENOS AIRES 


HE annual Summer season of outdoor 

opera given by the Teatro Colon in 
collaboration with the Argentine Rural 
Society of Palermo, was inaugurated on 
Dec. 11 with a performance of ‘Aida’. The 
all native cast included Dora Caceres Ol- 
mos as Aida, Sara Cesar as Amneris, 


Radames and Marcelo 
Urizar, Amonasro. The corps de ballet 
was headed by Dora del Grande. Bruno 
Mari conducted and Josef Gielen was the 
stage director. The opera repertoire for 
the rest of the Summer includes: ‘La Dol- 
ores’ by Breton, ‘Madame Butterfly’, “Tos- 
ca’, ‘La Bohéthe’, ‘Lucia’, ‘Elixir of Love’, 
‘Tucuman’ by Boero, ‘Lin Calel’ by D’Es- 
posito, (a new work which was given for 
the first time during the Winter season) 
‘Rigoletto’ and ‘The Gypsy Baron’ as well 
as a number of ballets. The huge alterna- 
ting cast scheduled to appear is completely 
native as are the dancers with the one ex- 
ception of Margarita Wallman, the Chore- 
ographer. The conductors include Aquiles 
Lietti, Bruno Mari, Juan E. Martini, and 
for the ballet performances, Arnaldo D’- 
Esposito and Robert Kinsky. 

The visiting Brazilian composer, O. 
Lorenzo Fernandez, was represented by a 
whole program of his music given at the 
Casa del Teatro on Dec. 9. Among the 
compositions heard were the ‘Suite Brasi- 
lena’, for piano, the Brazilian Trio, for 
piano, violin and ’cello and a number of 
songs sung by the soprano Adelina Morelli 
with the composer at the piano. 

On Dec. 14, the pianist Konstantin Gay- 
nor, the violist, Andres Valcoillie, and the 
pianist, Orestes Castronuovo, gave a re- 
cital for the benefit of Russian Relief. The 
programs included compositions by Mus- 
sorgsky, Vassilenko, Prokofieff, Glinka, 
Balakireff and Rachmaninoff. 


Gianneo Wins Award 


The National Cultural Commission, 
meeting annually at the end of each sea- 
son to vote for the best works of the year 
in music, theater and in the arts and 
sciences, gave the second prize to Luis 
Gianneo (there was no first prize) for his 
Concerto for piano and orchestra. The 
Commission, of which Dr. Carlos Ibar- 
guren is president, found no one worthy of 
the prizes for opera libretti, opera scores, 
operetta or musical comedy. 


Pedro Mirassau, 


RIO DE JANEIRO 


RNESTO DE MARCO, artistic direc- 
tor of the Brazilian Association of 
Singers, announced the selection of a group 
of native singers through competition to 
form a company for the purpose of present- 
ing a season of popular opera scheduled to 
begin in March, at the Teatro Trianon. 
The first opera to be given will be ‘La 
Bohéme’ with Lourdes Perlingeiros taking 
the part of Mimi. She is a soprano who had 
great success last season when she ap- 
peared in recital with Tito Schipa. Other 
operas scheduled to be presented include 
‘Rigoletto’, ‘Tosca’, ‘Cavalleria Rusticana’ 
and a Brazilian opera ‘Moema’ by Dele- 
gado de Carvalho. 

Both Rio and Buenos Aires are foresee- 
ing the difficulties of procuring foreign 
singers for their regular opera seasons, 
scheduled to begin at the end of May in 
the latter city and some six weeks later in 
the former. Consequently the special at- 
tention now being given to native singers 
will take on a greater significance than 
ever before in the near future. 

Concerts in Rio at this time of the year 
are usually of the pupil-school variety and 
of too small moment to report. A young 
Polish violinist, Henryk Szeryng made his 
debut on Dec. 7 at the auditorium of the 
National School of Music, offering works 
by Franck, Bach, Wieniawski, Paganini, 
Lalo, Francisco Braga and Villa-Lobos. 

On Dec. 28, the Brazilian Symphony un- 
der the direction of Eugen Szenkar gave a 
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VISITING 
UNITED STATES 


Francisco Mignoni, with 


His Wife in Brazil 


WASHINGTON, Feb. 4. 
—Francisco Mignone, 
eminent Brazilian com- 
poser, conductor and 
educator, arrived in the 
United States on Feb. 4 
from Rio de Janeiro to 
visit music centers in 
this country at the in- 


vitation of the State 
Department. Signor 
Mignone is_ professor 


of conducting at the 


National School of 
Music of Brazil. He is 
one of the most prolific 
of modern composers, 
and his music includes 
symphonic poems, 
chamber music, ballet, 


folk dances, and other 
works. A. T. M. 
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final concert of the season, playing a com- 
plete Johann Strauss Festival program. 
The Brazilian Madrigalists, a choral group 
under the direction of Fedelis Finzi, were 
heard in a program of old madrigals and 
motets on Jan. 5, singing works by Pales- 
trina, Monteverdi, Rosetti, Nanini, Ghed- 
ini, Vecchi, Marenzio and others. 

An unusual undertaking in the way of 
tours in Brazil, is that of Mirella Vita, 
harpist and Hans Joachim Koellreutter, 
flutist, and modern composer. The pair 
are scheduled to appear in the south of 
Brazil, including Sao Paulo, Parana, Santa 
Catarina and Rio Grande de Sul, perform- 
ing unknown compositions, old and new, 
for harp and flute in addition to combin- 
ing with other instrumentalists native to 
the spot. In Sao Paulo, the composer Car- 
margo Guarnieri, contributed with a new 
composition for flute and piano, perform- 
ing it with Mr, Koellreutter. 


MEXICO, D. F. 


EHUDI MENUHIN was heard at the 

Palacio de Bellas Artes on Dec. 17, 
playing a program of three concertos by 
Bach, Mendelssohn and Beethoven under 
the direction of Julien Carrillo. It was 
hailed as one of the violinist’s most suc- 
cessful concerts. 


Limantour Conducts Benefit 


On Nov. 21, José Yves Limantour con- 
ducted a symphonic program at the Pal- 
acio, for the benefit of Free French con- 
valescents. Other participating artists in- 
cluded the Lener Quartet, Enrique Legor- 
reta and Camela Castillo Bentacourt. An 
unusual concert was that organized by 
Luis G. Saloma for the benefit of the 
National University of Mexico given at the 
Anfiteatro Bolivar on Dec. 8. He presen- 
ted a number of violin students in solo and 
then in massed groups of fifty and 100, 
accompanied by organ, piano and basses, 
with most attractive results. 

The Hungarian violinist Fritzy Pataky 
gave two concerts at the Palacio de Bellas 
Artes, on Nov. 9 and 16, presenting in his 
first program, works by Bruch, Franck, 
Tartini, Nin and Paganini-Kreisler. The 
second program consisted of works by 
Handel, Bach, Mozart and others. 

The music section of the Department of 
Fine Arts in collaboration with the Depart- 
ment of Public Education, presented an 
outdoor festival of music and dance at the 
Tribuna monumental de Chapultepec on 
Nov. 30 and Dec. 7 and 14. Works by Ban- 
chieri, D’Indy, Rameau, Lully, Bach, Mon- 
teverdi, Milhaud, Debussy, Ravel, Villa- 
Lobos, Ponce, Sandi, Tello, Mendoza and 
others were given. The school orchestra 
was under the direction of Eduardo Munoz, 
who also conducted for the Escuela de 


Danza which presented many selections 
from the ballets. The Coro de Madrigal- 
istas were also heard. 

The composer Salvador Moreno was 
represented by a program of his songs 
given at the conference hall of the Palacio 
with the soprano, Guadalupe Medina de 
Ortega as soloist. The composer, who was 
at the piano, particularly scored with five 
songs set to texts by Frederico Garcia 
Lorca. 


KINDLER INTRODUCES 
SOUTH AMERICANS 


Novaes Plays Tavares Concerto 

—Castro Conducts—Marisa 

Regules Make Debut 

WasHINcTON, D. C., Feb. 5.—Gui- 
omar Novaes, the Brazilian pianist, 
played at the National Symphony con- 
cert Jan. 21 in which the ‘Concerto in 
Brazilian Forms’ by the soloist’s distin- 
guished compatriot, Hekel Tavares, had 
a feature spot. Hans Kindler, the or- 
chestra’s conductor, presented the work 
as an outstanding example of modern 
Brazilian composition, and Mme. No- 
vaes and the orchestra performed it per- 
suasively. Another Brazilian composer, 
Oscar. Lorenzo Fernandez, was repre- 
sented on the program when Dr. Kin- 
dler conducted his ‘Batuque’. 

A few nights later the National Sym- 
phony took part in a special concert 
dedicated to American unity in the Pan 
American Union. Juan José Castro, 
recognized as Argentina’s foremost 
composer and conductor, led the orches- 
tra, and Marisa Regules, Argentina’s 
outstanding woman pianist, made her 
Washington debut. Pointing out the 
influence European music has had on 
South America, as well as on North 
America, Mr. Castro included his own 
transcription of three Bach organ chor- 
ales on his program, and Senora Re- 
gules was soloist in Franck’s ‘Varia- 
tions Symphoniques’. On the American 
half of the program were works by 
North America’s Aaron Copland, and 
South America’s Castro, Julian Aguirre 
and Albert Ginastera. The concert 
was heard by an elite audience of diplo- 
matic representatives and Government 
officials. Jay Walz 


























A Compilation of Special Ar- 
ticles, Pamphlets, Handbooks, 
Biographical and Musicologic- 
al Material, Biographies and 
Studies Gathered to Meet the 
Insistent Demands of _ the 
North American Public 


By Gticpert CHASE 


HE impact of Latin American 
music on this country antedated 
by several decades the present 
high-powered trend toward musical 
goodneighborliness. The older genera- 
tion were fascinated, and sometimes 
shocked, by the sudden and irresistible 
vogue of the Argentine tango, while 
more recently the rumba and the conga, 
in versions somewhat diluted for ex- 
portation, have given that Latin Ameri- 
can touch to many a dance floor. And 
many a singer has essayed ‘La Paloma’ 
or ‘Estrellita’ without necessarily having 
in mind the fomenting of inter-Ameri- 
can musical relations. 

But beyond this familiar periphery 
there lay a vast terra incognita, and it 
is with an awareness of this unknown, 
unexplored territory that our real con- 
of Latin American music 


sciousness 
begins. We began to realize that the 
Latin American countries had com- 


posers of symphonies and operas as well 
as of tangos and rumbas; full-fledged 
symphony orchestras as well as popular 
dance bands; eminent vocalists and in- 
strumentalists as well as gourd-rattlers 
and guitar-serenaders; splendid con- 
servatories as well as cabarets and dance 
halls; excellent musical periodicals that 
could vie with the best of our own. 

With an awareness of our ignorance 
came an awakening of curiosity, and 
with it a widespread, insistent demand 
for knowledge, for information. Teach- 
ers, editors, writers, lecturers, librarians 
—people whose job it is to disseminate 
knowledge or information — turned 
somewhat frantically to the usual 
sources of musical reference and found 
an almost complete blank. Take that 
old stand-by of the musician, ‘Grove’s 
Dictionary’—even if we turn to the 
latest (fourth) edition, issued in 1940, 
we will find only one Latin American 
composer in it, the great operatic com- 
poser of Brazil, Carlos Gomez. Though 
written by Sir George Grove himself 
(who acknowledges that he lifted the 
material from Baker), the article is, to 
put it mildly, inadequate. ‘Grove’s’ is 
a little more helpful in its supplementary 
volume, issued as a companion to the 
fourth edition. Here a few of the out- 
standing Latin American figures are 
dealt with by a competent writer, Nico- 
las Slonimsky, but one finds the amaz- 
ing omission of the Mexican Carlos 
Chavez, who disputes with Heitor Villa- 
Lobos of Brazil the honor of being 
Latin America’s most important con- 
temporary composer. The ridiculously 
brief entry on Villa-Lobos (not by Slo- 
nimsky ), is painfully inadequate and ac- 
complishes the extraordinary feat of not 
mentioning his Chéros—the most origi- 
nal and significant compositions of 
Villa-Lobos. 


Special Articles for Reference 


None of the signed special articles 
which distinguish the ‘International 


Cyclopedia of Music and Musicians’ 


(1939), edited by Oscar Thompson, is 
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devoted to a Latin American composer, 
but there is a special article on Latin 
American folk music by Eleanor Hague, 
one of the pioneer writers in this field 
—her ‘Latin American Music, Past and 
Present’ (1934) is the only book in 
English dealing exclusively with that 
subject. Last fall a volume of reprinted 
articles from the ‘International Cyclo- 
pedia’ was published under the editor- 
ship of Mr. Thompson with the title 
‘Great Modern Composers’ (Dodd, 
Mead & Co.), and this includes a new 
article on Villa-Lobos written by Nico- 
las Slonimsky. It is an admirable fac- 
tual presentation and includes a list of 
works. Every reviewer of this volume 
has probably found some pet omission 
which he would like to see remedied. 
If I may offer my own candidate for 
inclusion in a subsequent edition, it is 
Carlos Chavez of Mexico, in my estima- 
tion one of the topmost creative musi- 
cians of this generation and _ this 
hemisphere. 

The editors of the fourth edition of 
‘Baker’s Biographical Dictionary of 
Musicians’ (1940) have done rather 
well by Latin American musicians. Not 
only are more Latin Americans cov- 
ered than in any other dictionary, but 
more pertinent facts are included, and 
there are helpful bibliographical notes. 
An oversight was the omission of Fran- 
cisco Mignone of Brazil, composer of 
the well-known ‘Batuque’; but he was 
included in the revised Appendix to 
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Charles Seeger, Chief of the Music Divi- 


sion of the Pan American Union 










The Pavillion and Gardens of the Pan American Union 


‘Baker’s’, issued in pamphlet form in 
the Summer of 1941. 

During the past few years MUSICAL 
AMERICA has published a number of 
informative articles on Latin American 
music, the most important of these 
probably being the one by Nicolas Slo- 
nimsky on Composers of South Amer- 
ica, published in last year’s Special 
Issue (Feb. 10, 1941) and also reprinted 
separately. Well fortified with dates 
and facts, and enhanced with a veritable 
gallery of photographic portraits, this 
article still stands as a very useful 
source of reference. Mr. Slonimsky has 
published numerous other articles on 
contemporary Latin American com- 
posers, but we should mention in par- 
ticular his article dealing with com- 
posers of Central America and Mexico 
entitled ‘Music, Where the Americas 
Meet’ (Christian Science Monitor 
Weekly Magazine Section, June 8, 
1940), as it complements the above- 
mentioned article on South Americans. 
This also is illustrated with portraits. 

Musicians who intend to visit the 
southern republics should not fail to 
read Carleton Sprague Smith’s article, 
‘What Not to Expect of South America’, 
also published in last year’s Special 
Issue of MustcaL AMERICA, which is 
packed full of sensible advice based on 
first-hand experience. Another first- 
hand report of musical experiences and 
conditions in South America is con- 
tained in the series of articles entitled 
‘South American Music Pilgrimage’, by 
John W. Beattie and Louis Woodson 
Curtis, currently appearing in the Music 
Educators Journal (the first article ap- 
peared in the issue of November-Decem- 
ber, 1941, dealing with Colombia). In 
the account of their recent tour, these 
two prominent musical educators natur- 


ally stress the field of school music, but 
they cast interesting sidelights on other 
related topics. 

One could go on like this for many 
pages, picking out articles on Latin 
American music here and there, in 
magazines, newspapers and books, but 
the main question still remains to be 
answered, namely, What has been done 
—and what is going to be done—to as- 
semble systematically the available in- 
formation on Latin American music, to 
make this information accessible to those 
who are interested, and to fill in the 
gaps where necessary data is lacking 
at present? 


The Background of Present Relations 


Before attempting to give an answer, 
we should take a look at the background 
of inter-American musical relations. 
The conference on that subject held in 
the Library of Congress in October, 
1939, is perhaps the best point of de- 
parture for our survey. That confer- 
ence assembled musical leaders from all 
over the United States, while the guest 
of honor from Latin America was Dr. 
Francisco Curt Lange of Uruguay, di- 
rector of the Inter-American Institute 
of Musicology at Montevideo and a 
dynamic animator of “Musical Ameri- 
canism.” The most important develop- 
ments in inter-American musical rela- 
tions, including the creation of the 
Inter-American Music Center and the 
Division of Music in the Pan American 
Union at Washington, have come about 
as a direct result of this memorable 
conference, which was also responsible 
for the issuing of three significant pub- 
lications (all issued in mimeographed 
form, but less valuable therefor). 

The first of these publications was 

(Continued on page 230) 
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HELEN KELLER ATTENDS CONCERT IN WASHINGTON 
Following the Special Joint Performance of the National Symphony, Hans Kindler, Conductor, 
and Benny Goodman and His Orchestra in the Nation's Capital, Helen Keller Went Backstage 
to Meet Mr. Kindler (Left) and Mr. Goodman and to Tell Them She Thought ‘Swing’ Was a 
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MAX ARONOFF AIDS 
NEW CENTER GROUP 


Joseph Levine Leads Chamber 
Orchestra—Curtis Quartet 
Concludes Series 


PHILADELPHIA, Feb. 5.—In the course 
of a series of popular-priced Sunday 
night concerts under the direction of 
Joseph Levine, the New Center of 
Music Chamber Orchestra offered a 
pleasurable program in Town Hall on 
Jan. 4. As at former concerts, Mr. Le- 
vine showed himself an _ excellently 
qualified and perceptive young conduc- 
tor and good program-maker, and the 
orchestra of some forty young instru- 
mentalists played with highly satisfac- 
tory responsiveness, and tone quality. 

The soloist was Max Aronoff, violist 
of the Curtis String Quartet and mem- 
ber of the faculty of the Curtis Institute 
of Music. He played Handel’s rarely- 
performed B Minor viola Concerto, his 
adroit technique and sound interpreta- 
tive musicianship contributing to a dis- 
tinctive exposition. 

The surrounding bill offered a Sin- 
fonia in D, attributed to Frederick the 
Great, and affording ingratiating tex- 
ture and substance; Mozart’s ‘Eine 
kleine Nachtmusik’; six of Shostako- 
vitch’s ‘Preludes for Piano’, selected 
and deftly orchestrated by Hershey 
Kay, young Philadelphia musician, the 
transcriptions having their initial pres- 
entation; and Turina’s ‘Danzas Gita- 
nas’, effectively transcribed by Mr. Le- 
vine and providing a brilliant finale. 

Concluding a set of six recitals under 
the auspices of the Philadelphia Cham- 
ber Music Society, the Curtis String 
Quartet appeared before an appreciative 
audience in the University of Pennsylva- 
nia Museum Auditorium on Jan. 7. The 
highlight of the evening was Schubert’s 
‘Forellen’ quintet in which members of 
the quartet had Edith Evans Braun, 
pianist, and Anton Torello, leading con- 
trabassist of the Philadelphia Orches- 
tra, as assisting artists. Mr. Torello also 
joined the group for Boccherini’s string 
Quintet in C. Completing the program 
was Beethoven’s Quartet in E Minor, 
Op. 59, No. 2. 

Presented by the Twentieth Century 
Music Group at the Cosmopolitan Club 
Auditorium on Jan. 16 a list of contem- 
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porary music was marked by the world- 
premiere of Nicolai Berezowsky’s Suite 
No. 2 for Woodwinds, Op. 22, the in- 
teresting points of structure, material, 
and instrumentation being defined in an 
advantageous publication by Anton 
Winkler, flute, MacLean Snyder, oboe, 
Mitchell Lurie, clarinet, Joseph Eger, 
horn, and John Shamlian, bassoon. The 
remainder of the concert presented Ra- 
fael Eruian and Joseph Levine in an 
admirably-formulated reading of Wal- 
ter Piston’s Sonata for Violin and 
Piano; Sally Pestcoe, soprano, and Carl 
Buchman, pianist, in Amadeo Roldan’s 
‘Motivos de Son’, and Rafael Druian 
and Broadus Erle, violins, Leonard 
Frantz, viola, and Emmet Sargeant, 
’cello, in Hindemith’s Eight Pieces for 
String Quartet. The Piston and Roldan 
works were credited with initial Phila- 
delphia performances. W. E. S. 





PHILHARMONIC LEAGUE 
MEETS AT LUNCHEON 





Hutcheson Speaks on Music in Wartime 
and Duo-Pianists Play—Private 
Concert in March 

The mid-season luncheon of the Phil- 
harmonic-Symphony League was held 
on Jan. 27 at the Biltmore Hotel, with 
Mrs. John T. Pratt, chairman, presid- 
ing. Ernest Hutcheson talked on 
“Music in War-Time”. Virginia Morely 
and Livingston Gearhart, duo-pianists, 
offered a musical program. 

The first of the two private concerts 
for League members will be given at 
the Hotel Plaza on March 10 under the 
direction of John Barbirolli. Mr. 
Barbirolli will conduct the Cincinnati 
Symphony on Feb. 13, 14, 20 and 21 
after which he returns to New York. 





Eisenberg Plays with Albany Symphony 

Maurice Eisenberg, ‘cellist, after an 
appearance with the Albany Symphony 
on Feb. 10, will depart for Terre Haute, 
Ind., where he will again play, and 
then back to New York for a Town 
Hall recital. Then he will again leave 
for the West and will visit Los Angeles, 
where he will lecture at the University 
of Southern California as well as be 
heard as soloist with the Los Angeles 
Philharmonic. Mr. Eisenberg is the 
director of the American Viola-Cello 
School of Milburn, N. J. 
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Abrahao Carvalho  Possesses 
Most Comprehensive Collec- 
tion in Country — Private Li- 
brary Includes Scores, Pro- 
grams of Last Twenty Years, 
and Many Valuable Rarities 


By Lisa M. PEPPERCORN 
RIO DE JANEIRO, Feb. 1. 


ORE than twenty years ago a 
M young Brazilian from the pro- 

vincial town of Fortaleza came 
to Rio de Janeiro to enter a commercial 
firm in the Capital. His name ,was 
Abrahao Carvalho. Keenly interested 
in music, he went to all the concerts and 
opera performances he could afford from 
his small income at that time, and for 
some reasons, kept the programs. Today 
he has the largest and most complete 
program collection of musical events in 
Rio and Sao Paulo up to the present day. 


Mr. Carvalho was not merely an ar- 
dent listener in those days; he wanted 
to know more about the composers and 
their works and, therefore, looked for 
enlightenment at the National Library 
and the National School of Music. But 
he was disappointed. The musical treas- 
ures of both of these public institutions 
were limited and lacked certain scores 
and literature he wanted to consult. Ab- 
rahao Carvalho did not mind this. He 
took his monthly savings to a shop and 
bought the book or music. If the local 
dealers failed to stock his requirements, 
he got in touch with those abroad. When 
he married a singer a few years after- 
wards, he acquired more and more musi- 
cal material to provide his wife with all 
the music and literature in which she 
might be interested. 


Library Now Includes 10,000 Volumes 
Today Mr. Carvalho, who is still 
working with the same commercial 
house as twenty years ago, possesses 
the most comprehensive music library 
that exists in Brazil. It is installed on 
the ground floor of his modest home and 
comprises about 10,000 books in all cur- 
rent languages, innumerable full scores 
with the complete orchestral material, 
miniature scores, chamber music, works 
for solo instrument and so forth. Though 
it is a private library, students and pro- 
fessionals may consult his treasures 
which elsewhere in the country are un- 
available. The Brazilian Symphony 
Orchestra which is always on the look- 
out for material for its weekly Sunday 
Morning Popular Concerts has not 
rarely been helped out by the courtesy 
of Mr. Carvalho, who whenever neces- 
sary, lends scores and parts for perform- 
ance. The Tchaikovsky Piano Concerto 
was wanted the other day by a famous 
pianist. The Carvalho Collection was 
the only place where it could be had. 
Private music collections exist in 
Many parts of the world and some of 
them are specialized in one way or the 
other. The case is different, however, 
in Brazil. The National School of Music 
and the National Library in Rio, both 
subsidized by the Ministry of Education, 
can only spend a limited sum on the ac- 
uisition of musical material. Besides, 
to find rare foreign editions is not as 
tasy in Brazil as it may be elsewhere in 
the world. ‘ 
_ Taking this point into consideration, 
itis the more surprising that Mr. Car- 
valho has been able to bring together 
such a complete musical collection with- 
out having left the country at all. He 
concentrated less on a specialized library, 
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Dilettant Compiles Brazil’s Largest Music Library 





Above: Abrahaéo Car- 
valho (at the Right) 
Shows a Friend One 
of the Books in His 
Library 


‘Antiphonarion' from 
the Carvalho Collec- 


tion 


but, first of all, aimed at accumulating 
all he could get for practical use and re- 
search work. Though he stocks books 
and music particularly from Bach until 
the present time he nevertheless found 
here in Brazil some valuable rarities, 
such as the first edition in Latin of the 
‘Gradus ad Parnassum’ (1725) by J. J. 
Fux and the three large volumes of the 
original edition of Nicola Sala’s ‘Regole 
del contrapunto pratico’, published at 
Naples in 1794. How such books hap- 
pened to come to Brazil is difficult to 
say, yet Mr. Carvalho’s keen eye dis- 
covered them. Among his treasures are 
a number of theoretical books by Portu- 
guese and Spanish writers of the Eigh- 
teenth and early Nineteenth centuries 
such as the ‘Compéndio de Musica, theo- 
rica e pratica’ by Domingos de S. José 
Varella, a Portuguese organ builder 
whose living descendant, Reynaldo 
Varella, is supposed to be a well-known 
guitarist in Lisbon. A previous volume 
is also the well preserved Latin auto- 
graph of an Antiphonarium (1672) 
written in black and red by Gregorio 
Abbate and which has been kept in the 
original velvet binding with the emblem 
of the Augsburg donors on the cover. 
Mr. Carvalho also has the Index to the 
Music Library of King Joao VI of Por- 
tugal who is known to have possessed a 
very fine music collection which, how- 
ever, was destroyed by an earthquake 
in 1775. Two copies of the limited 
edition of Vasconcello’s ‘Ensaio e Crit- 
ico’, about this catalogue, is also to be 
found in the Carvalho Library. 

It would be too much to single out all 
the rare volumes Mr. Carvalho collected, 
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although it is amazing how he could 
get hold of them solely in Brazil. It 
may well be possible to find here one or 
the other edition of the standard books 
and dictionaries, but Mr. Carvelho has, 
for instance, all editions of Grove, Rie- 
mann (including the translations), and 


Fétis’s ‘Biographie Universelle des 
Musiciens’. He tries not only to make 
his Library as complete as possible, but 
at the same time is keen to acquire 
rarities as far as they are available in 
Brazil. Thus, he does not only content 
himself for instance, with Fétis’s ‘La 
Musique mise a la Porte de Tout de 
Monde’, first edited in Paris in 1830, 
but when the occasion presented itself, 
he also bought a copy of this book pub- 
lished in Liége the same year. 


Chamber Collection Large 


Apart from innumerable scores and 
literature since the time of Bach, Mr. 
Carvalho has an almost complete collec- 
tion of chamber works of Haydn, Mo- 
zart, Beethoven, Schumann, Schubert, 
Mendelssohn and others. Of Liszt he 
is said to have everything this composer 
has written, including his many arrange- 
ments of works of others. Of particular 
interest is also his vast collection of 
libretti. 

Except perhaps for the Carlos Gomes 
Museum in Campinas (Brazil), Mr. 
Carvalho is perhaps the only one who 
possesses an immense collection of books, 
scores and other material by and about 
this famous Brazilian composer. From 


this valuable treasure must be mentioned 
the piano and voice reduction of Gomes’s 


first opera ‘A Noite do Castello’ (1861), 
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This first edition, prefaced by the names 
of the subscribers, was published in two 
volumes and is now very rare. The 
library of the National School of Music 
has only the first volume which contains 
the first act, whereas Mr. Carvalho has 
the complete edition. He also has the 
first edition of the reduction for voice 
and piano of the opera ‘Il Guarani’ 
which opens with a separate setting of 
the libretto. It begins with a Prelude 
which, as the second edition already 
shows, was later substituted by the 
‘Protophonia’ which has turned out to be 
one of the most popular pieces in Brazil. 
In the Carvalho Collection exists also a 
copy of an as yet unpublished score of 
Carlos Gomes, called ‘Progresso, céro 
triunfal’ with orchestral accompaniment, 
as well as an edition de luxe of a fac- 
simile of a French translation of the 
‘Guarani’ libretto. 

Mr. Carvalho is also in the possession 
of several hand-written copies of works 
of L, M. Gottschalk. He has the scores 
of ‘Marche Solennelle pour orchestre et 
musique militaire’, ‘Variations de Con- 
cert sur l’Hymne Portuguais du Roi D. 
Louis I pour piano avec acc. d’orchestre’ 
and a copy of the score of the famous 
‘Tarantella’. Moreover, the Andante 
from ‘La Nuit des Tropiques’, the Sec- 
ond Symphony, called ‘Montevideo’, 
‘Scenas Campestres’ and a ‘Marcha Tri- 
unfal’, 


McARTHUR TO DIRECT 
COLUMBIA FESTIVAL 


Appointed to Conduct Nine Con- 
certs of Southern Symphony 
of South Carolina 


Co_umBIA, S. C., Feb. 7.—Edwin Mc- 
Arthur, American conductor, has been 
appointed musical director of the Co- 
lumbia Music Festival Association. His 
duties will include the conducting of 
nine concerts in February and March 
in Columbia and neighboring cities. 

The organizations Mr. McArthur will 
conduct consist of the Southern Sym- 
phony, Columbia Choral Society, Co- 
lumbia Children’s Chorus and the South 
Carolina State-Wide College Chorus. 
He will also serve as general advisor to 
the faculty of the Orchestra School 
maintained by the festival association. 
Six of the nine festival concerts will be 
held in neighboring cities. 








Soloists Announced 


The concerts and dates of perform- 
ance with soloists are as follows: Feb. 
23, Richard Crooks, soloist; March 4, 
Youth Concert, Children and Statewide 
College Choruses, soloist, Mary Beeson, 
pianist; March 12, orchestral program; 
March 3, concert in Hartsville, S. C.; 
March 17, children’s concert afternoon 
and evening on Community Concert 
series, Wilmington, N. C.; in Columbia, 
March 27, Lauritz Melchior, soloist; 
afternoon, March 28, Statewide College 
Chorus assisting, soloist, Zino Fran- 
cescatti, violinist; evening, March 28, 
the Columbia Choral Society singing 
Rossini’s ‘Stabat Mater’ with Agnes 
Davis, Anna Kaskas, Ernest McChesney 
and Lansing Hatfield, soloists. 

In the Orchestral School maintained 
by the Association, and to which Mr. 
McArthur will serve as faculty advisor, 
free instruction in the playing of the 
various symphonic instruments is given 
to young musicians from all parts of the 
state. 
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DOMINICAN REPUBLIC BECOMES MUSIC CONSCIOUS 





New Era Develops Due to In- 
creasing Interest on Part of 


Government — National Sym- 
phony Granted Subsidy and 

’ Students Receive Opportunities 
for Further Study — Noted 
Visitors Appear 


By Dr. ENRIQUE DE MARCHENA 


CIUDAD TRUJILLO, 
DOMINICAN REPUBLIC, Jan. 31. 


GINCE 1939 the Dominican Republic, 
and more especially the beautiful and 
historic capital city, formerly Santo 
Domingo but now called Ciudad Tru- 
jillo, has enjoyed a succession of the 
finest attractions in the musical world. 
The capital, a city of 75,000 inhabitants, 
has been host to many famous artists 
who have appeared under the auspices 
of the Pro Arte Society and the Socie- 
dad Musical Daniel. All events have 
attracted wide-spread interest and good 
attendance. 

A new era of music consciousness is 
developing in the country due to the in- 
creasing interest of the government in 
music education. Young composers have 
received opportunities for further study, 
and the former Santo Domingo Orches- 
tra was granted a national subsidy and 
became the National Symphony. En- 
rigue Casal Chapi is the conductor of 
the seventy-piece orchestra. 

Mr. Casal Chapi is thirty-five. He is 
the grandson of Ruperto Chapi, Spanish 
composer. He was a pupil of Conrado 
del Campo at the Madrid Coservatoire. 
After graduating from the Conserva- 
toire he left Spain and established resi- 
dence in the Dominican capital where 
he worked with local composers. He is 
an excellent composer himself. 


Noted Artists Give Concerts 


Nicanof Zabaleta, Spanish harpist, 
and José Iturbi, pianist, were the first 
artists to be presented by the Pro Arte 
and Daniel Societies. Both won marked 
success. Andrés Segovia, Spanish gui- 





Grace Moore and Mr. and Mrs. Enrique de 
Marchena Arrive in the Republic 





Casel Chapi 


Andres Segovia 


tarist; Artur Rubinstein, pianist; Clau- 
dio Arrau, Chilean pianist, and Ana 
Maria, dancer, were among the other 
artists presented in these series. 

Jascha Heifetz appeared in Ciudad 
Trujillo prior to his South American 
tour. The house was sold out in advance 
for this event and over $2,000 was taken 
in. Following the appearance of the 
violinist, Gregory Sandor gave a recital 
on a double keyboard piano; the Léner 
Quartet was heard in two programs; 
the Don Cossacks under Serge Kostru- 
koff were presented in three concerts, 
and, more recently, the American Wind 
Quintet appeared. The American Ballet 





Ernesto de Quesado, E. de Mar- 
chena and Jascha Heifetz (Left 
to Right), at Ciudad Trujillo 


was also. scheduled, but shipping 
troubles forced cancellation of this 
event. 

When Leopold Stokowski took his 
Youth Orchestra to Latin America, 
Ciudad Trujillo was included in the 
tour. The concert was broadcast from 
the Mall of Parque Ramfis on Sept. 13, 
1940. An audience of 3000 attended. 
Generalissimo R. L. Trujillo Molina, 
president of the Dominican Republic, 
made the concert possible by providing 
the Mall free to the orchestra and guar- 
anteeing the expenses. The concert, in 
the beautiful open-air setting near the 
Caribbean Sea, was one of the most sat- 
isfying ever heard in Ciudad Trujillo. 

Grace Moore, celebrated diva of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company, appeared 
under the auspices of the Daniel Musical 
Society on Aug. 2. She received a dem- 
onstration when she arrived at the air- 
port and all attendance records were 


broken at her concert. Isaac Van Grove 
her able accompanist, was heard in 4 
group of solo compositions. In the jp. 
termission President Molina and the 
First Lady, Mrs. Troncoso de la Con. 
cha, presented Miss Moore with the 
National Order of Columbus, in recog. 
nition of her good will tour. 

The National Symphony has given 
new impetus to composition in the Do- 
minican Republic and a new vitality js 
to be noticed in the music life of the 
country. One of the leaders of the na- 
tion’s composers is Luis E. Mena, 
forty-five years old, whose Symphonic 
Overture was played for the first time 
recently. Others are: Professor Juan 
F. Garcia, forty-two, whose ‘Sinfonia 
Quisqueyana’ in three movements, js 
often performed; José de J. Ravelo, 
sixty-six, who wrote the ‘Oratorio la 
muerte de Cristo,’ published by G. 
Schirmer, Inc., last year; José Dolores 
Cerén, conductor and composer of 
‘Enriquillo,’ a tone-poem for orchestra 
and band; and Ramén Diaz and Luis 
Rivera, the latter a leader in the study 
of folklore and composer of _ two 
‘Dominican Rapsodies’ for piano and 
orchestra. 

Maestro Casal Chapi plans henceforth 
to devote the second half of each con- 
cert of the National Symphony to the 
works of Dominican composers. The 
new scores will be made available for 
other organizations in the Americas in 
due time. In 1944, the Centenary of the 
Dominican independence, the orchestra 
will conduct a contest for local com- 
posers, and a series of concerts is 
planned to demonstrate the advancement 
of music in the Republic. 

Edward Fendler, young German con- 
ductor, a refugee from his country, was 
recently named Musical Director of the 
Dominican Republic. He arrived in the 
country under contract with the Govern- 
ment. 

The Daniel Musical Society will 
again present a series of outstanding 
attractions this season. Artists and 
dates, however, have not been an- 
nounced. 





GUIDES TO LATIN 


(Continued from page 227) 

Dr. Lange’s ‘Programs of Latin Ameri- 
can Music’, listing readily obtainable 
material in this field (39 pp.). In Jan- 
uary, 1940, the Division of Cultural Re- 
lations of the Department of States 
(under whose auspices the conference 
was held) issued the ‘Digest of Proceed- 
ings’ which included the important 
papers read by William Berrien, Fran- 
cisco Curt Lange and Charles Seeger 
(an excellent paper on “The importance 
to cultural understanding of folk and 
popular music’). Finally, in September. 
1940, the continuation committee issued 
its ‘Report’ in a mimeographed volume 
of 151 pages. Of particular interest in 
this report was the article on ‘Folk 
Music and Folk Song in Brazil’ by 
Mario de Andrade, eminent Brazilian 
author and folklorist. 

Indicative of the trend to give music 
its due in the all-American scene was 
the decision to establish a Music Divi- 
sion in the Pan American Union at 
Washington. This division began to 
function in February, 1941, under the 
able direction of Charles Seeger, musi- 
cologist and composer, and it already 
has a notable record of accomplishment. 
Its first publication, issued in March, 
1941, as “Music Series No. 1’, was a 
36-page mimeographed pamphlet pre- 
pared in cooperation with the Music 


AMERICAN MUSIC 


Division of the Library of Congress. 
Compiled by the writer and titled ‘Par- 
tial List of Latin American Music Ob- 
tainable in the United States’, this 
pamphlet was issued to serve primarily 
in connection with the observation of 
Inter-American Music Week (spon- 
sored by the National Music Week 
Committee) and its aim was to let 
people know how much Latin American 
music was available for performance in 
this country, and where it could be ob- 
tained. It also included a supplementary 
list of books and pamphlets in English 
dealing with Latin American music, a 
list of collections of Latin American 
folk songs, and a list of recordings of 
Latin American folk, popular and con- 
cert music. A limited number of copies 
of the ‘Partial List’ is available at the 
Pan American Union (ten cents per 
copy). 

No. 2 in this series was a bulky ‘Bio- 
Bibliographical Index of Musicians in the 
United States Since Colonial Times’, which 
does not come within the scope of this 
article. The third publication in the series, 
however, is of the utmost pertinence to our 
subject. This is ‘Recordings of Latin 
American Songs and Dances, an Annotated 
Selected List of Popular and Folk Music’, 
compiled by Gustavo Duran. This is a 
printed pamphlet of 65 pages, issued under 
the joint sponsorship of the National Bu- 
reau for the Advancement of Music and the 


National and Inter-American Music Week 
Committee. Mr. Duran, a composer of 
Hispanic background who is now a con- 
sultant in the Music Division of the Pan 
American Union, has gone through the 
unique record collection of Evans Clark and 
has picked out the most representative 
specimens of Latin American songs and 
dances, supplementing this with selections 
from the catalogues of the various com- 
panies. He has arranged his material under 
the various countries of Latin America, be- 
ginning with Argentina and ending with 
Venezuela, and he gives brief descriptive 
comments about the chief popular forms, 
defining their musical and choreographic 
characteristics, and then listing the avail- 
able recordings under each item. A selected 
bibliography and an index of terms add to 
the usefulness of this very handy compila- 
tion. 


‘Handbook’ Published Annually 


Returning now to the Library of Con- 
gress, we should perhaps direct our atten- 
tion first to the ‘Handbook of Latin Amer- 
ican Studies’, which, though published by 
the Harvard University Press under the 
auspices of the American Council of 
Learned Societies, is actually edited on 
Capitol Hill. The Handbook is a selective 
bibliography, published annually, listing the 
most significant items on almost every 
phase of Latin American life and culture 
which appeared during the previous year. 
Each section is compiled by a specialist and 
most of the entries have critical or de- 
scriptive annotations. From its initial pub- 
lication in 1936 until last year, the ‘Hand- 


book’ was edited by Dr. Lewis Hanke, 
Director of the Hispanic Foundation in the 
Library of Congress. Last year Dr. Hanke 
resigned because of the pressure of other 
work and was succeeded by Dr. Miron Bur- 
gin, also of the Hispanic Foundation. Until 
1939 the ‘Handbook’ had no regular music 
section, though occasionally it published an 
article on music. For example, in the issue 
for 1936 it published Irma Goebel La- 
bastilla’s ‘A Guide to the Material on the 
Music of the Caribbean Area’, and the 1937 
volume contained Francisco rt Lange’s 
article on ‘Los Estudios Musicales de la 
América Latina Publicados Ultimamente’ 
(this was also reprinted separately). 

In 1939 it was announced that henceforth 
the ‘Handbook’ would include a music sec- 
tion, and Dr. William Berrien was et- 
trusted with the task of compiling this sec- 
tion for the year 1939 (that is to say, for 
Vol. 5, which appeared in 1940). Dr. Ber- 
rien accomplished his task with distinction, 
his section including a seven-page introduc- 
tion which constituted in effect a survev of 
recent Latin American musical activities. 
About 300 conies of this music section were 
reprinted and distributed, mostly in Latin 
America. As the pressure of other duties 
prevented Dr. Berrien from continuing his 
editorship, and as music was not his spe- 
cialty, the present writer was invited to 
take over the editorship of the music section 
upon his appointment to the Music Division 
in the Library of Congress, in the Fall of 
1940. 

As these lines are being written, Vol. 6 
of the ‘Handbook’, surveying the field for 
1940, has just come off the press. A glance 
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BARLOW CONDUCTS 
AMERICAN WORKS 


Baltimore Symphony Presents 
Semmler and McDonald 
Compositions 


BALTIMORE, Feb. 4.—The Baltimore 
Symphony, Howard Barlow conductor, 
began the program of the Jan. 25 con- 
cert with the lilting Rossini Overture 
‘The Italian in Algiers’ in which the 
oboist, Mitchell Miller, and the flutist, 
Robert Iula, played their solos well. 
Mr. Barlow then took the orchestra 
through a solid reading of the Mozart 
G Minor Symphony. 

After the intermission the program 
presented Alexander Semmler’s Over- 
ture ‘Times Square’, a descriptive jazz 
and blues work; Harl McDonald’s 
Miniature Suite, written in old English 





style. These contemporary composi- 
tions received careful readings and 
were heartily applauded. In the De- 


bussy ‘Nocturnes’ the subtle nuance and 
tonal balance so characteristic of these 
scores, seemed lacking. The chorus of 
the Baltimore Music Club assisted 
capably in the ‘Sirenes’. The program 
closed with a resonant reading of the 
‘Rienzi’ Overture by Wagner. 

The second concert of the Young 
People’s Series on Jan. 24 at the Lyric, 
made use of much of the above listed 
material. The young audience was told 
of the correlation of the visual and 
tonal arts as represented by the period 
and styles of the compositions played. 
Lynn D. Poole, commentator, of the 
Walters Art Gallery, gave intelligent 
comment which the young audience 
absorbed with more or less grace. 

The National Symphony, Hans 
Kindler, conductor, at its Lyric concert 
on Jan. 20, brought Guiomar Novaes, 
pianist, in her interpretation of Hekel 
Tavares’s Concerto in Brazilian Forms. 
These rhythmically interesting episodes 
pleased the hearer, though their mu- 
sical import may be questioned. The 
orchestra gave a spirited account of this 
work, as did the excellent pianist. 
Along with this expression of national 
style there came Oscar Fernandez’s 
‘Batuque’, also played with zest. As 
a tribute to Morton Gould, the con- 
ductor added the New Yorker’s version 
of a ‘Tango’. The program began with 
Dr. Kindler’s arrangement of Purcell’s 
‘Introduction and Dido’s Lament’ and 
the Schubert ‘Tragic’ Symphony. 

FRANZ C. BORNSCHEIN 





WNYC OFFERS ITS THIRD 
NATIVE MUSIC FESTIVAL 





Sixty Programs Scheduled to Be Given 
in Eleven Day Period—Offering 
Many New Works 


_ The third WNYC American music 
lestival, according to M. S. Novik, di- 
rector of the city station, is to be pre- 
sented from Feb. 12 to Feb. 22. The 
lestival is a comprehensive survey of 
every branch of American music from 
swing and folk songs to the world pre- 
miere of new orchestral works by 
American composers. 

Dividing American music into five 
stoups, the festival offers almost sixty 
programs of American music during the 
eleven-day period. Festival programs 
are heard daily and in addition several 
audience programs are given, including 
4 special opening concert and a gala 
closing program, as well as a “Jazz 
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Show” and devoted to American 
folk songs. 

A feature of this festival, as it has 
been of those in the past, is the per- 
formance of new American works. Pre- 
vious festivals have served to introduce 
‘Ferdinand the Bull’ by Herbert Hau 
freucht, to be played this year by the 
New York Philharmonic, Morton 
Gould’s ‘Latin-American Symphonietta’, 
Paul Creston’s Symphony No. 1, and a 
host of other works. 


BALTIMORE CLUBS 
PRESENT RECITALS 


Primrose Quartet Appears in 
Concert Sponsored by 


one 





Bach Club 
BALTIMORE, Jan. 30.—In the Bach 
Club series the Primrose Quartet 


appeared on Jan. 7 at Cadoa Hall. Wil- 
liam Primrose, violist, appeared on Jan. 
9 in the role of soloist at the Peabody 
Conservatory. Fritz Kitzinger served as 
sympathetic accompanist. At its meet- 
ing on Jan. 10, the Baltimore Music 
Club had as guest speaker, Dr. Kemp 
Malone, of the John Hopkins Univer- 
sity, whose topic was ‘Music and Po- 
etry’. Georgi Ricci, ‘cellist, and El 
Gary, tenor, were heard. 

The program at the Maryland Cas- 
ualty Auditorium Jan. 11 was arranged 
by the First District of Maryland Fed- 
eration of Music Clubs. Nine groups 
were presented under arrangement by 
Mrs. L. Rowe, chairman, and Mrs. Car: 
lisle Wilmer, co-chairman of the First 
District. 

The Ballet Theater appeared at the 
Lyric on Jan. 13 under the local man- 
agement of the Cappel Concert Bureau. 
The program included ‘Slavonika’, ‘Li- 
lac Garden’ and ‘Bluebeard’. The solo 
dancers and the ensemble made grace- 
ful visual appeal throughout the eve- 
ning. The orchestra was under the di- 
rection of Antal Dorati. 

Claudio Arrau, pianist, gave the sev- 
enth Peabody recital on Dec. 12, dis- 
closing technical command and individ- 
uality of style. 

John Eltermann, Dorothea Freitag, 
La Rue Shipley, and Frederick Stieff 
gave an interesting demonstration of 
musical instruments electrically gov- 
erned in Stieff Hall on Dec. 12. 

Stanley Chapple gave his initial pro- 
gram as conductor of the student or- 
chestra at the Peabody Conservatory on 
Dec. 13. 

The Baltimore Music Club gave a 
program devoted to Pan-American Mu- 
sic at the Belvedere Hotel on Dec. 13. 

The Cappel Concert Bureau began its 
local activity at the Lyric Dec. 5, pre- 
senting its first booking of its current 
course, a program supplied by the Gen- 
eral Platoff Don Cossack Choir, under 
Nicholas Kostrukoff. 

Lansing Hatfield, baritone, gave the 
sixth Peabody recital on Dec. 5. This 
recital marked the return of Mr. Hat- 
field to the stage where he gained ex- 
perience as a student. Many hearty re- 
calls were given. Collins Smith was the 
accompanist. 

FRANZ C. BORNSCHEIN 





Joseph Cole to Sing in Canada 

Joseph Cole, baritone, will give a 
recital in Windsor, Ontario, in Canada, 
on Feb. 22. Members of the Royal Air 
Force will augment the civilian audi- 
ence. Mr. Cole was warmly received 
there last year. He will also he heard 
in Flint, Mich., on Feb. 20. 
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South America 


Rio Opera Impresario Tells 
of Hopes for Greater Inter- 
change of Artists — Need 
North American Singers — 
Difficulties in Money’  Ex- 


change and _ Transportation 
Noted — Plans for Mexico 
and Central America Dis- 


cussed 


T= crisis in world affairs has had 
a powerful effect on opera prospects 
for South America, according to Silvio 
Piergili, general director of the Teatro 
Municipal in Rio de Janeiro, who ar- 
rived in New York recently to spend 
several weeks. Now that relations are 
broken with Europe, even the French, 
Italian and German singers who were 
the only importations for a while be- 
cause their governments gave them part 
subsidy, can no longer go to South 
America. 

Not only for this reason, but also in 
the general line of policy to cement 
stronger relations with North America, 
Mr. Piergili feels that this is the pro- 
pitious time to take younger North 
American artists to South America, to 
continue the good impression made al- 
ready by the several great United States 
singers and instrumentalists who have 
appeared in South America. 

New singers are needed for the South 
American operas, in spite of the pres- 
ence of many native artists who carry 
on at all times. The ever-present diffi- 
culty with money exchanges, settled in 
the past by the subsidies mentioned, 
might be met by a similar subsidy from 
the United States, a project which is 
being currently discussed and about 
which Mr. Piergili is having conver- 
sations with the State Department and 
various cultural relations bureaus. An- 
other difficulty, that of transportation, 
remains to be met, as travelers may go 
only by air at present. 


The Rio opera season begins about 
the middle of July and extends through 
September. The opera house has a ca- 
pacity of 2,400. Mr. Piergili, who has 
been general director of the opera for 
the past two seasons, has been con- 
nected with the house for fifteen years 
in different capacities and has also been 
a conductor and a newspaperman. 


Collaboration with Buenos Aires 


Working in close collaboration with 
the Colon Opera in Buenos Aires when 
necessary, Mr. Piergili has also the co- 
operation of Ernesto de Quesada, noted 
impresario and an honorary member of 
the Mexico Opera. It is their hope that 
North American artists can be kept 
busy all the year round, with their regu- 
lar seasons in North America supple- 
mented by Summer tours through Mex- 
ico, Central and South America and the 
West Indies. Development of the Mex- 
ico Opera is in a high stage, said Mr. 
Quesada, and opera seasons are also 
being discussed in Colombia, Venezuela, 
Peru and Chile. The last named al- 
ready has an opera festival which has 
met with great success. From Mexico 


and the other countries named, the art- 
ists could go on to Rio, Buenos Aires, 
back to Rio and again to Mexico. 
While plans must necessarily be in- 
definite until certain of the difficulties 
are settled, it is possible to look for- 
ward to ever-growing collaboration be- 
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Cosmo-Sileo 


A Group of North and South American Managers: From the Left, André Mertens, in Charge of Columbia Concerts South American Division; 
Silvio Piergili, Director of the Rio Opera; Arthur Judson, President of Columbia Concerts, and Ernesto de Quesada, President of the 


tween the musicians of the two hemi- 
spheres, both Mr. Piergili and Mr. Que- 
sada believe. They are holding audi- 
tions constantly during their stay in this 
country and expect to announce the re- 
sults soon. 





Quesada Envisions 
Excellent Music Season 


NDER the auspices of the Daniel 
| | Musical Society, Ernesto de Que- 
sada, president, many noted art- 
ists and companies will be presented on 


tour throughout Mexico and the Central 
and South American countries in 1942. 


In Mexico, in addition to perform- 
ances by the Original Ballet Russe, Col- 
W. De Basil, director, the Society will 
sponsor a cycle of the nine Beethoven 
symphonies and for the first in Mexico, 
a performance of the Mozart ‘Requiem’ 
with chorus and soloists, to be conduct- 
ed by Erich Kleiber, in February and 
March, with Mexican soloists. Claudio 
Arrau, pianist, will appear in recitals, 
in March and April, and Jascha Heif- 
etz, violinist, in April and May, and 
Alexander Borovsky, pianist, in May. 

The Society tentatively plans to pre- 
sent a series of performances of the 
opera ‘Macbeth’, to be conducted by 
Fritz Busch, and with the principals of 
the New Opera performance in New 
York, Florence Kirk, Jess Walters and 
Roberto Silva. 


For the latter part of the year, the 
Society hopes to offer Mexico a series 
of orchestral concerts conducted by 
Bruno Walter, and recitals by Artur 
Schnabel, Alexander Uninsky and Wit- 
old Malcuzinski, all new to Mexico. If 
war conditions permit, it is the Society’s 
hope that both José Iturbi and Robert 
Casadesus will return under its auspices 
to Mexico, and that for the first time, 
the American Ballet Caravan will ap- 
pear under the Society’s banner. 


South American Plans 


Many musical activities are planned 
for 1942 by the Daniel Music Society 
in South America. Artists booked in- 
clude Alexander Brailowsky, pianist, 
who will make an extensive tour of al- 
most all South, Central American and 
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Daniel Musical Society 


Music in Our Hemisphere 
Discussed by Mertens 


NDRE MERTENS, head of the 

South American and Mexican di- 
visions of Columbia Concerts, Inc., 
voiced a heartening optimism in regard 
to the continued as well as the expand- 
ing musical trade between the Ameri- 
cas, in spite of the war, at an interview 
given recently in his office. 

“Under normal conditions,” said Mr. 
Mertens, “a long list of artists would 
have gone to South America and Mex- 
ico this coming Summer, such as Ru- 
dolf Serkin, Robert Casadesus, Gregor 
Piatigorsky, Zino Francescatti, Adolf 
Busch, Lily Pons, Bruna Castagna, 
Paul Robeson, Jussi Bjoerling, Lauritz 
Melchior and Lawrence Tibbett. But 
the new turn in the war situation, 
which especially affects aliens in this 
country, will make it almost impossible 
for many of them to leave the United 
States. Therefore, all plans for the 
coming season, which have yet to be 
adjusted to fit the turn of events, are 
still pending.” 

Mr. Mertens, who as a manager has 
more than fifteen years’ experience with 
Latin America, told further details of the 
possible activities there this Summer. 
“This is an example of what one has to 
contend with and expect in times like 
these. Senor Bernardo Iriberri, one of the 
outstanding managers in Buenos Aires, 
who last season managed Yehudi Menu- 
hin’s South American tour so successfully, 
cabled me several weeks ago that he in- 
tended to come to the United States. 
Everything was arranged to discuss the 
details of bookings. Unfortunately, he was 
obliged to cancel all plans for the time be- 
ing due to the war situation. Another im- 
portant manager, however, not only im- 
portant for Buenos Aires but for all of 
South America, Central America and 
Mexico, Ernesto de Quesada, arrived early 
in February. 

“Senor Quesada is also honorary chair- 
man and manager of the Opera in Mexico 
which had its first season during the Sum- 
mer of 1941. Encouraged by the enthusi- 
astic response with which it was received, 
plans are going ahead for a second season 
this Summer. This time, in addition to the 
native singers, the guest artists will be 
mostly Americans. Negotiations are still 
pending for a conductor”. 

The Teatro Colon in Buenos Aires, 
which is the most important seat of musi- 


cal activity during the South American 
season, drew Mr. Mertens’s attention next. 
“T received a cable only the other day,” he 
said, “that Sefor Ugarte, who has been 
general-director of the Teatro Colon for 
the past few years, has been reelected to 
the same post. The only change is that the 
‘Directorio’, which previously consisted of 
three members, will now consist of seven. 
An important new member is Athos 
Palma, former general manager of the 
house. Senor Grassi will continue in the 
capacity of general administrator. I un- 
derstand Maestro Ferrucio Calusio will 
be delegated to negotiate all contracts for 
the engagement of artists. 

“Since these elections have been so re- 
cent, Sefior Ugarte has not yet had a 
chance to come to the United States. Con- 
sequently nothing has yet been definitely 
decided either where the repertoire or 
singers are concerned. The great problem 
here again will be—who of those alien 
artists, including those with first citizen- 
ship papers, will be permitted to travel to 
South America. Everything depends on 
that. 

“We are discussing Rio plans at present 
with Silvio Piergili, generai director of tie 
Teatro Municipal. 

“As is plain, everything is still up in the 
air. Nothing has yet been decided, either 
on the part of the managers of opera 
houses or concert managers, The best 
thing is to wait and see. But there is one 
point I want to make, a point which to 
me is of the utmost importance: it is that 
music will go on—here as well as in South 
America, and I for one am personally very 
optimistic of the outcome, as, by past ex- 
perience, we all know that people rely 
much more on music in times of emer- 
gency”. 

Mr. Mertens sees, too, a renaissance of 
musical and cultural interchange between 
the Americas due to the war. “I believe 
that in the future people in South America 
will come to rely more and more on 
American artists. This naturally will give 
many American artists as well as South 
Americans new opportunities. It will em- 
phasize that America has become the cen- 
ter of musical art. We are only at the 
beginning of a true musical interchange 
between the Americas. The Columbia 
Prize, which Columbia Concerts is offer- 
ing to a Brazilian artist in exchange 10F 
the prize which Mme. Novaes provided 
last Summer for an artist from the United 
States, is but a beginning, I feel, of still 
greater things to come. The important 
thing is the good will, and of that | am 
confident.” 
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West Indian countries, when, for the 
first time, he will use the ‘plane as a 
mode of travel for his entire trip. The 
countries he will visit include the West 
Indies, Brazil, Venezuela, Argentina, 
Uruguay, Chile, Peru, Ecuador, Colom- 
bia, Panama, Costa Rica, Mexico and 
Cuba, from the end of April, until the 
end of September or October. 

Claudio Arrau, South American pian- 
ist, will also appear in concerts and re- 
cital in most of the South American 
countries. 

Alexander Uninsky will begin his con- 
certizing in Brazil in March, and will 
play in_ most of the South American 
cities. The original Ballet Russe will 
also make an extensive tour through all 
Central and South American countries, 
starting in the beginning of April. Ac- 
tivities throughout South America may 
be reduced, as not all artists, it is by 
now apparent, can, or will travel by 
plane. 

Management N. Viggiani 

Concert management N. Viggiani of 
Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, has already ar- 
ranged a tour of twenty concerts in 
Brazil for the pianist Alexander Brail- 
owsky, who will make his eighth tour 
of that country. This year will bring the 
twentieth anniversary of Mr. Brailow- 
sky’s first appearance in Brazil. Magda 
Tagliaferro, pianist, will appear next 
season in the Municipal Theaters in Rio 
and Sao Paulo. 

Bernardo Iriberri 

From Buenos Aires, the impresario 
Bernardo Iriberri cables that since he 
has been unable to find eminent artists 
willing to travel from the United States 
to the Argentine, that he is unable to 
announce his list of concerts for next 
season. 
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GUIDES TO LATIN 


(Continued from page 230) 

at the make-up of the music section may 
prove helpful. First comes the general in- 
troduction, summarizing the outstanding 
events of Latin American musical activity 
during the year. The bibliography proper 
begins with a list of music, arranged alpha- 
betically by composers. Whenever possible, 
the price of each piece of music is given, 
as well as the name and location of the 
publisher. Popular sheet music is not in- 
cluded, because it represents a field too vast 
and fluctuating to be covered in a publica- 
tion of this kind. Then follows the list of 
Outstanding records (with few exceptions, 
such as special albums, popular dance music 
is not included), with prices and descriptive 
comments. The section on Publications 
which includes books and articles (news- 
paper articles are rarely included), is ar- 
ranged by countries. At the end there is 
an addenda, listing items which were over- 
looked in the previous issue. Now still in 
its infancy, the music section of the Hand- 
book will, it is hoped, prove increasingly 
useful as the years go by. 


One-Volume ‘Guide’ in Preparation 


In the Music Division of the Library of 
Congress, the present writer has been en- 
trusted with the task of editing a one- 
volume ‘Guide to Latin American Music’, 
which will be a compendium of general in- 
formation on the subject, comprising bib- 
liographies, biographical notes, directories 
of institutions, etc. As a sort of forerunner 
to the ‘Guide’ (with which it will eventu- 
ally be incorporated), the writer has com- 
piled a ‘Bibliography of Latin American 
Folk Music’, comprising over 1,100 items, 
mostly annotated. This is arranged by 
countries, and under most of the countries 
there are subdivisions by subject, such as 
Indian Music, Negro Music, Dance Music, 
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Managers Tell Opera and Concert Plans 





Floro M. Ugarte, General Director of the 
Colon Opera in Buenos Aires 


Right: 


Buenos Aires 


Left: 

N. Viggiani, 
Manager in 
Rio de Janeiro 





Bernardo Iriberri, 


Concert Manager 





Ferrucio Calusio, Conductor, and 
Representative of the Colon Opera 
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Musical Instruments etc. Also included is 
an index of authors. This is an eclectic 
compilation, listing recent collections of 
popular dance music as well as highly spe- 
cialized technical articles. 

Obviously, much remains to be done be- 
fore complete information on all phases of 
Latin American music is made available to 
the public in printed form. The most press- 
ing need is for a good book in English 
dealing with Latin American music as a 
whole. Eleanor Hague’s book on the sub- 
ject is a creditable pioneer work, but it is 
clear that the field is too vast to be ade- 
quately covered in such a relatively slight 
volume. Two books on Latin American 
music are now being written by well-known 
American musicologists in that field, and 
have been contracted for by New York 
publishers. Meanwhile, the Guide to Latin 
American Music being compiled in the 
Library of Congress is scheduled for publi- 
cation next year. 

The Music Division of the Pan American 
Union is planning and preparing an entire 
series of monographs on the music of the 
various Latin American countries, each to 
be of thirty to forty pages in length. The 
following manuscripts are already com- 
pleted or in preparation: ‘Music of Chile’, 
by Domingo Santa Cruz; ‘Music of Brazil’, 
by Luiz Heitor Corréa de Azevedo; and 
‘Music of Peru’, by Carlos Raygada. Pro- 
fessor Corréa de Azevedo is a prominent 
Brazilian musicologist and folklorist who 
has just returned to Brazil after spending 
six months in this country as consultant in 
music at the Pan American Union. He 
holds the chair of national folklore at the 
School of Music of the University of Brazil, 
in Rio de Janeiro, and is editor of the 
Revista Musical Brasileira. Dr. Santa 


Cruz, outstanding Chilean composer and 
educator, 


who visited the United States 


early in 1941, is dean of the faculty of 
Fine Arts in the University of Chile at 
Santiago. 

The appended list of references is in- 
tended merely to cite a few readily avail- 
able items in a field which, as we have tried 
to indicate, is rapidly growing in scope and 
importance. 


BOOKS IN ENGLISH DEALING WITH 
LATIN AMERICAN MUSIC 
BREWSTER, MELA S.: Mexican and New 
Mexican Folk Dances (Albuquerque, Uni- 

versity of New Mexico Press, 1937). 


CHASE, GILBERT: The Music of Spain (New 
York, Ww. W. Norton, 1941). Includes “His- 
panic Music in the Americas” (Ch. XVII), 
with bibliography and record list). 

COURLANDER, HAROLD: Haiti Singing 
(Chapel Hill, University of North Carolina 
Press, 1939). Includes 126 musical ex- 
amples. 

DURAN, GUSTAVO: F none of Latin 
American Songs and D 
Selected List of Popular and Folk Music. 
(Music Division, Pan American Union, 
Washington, D. C., 1942). 

GRENET, EMILIO: Popular 
(Havana, Carasa & Cia., yee A collec- 
tion of eighty Pp lar style 
by various composers, ah "a ‘valuable in- 
troduction (in English). 

GRIFFIN, C. C. (ed.): Concerning Latin 
American Culture (New York, Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 1940). Includes “Some Con- 
siderations Regarding Contemporary Latin 
American Music” by William Berrien. 

HAGUE, ELEANOR: Latin American Music, 
Past and Present (Santa Ana, Calif., The 
Fine Arts Press, 1934). 

HERRING, HUBERT (ed.): Renascent Mexico 
(New York, Covici, Friede, 1935). Includes 
“Mexican Music” by Carlos Chavez and 
“Mexi Folk D ” by Frances Toor. 

JOHNSTON, EDITH: Regional Dances of 
Mexico (Dallas, B. Upshaw & Co., 1935). 

LUCERO-WHITE, AURORA Folk-Dances of 
the Spanish-Colonials of New Mexico (Santa 
Fe, Examiner Publishing Co., 1940). 2nd 
ed. 





Cuban Music 








McCONATHY, OSBOURNE, et al.: Music 
Highways and Byways (New York, etc., 
Silver Burdett Co., 1936). Includes “A 
Musical Travelogue Through Latin Amer- 
ica” by Irma Goebel Labastille. 
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SCHWENDENER, NORMA: Legends and 
Dances of Old Mexico (New York, A. S. 
Barnes & Co., 1934). Includes music. 

CHASE, GILBERT: Latin American Music in 
1940. A selected list of publications which 
appeared on the subject during the year 
1940, with evaluative and informative notes 
on important items, reprinted from the 
Handbook of Latin American Studies. 
(Cambridge, Mass., Harvard University 
Press, 1941). 

CHASE, GILBERT: Partial List of Latin 
American Music Obtainable in the United 
States, with a supplementary list of books 
and a selective list of phonograph records. 
(Music Division, Pan American Union, 
Washington, D. C., 1941). 


CHAMBER MUSIC PRIZE 
OFFERED BY FEDERATION 








Winning Work to Be Played at Music 
Clubs’ Convention in Detroit in 1943 
The National Federation of Music 

Clubs has narrowed its 1942-1943 com- 
position contests to two classifications, 
but is offering a substantial cash prize 
in one classification, instead of confin- 
ing its awards to publishers’ readings 
and guaranteed first performances, as 
previously. 

This is for a chamber music composi- 
tion, appropriate for the purpose, which 
will be performed at the biennial con- 
vention in Detroit in the Spring of 1943. 
The judges are Paul Hindemith, Wil- 
liam Primrose and Lazare Saminsky, all 
well known composers, and the award is 
$300. 

The other classification is a work for 
mixed chorus and orchestra, to be per- 
formed at the Detroit biennial by the 
National Victory Chorus under Dr. 
John Warren Erb, director of choral 
music at Lafayette College, Easton, Pa., 
and of the department of symphonic 
music at New York University. Judges 

re Dr. Erb, Hugh Ross, conductor of 

the Schola Cantorum, and John Finley 

Williamson, founder and director of the 

Westminister Choir. Helen Gunderson, 

member of the music faculty of the Uni- 

versity of Louisiana is chairman of the 
contests, which are under the direction 
of the Department of American Music, 

Martha Galt of Canton, Ga., chairman. 
National contests in both classifica- 

tions will be preceded by state contests 

which will close, in the case of the 
choral contest, in time to get the win- 
ning state manuscripts in the hands of 

the national committee by July 1, 1942, 

and in the chamber music contest in 

time to get the winning manuscripts to 

the national by Nov. 1, 1942. 





Helen Jepson to Travel for Bundles for 
America 


Bundles for America, Inc., Mrs. 
Wales Latham, president, announced on 
Feb. 6, the enrolling of Helen Jepson 
as the first traveling representative for 
the organization when Miss Jepson re- 
ceived her commission and was deco- 
rated with the insignia of Bundles for 
America at its national headquarters on 
Fifth Avenue. The soprano will address 
various groups and speak over the radio 
in behalf of the organization. Bundles 
for America supplies comforts to the 
men in the armed forces. 





Queens Plans Woodhaven Festival 


The Woodhaven Music Festival will 
be held at the Woodhaven Methodist 
Church on April 23 and 24. Dr. Harold 
Strickland, director of the festival, has 
announced that Mendelssohn’s Oratorio 
‘Elijah’ will be performed, with Reinald 
Werrenrath in the title role, on April 
24. For the preceding evening, a choral 
program with noted soloists is planned. 
James A. Burke, president of the Bor- 
ough of Queens, has accepted the hon- 
orary chairmanship of the festival. 
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NEW MUSIC: New Sowerby Overture, Patriotic and String Scores Released 


UNFAMILIAR TARTINI CONCERTO 
ISSUED FOR VIOLINISTS 

IOLINISTS will undoubtedly regard 

as a noteworthy find a Concerto in 
G Minor for violin and strings with con- 
tinuo by Giuseppe Tartini which in all 
probability has never before been published 
and is now issued, as carefully edited by 
Max Rostal, by Novello and Company in 
London (New York: the H. W. Gray 
Co.). One manuscript of the work is said 
to be in the Biblioteca Antoniana in Padua, 
another, in the library of the Paris Con- 
servatoire National. 

The editor explains that the score in 
manuscript consists of the solo part with 
a number of fully-written ornaments, the 
string parts and the figured bass, and that 
his task has consisted in part of arrang- 
ing the orchestral accompaniment for 
piano, realizing the basso continuo, pro- 
viding the solo part with fingerings and 
bowings, and adding phrasing marks, 
which are scarce in the score, and ex- 
pression marks, of which there are none in 
the manuscript. 

Inasmuch as Tartini’s violin concertos 
were written for performance in church 
and the continuo part was always played 
on the organ, it is pointed out that the 
organ may well be used to-day, provided 
that modern tonal effects are avoided. The 
arrangement, therefore, is for manuals 
only so as to permit of the use of a piano 
when an organ is not available, the modern 
grand piano being able to supply all the 
tonal effects that were required of the 
old organ as a supporting instrument. 

While the first movement is perhaps the 
most ingratiating of the three this is de- 
lectable music, fresh and fragrant, through- 
out. The slow movement is built interest- 
ingly on an imitative figure and the clos- 
ing Allegro has a fine rhythmic propulsion. 
The performance-time is given as about 
twenty minutes. 


WALTZ FANTASY BY STOLZ 
IS APPROPRIATELY TITLED 
AVING written the irresistible mu- 
sic of ‘Two Hearts in Waltz Time’, 
Robert Stolz can reasonably be expected 
to have still enough inspiration at command 
for a new waltz of insinuating grace when 
he chooses to draw upon it. And such a 
one is his ‘Nostalgia’, officially designated 
a “waltz fantasy,” which has been pub- 
lished by the Oliver Ditson Company 
(Theodore Presser Co., distributors). 
‘Nostalgia’ is another deftly turned ex- 
ample of how ingratiating a composition 
in three-four rhythm can be in the hands 
of an expert sculptor of wistful melodies. 
Simple enough in line and design as it is, 








it breathes the spirit of its title so potently 
that its appeal would seem to be infallible. 
Written primarily for piano solo and for 
voice and piano, it is also issued for violin, 
or cello, and piano and for full orchestra. 
The orchestral version has been arranged 
by Bruno Reibold. 

As a matter of fact, Mr. Stolz has an- 
other gracefully flowing waltz in his new 
suite for piano solo, ‘Echoes of a Journey’, 
published by the same firm. This one, en- 
titled ‘Carnival in Vienna’, is the last of 
the four pieces constituting the set. Some- 
thing of the gaiety of the court balls of old 
Vienna is bound up with the ecstatic swirl- 


ing of this intoxicating Viennese waltz, . 


just as the aristocratic charm of the French 
court days of Pompadour and Marie An- 
toinette is exuded by the preceding piece, 
‘Fountains of Versailles’, in gavotte 
rhythm. 

The first piece, ‘Beneath an Arabian 
Moon’, is alluringly exotic, while the sec- 
ond, ‘Norwegian Peasant Wedding’, is a 
frankly boisterous peasant dance with in- 
terludes of tender love making. These 
pieces are of only moderate difficulty and 
with the set the composer reaches his opus 
number 713. 


MORE POCHON MATERIAL 
FOR STRING ENSEMBLE 

WO more valuable collections for in- 

strumental ensemble have been com- 
piled by Alfred Pochon and published by 
Carl Fischer. One is the Pochon Cham- 
ber Music Album, consisting of ten selec- 
ted classics for string quartet or string 
orchestra, while the other is the Pochon 
Academic Album, which contains ten easy 
and progressive pieces by various com- 
posers arranged, likewise, for string quar- 
tet or string orchestra. 

Both collections bear all the imprints of 
the meticulous care and skill in editing 
and arranging that Mr. Pochon has dis- 
played in previous tasks of this kind, and 
they provide instructive versions of em- 
inently desirable compositions for groups 
of string players. In the Pochon Cham- 
ber Music Album are to be found the 
Menuetto from Gluck’s ‘Iphigenia at 
Aulis’, the Allemande and Menuet from 
Rousseau’s ‘Le Devin du Village’, the 
chorale ‘Was willst du dich, O meine 
Seele, kranken?’ by Bach, an excerpt from 
Schubert’s ‘Rosamunde’, a Menuet by 
Henri Agus, the Rigaudon in E Minor by 
Rameau, the Overture to Handel’s ‘Su- 
sanna’, the Adagio in A Minor for organ 
by Bach, the Scherzando from Albrechts- 
berger’s Second Quartet and a Rondeau 
by Boccherini. 

The easier pieces of the Academic Album 
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LOVE IN THE WINDS 





New Concert Songs for High Voice 


A brilliant song to close a group 
I WD oy ns ox wiv ys obs sana nt nsy's Charles Wakefield Cadman 


Co Ree 


AE RN ST <a Orvis Ross 
For Tenor (or Soprano). Dramatic—timely 


HURDY-GURDY PLAYING IN THE STREET ..... 
For Soprano (or Tenor). Fanciful—tyrical 
PETER AND THE WOLF MARCH 
by SERGE PROKOFIEFF 


Arranged for Piano by Elizabeth Quaile 
A simple, but very effective arrangement 


Timely Choruses with Orchestra 


ONWARD, YE PEOPLES!..(Mixed—Women-Men) ............... Jean Sibelius 
EY 5 62st chs pale nese (Mixed—Men) 
TURN BACK O MAN..... (Mixed) ... 
SRE Ie (Mixed—Women-Men) .............. SjSberg-Balogh 


Two Choral Works with Orchestra 


appropriate at this time 
SONGS OF THE FLEET... (Mixed—Men) ............ Charles Villiers Stanford 
AS THE LEAVES FALL....(Mixed—Women) ................. Harold E. Drake 


Goalasy Music Conp., 1 W 46th ., Now York, N.Y, 


ior eee Me eo Se St ee Gustav Holst 


..s.u.. Richard Hageman 


.... Sarah Louise Dittenhaver 


..Charles Wakefield Cadman 




















Leo Sowerby 


include minuets by Michael Haydn, Josef 
Haydn and Mozart, a Sarabande by J. S. 
Bach, an Andante by Johann Christoph 
Bach, a Gavotte from Handel’s ‘Rodrigo’, 
a Presto by Josef Haydn, a Grave and Al- 
legro by Dall ’Abaco and Mr. Pochon’s 
own Petite Etude and arrangement of an 
Air by Aubert. 


AN OVERTURE BY SOWERBY 
PUBLISHED BY MUSIC PRESS 

N the Music Press Contemporary Series 

instituted by Music Press, Inc., appears 
a Concert Overture for Orchestra by Leo 
Sowerby that is representative of this 
American composer’s best creative achieve- 
ment. 

The music of this overture is character- 
ized by the spontaneity and impelling 
urge for expression that have come to be 
recognized as inevitable attributes of Mr. 
Sowerby’s work. There is a refreshing 
straightforwardness and directness of ut- 
terance in it, the thematic material is of a 
sharply defined significane and the hand- 
ling of the orchestra shows an impressive 
mastery of the art of instrumentation. It 
is eminently worthy of having been chosen 
as one of the two first works to lead off 
the series of outstanding contemporary or- 
chestra compositions. 

In the domain of earlier music with the 
flavor of rare old wine the Music Press 
publishes a Concerto in D Minor by Vi- 
valdi (1675-1743), edited by Ludwig 
Landshoff, a Trio Sonata in G Minor by 
Pergolesi (1710-1736), edited by Hans 
Theodore David, and Number 9 of Han- 
del’s Twelve Grand Concertos, Op. 6. 

The Vivaldi concerto is here published 
for the first time. Composed for four-part 
string choir and a keyboard instrument, 
the figured bass part being realized for the 
piano in this editicn, it is considered by 
Mr. Landshoff a typical example of its 
kind of the “concert symphony” first 
evolved by Vivaldi. It is a short work 
in three movements, an Allegro, a Largo 
and a closing Allegro. The brief Largo 
is simplicity itself but it is inescapably 
moodful at the same time, while the clos- 
ing fugato has an almost reckless gaiety 
of spirit. The main emphasis is placed 
upon the polyphonic writing, found in the 
two Allegros. 

The score here given of the Pergolesi 
trio sonata reproduces the original ex- 
actly. The work may be played by two 
violins, a cello and a keyboard instrument 
either with or without string orchestra, 
and either organ, piano or cembalo may 
be the keyboard instrument used for the 
realization given of the figured bass. The 
first movement is a sparklingly mirthful 
Allegro, then comes a beautiful Adagio, in 
which the solo violin is given special 
prominence and even an optional cadenza, 
and the work ends with a lusty, full- 
blooded fugue. 

In the ninth of his Twelve Grand Con- 
certos, which follow in general the 


Corelli-Vivaldi pattern prescribing a co: 
certino of two violins and a cello oppos: 
by a stronger body of strings, Handel c& 
parts from the accepted three-moveme: 
plan. He starts out with a slow intr: 
duction and follows the Larghetto wit 
a fugue and then a minuet and a gigu« 
The fugue has an exuberant subject, th 
minuet has dignified grace and the gigue i 
a characteristic Handelian outlet for ebul 
lient spirits. The work must rank as on 
of the ornaments of Music Press’s library 


ELOQUENCE OF ‘AMEN’ 

SET FORTH IN CHORAL WORK 
CHURCH work of unusual characte: 
is ‘God of the Amen,’ compiled by 

Griffith J. Jones as a choral service for 

festival occasions and published by the 

Oliver Ditson Company (the Theodore 

Presser Co., distributors). It is designed 

for four-part mixed choir, with solos for 

all voices and with spoken parts for a 

narrator and a speaking choir. 

The unique basis of the work is the 
significance of the word “Amen” through- 
out the ages, in the sacred writings and 
in different religions, and the expounding 
of this is the part of the narrator. The 
music used, drawn for the most part from 
the great masters, has been chosen to illus- 
trate the eloquence of the word. 

The opening choruses, separated by 
Stainer’s Sevenfold Amen and the Three- 
fold Amen of Orlando Gibbons, are ‘O 
God of God, O Light of Light’ and ‘Sing 
the Lord, Ye Voices All’ from Haydn's 
‘Creation’, Then follow an ‘Amen’ from 
Mozart’s sixth Mass, the ‘Amen’ chorus 
from Henry Farmer’s Mass in B Flat, the 
‘Amen’ chorus from Handel’s ‘Messiah’ 
and, finally, the chorus, ‘Amen, to Him 
Be Glory’, from Rossini’s ‘Stabat Mater’. 
As an interlude towards the end the nar- 
rator and the speaking choir recite Ade- 
laide Procter’s poem, “The Lost Chord’. 


‘THE SONG OF AMERICA’ 
A TIMELY CHORAL WORK 

ELL timed to make a patriotic ap- 

peal, “The Song of America’, a his- 
torical pageant for mixed voices with or- 
chestra or piano accompaniment, with 
music composed and arranged by UH. 
Alexander Matthews and text compiled 
and written by Walter Raiguel, comes 
from the Oliver Ditson Company (Theo- 
dore Presser Co., distributors) as “the 
story of the people of many lands who 
have come to America to find new hope 
and new freedom. They have brought with 
them the culture, the songs, of the Old 
World. Blended together, these songs 
have created a new song of high hope and 
a great dream—the Song of America.” 

The work has been prepared with a view 
towards complete flexibility of production. 
In its most elaborate form it may be pre- 
sented as a pageant making use of two 
narrators, an orchestra, a choral group and 
various costumed groups who contribute 
to the story with pantomine, procession, 
folk dancing and singing. Or, it may be 
given simply as a story told by two narra- 
tors assisted by an orchestra, or piano, and 
a choral group. 

For the material of the overture Mr. 
Matthews has drawn upon early American 
melodies by Stephen Foster and others, 
culminating in ‘Yankee Doodle’. Then 
follow six Episodes, classified as ‘The In- 
dians’, ‘The First Settlers’, ‘Fantasia on 
Folk Songs and Dances’, ‘The Declara- 
tion of Independence’, ‘The War Between 
the States’ and ‘Further Growth of 
America’. 

For the ‘Indians’ Episode a choral ar- 
rangement of Carlos Troyer’s ‘Invoca- 
tion to the Sun-God’ is used, and then for 
Episode 2 Mr. Matthews has made a fine 
choral setting of Felicia Hemans’s poem, 
‘The Landing of the Pilgrims’ and worked 
in also an old French tune for Psalm 124 
as used by the early Puritan settlers. In 
Episode 3 national groups provide folk- 
songs and dances of Irish, Welsh, Scottish, 
Swedish, French, Norwegian, German, 
Italian and Dutch origin; for the ‘Declara- 
tion of Independence’ Episode Mr. Mat- 


thews has written a stirring chorus, ‘The 


(Continued on page 235) 
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(Continued from page 234) 
Liberty Bell’; the fifth episode uses ‘The 
Battle Hymn of the Republic’ and the 
spiritual, ‘Go Down, Moses’, and the final 
section culminates in an inspiring original 
march song, “The Call of America’, for 
baritone solo and mixed voices. 

This work is of a nature to ensure many 
performances. The time required is given 
as about an hour and fifteen minutes. 


SONGS OF UNUSUAL QUALITY 
WRITTEN BY ROLAND FIORE 

WO songs by Roland Fiore, published 

by G. Ricordi & Co., immediately com- 
mand recognition of their unusual imagina- 
tive quality. One is ‘Nevicata’ (‘Snow- 
fall’), with Italian text by Ada Negri and 
an English lyric by the composer, aud the 
other is ‘Dream’, a_ setting of English 
words by Elmo Russ. 

In both songs a tangible mood is created 
with striking success. ‘Dream’ is marked 
by a good deal of dissonance but, pro- 
nounced though it is, it does not offend the 
ear and it does aid substantially in the 
establishing of the poetic atmosphere that 
is achieved. The piano part in itself is a 
thing of beauty. Likewise in ‘Snowfall’ 
the accompaniment is of an engaging 
character. Somewhat less dissonant than 
its companion, this song is equally effec- 
tive in a different way. Both are written 
for a voice of medium range. 


TEN TWO-PART INVENTIONS 
BASED ON AMERICAN TUNES 
NOVEL plan for combining instruc- 
tion with entertainment for the piano 
player has been adopted by Mark Nevin 
in writing his ten Two-Part Inventions 
Based on American Tunes, just issued by 
Schroeder & Gunther. 

In all these pieces Mr. Nevin has ad- 
hered as closely as feasible to the basic 
design of the Bach two-part invention, the 
salient points of whose structure he out- 
lines in his introduction. He prefaces his 
own inventions by illustrating the mean- 
ing of counterpoint as the art of combin- 
ing melody with melody by having ‘Dixie’ 
played with the right hand the while 
‘Yankee Doodle’ is being played with the 
left. 

The themes of the ten inventions are 
taken from ‘My Old Kentucky Home’, 
‘Dixie Land’, ‘Pop Goes the Weasel’, ‘Old 
Folks at Home’, ‘Arkansas’ Traveler’, 
‘Jeanie With the Light Brown Hair’, 
‘Home on the Range’, ‘Oh, Susanna’, 
‘Beautiful Dreamer’ and ‘Turkey in the 
Straw’. 

They are all well worked out, they are 
easy to play, and it would seem that the 
author’s hope that by thus making the 
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New Music Issues 


contrapuntal style immediately appealing 
these pieces may serve as good preparatory 
material for earnest study of the maste 
music of Bach stands a chance of 
being realized. 
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SONGS FROM MOORE OPERA 

AKE NOW MADE AVAILABLE 

*r°-WO songs from Douglas Moore's 
opera, ‘The Devil and Daniel Webster’, 

with lyrics by the librettist, Stephen Vin- 

cent Benet, the author of the original book, 

have now been published as a pair within 


one cover by Boosey, Hawkes, Belwin. 
The chosen two are, ‘I’ve Got a Ram 
Goliath’ and Mary’s prayer, ‘Now May 


There Be a Blessing’, two of the outstand- 
ing numbers of the opera score. 

‘I’ve Got a Ram Goliath’, which is sung 
by Daniel Webster in the opera, has the 
requisite forthrightness and expansiveness 
of vocal line to express the swagger of the 
words, while the recurring touches of syn- 
copation lend the necessary bit of charac 
teristic American color. It is a stirring 
program song for a man and is issued in 
keys for both low and high voice. The 
prayer song of Mary, ‘Now May There 
Be a Blessing’, has a quite distinctive char- 
acter in its uncommon purity of line and 
reticent tenderness of appeal. It, too, is 
issued in two keys to accommodate both 
high and low voices. 

Another recent Boosey publication is 
‘Igor’s Song’, by Madalyn Phillips, with 
words by Anne Hamilton. This is also a 
song of fine calibre as regards both music 
and text, and with its exhilarating gallop- 
ing rhythm and the impressive climax that 
it reaches on the final page it should be an 
infallibly effective number in the hands of 
a capable man singer. It is also available 
in two keys. 


PIANO ‘THEMELODIES’ 
A BOON TO ADULTS 
OR the many adults of but elementary 
technical attainments on the piano who 
like to pick out the leading themes of their 
favorite compositions’ Carl Fischer has 
inaugurated a series of ‘Themelodies’ for 
piano, otherwise themes and melodies from 
famous compositions, arranged in simple 
form as two-page and three-page pieces by 


Maxwell Eckstein. At the same time 
these “Themelodies’ will serve admirably 
to familiarize young pupils with key 


themes of great orchestral compositions 
and the larger piano works that will long 
be beyond their reach. 


The first material in the series is the 
opening theme of the Tchaikovski Con- 
certo in B Flat Minor, which is issued 


in two arrangements, one in the original 
key of D flat major and a still easier 
one in the key of C. Other excerpts used 
in the series thus far are the opening theme 
of Beethoven's Fifth Symphony, the most 
famous theme of Schubert’s Unfinished 
Symphony, the melody of Liszt’s third 
‘Liebestraum’, the fanfare from Rossini’s 
‘William Tell’, the first movements of 
Mozart’s Sonata in C Major and Bee- 
thoven’s ‘Moonlight’ Sonata, themes from 
Tchaikovski’s ‘Romeo and Juliet’ Over- 
ture and Melody in FE Flat and the Strauss 
‘Blue Danube’ and ‘Tales From the Vienna 
Woods’ waltzes, and an excerpt from the 
‘Danse Macabre’ of Saint-Saéns. 

These arrangements should prove a boon 
to adults and a potent source of inspira- 
tion to children. 


NICOLAI BEREZOWSKY WRITES 
NEW SUITE FOR WOODWINDS 
NEW work of individual musical con- 
ception and skillful craftsmanship is 
the Second Suite by Nicolai Berezowsky 
for woodwind quintet, published by Mills 
Music, Inc. The instruments designated 
are flute, oboe, clarinet in B flat, horn in 
F and basgoon. 


This suite, the composer’s Opus 22, is 
planned in four movements, an Allegro 
Moderato, a second Allegro, an Adagio 


and an Allegro con Brio. Mr. Berezowsky 
is not of those modern composers who 
throw all sense of structure to the winds. 
On the contrary, his work, as shown again 
here, is logically developed according to 





Nicolai Berezowsky 


definitely established architectural princi 
ples, and this gives to his music an element 
of basic strength that commands instant 
attention for it. 

The first Allegro is a sprightly move- 
ment opening with the flute, oboe and 
clarinet hopping along in staccato figures 
against the more sustained bassoon. There 
is unconventional treatment of the horn, 
and, as a matter of fact, this applies as a 


general commentary on the work to all the 


instruments concerned. The second move- 
ment is a lightly tripping scherzo, while 
the Adagio, ushered in by a thematic fea- 
ture for the oboe, is one of the most dis- 
tinctive of the four movements. 
last Allegro rushes along to an effectively 
climactic final page. 

This work adds substantially to Mr. 
Berezowsky’s stature as a creative musi- 
cian. 


Then the 
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PIANO PIECE IN 
THE DORIAN MODE 
Phen, the Dorian mode the har- 
monic basis Gardner Read has writ- 
ten a charming piano piece entitled ‘Petite 
Pastoral’. Its modal character lends to it 
a remote effect that has an intriguing 
quality, conjuring up, as it does, a grace- 
ful dance of classic Greek days, while the 
mechanics of the writing have been so di 
rected as to make the piece a singularly 
well rounded musical entity. It is but two 
pages in length and far from difficult but it 
is an unusually rewarding piece in a small 
framework. 

The publishers of it, the Clayton F, 
Summy Co., have likewise issued an ar- 
rangement by Guy Maier for piano solo 
of Mozart’s Five Variations on the Air, 
‘Alas, I Have Lost My Love’, for violin 
and piano. The composition is well adapted 
for piano solo treatment, albeit a certain 
monotony weighs rather heavily upon it 
before the end is reached 
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For Piano Solo: 

Waltz in G Flat, by Antonio Lora, an 
attractive concert waltz of Viennese char- 
acter. ‘Quiet Piece’, by Jeanne Behrend, 
a mood piece of pastoral nature. ‘American 
Arabesque’, by S. F. Rothman, a piece in 
waltz time whose title is not very apt in- 
asmuch as any essential Americanism in 
the music is not very apparent (Axelrod). 

Seven Preludes, by Wesley La Violette, 
a set of short pieces ranging in length from 
three lines to two pages, in contemporary 
angular harmonic idiom, some of them 
rather anemic, the most full-blooded being 
the brilliantly developed third and _ the 
seventh, an interesting example of poly- 
tonality. The seventh is the most distin- 
guished in character and the most reward- 
ing (De Paul University Press; C. Fis- 
cher). 

Concerto No. 1, in B Flat Minor, by 
Tchaikovsky (solo part with second piano), 
revised and supplied with editorial comment 

(Continued on page 236) 
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in reference to the first edition and ex- 
planations of the changes made by the com- 
poser for the second edition by Walter Nie- 
mann, who pays tribute in his foreword to 
the standard-setting performances of the 
work by his father, Rudolph Niemann, and 
by Teresa Carrefio (C. Fischer). 
‘Italian Polka’, by Sergei Rachmaninoff, 
arr. for piano solo by Felix Guenther with 
effective results (Marks). 


A NOTEWORTHY GALAXY SONG 
AND FINE CHURCH CHORUSES 
EARING the impress of what has 
now come to be known as traditional 
Galaxy distinction, ‘Hurdy-Gurdy Playing 
in the Street’, a new song by Sarah Louise 
Dittenhaver, comes from the Galaxy Music 
Corporation with a powerful appeal to 
singers with voices that move freely about 
in a high tessitura. 
It is a peculiarly imaginative setting, 
as regards both the voice line and the 
interesting piano part, of a tenderly im- 
aginative little poem by Charles H. A. 
Wager after the Italian of Lorenzo Stec- 
chetti. A sense of far distance is very 
skilfully suggested in the closing melodic 
hrase, and the final interval, an ascend- 
ing leap of a tenth, while somewhat dif- 
ficult for some voices to negotiate, is singu- 
larly effective here. This is a song of un- 
usual charm the nature of whose words 
as well as music makes it equally appropri- 
ate for either a man or a woman to sing. 
Galaxy has also added two fine works 
for mixed chorus to its library of music 
for the church, ‘Now Rest Beneath the 
Shadow’, by Edwin Liemohn, to be sung 
unaccompanied, and ‘Guide Me, O Thou 
Great Jehovah’, by Carl F. Mueller, to be 
sung with organ accompaniment. The 
Liemohn work is a beautiful setting of a 
poetically =yene translation by C. 
Winkworth of words by P. Gerhardt, a 
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mid-seventeenth century writer, while 
‘Guide Me, O Thou Great Jehovah’ is a 
broadly sweeping and impressive setting 
of the familiar Williams hymn words, the 
music being based on the old Welsh hymn- 
tune, ‘Caersalem’. 


A SONATA FOR TWO ’CELLOS 
AND A NEW VIOLIN SOLO 

REAL service to music has been ren- 

dered by Ross Lee Finney in restor- 
ing a Sonata for Two Cellos attributed to 
Henri Eccles, the early 18th century Eng- 
lish composer who settled in Paris in 1710, 
and by M. Witmark & Sons in publishing 
the work as thus re-edited. Mr. Finney 
takes note in his foreword of the reputa- 
tion that Eccles bears as a plagiarist but 
those who examine this sonata will agree 
with him that it is a work of genuine 
beauty regardless of who may have com- 
posed it. 

The work consists of seven short move- 
ments. The Prelude is a lovely Adagio, 
which is followed by a sparkling fugue 
and, in turn, a brief Grave of depth of 
sentiment. Then follow four dances, a 
Gavotte, a Musette en Rondeau, a Minuet 
and a Gigue. The music shows the in- 
fluence of both the Italian spirit and the 
French school, and to hear it played by 
two fine cellists would be an intriguing 
experience. Mr. Finney has added a taste- 
fully devised optional piano accompani- 
ment, 

The Witmarks have also brought out a 
‘Hora Burlesca’ for violin and piano by 
Gregory Stone, a Roumanian dance that 
should prove a welcome diversion to vio- 
linists inasmuch as it offers a grateful out- 
let for suppressed high spirits. Its well 
accentuated rhythm is in itself alluring, 
the melodic idea of the dance has a ready 
appeal, and the piano part is marked by 
more than one device of a popular-ish na- 
ture harmonically and rhythmically. The 
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NEW TWO PIANO TRANSCRIPTIONS by Silvio Scionti 


J. S$. Bach—“Toccata and Fugue in D Minor” 
4 " =—"Rejoice, Beloved Christians” 


“His two-piano arrangement of ‘Rejoice, Beloved Christians,’ is infinitely preferable to the solo 
version because of the manner in which the intricate figuration is divided between the two 
(From the ‘“‘New York Sun,”’ Saturday, December 6, 1941) 
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violin part has been edited and fingered 
by Mishel Piastro. 

The picturesque ‘Songs of the Ukraine’ 
that Alexander Koshetz arranged for 
choral purposes are now being issued by 
the same firm in versions for four-part 
male chorus. ‘The Choomack’, ‘Dark- 
Eyed Katharine’, ‘Be Merry and Sing’, 
‘Dziuba’ and ‘A Violin Is Singing in the 
Street’ are all available now in this form 
and they prove uniquely appealing as pro- 
gram material for a men’s choral group. 

Then to the Witmark Symphony Band 
Library have now been added band tran- 
scriptions of the overtures to Victor Her- 
bert’s “The Fortune Teller’, ‘The Red 
Mill’ and ‘The Rose of Algeria’. The first 
two are issued in three different band in- 
strumentations and the third, in two. 


A ‘SOLILOQUY AND DANCE’ 
FOR VIOLA BY ROY HARRIS 
O the repertoire of the violists, who 
have just cause to complain that their 
opportunities for outlet as solo players have 
been unduly circumscribed by negligent 
composers, Roy Harris has now made a 
substantial contribution. His Soliloquy and 
Dance for viola and piano has just been 
published by G. Schirmer, Inc. 

This is a composition of some twenty- 
four pages, of which the Soliloquy occupies 
eight. The work is knowingly written as 
far as both instruments are concerned, and 
to the treatment of the piano part the ul- 
timate effect is due in especially large 
measure. The Soliloquy is of a somewhat 
sombre and even austere character but by 
so much the more is the contrasting effect 
of the Dance sharpened. In turning to it 
the soliloquizer seems to say, “But a truce 
to all such introspection!,” and he throws 
himself into a gay, rollicking jig with the 
utmost abandon and elation. 

The composer obviously recognizes here 
that, with all the dignity of his charac- 
ter and position in the tonal world of the 
strings, the viola player is as much en- 
titled to indulge in the lighter joys of liv- 
ing and even to be frisky for a change as 
his string colleagues on the floor above. 
The Soliloquy calls essentially for smooth, 
sustained and expressive playing; the 
Dance makes much more exacting demands 
upon the player’s technical skill. 


NEW EASTER CHURCH MUSIC 
AND OTHER GRAY NOVELTIES 
Aste novelties of execeptional qual- 
ity for church choirs come from the 
H. W. Gray Co. One of the finest is 
‘I Heard Two Soldiers Talking’, by 
George W. Kemmer, for mixed voices, 
with alto solo and descant. A setting of 
a poem by Theodosia Garrison, it has a 
folk-song-ish character that seems to hark 
back to early times. The descant adds a 
triumphal spirit to the close. 

In his Easter carol, ‘Sing With All 
the Sons of Glory’, Ralph E. Marryott has 
adroitly achieved the effect of exultantly 
clanging bells in the vocal part and it 
persists throughout to the climactic “Alle- 
luias”. It, also, is written for mixed 


voices. And for the same choral group- 
ing is W. A. Goldsworthy’s anthem, 
‘Easter Dawn’, a_touchingly beautiful 


setting of an unusual poem by Canon Har- 
rower. 

For Palm Sunday there is a hymn- 
anthem for mixed voices entitled ‘Ride 
On! Ride On!’ by Graham George, in 
which the fluctuating rhythem, varying 
from four-four to five-four to six-four 
without specific designation, accentuates 
the archaic flavor of the music. And AlI- 
fred M. Greenfield has made a well con- 


trived version of Vittoria’s “Tenebrae 
factae sunt’ for four-part male chorus 
under the English title of ‘Darkness Was 
O’er the Land’. 

The same house publishes a Choral Im- 
provisation on ‘Now Thank We All Our 
God’ for organ by Sigfrid Karg-Elert, an 
excellently devised composition that con- 
stitutes a brilliantly majestic “marche tri- 
omphale” especially suitable for the po:t- 
lude to a church service or for recital. 

Further, a sacred song by Josef Hayidn 
has been arranged by Clarence Dickinson, 
supplied with an English text by Helen 
A. Dickinson and issued as ‘Lord, To Thy 
Throne’, a prayer for low voice. This is 
devotional music of essential dignity. 

As agents here for Novello & Co., th« 
Grays are also handling a set of Four 
Shakespeare Songs by E. J. Moeran pub- 
lished by the English firm they represent 
The poems in question. are, ‘The Lover 
and His Lass’, ‘Where the Bee Sucks’, 
‘When Daisies Pied’ and ‘When Icicles 
Hang by the Wall’. The settings are all 
appropriate and distinctly flavorsome, un- 
abashedly melodic in a traditional way but 
without any stigma of triteness. The ac- 
companiments are lilting and graceful. L. 
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For Piano Solo: 


‘El Salén México’, by Aaron Copland, 
arranged by Leonard Bernstein for piano 
solo in a manner that expresses the charac- 
ter and spirit of the original work as suc- 
cessfully as could be expected in the piano 
idiom. It ends with the Cowellesque tone- 
clusters at the extreme bass of the piano 
(Boosey, Hawkes, Belwin). 

White Orchids’, an “epode” by James 
Francis Cooke, a graceful short piece in 
good style, more difficult interpretatively 
than technically (Presser). 

‘Orgia’, by Turina; ‘Pictures From an 
Exhibition’, by Moussorgsky; ‘Visions 
Fugitives’, by Prokofieff, and ‘Norwegian 
Dance’ in A Major, by Grieg, reissued in 
new editions. Also a new piano solo ver- 

(Continued on page 237) 
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sion of the ‘Emperor Waltz’ by Johann 
Strauss (Marks). 

Seven Pieces for Piano, by Stanley Bate. 
A Prelude, Romance, ‘Chanson populaire’, 
‘Moment musicale’, Polka, Melodie and 
Valse of little thematic distinction and 
written in so sophisticated a style as to be 
self-conscious in effect. With the exception 
of the polka, which is four pages long, and 
the waltz, which is three, all are two-page 
pieces (Schott: Associated). 

‘Crinoline and Lace’, by Morton Gould. 
A truly “bouncy” piece, to adopt the com- 
poser’s own word for the tempo indication, 
which derives a certain hilarious effect 
more from its jerky rhythm than from its 
melodic character (Mills Music). 


For Solo Voice: 


Three Moods, for medium voice and 
piano, by John Haussermann, a set of three 
art songs of imaginative quality, with sug- 
gestively colorful piano accompaniments. 
The most elaborate is the first, “The Wind 
and the Song’; the others are ‘Return’ and 
‘At Eastertide’ (Composers Press). 

‘Autumn Leaves’, by Jennie Prince 
Black, words by Herbert Livingston Sat- 
terlee. A charming and well-written song 
with music of gaily dancing character to 
match the spirit of an engaging poem of 
lightly tripping rhythm. To be commended 
as either a program or an encore number. 
Published in two keys, for high and for low 
or medium voice (G. Schirmer). 

‘My Lady’, by Muriel Herbert, words by 
Clara Hornby. A refreshingly straightfor- 
ward song melodically, with a breezy, 
swinging line and flowing accompaniment 
in the first stanza and an equally appro- 
priate treatment of the more tender mood 
of the second (Elkin: Galaxy). 

‘They Evermore Doe Sing’, by Susan 
Frances Perrin, with words adapted from 
a 16th-17th century poem in the British 
Museum, a charming little song in a 
quaintly archaic style that aptly conforms 
to the spirit and old English spelling of the 
text. ‘Pack, Clouds, Away’, by A. 
Willink, a blithely lilting setting of an 
ebullient love lyric by T. Heywood (1607). 
‘Have You Seen But a White Lily Grow?’, 
transcribed and edited by Peter Warlock, 
a definitive version of a lovely old Eng- 
lish song (Oxford: C. Fischer). 

‘Weep You No More, Sad Fountains’, 
by Reuel Lahmer, music of much charm 
of melodic contour and harmonic feeling 
singularly appropriate for the anonymous 
16th century English poem used (Mills 
Music). 


For Solo Voice: . 

‘O Rose, Climb Up to Her Window’, by 
Arthur Bergh, words by Frederick Law- 
rence Knowles, a fine song for high voice, 
with an exhilarating melodic sweep and 
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rhythmic swing unflaggingly sustained to 
the end (Summy). 

‘Songs of Our Nation’, a medley of 
eight patriotic songs arranged in effective 
sequence by Frederick Garrison. It begins 
with ‘America the Beautiful’ and ends with 
‘The Star-Spangled Banner’ (Marks). 

‘The Little Pig’, by Genevieve Wiley, 
words by Smith Dawless, a gaily lilting 
setting aptly reflecting the whimsically hu- 
morous spirit of the text. An effective 
encore song (Boston Music Co.). 

‘Prayer and Question’, by Edward Har- 
ris, words by Fairfax Downey, a tenderly 
devotional and charming setting, appealing 
in its simplicity, of a timely and excellently 
expressed little verse of thankfulness “for 
roof unbombed above my head” (C. 
Fischer). 

‘A Granada’, an Andalucian song by 
Cristobal Palacios, with a characteristi- 
cally flamboyant swing of the melodic line, 
and English lyric by Olga Paul. ‘El Majo 
Discreto’ (‘My Discreet Sweetheart’), by 
Enrique Granados, a gay little Spanish 
song in waltz time, with English lyric by 
Olga Paul. ‘Huiracocha’, by Clotilde 
Arias, an Inca song addressed to the Inca 
deity, with English lyric by Albert Gamse, 
a broad and impressive apostrophe in char- 
acteristic Indian idiom (Marks). 


FOUR LITURGICAL WORKS 
OF SALIENT IMPORTANCE 
Weve notably fine choral works for the 
Roman Catholic service by H. H. 
Wetzler have been published by J. Fischer 
& Bro. They are, ‘Postula a me’ (‘Festival 
of Christ the King’), ‘Mihi autem nimis 
honorati’, an offertorium, ‘Tota pulchra es 
Maria’, an offertorium, for four-part mixed 
choir, and ‘Afferentur regi’, an offertorium, 
for four parts divided among two sopranos 
and two altos. 

These compositions are all stamped by 
true nobility of conception and a masterly 
handling of the choral writing. Chaste in 
style and of uncompromising dignity, from 
the liturgical point of view, they have at 
the same time a lofty beauty of devotional 
utterance that debars any impression of 
undue austerity. Two of the outstanding 
moments of these works are the closing 
pages of the ‘Afferentur regi’ and the ex- 
ultant ‘Alleluja’ that is the culmination of 
the ‘Tota pulchra es Maria’. 

A set of organ compositions by Garth 
Edmundson, issued individually by the same 
house also deserves special commendation. 
Of eight based principally on subjects of 
ecclesiastical origin, the brilliantly de- 
veloped Toccata-Prelude on ‘St. Ann’s’ is 
the most imposing, though the Prelude on 
a Theme of Praetorius (‘Puer nobis’) 
after a tranquil beginning is led up to two 
majestically stately climactic pages. The 
prelude on ‘Day of Light’ is another of the 
more elaborately developed, while the 
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Prelude on a Theme by Schumann, the 
Prelude on ‘Angelus’, the Canon-Prelude 
on ‘Our Father’ and the Prelude-Nocturne 
on a 17th Century Tune, ‘Avon’, are more 
simply written two-page pieces. 


NEW COLORATURA VEHICLE 
IS PROVIDED BY LA FORGE 
NCE more Frank La Forge displays 
the combined skill of the experienced 
composer in his own right and shrewd 
insight of the vocal expert in his admirably 
contrived adaptation of Mozart's «set of 
piano variations on the old French air, 





Laurence Powell 


Frank La Forge 


‘Ah, vous dirai-je maman’ (‘Mother dear, 
I say to thee’), as a vehicle for coloratura 
soprano, with flute obbligato. And he has, 
himself, made the good English translation 
of the words that is used. Carl Fischer is 
the publisher. 

This set of six elaborate variations with 
a long and brilliant cadenza at the end 
comes as a thrice-welcome escape from the 
eternal alternating of a few too long-tried 
coloratura war-horses, and it has already 
demonstrated its worth refreshingly as the 
‘Lesson Scene’ feature for Lily Pons in 
‘The Barber of Seville’. While the flute 
adds measurably to the effect the song 
may, nevertheless, be used without that in- 
strument, with the piano playing as much 
of its part as may be feasible. 

The same publisher also issues an ar- 
rangement by Hall Johnson of the Negro 
spiritual, ‘Honor! Honor!’ (‘King Jesus 
lit de candle by de waterside’). The sin- 
cerity of Mr. Johnson’s approach is again 
shown in his straightforward and appropri- 
ately simple presentation of this one of the 
less generally familiar of the spirituals. 
He permits it to speak for itself as a de- 
vout expression of his people without mak- 
ing the slightest attempt to “artify” it. 


TWO CHORUSES 
FOR WOMEN SINGERS 


roe groups of women singers two new 
choruses of outstanding quality have 
just come from the Galaxy Music Cor- 
poration. One is “Tender Vigil’ by Philip 
James and the other, ‘To Morning’ by 
Laurence Powell. ‘Tender Vigil’ is a lulla- 
by of tender loveliness, both melodically 
and in the mood that it creates and sus- 
tains, for women’s voices in four parts, 
with piano accompaniment. This setting 
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of poetic words of unknown origin is one 
of the finest choral works that Prof. James 
has yet placed to his credit. A _ string 
quintet accompaniment is available to re- 
place the piano part when desired. 

Mr. Powell’s “To Morning’ is a worthy 
setting of a beautiful poem by William 
Blake, likewise for a four-part chorus. 
This is an impressively developed choral 
invocation of true nobility of style. 

Then for a different grouping of voices, 
a four-part mixed chorus, there is an amus- 
ing novelty by Katherine K. Davis, ‘Goosie, 
Goosie Gander’, a Mother Goose setting 
in the style of Mozart. This is a shrewdly 
contrived adaptation of unmistakable 
Mozartean earmarks, and the subtle and 
artistic manner in which it is carried out 
in clothing the familiar nursery rhyme 
musically cannot conceivably fail to appeal 
to the sense of humor of any musically 
intelligent audience. An orchestral accom- 
paniment may be rented, 


»—BRIEFER MENTION—a« 


For Piano, Teaching Material: 


‘Ballet in White’, by Evangeline Leh- 
mann, an effective waltz of appealing 
grace, for students of about the fourth 
grade (Presser). 

‘Over the Ski Trail’ and ‘Viewing the 
Parade’, by Benjamin Frederick Rungee, 
two well-written and essentially musical 
pieces for young students. The first is an 
attractive, graceful arpeggio waltz, offer- 
ing good practise in left hand work and 
the alternating of the hands, while the sec- 
ond is a little two-page march for the most 
elementary pupils, the part for each hand 
being compressed within the compass of 
five notes (Boston Music Co.). 


For Violin and Piano, Teaching Material: 


Six Simple Tunes, by David Moule 
Evans, a set of engaging short pieces for 
junior violin students, refreshingly spon- 
taneous, with correspondingly easy piano 
accompaniments. The titles are, ‘A Skip- 
ping Tune’, ‘The Field Path’, ‘The Dork- 
ing Round’, Pavan, Valsette and Jig (Lon- 
don: Stainer & Bell. New York: Galaxy). 


For Choral Singing, Unison or Mixed 


The Diller-Page Song-Book, Vol. 2, 
familiar songs for old and young to play 
and sing, collected and arranged by Angela 
Diller and Kate Stearns Page, in easy ar- 
rangements, transcribed especially from the 
pianist’s point of view and carefully edited, 
phrased and fingered. The thirty songs are 
grouped under four headings, ten as 
American Patriotic Songs and Spirituals, 
ten as College Songs, five as British Songs 
and five as songs from Gilbért and Sulli- 
van operettas (G. Schirmer). 


For Voice: 


‘Robin’s Fickle’, from the opera ‘Gar- 
rick’, by Albert Stoessel, with lyric by 
Robert A. Simon. The air for mezzo- 
soprano sung by Peg Woffington in the 

(Continued on page 238) 
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(Continued from page 237) 
opera now issued separately. A _ setting 
that has early English flavor and charm, 
which should make it an effective program 
number (J. Fischer & Bro.). 


For Two Pianos: 

Rhapsody, Op. 79, No. 2, by Brahms, 
transcribed by D. Sequeira in a manner 
that intensifies the sonority possibilities 
of the solo version to the nth degree. 
(Schmidt). 


For Piano, Educational: 

‘Spangles’, by Louie Frank, an attractive 
three-page piece useful especially as a study 
in the light playing of alternating hands. 
‘El Rancho’, by William O. Munn, a 
very easy piece in rhumba rhythm that 
should make a hit with elementary students 
(Schroeder & Gunther). 

‘One Morning in May’, by Alan Mur- 
ray, words by Herbert J. Brandon. A 
gay little song, frankly melodic, simple in 
line and accompaniment. ‘A Breath of 
Home’, by Alan Murray, words by Helen 
Taylor. A song of the better ballad type, 
straightforward in its melodic appeal, with 
a copy each for both low and high voice 
within one cover (London: Paterson. New 


York: C. Fischer). 


For Harp Sole: 

‘The Hunt Is Up’, by Betty Paret, a 
well-written and effectively spirited two- 
page piece that extends the scope of the 
conventional harp literature (Composers 


Press). 


For Solo Voice: 

‘When the Home-Bells Ring Again’, by 
Haydn Wood, with words by Edward 
Lockton, the most popular ballad in Eng- 
land today, a well-designed song with all 
the melodic and rhythmic swing and the 
emotional appeal of timely import to make 
it a special war-time favorite (London: 


Ascherberg, Hopwood & Crew. New 


York: Keane). 


‘The Dawn Will Break’, by Haydn 
Wood, words by Lillian Glanville, an ap- 
pealing ballad experty written in the tra 
ditional English ballad style, with long- 
breathed phrases shaped with apt expres- 
siveness (London: Ascherberg, Hopwood 
& Crew. New York, Keane). 

For Solo Voice: 

“"V"__to Victory’, by Henry W. Geiger, 
a stirring march song of unflagging rhyth- 
mic swing (Michael Keane). 

‘Calm and Tranquil Lie the Sheepfolds’ 
(‘Schafe kénnen sicher weiden’), from the 
Cantata 208 by Bach, the beautiful shep- 
herd aria now familiar from two-piano 
transcriptions, arranged, with English 
words, for contralto or bass voices, by 
Emily Daymond (London: Oxford. New 
York: C. Fischer). 

‘To Approaching Sleep’, by Tchaikovsky, 
one of the Russian composer’s finer songs 
re-issued with a freely translated English 
version of the original Russian text by 
Richard Franko Goldman (Axelrod). 

‘Cock-a-Doodle-Doo!’ and ‘Thumbs Up!’ 
(a song for the British navy and merchant 
service), by G. T. Francis, two spirited 
march songs of timely sentiment (London: 
Stainer & Bell. New York: Galaxy). 


A GRAINGER MARCH 
AND OTHER BAND NOVELTIES 

N the ‘Lads of Wamphray’ March for 

wind band by Percy Grainger just pub- 
lished by Carl Fischer the Australian com- 
poser, by way of exception, has used no 
folksongs or other traditional tunes of any 
kind. It is based on original melodies and 
other musical material written by Mr. 
Grainger in his setting for male chorus 
and orchestra of a Scottish border ballad, 
‘The Lads of Wamphray’, taken from 
Scott’s ‘Minstrelsy of the Scottish Bor- 
der’. 
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This folk-poem depicts a bloody skir- 
skirmish between two rival Scottish clans 
in 1593, and in the march the composer, 
according to the foreword, has undertaken 
to express the devil- 
may-care dare-deviltry 
of the cattle-raiding, 
swashbuckling Eng- 
lish and Scottish “bor- 
derers” of the 14th, 
15th and 16th centur- 
ies. It opens with a 
fine, dashing main 
theme and throughout 
it maintains the re- 
freshingly breezy qual- 
ity characteristic of 
most of Mr. Grain- 
ger’s work. It is not 
a recently composed 
work; as a matter of 
fact, the choral version was published many 
years ago and the wind band version was 
played from manuscript in England not long 
after. But only now has the band version 
been published, and that after only a merely 
superficial revision of the scoring. The 
composer’s foreword addressed to band- 
masters is both characteristic and en- 
lightening. 

Other works for band recently published 
by the same house are well-scored ar- 
rangements of the ‘Hallelujah’ Chorus 
from Handel’s ‘Messiah’ by A. Chiaffarelli 
and the ‘Blue Danube’ Waltzes of Strauss 
by Erik W. G. Leidzén. These and the 
Grainger march are all issued in three 
scorings, for standard band, for concert 
band and for full symphonic band. 


Percy Grainger 


A NEW ANTHEM COLLECTION 
OF PRACTICAL USEFULNESS 


Gy conn that find it most practical to 
have their anthem material assembled 
within one cover will find the General 
Anthem Book, Set 1, compiled by John 
Holler and published by the H. W. Gray 
Co., a well-chosen and valuable collection. 
There are twelve anthems for mixed voices 
in all and they represent a wide range of 
styles in church music. 

From the 16th century there are the 
motet, ‘We Adore Thee’ (‘Adoramus Te’) 
by Palestrina, and the motet ‘O Come, 
Ye Servants of the Lord’ (‘Laudate No- 
men Domini’) by Dr. Christopher Tye. 
Bach is represented by the chorale ‘Sing, 
Pray and Walk’, and the compiler has used 
Gluck music for the anthem ‘Saviour, Like 
a Shepherd Lead Us’ and made a four- 
part arrangement of Father Joseph Schuet- 
ky’s ‘Send Out Thy Spirit’. 








McK. Williams, ‘A Hymn of Freedom’ 
by Eric H. Thiman, ‘I Only Know’ by 
Van Denman Thompson, ‘Let Not Your 
Heart Be Troubled’ by Mark Dickey and 
the editor’s own ‘Jesus, Meek and Gent!e’ 


RICHARD GOLDMAN WRITES 
A HYMN FOR BRASS CHOIR 


ITH its most recent number, that 
for October, ‘New Music’, the qua 

terly devoted to modern compositions, | 
entered upon its fifteenth volume. This 
sue is given over to two novelties, a Hy: 
for Brass Choir by Richard Franko Gold 
man and Alexander Jemnitz’s Second So 
ata for violin alone, the composer’s Op. 37. 

It goes without saying that all comp 
sitions appearing in ‘New Music’ are ultra 
modernistic in greater or lesser degrs 
so, that premise being accepted, it remains 
to be added that Mr. Goldman’s Hymn, fo 
sixteen, or more, brass instruments, tyn 
pani and an optional string bass, is a ma 
jestic and colorfully sonorous composition 
The brasses for which it is written are 
four trumpets (or cornets) in B Flat, four 
horns in F, three trombones, two tubas and 
one euphonium (for which a fourth trom- 
bone or a third tuba may be substituted). 

Mr. Jemnitz’s violin sonata consists of 
two movements, an opening Largo and an 
Allegro vivo. The music is harmonically 
pungent, but there is a definite sequential 
scheme and an underlying structural de- 
sign that holds it together compactly. It 
is difficult to play, the crackling Allegro, 
in particular, making uninterruptedly the 
most exacting demands upon the player. 
This movement covers seven ten-staff 
pages. The sonata is used in ‘New Music’ 
by permission of the Hungarian publishing 
firm of Rozsavoélgyi. 


SET OF OLD ENGLISH PIECES 
FOR THE RECORDER PLAYERS 


ECORDER players have a new addi- 

tion to their repertoire of fine old 
English music in ‘Entrée d’Apollon’, a set 
of original pieces of the Baroque period, 
as phrased and revised and provided with a 
realization of the thoroughbass by Albert 
G. Hess. It is published by the Hargail 
Recorder Music Publishers. 

This is a set of seven charming old 
pieces of unknown authorship excepting 
in the case of the first, called ‘Air de 
Monsieur Porsel’, the proper name being 
obviously a corruption or colloquial ver- 
sion of that of either Henry or Daniel 
Purcell, and a Menuet by Jacques Paisible, 
a contemporary of the Purcells. The other 
pieces are the ‘Entrée d’Apollon’, which 
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script written about the year 1700. While 
no specific instruments are mentioned in 
the manuscript it is assumed that the mu- 
sic Was meant to be played by a recorder, 
although other melodic instruments may 
have been used. Consequently, the pieces 
are here issued for soprano recorder or 
for flute, oboe or violin, with a keyboard 
instrument part for piano or harpsichord. 
They have been very painstakingly edited 
and will be found rewarding by those who 
take them in hand. The editor notes that 
inasmuch as the piece called ‘Mabandonna’ 
is in the form of a chaconne it may be that 
the title is a corrupt form of the word 
“ciaconna.” 


s NEW MUSIC RECEIVED s 


For Four-Part Men’s Voices, Secular: 


‘A Seaman’s Prayer’, by Schumann, freely arr. 
by Pauline Winslow. ‘The Call of America’, by 
H. Alexander Matthews, with baritone solo, the 
closing chorus from the composer’s ‘Song of 
America’ (Ditson; Presser) 


For Unison Singing, Sacred: 

‘O Light Divine’, music by Schubert, text by 
Charles Black, arr. by Charles Black for chil- 
dren’s choir (Gray). 

‘They Evermore Do Sing’, by Susan Frances 
Perrin, words adapted from a 16th-17th century 


poem, in British Museum. ‘Fight the Good 
Fight’, by Kenneth R. Long (Oxford; C. 
Fischer). 


‘O God of Earth and Altar’, by Reginald Red- 
man. ‘Magnificat and Dimittis’, in E Flat, by 
F. W. Wadely. Four Hymn Tunes Arranged 
Sampson (Novello; 


with Descant, by Godfrey 


Gray). 


For Two Parts, Sacred: 

‘Song of Thanksgiving’, by William Baines. 
‘I Know a Beautiful Theme’, by R. S. Stough 
ton (Presser). 

‘Hear Me, O God’, by Robin Milford, 
by Ben Jonson (Oxford; C. Fischer). 

‘Holy Spirit, Truth Divine’, by George W. 
Kemmer. ‘Love Divine, All Loves Excelling’, by 
Stainer, arr. for two voices by John Holler 
(Gray). 


words 


Spirituals, for Various Groups: 


‘Prayer Is a Key to Heaven’, arr. by Walter 
F. Anderson, for four-part mixed chorus with 
tenor and soprano solos (Presser). 

‘Heav’n Boun’ Soldier’, arr. by Ralph L. Bald- 
win, for four-part mixed chorus (Boston Music 
Co.). 

‘Deep River’, arr. by Noble Cain, for men’s 
voices in four parts (Oliver Ditson). 

‘Wake Up, Jacob!’ and ‘Blow, Gabriel’, arr. 
by C. Albert Scholin, for eight-part mixed cho- 
rus. ‘Play the Golden Harp’ and ‘The Old Boat 
Zion’, freely written by R. Deane Shure, for 
four-part mixed chorus, a cappella (J. Fischer). 

‘I Wan’ Jesus to Walk With Me’, harmonized 
and arr. by George W. Kemmer (Ricordi). 


For Men’s Voices, Sacred: 


‘O Come, Ye Servants of the Lord’, motet by 
Christopher Tye (1553), arr. by John ‘Holler, for 
four parts. ‘Let Me Be Thine Forever’, by 
Nikolaus Selnecker (1528-92), arr. by Alfred M. 
Greenfield, for two choruses in four parts 
(Gray). 

‘Oo ‘Spirit of Life’, by Halle Seelenharfe (1650), 
arr. by Harold K. Marks, for four-part chorus, 
a cappella (John Church; Presser). 

‘Magnificat and Nunc Dimittis’ and ‘The Of- 
fice of the Holy Communion’, for three parts, 
by Basil Harwood. ‘The Office of the Holy Com- 
munion’, in C Sharp Minor, by C. S. Lang, for 
four parts (Novello; Gray). 


For Four-Part Women’s Chorus, Sacred: 

‘By the Waters of Babylon’, by Philip James, 
also published for four-part mixed chorus (Gray). 

‘God Is Working His Purpose Out’, by Edward 
Shippen Barnes (Schmidt). 

‘O Thou Whose Spirit Did at First Inflame’ 
(in modo exhortationis), based on Prelude and 
Fugue No. 8 of Well-Tempered Clavichord, Book 
1, by Walter Helfer, poem by Henry Vaughn. 
with solos and piano accompaniment (C. Fischer). 


MUSICAL 


ECORDS 


WAGNER 

‘Tristan und Isolde.’ Prelude and ‘Liebestod.’ 
‘Parsifal.’ Prelude and ‘Good-Friday’ music. 
Played by the Berlin Philharmonic, conducted 
by Wilhelm Furtwangler. ( Victor.) 

HAVE never heard Furtwangler con- 

duct ‘Parsifal’, but if it equals as a whole 
the noble presentations of the Prelude and 
the ‘Good-Friday Spell’, so gloriously re- 
corded here, I hope I may be spared to en- 
joy the experience. His ‘Tristan’, on the 
other hand, I have listened to repeatedly. 
Furtwangler is not the greatest of operatic 
conductors in the ordinary sense. His bodily 
gyrations and his wildly eccentric beat 
confuse the singers, so that an opera un- 
der him is sometimes less satisfactory than 
under a routinier of much lesser stature. 
But precisely because ‘Tristan’ is so es- 
sentially symphonic a work, Furtwangler 
accomplishes in it almost the best one can 
hear from him in an operatic theatre. In- 
deed, his ‘Tristan’ stands in my recollec- 
tion, along with Mahler’s, Toscanini’s and 
Bruno Walter’s, as one of the four greatest 
interpretations I have known. The present 
recording of the Prelude is grandiose, ut- 
terly free from eccentricities (there is, for 
instance, none of that acceleration of tempo 
toward the middle of the Prelude into 
which so many conductors allow them- 
selves to be betrayed) and shattering in 
power of climax. Moreover, the “silences” 
between the opening phrases are, for once, 
of precisely the right duration. After the 
soaring performance of the Prelude one 
almost fears that the ‘Liebestod’ may dis- 
point, Yet it, too, storms the heavens and 
sings like music of the spheres. The Ber- 
lin Philharmonic sounds almost better than 
it does in actuality..For the recording there 
can be only the highest praise. Even the 
“changes” are contrived with the least 
possible disturbance. 


Richard Strauss: ‘Don Juan’. Played by the 
Pittsburgh Symphony, conductor, Fritz Reiner. 
(Columbia). 


The chief characteristic of Mr. Reiner’s 
performance is the briskness of its pace. 
The tone poem endures such treatment 
very well, particularly when the figure of 
Lenau’s amorist is so strikingly delineated 
as in this reading. One has heard the love 
episodes done more meltingly. But in the 
main ‘Don Juan’ stands this nervous, high- 
strung handling to good effect. 


TCHAIKOVSKY 


‘Francesca da Rimini’. Played by the Lon- 
don Philharmonic, conducted by Sir Thomas 
Beecham. (Columbia) 


I T is not necessary to discuss this per- 
formance of Tchaikovsky’s tone poem 
at length for the simple reason that it is 
one of the most superb imaginable. I recall 
from Sir Thomas Beecham nothing more 
grandiose or thrillingly dramatic. Let those 
who have believed they had grown weary 
of this piece or else never cared for ‘it 
listen to this interpretation and then decide 
how they feel about it. There is not a 
moment in which the fierce tension of this 
dynamic reading flags or where the touch- 
ing middle section seems less than heart- 
shaking poetry. And the last infernal 
crescendo as Sir Thomas reads it is de- 
vastating, titanic. A great exposition of a 








made for a superior interpretation. 
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Several Orchestral Works Appear 





work, which discloses the measure of its 
grandeur only under such tremendously 
vivid and sympathetic handling. 

The London Philharmonic plays magnifi- 
cently and the recording stands miles above 
the usual Columbia orchestral performance. 
Why is it so many of these European re- 
cording engineers are in essential respects 
sO enormously superior to their American 
ce lleag ues? 


SCHUMANN 

Symphony No. 3, in E Flat, ‘Rhenish’. Played 
by the New York Philharmonic-Symphony, con- 
ductor Bruno Walter. (Columbia.) 

a NO WALTER is temperamentally 

in sympathy with Schumann, as he is 
with Weber and with Mendelssohn. His 
performance of the lovely third Symphony 
has sweep, vitality and romantic feeling, 
even if some of us may recall interpreta- 
tions of the cathedral movement more sol- 
emn and imposing. Granted that Schumann 
was not one of the supreme master of the 
orchestra I still see no use in pointing to 
the fact each time one of his orchestral 
works comes into question. Often as not 
the question of Schumann’s scoring is a 
question of the conductor’s treatment of it. 
I cannot feel here that the composer’s in- 
capacity in this department is half as 
heinous as usually painted. Certainly it 
does not seem so here. 

Rossini: Overtures to ‘La Scala di Seta’, 
‘Semiramide’ and ‘L’Italiana in Algeri’. Played 
by the BBC Orchestra of London and the New 
York Philharmonic-Symphony, conductor Ar- 
turo Toscanini. ( Victor.) 

Of these three overtures I personally 
care only for the first, which Mr. Tosca- 
nini always contrives to make sound like 
Mozart. If he cannot do as much for the 
‘Italiana in Algeri’ and ‘Semiramide’ it is 
because Rossini gave him less promising 
material to work upon. Yet the perform- 
ances as such are matchless. 

Verdi: Preludes to Act 1 and 3 of ‘La 
Traviata’. Played by the NBC Orchestra con- 
ductor Arturo Toscanini. (Victor). 

Those who have heard Toscanini con- 
duct things like ‘Traviata’, ‘“Trovatore’, 
‘Lucia’ and such need not be told at this 
stage how these works, suddenly cleanesed 
of the slough of routine, are revealed as 
shining masterpieces. No musician in his 
right senses has ever dreamed of denying 
that ‘Traviata’ is a work of genius. But 


it takes a pure and transportingly luminous 
performance of these two preludes, such as 
Toscanini and the NBC players here pro- 
vide, 
lyric eloquence of them. 
canini do it? 


to impress one fully with the lofty 
How does Tos- 
For one thing by means 
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For Every Singer 


PATHWAYS OF SONG 


Compiled, Arranged, Translated and Edited 
by FRANK LA FORGE and WILL EARHART 


of magnificently broad tempi and a most 
loving attention to such details that most 
conductors hurry over just for the reason 
that they deem them trivial. It is because 
Toscanini is persuaded that not a phrase 
or a figure in these pages is common or 
trite that they are suddenly found to have 
a sense and a communicative beauty which 
ennobles the whole piece. What the con- 
ductor has done to these fragments of this 
much played opera is, in effect, to idealize 
them. 


HANDEL 

Concerto No. 13, in F, for Organ and Orch- 
estra. Played by E. Power Biggs and the 
Arthur Fiedler Sinfonietta. (Victor) 

“HIS fine, sturdy Concerto is in reality 

a kind of pasticcio which Handel, in 
1739, put together out of several earlier 
compositions, such as a Trio-Sonata for 
two violins and flutes and the Concerto 
Grosso in F. It acquired the popular title 
The Cuckoo and the Nightingale from 
certain imitative effects heard in the second 
movement. Handel’s birds are here perhaps 
even more outspoken than Beethoven’s in 
the Pastorale and the older composer felt 
not in the least bound to apologize for 
them or to take the precaution of describ- 
ing their presence as “expressions of feel- 
ing rather than tone painting.” But in the 
epoch of Bach and Handel it was not at 
all unusual for organists to delight their 
hearers with imitations not only of birds 
but even of crowing fowls. 

The performance of this red-blooded 
music by Mr. Biggs and Mr. Fiedler’s 
orchestral forces is a capital one. 

Schubert-Liszt: Soirée de Vienne. 
by Moriz Rosenthal. (Victor). 

Mr. Rosenthal plays the most familiar 
of the ‘Soirées de Vienne’ in the most 
melting romantic vein, Today, when we 
have progressed beyond the stage of treat- 
ing the dances of Schubert as if they were 
heavy emotional distillations, it is a little 
difficult to be patient with this kind of 
stylistic incongruity. Still, it was Liszt 
who, with the best possible motives, com- 
bined and dressed up Schubert's simple 
melodies in this fashion and Liszt might 
have approved such treatment. At all 
events Mr. Rosenthal, a disciple of Liszt, 
remains true to the traditions of his school. 


Prokofieff: ‘Peter and the Wolf’. Performed 
by the All-American Orchestra, conductor 
Leopold Stokowski. Narrator, Basil Rathbone. 
(Columbia). 

A fair performance of a work that seems 
to delight so many persons, Greatly in- 
ferior, however, to the one by Dr. Kousse- 
vitzky and the Boston orchestra. 
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About the Fate of Film Music 


(Continued from page 23) 
in the obligatory long film kiss which 
should, at any rate, give music an oppor- 
tunity of expressing itself with specially 
passionate ardor. 


What Possibilities of Improvement? 


We have seen that nature and develop- 
ment of the melodrama are responsible for 
some of the limitations and resultant dis- 
paragements of film music. Is it possible to 
improve, even to overcome these short- 
comings? I believe that the answer is yes 
—if the technique of screen production 
could be radically changed. Up to now, 
the composer could not go to work before 
receiving the finished story from the scen- 
arist, the finished picture from the director. 
Consequently some of the films assigned to 
him may be entirely outside the realm of 
music; or the composer—though easily able 
to dispose of main titles, transitions, pan- 
tomimes, dances and other parts naturally 
amenable to music—has to hunt for spots 
in the dialogue which he can invade. Even 
important tic scenes—especially love 
scenes— bidding for their share of music, 
are written without any forethought for its 
free and unrestrained access. Thus all the 
difficulties of the melodrama, aggravated by 
the uncompromising film tendency of favor- 
ing the word, have been revived. Just 
where music could give its best—and tal- 
ented film scores endeavor to do so— it is 
smothered by inhibitions. Its sympathetic, 
stirring lyrical power, so fitted to create 
deep impressions, is given no free hand, but 
pushed back. Incidentally it may be men- 
tioned that—in characteristic contrast— 
music is given most generous scope if called 
on to depict disasters such as tornadoes, 
earthquakes, battles and similar events 
which would be abundantly noisy without 


further reenforcements. Probably the re- 
proach of “shocking noise” results from 
tumultuous movie-music of this kind. 

Is not a simple expedient at hand to stop 
these difficulties and unjust accusations? 
Put an end to the abuse of subordinating 
music to story and picture! Let playwright 
and director give it its rightful place! Just 
as the scenarist, in shaping his story for 
the screen, has to think in terms of sequen- 
ces, fade-outs, transitions, pauses, contrasts, 
long and medium shots, close-ups ; he would 
have to consider the part of music from the 
very start. Where a scene seems specially 
fitted for musical interpretation, the story 
would have to make room for a prominent 
display of the score. The needs of “Sister 
Music” would have to be as much antici- 
pated by the scenarist through pauses, 
breaks in the dialogue and spacing of 
words, as they have ever been anticipated 
by the opera librettist who writes his verses 
in the form of arias, duets, and ensemble 
numbers. In this way the disadvantages of 
the melodramatic form could be checked, 
or at least considerably ameliorated, with- 
out diminishing the rights of music by the 
dubious device of dynamic modifications. 
Not till then can music fulfil its destiny of 
becoming an equal and truly impressive 
factor in the realm of cinematic art. Be- 
fore this inner balance, this inner equaliza- 
tion in the working together of poetry, pic- 
turization and music has been achieved, the 
art of the screen, may it rise ever so high 
through the meritorious efforts of Ameri- 
can studios, will always be punctured by 
aesthetic flaws. 

In this sense the fate of film music will 
decide the fate of the film. Will it out- 
grow its grand realistic marvels and also 
aspire to the ideal aim of highest spiritual- 
ity and beauty? 
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New Important Publications 


FREEDOM'S LAND by ROY HARRIS and ARCHIBALD MacLEISH 
Available: Song—Mixed Voices—Women's Voices 
New Choruses (Poems by Walt Whitman) S.A.T.B. 
New Choruses—S. A. T. B. 
Poems by Walt Whitman 
Full Orchestra with Full Score $3.50 


Piano Solo: FATHER ABRAHAM........ 
. . A piano piece of unique character"—Musical America. 
Choruses: HEAVENLY UNION Baritone or Tenor Solo and Mixed Voices. 

| SURVEY THE WONDROUS CROSS (SATB) ASK FOR THE OLD PATHS (SAT 8) 


Choruses: Mixed Voices (S A T B)—If | Had My Wish—Hunting Song 
Women's Voices (S S A)—Prelude to Spring—Shepherd Lad 


GUARACHA from LATIN-AMERICAN SYMPHONETTE ‘ 
(Now Published for Orchestra or Band) 
Send for Mills Catalogs of Songs, Choruses and Orchestra Works 


MILLS MUSIC, Inc., 1619 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
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PHILIPP COMPLETES TOUR 
OF WEST AND OF FLORIDA 


Pianist Returns to New York to Teach 
With Boynet as Assistant 


Isidor Philipp, pianist and teacher, re- 
cently returned from an extensive tour of 
the middle West and Florida to New York, 
where he will remain indefinitely teaching 
with his artistic assistant and colleague, 
Emma Boynet. Mr. Philipp taught more 
than 300 students on his tour, besides ap- 
pearing in recitals and giving lectures. 

During the three months of his tour, 
Mr. Philipp was heard in Chicago, Pitts- 
burgh, Indianapolis, Detroit, Louisville, 
Kansas City, Mo., Columbia, Mo., where 
he played concertos by Bach and Mozart, 
and Winter Park, Fla. In his Florida ap- 
pearance, Mr. Philipp played two piano 
works with Helen Moore as collaborating 
artist. ‘ 








Robert Elmore Tours West as Organ 
Recitalist 

Robert Elmore, well known Philadel- 
phia organist, recently completed a con- 
cert tour which brought him before en- 
thusiastic audiences in Fort Worth and 
Waco, Tex., and Los Angeles, San 
Diego and San José, Cal. A train wreck 
delayed Mr. Elmore’s arrival in San 
José until ten minutes before recital 
time and he gave his performance with- 
out benefit of even seeing the organ be- 
fore hand. In Los Angeles he was 
greeted by an audience of 2,000, said to 
be the largest ever to attend an organ 
recital in that city. An overflow audi- 
ence heard the concert via loud-speak- 
ers. 





Pupils of Leon Carson Make Concert 
Appearances 


Agnes Latimer, contralto, from the studio 
of Leon Carson, sang the contralto solos in 
a recent production of Liza Lehmann’s ‘In 
a Persian Garden’ for the Music Study Club 
of Bloomfield, N. J. Ethel Frey gave a 
recital for the Etude Club of Utica, N. Y. 


Mary Dancy, contralto, soloist at the Lafay- 
ette Avenue Presbyterian Church, Brook- 
lyn, gave a recital for the Tuesday Morning 
Music Club of Douglaston, L. L, on Jan. 
27. Charles Deger, tenor, has returned 
from a series of concert appearances in 
Ohio. Marion Charles, soprano, recently 
gave recitals in Nutley, N. J., and in Jersey 
City. Nella Williams, soprano, gave a re- 
cital of American songs for the Morning 
Musicale of Bayside, L. I. 





NEW SCHOOL ENLARGES 
CURRICULUM FOR SPRING 





Well-Known Musicians Will Lecture and 
Hold Seminars in New Courses— 
Chorus to Study Bach 


Georg Szell, Hanns Eisler, Ernst T. 
Ferand, Jascha Horenstein, Henry Cowell, 
Sigmund Spaeth, Max Graf and Robert 
Goffin are offering a series of courses in 
music at the New School for Social Re- 
ames in the Spring term which opened on 

eb. 2. 

Mr. Szell’s course is ‘The Elements of 
Musical Performance’ for both professional 
and amateur players, for music teachers 
and for conductors. ‘The Art of Listening 
to Music,’ a course given by Hanns Eisler, 
will be offered again, with a supplementary 
course for those who have taken it, to be 
given by Mr. Cowell. This will afford con- 
tinuation of training in listening to music 
from the same general standpoint through 
further studies of music from old to new. 
Mr. Horenstein offers a course on ‘Bee- 
thoven and His Influence’; Dr. Ferand will 
give a course on ear training; Mr. Graf 
will hold a seminar on music criticism. 
Mr. Goffin, assisted by Leonard Feather, 
offers a course entitled ‘Jazz, the Music of 
America’, in which eminent jazz musicians 
and critics will take part. 

In addition to the lecture courses, Mr. 
Cowell offers two workshop courses in 
musical theory; Dr. Ferand, two in piano 
improvisation, and Mr. Horenstein will 
direct the New School Chorus, which this 
term will be devoted entirely to the music 
of Bach. 
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MATTHAY ASSOCIATION 
HOLDS ANNUAL MEETINGS 





Sessions Include Recitals, Lectures and 
Discussions of Piano Problems 
by Members 


An invitation recital by Julian DeGray 
marked the opening of the seventeenth an- 
nual meetings of the American Matthay 
Association, which were held in Steinway 
Hall on Dec. 30 and 31. The second pro- 
gram was given by Dr. Frederick Schlei- 
der, who discussed “The Influence of 
Rhythm Upon Piano Technique’, and 
Emile Baume, pianist, commenting upon 
the Oxford edition of the works of Chopin 
and supplementing his remarks by a per- 
formance of fifteen of the Etudes. A teach- 
ing demonstration conducted by Helene 
Diedrichs, followed by discussion, covered 
the morning session. 

The present officers of the association 
are: president, Arthur Hice; vice-presi- 
dent, Julian De Gray; secretary, Stanley 
Sprenger ; treasurer, John Meetch Stroup; 
editor of the Journal, Richard McClana- 
han; directors, Ellen Cannon Buckelew, 
Carl Blackmore, Gertrude Litchfield, Ger- 
trude McClanahan, Albion Metcalf and 
Bruce Simonds. 





Mannes Pupils Give Concert 


Pupils at the Mannes Music School, gave 
a mid-year orchestral and operatic concert 
at the school on Jan. 26. Carl Bamberger, 
head of the orchestra and opera depart- 
ments, conducted the student orchestra in 
Handel’s Concerto Grosso in F and in an 
arrangement for string orchestra of the 
Variations from the Schubert D Minor 
Quartet, ‘Death and the Maiden’. Soloists 
were Jerry Sabransky and Yvonne Bizet, 
violin; Dorothy Kautzman, ’cello; and Jul- 
ius Rudel, piano. Singers included Jeanne 
Gordon, Laura Castellano, Mimi Benzell, 
Dorothy Shawn, Lillian Schoen, Cynthia 
Rose, Loren Welsh, and Nathan Frey, as- 
sisted by Ralph Herbert of the faculty. 
Mme. Josefin Hartman Vollmer, Siegtried 
Landau, and Julius Rudel were the ac- 
companists. 


Juilliard Pupils Fill Engagements 


Louise Meiszner, pianist, pupil of Ernest 
Hutcheson at the Juilliard Graduate 
School, spent January on a concert tour of 
Missouri, Oklahoma, Kansas, Nebraska, 
Iowa and Texas. Vivienne Simon, so- 
prano, pupil of the late Charles Hackett, 
was to give a recital in the Carnegie 
Chamber Hall on Feb. 4. She also sang 
for the Port Chester Men’s Club in Jan- 
uary. The Pen Women of New York 
engaged Francis Rogier, baritone, as solo- 
ist at a recent meeting at the Barbizon 
Hotel. Mr. Rogier gave a ‘recital in Scars- 
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dale early in January. Selma Mednikov, 
pianist, pupil of Carl Friedberg, is 
scheduled for a recital at the Barbizon 
Hotel in April. 


ANRUDIC MOTION CHOIR 
TO GIVE NEW COMPOSITION 





‘American Horizons’ Is Scheduled for 
Premiere Performance in 
Early March 


Cuicaco, Feb. 9.—Anne Rudolph and her 
Anrudic Motion Choir will present in the 
Theatre of the Dance, ‘American Horizons’, 
a dance ode of the people, at the Goodman 
Theatre, on March 8, assisted by Bertha 
Fitzek, musical director; Margaret Clau- 
sen, lyric soprano; and Rev. Don Harring- 
ton, speaker. The choreography is by Miss 
Rudolph, costumes are designed by her and 
executed in the school workshop. 

The motion choir, which came from an 
early experiment, is in its fifth season. Its 
aim, to give lay people an opportunity to 
work in the dance, contribute in a creative 
use of motion and thought and use motion 
according to their abilities; give profes- 
sional students an opportunity to develop 
further in the dance and recognized arts. 
They also make use of voice, and speak, 
chant and sing, use musical instruments 
and drama to combine all their resources. 





Institute’s Symphonic Band Heard 


The Symphonic Band of the Institute of 
Musical Art of the Juilliard School of 
Music, Arthur Christmann, leader, gave a 
concert in the school auditorium on the 
evening of Jan. 30, with Douglas Stevens, 
French horn, as soloist. Mr. Stevens was 
heard in Mozart’s Concerto in E Flat for 
horn and orchestra, arranged with band ac- 
companiment. Another work was an ar- 
rangement by Mr. Christmann of the Bach 
Passacaglia and Fugue in C Minor. The 
program also included works by Borodin, 
Coleridge-Taylor, Holst and Wagner. 





Dean Dixon Conducts Orchestra of 
Juilliard School 


Dean Dixon, a graduate of the Juilliard 
Graduate School, conducted the school or- 
chestra, Jan. 31, in the school concert hall. 
The program included Symphony No. 1 by 
Robert Ward; Rhapsody for Harp and 
String Orchestra, by Frederick Jacobi 
(first performance); ‘Lenore’ Overture 
No. 3, Beethoven, and Berlioz’s ‘Fantastic’ 
Symphony. 





‘The Creation’ Given at Monmouth 
College 


MonmoutH, Ixi., Feb. 5——The Mon- 
mouth College Choral Society of 130 voices, 
assisted by the college orchestra; Edna 
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JUILLIARD GRADUATE SCHOOL HEAD GREETS CANADIAN STUDENTS 


Five Canadian Students at the Juilliard Graduate School Are Welcomed b 
From the Left: Mr. Wagner, Janet Patton, Arthur Gold, Paule Bailly, Russell Skitch 


Dean. 


Oscar Wagner 


and Corly Jean Hall 


Canadian students who won fellowships 
at the Juilliard Graduate School this year 
are: Janet Patton, pianist of Vancouver, 
B. C., studying with Ernest Hutcheson; 
Arthur Gold, pianist of Toronto, pupil of 
Josef Lhevinne; Paule Bailly, pianist of 
Montreal, pupil of Mr. Hutcheson; Russell 
Skitch, baritone of Toronto, studying with 
Mme. Schoen-Rene; and Corly Jean Hall, 
soprano of Medicine Hat, Alberta, pupil 





Browning Riggs, pianist, and Lawrence 
Beste, organist, yore Haydn’s ‘The Crea- 
tion’ on Jan. 18, at the monthly vesper 
service. Soloists were Mary Elizabeth 
Uhler and Nancy White, sopranos; Rich- 
ard Miller, tenor, and Robert Lanning, 
baritone. Glenn C. Shaver conducted. In 
connection with the presentation there was 


of the late Charles Hacket. 

Students are admitted by fellowship 
award only through competitive examina- 
tions. The fellowship holders this year 
came from twenty-two schools and con- 
servatories in twenty-three states, Brazil, 
Cuba and Canada. All fellowship students 
must be citizens of the United States, Can- 
ada or South America, or must have re- 
ceived first citizenship papers. 





a short dedicatory service for the newly 
re-decorated auditorium. Built originally 
in 1897, this was the first work of the 
architect, Dan Everett Waid, alumnus of 
the college, and founder of the department 
of art at Monmouth. James H. Grier, 
president, presided at the dedicatory 
service, 
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Clubs Mobilizing for All-Out Victory 


(Continued from page 21) 
for scholarships at the Berkshire Mu- 
sic Centre and a second contest, running 
concurrently with it, to select a pro- 
ficient violinist for a year’s scholarship 
at the Juilliard School of Music in New 
York. Through the generosity of the 
New England Conservatory of Music 
we are also able to make available a 
year’s scholarship at the Conservatory. 
This will be given to the Plymouth 
District winner in the Berkshire Music 
Centre contest, open to stringed instru- 
ment players in the six New England 
states, 
Composition Contest to be Held 

We have offered other stimuli to 
creative genius. A prize of $300 has 
been voted for the finest Chamber Mu- 
sic Composition entered during the next 
biennium in a contest the terms of 
which are shortly to be announced; and 
a smaller monetary prize, coupled with 
an opportunity for the presentation of 
the winning composition at the next 
Biennial Convention in Detroit in the 
spring of 1943, for a choral composi- 
tion suitable for presentation by a mixed 
chorus. Terms of a composition contest 
for members of our Student Division, 
who range in age from eighteen to 
twenty-five years, will shortly be an- 
nounced. We have added a Chamber 
Music Committee to our Student Divi- 
sion and a Committee on Folk Dancing 
to our Junior Division because we be- 
lieve that ,to a greater extent than ever 
before, it is necessary to focus atten- 
tion upon these sources of cultural 
growth. 

Our Chairman of Music in State and 
County Fairs, Albert P. Stewart of 
Purdue University, Lafayette, Ind., re- 
cently made an address before the As- 
sociation of County and District Fairs 
in which he appealed for the incorpora- 
tion of music, fine music and a great 
deal of it, in the program of these rural 
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Complete courses and individual instruction for 
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Special Wind Instrument Department 
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Class Lessons with Artist Teachers 


A booklet giving details of courses will be mailed on request. 


Steinway Piano 


events, expressing the opinion that in a 
time of economic and political uncer- 
tainty it was one of the best antidotes 
for the wartime “jitters.” 

There is soundness and sanity in Mr. 
Stewart’s point of view. It has been 
borne out in other countries where the 
deadly holocaust has been swift and far- 
reaching. During the worst of the blitz 
in England noonday concerts in the cen- 
tre of London were crowded and work- 
ing people cheerfully went without their 
luncheons to hear good music. When 
Hitler came to Norway, bringing op- 
pression in his wake, concert attend- 
ance, already large, increased enor- 
mously. The people of that unhappy 
country found the spiritual surcease in 
music which was denied to them else- 
where. 

Much attention has in recent weeks 
been focussed upon the Rio Conference 
and its importance in hemisphere devel- 
opment and solidarity. The National 
Federation of Music Clubs can proudly 
claim to have been in the forefront in 
fostering closer cultural relations with 
Latin-America. Indeed our program 
of musical interchange considerably pre- 
dated the present intensive Good Neigh- 
bor policy of our government. We 
have increased our activities along these 
lines in recent months through our 
Committee on Music in International 
Relations, of which Mrs. Helen Harri- 
son Mills is chairman, and have even 
gone so far as to suggest not only pro- 
grams of music of all the Americas to 
our member clubs, but also study of the 
Spanish language as a means of estab- 
lishing better understanding between 
the peoples of North, South and Central 
America. 

Before the entry of the United States 
into the war, we had, through a nation- 
wide Loyalty Crusade, used music of 
many nations as a medium for demon; 
strating that though the elements in our 
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population are diversified, we have a 
mutual cultural heritage. That cam 
paign is being continued and _ intensi 
field, and to it we have added a new 
feature, which we call a Loyalty Com 
munity Sing. The underlying philosophy 
is that in time of difficuty and danger 
people experience great spiritual uplift 
if they can gather in large groups and 
sing together. A repertoire has been 
suggested which includes the best of 
our patriotic songs, and such fine and 
inspiring religious music as Haydn's 
‘O, Worship the King’; excerpts from 
Handel’s ‘Messiah’; Beethoven’s ‘Ode 
to Joy’; and such fine old hymns as 
‘How Firm a Foundation’, ‘Adeste Fi- 
deles’, ‘Come Thou Almighty King’ and 
‘Onward Christian Soldiers’, This is 
one more contribution, we believe, to 
upholding America’s cultural and spir- 
itual foundations. 

It was with extreme regret that | 
learned that the Vermont State Orches- 
tra is disbanding “for the duration” 
to save tires; and that in another simi- 
lar instance subscribers from rural dis- 
tricts who give its principal support to 
an Oklahoma Orchestra are cancelling 
their subscriptions for the same reason. 


Hopes for Adjustments 


I know the wonderful record of the 
Vermont Orchestra, the genuine zeal 
and*enthusiasm with which it has been 
built up over a period of years. I rec- 
ognize that sincere patriotism under- 
lies its temporary dissolution. But | 
regret that an organization whose 
achievements were so _ splendid and 
which meant so much to the musical 
culture of an entire state, must be sacri- 
ficed. As the war goes on, perhaps we 
shall be able to make some kind of ad- 
justment that will enable these agencies, 
as truly patriotic as those which func- 
tion at the firing line, to preserve their 
identity and continue their fine work 
for cultural education and _ uplift. 

This past Fall our Federation under- 
took the rebuilding of the Little Red 


House, the former Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne home at Tanglewood in the 
Berkshires. We had two motivations. 


New studios were urgently needed for 
the Berkshire Music Centre, and we 
proposed to turn the “Little Red House”’ 
over to the Centre as a gathering place 
for its students. We felt that we were 
making a genuine contribution towards 
the preservation of Hawthorne memor- 
abilia in reconstructing the house, just 
as it appeared when he lived in it, as a 
permanent literary shrine. 

Continution of that project was some- 
thing that we had to consider long and 
seriously when the war actually came, 
since it meant expenditure of time, 
effort and money. How vigorously we 
shall press for funds we have not at 
the moment determined, but we have 
decided that we shall at least create a 
nationwide sponsors committee and be 
ready to function when the strategic 
moment arrives. 


Cultural and Spiritual Life Emphasized 


For it is our strong conviction, a 
conviction borne in upon us more force- 
fully with every passing hour, that one 
of our distinctive duties—a duty shared 
with us by other cultural organizations 
—is to place continued emphasis upon 
those functions of American life in 
which the cultural is most closely allied 
to the spiritual. 

Ours is a democratic country and in- 
herent in a democracy is the right to 
freedom of expression. Freedom of ex- 
pression is not confined to oratory. It 


means outlet for one’s creative ideal 
and impulses; it means the development 
of great drama, great music, great li 
terature and great art. 

In the development of individual char 
acter, it is sacrifice, self-denial, suffer 
ing that play the major roles. Throug! 
travail of the soul noble impluses fin 
their expression. Should it not bx 
equally true that it is times of great 
crisis which develop to the utmost the 
soul of a people? 

The tragedy at Pearl Harbor brought 
to the American people in the span of 
a single day, unity of thought, feeling 
and purpose. As we labor and sacri- 
fice together in the greatest war in his- 
tory for the greatest objective in his- 
tory—the preservation of the right of 
all men everywhere to be free—shall 
we not add to that unity a truer con- 
cept of the noble precepts which under- 
lie the structure of a democracy, shall 
we not find some more adequate means 
of expressing these concepts so that the 


? 


world may share them with us? 

And is there a greater medium for 
such expression than beautiful music ? 

It is for this reason that I believe 
the primary obligation of the National 
Federation of Music Clubs is to strive 
for material victory by all means with- 
in its power, but never to lose sight 
of the fact that the enterprises, small 
and large, for the preservation of 
American musical culture to which it 
has dedicated itself for a long period 
of years have been stepping stones in 
the evolution of that vital democracy 
which we shall, if necessary, give our 
lifeblood to preserve. 
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How to Sing “The Star-Spangled Banner’ 
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The ‘Original’ of ‘The Star-Spangled Banner’, This Is John Stafford Smith's'Anacreontic Song’ as Reproduced from His ‘Fifth Book of Canzonets' 
(1785), Which Was Written as the Official Song of the Anacreontic Society of London 


(Continued from page 30) 
jobs are harder, those being done in the 
Philippines, in Iceland, on the oceans 
and in the factories, and the boys are 
not grousing abgut them, either. 

The first thing to do about ‘The Star- 
Spangled Banner’ is to learn the words. 
Everybody knows a few phrases here 
and there, but there is no real convic- 
tion of knowledge, a real familiarity 
that sends the words tumbling out with 
machine gun volubility and makes the 
singer forget the effort of singing. 
Learn the last verse, too. It is especially 
timely and significant today. Recently it 
was announced that students in the New 
York City public schools must learn the 
first and last verses. This should be re- 
quired in all schools in the country and 
it might be a good idea for classes to 
recite the words to make sure of them 
before embarking upon the music. 
Everyone should read the words care- 
fully as if seeing them for the first 
time and pay attention to the thought. 
Above all, we should forget that the 
anthem is official and we should sing 


it aS an expression of an idea that 
means a great deal to us right now. 

As for the difficulties of the music, 
it helps to pay especial attention to 
those places where words and music do 
not exactly fit. ‘Whose broad stripes 
and bright stars; for instance, is diffi- 
cult, for on the word ‘broad’ the note 
value is too short and you have to sneak 
it in or be left behind. The same thing 
is true of ‘bombs’ in the phrase ‘the 
bombs bursting in air’. A little private 
wrestling with these problems may re- 
move a difficult stumbling block when 
you try to sing it with other people. 

The High Spots 

When you come to ‘the rockets’ red 
glare’ the pitch goes too high for the 
unsuspecting singer, and, worst of all, 
at this point the trumpets who should 
be blazing the trail and covering up 
your shortcomings usually drop out and 
the violins act as if they were playing 
a lush passage of Tchaikovsky, all this 
to ‘bombs bursting in air’, etc. When 
this happens, keep right on, fill your 





lungs a little fuller and blast it out. 
Some day the arrangers will put the 
trumpets back in where they should be 
and will realize that this is not an 
orchestral solo but an accompaniment 
for singing. 

In regard to the high places, Deems 
Taylor thinks the whole song should be 
pitched lower, in A or A Flat. That 
would make the first phrase something 
of a growl, but the ‘rockets’ and the 
‘land of the free’ would come into the 
average person’s range. Even if this 
doesn’t seem very likely, you will be 
surprised to see how enthusiasm and a 
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good supply of air in the lungs will give 
you new and previously unsuspected 
high notes. 

If you happen to have a good voice, 
don’t be shy but sing out lustily. A few 
voices here and there will do wonders 
for mass singing. They instill confi- 
dence in your neighbors just the way 
the trumpets do. Don’t be afraid of be- 
ing stared at. Face them down and sing 
all the louder. This is not a time for 
self-effacement—give the song every- 
thing you have. 

Forget Your Prejudices 

Finally, forget that deep-seated 
American prejudice against showing 
your real feelings. It is probably more 
of a deterrent than unfamiliarity with 
the words and the difficulty of the mu- 
sic. If we could get the same quality 
into our singing of ‘The Star-Spangled 
Banner’ that we put into football songs 
and cheers, and show a mass spirit of 
the will to win like that which the 
Brooklyn fans gave the Dodgers, after 
all it ought to be worth it, for this 
time it is-toward the annihilation of 
Hitler, the Japs and the Axis; we shall 
be forging a weapon that the country 
needs today and needs badly, enthusi- 
astic and articulate patriotism. Look ug 
Francis Scott Key. He knew what 3 
was all about. 


GREET ERICH LEINSDORF 
ON THIRTIETH BIRTHDAY 





Metropolitan Opera Conductor Honored 
by Students of High School 
of Music and Art 

When Erich Leinsdorf, Metropolitan 
Opera conductor, visited the High 
School of Music and Art on Feb. 4, his 
thirtieth birthday, he was greeted by an 
assemblage of 200 students who sang 
in chorus, ‘Happy Birthday to You!’. 
Dr. Benjamin M. Steigman, principal 
of the school extended formal greetings 
from the school. <A_ sketch of Mr. 
Leinsdorf conducting, by Plato Tale- 
poros, a fifteen-year-old art student at 
the school, was one of the gifts pre- 
sented the conductor, and another was 
‘Choir Boy’ by Frank Dorsey, seven- 
teen, a graduate of the school. 

Alexander Richter, head of the music 
department of the school, announced 
that Mr. Leinsdorf would conduct the 
school’s Alumni Orchestra in a concert 
on May 7. 
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NOTABLE RECITALISTS 
ENTERTAIN BOSTON 


Revival of ‘Porgy and Bess’ and 
Ballet Theatre Also Among 
Local Events 


Boston, Feb. 1.—In the ballroom of 
the Hotel Statler, Jan Kiepura, well 
known operatic and concert tenor, has 
pleased the subscribers to the Boston 
Morning Musicales with a program of 
Lieder sung in his best manner, and in 
Symphony Hall Mischa Elman, accom- 
panied by Leopold Mittman has per- 
formed an exacting program that ran 
the gamut of composers such as Sam- 
martini-Nachez, Bach, Wieniawski, 
Debussy, Nin, Achron and others. Mr. 
Elman won his customary ovation. 

Isabel French, soprano, with Claude 
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Jean Chiasson at the harpsichord, have 
given pleasure at the Boston Museum 
of Fine Arts in a program devoted to 
early music, and at the Isabella Gardi- 
ner Museum, Robert Kitain, violinist, 
assisted by Rudolph Goehr at the piano, 
has been heard in a program devoted 
to music by Paganini, Nin, Szyman- 
owski, Milhaud and others. 

The Chromatic Club presented Er- 
win Bodky, pianist, Harry Kobialka, 
violinist, Gerard Haft, ’cellist, and Rulon 
Y. Robison, tenor, in a program of 
varied interest at the Copley Plaza on 
the morning of Jan. 20. 

One of the outstanding recitals re- 
cently given in Symphony Hall was 
that of Helen Traubel, soprano of the 
Metropolitan Opera. This event was 
one of the Aaron Richmond Celebrity 
Series and attracted a large and very 
enthusiastic audience. Miss Traubel 
was assisted by Jean Bedetti, first ’cellist 
of the Boston Symphony, and the pro- 
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gram comprised songs by Beethoven, 
Wagner, Schubert, Richard Strauss and 
others. The solos for ’cello included an 
Adagio by Cervetto, Allegro vivace by 
Francoeur and an arrangement of a 
Chopin Polonaise. Coenraad V. Bos 
was at the piano for Miss Traubel and 
Leonard Bernstein teamed with Mr. 
Bedetti. 

Miss Traubel won her audience at 
once. Hers is a magnificent voice 
which she uses with the utmost dis- 
crimination. It was a joy to hear a 
singer who sits squarely on her top 
notes, whose breath control is above re- 
proach and who has no disconcerting 
mannerisms. Mr. Bos supplied his 
usual pungent accompaniments. Mr. 
Bedetti who is heard infrequently on 
the recital stage in Boston gave great 
pleasure in his group. Mr. Bernstein 
could have with profit been more as- 
sertive, but his feeling for the music 
was unmistakably sympathetic. 


Smeterlin Gives Benefit 


In a benefit performance, Jan Sme- 
terlin has played a program of mis- 
cellany in Jordan Hall with his custo- 
mary success, and in the Church of the 
Advent, Joseph Bonnet, French organist, 
has been presented in a program by 
the Boston chapter of the American 
Guild of Organists. 

In the Germanic Museum, (Cam- 
bridge), E. Power Biggs, organist, of- 
ferred a program of interest and at the 
Boston Center for Adult Education, a 
Mozart celebration took place with 
Hans Nathan as lecturer and perfor- 
mances of unfamiliar chamber music 
by Mozart. Conflicting dates made it 
impossible for this writer to attend 
either the concert by Mons. Bonnet or 
that by Mr. Biggs. 

Ernst Levy, brilliant pianist and peda- 
gogue, who recently has joined the 
faculty of the New England Conserva- 
tory of Music, was heard in the Liszt 
‘Totentanz’, a 
stunning perfor- 
mance with the con- 
servatory orchestra 
conducted by Quin- 
cy Porter, dean of 
the faculty. On the 
same program was 
the overture to 
‘Tancredi’ by Ros- 
sini; a Chorale, Va- 
riations and Fugue 
by Carl McKinley 
(conducted by the 
composer); Ross 
Lee Finney’s ‘Overture for a Drama’ and 
Douglas Moore’s ‘Pageant of B. T. Bar- 
num’. A very large audience applauded 
enthusiastically these American works 
and gave an ovation, well earned, to 
Mr. Levy at the conclusion of the Liszt 
item. One of the exciting pianistic 
events of the winter, so far, has been 
the recital in Symphony Hall by Vladi- 
mir Horowitz, presented by Mrs. Da- 
vis-Chase. Mr. Horowitz brought us 
to our feet at once as he opened his 
program with his own brilliant arrange- 
ment of the national anthem. There 
followed Four Scarletti Sonatas, a 
Chopin group, a first performance in 
Boston of Prokofieff’s Sonata No. 6, 
Op. 82, which was composed in 1939, 
published in 1941 and reached this coun- 
try last summer, the Liszt ‘Sonetto del 
Petrarca’, No. 104, and to close, Mr. 
Horowitz performed for the first time 
his own revised version of the Liszt ar- 
rangement of Saint-Saéns’s “Dance 
Macabre”. 

When Mr. Horowitz last appeared 
in Boston as soloist with our orchestra, 
we felt that he had made enormous 
esthetic strides, and we hoped for a 
program which would reveal still fur- 





Ernst Levy 


ther progress. Unfortunately, none oi 
the items listed gave Mr. Horowitz ade- 
quate opportunity for that revelation. 
The Scarlatti sonatas suffered from lack 
of proper relaxation and clear, decisiv« 
finger action. They were undeniably 
brilliant, but simply not in the Scarlatti 
style. The Chopin group included 
minor works, but so well pointed up as 
to be almost on a par with his more 
pretentious compositions. 

Mr. Horowitz knows how to get the 
most out of the music he essays. The 
Prokofieff sonata is not  pianistic; 
neither is it ingratiating. To one lis- 
tener, it was frankly an experiment in 
the sonorities procurable through the 
medium of the piano, plus some rhythmic 
patterns borrowed from the American 
scene. This work, as well as the final 
numbers on his program, Mr. Horowitz 
played with elan and despite a very evi- 
dent reluctance to do so, he added to 
his program in response to the shouts 
and clapping of his audience which 
filled Symphony Hall. 


Melchior Sings Lieder 


In Jordan Hall, to a smaller but no 
less discriminating audience, Aaron 
Richmond presented on the same after- 
noon, Lauritz Melchior, tenor, in a pro- 
gram of arias and Lieder. Frank La- 
Forge supplied the piano accompani- 
ments. 

A revival of George Gershwin’s 
‘Porgy and Bess’ has taken place in 
the Schubert Theatre with virtually 
the same cast which played the pre- 
miere performance here in 1935. Todd 
Duncan and Anne Brown again headed 
the cast. As formerly, Alexander Smal- 
lens conducted the opera, which was 
directed by Robert Ross with the as- 
sistance of the Eva Jessye choral or- 
ganization. It was obvious that the 
opera had been subjected to some tight- 
ening up in an effort to make it better 
theatre. 

Next to Todd Duncan and Anne 
Brown, the most convincing portrait 
was that presented by Ruby Elzy as 
Serena, one of the most appealing 
characters seen on the stage in a long 
time and pleasantly remembered from 
the performance of 1935. 

The Boston debut of the Ballet Thea- 
tre at the Boston Opera House has at- 
tracted large audiences during the past 
weeks and marked the first performance 
anywhere of Fokine’s new ballet ‘The 
Russian Soldier’. Devotees of this form 
of entertainment have been loud in 
their praise of the company and it 
is hoped that it may again visit Bos- 
ton next year. 

Grace May STUTSMAN 
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PHILADELPHIA GROUP 
PLAYS UNDER LEVINE 


New Center of Chamber Music 
Orchestra Enlists Petina 
as Guest Artist 


PHILADELPHIA, Feb. 4.—Concluding 
a set of three popular-priced Sunday 
night concerts, the New Center of 
Music Chamber Orchestra with Joseph 
Levine on the dais and Irra Petina, Met- 
ropolitan Opera soprano, as soloist, per- 
formed for a large and enthusiastic 
audience in Town Hall on Feb. 1. 

Excellently supported by the young 
conductor and his associates, Miss Pet- 
ina sang Ravel’s “Three Greek Folk 
Songs’, with Mr. Levine’s tasteful or- 
chestral arrangements of the accompani- 
ments; Tchaikovsky’s ‘In the Early 
Spring’, and Mussorgsky’s ‘Hopak’. A 
fluent vocalism of very agreeable quali- 
ties and sympathetic artistry marked 
her projections. The final Ravel song 
and the Mussorgsky number were re- 
peated. 

An interesting list of orchestral of- 
ferings had admirable service from con- 
ductor and instrumentalists, a highlight 
being Karl Philipp Emanuel Bach’s 
Concerto in D, a work of fine crafts- 
manship and refreshing musical import 
set forth in Maximilian Steinberg’s 
skillful arrangement. Representative of 
contemporary Soviet Russian music 
were two excerpts. Introduction and 
Dance, from Leonid Polovinkin’s ‘Bal- 
let Suite’, was played for the first time 
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here. Of direct impact and effective in 
its purpose the music proved artfully 
made and in thematic material estab- 
lished the composer’s bond with the 
past and present Russian national school 
and the influence of Slavic melodic and 
rhythmic idioms. Completing the bill 
were Sibelius’s ‘Canzonetta’ for strings 
and a suite of four ingratiating move- 
ments from Rameau’s opera ‘Caster and 
Pollux’. a 


Two Soloists Appear 


On the same,.date the Pennsylvania 
WPA Symphony was heard at the I[rv- 
ine Auditorium of the University of 
Pennsylvania, Guglielmo Sabatini con- 
ducting. Two New York artists graced 
the program as soloists, Dorothy Minty, 
violinist, in Sibelius D Minor Concerto 
manifested a sound technique, supple 
tone-production, and intelligence. Mary 
Frances Lehnerts,.. mezzo - soprano, 
scored a decided success in arias from 
‘Orfeo ed Eurydice’ and ‘Samson and 
Delilah’, impressing as a_ resourceful 
singer with a voice of beautiful quality, 
broad range, and unusual power of de- 
livery. Both soloists had the gratifying 
collaboration of Mr. Sabatini and his 
colleagues. 

The concert also provided a commend- 
ably wrought publication of Brahms’s 
Symphony No. 2, in D, and Rameau’s 
gracious and decorous ‘Entrance of the 
Muses’, in a nicely devised transcription 
by. Mr. Sabatini. 

On Jan. 25 in the same hall the or- 
chestra had Henri Pensis as guest-con- 
ductor ably conversant with his business 
and notably qualified as to musicianship 
and insight. Horace Johnson’s agree- 
able ‘Imagery’ Suite was an introduc- 
tory number and Brahms’s Violin Con- 
certo in D followed. Marshall Moss, 
former Naumburg Award winner, was 
acclaimed as soloist, meeting definite 
responsibilities of his task in superior 
fashion while Mr. Pensis guided an ac- 
companiment that evidenced thoughtful 
regard for the relationships between the 
solo passages and the symphonic char- 
acter of the orchestral score: 

Closing the concert was Franck’s D 
Minor Symphony, Mr. Pensis’ expo- 
sition being forthright and unexaggera- 
ted, yet essentially just to scheme, de- 
tails, and emotional connotations. 

WittraM E, SMITH 





Sprenger to Give Philadelphia Recital 


PHILADELPHIA, Feb. 5. — Stanley 
Sprenger, pianist, will give a recital in 
the Academy of Music Foyer on Feb. 15. 

W.E. S. 





PHILADELPHIA HEARS 
THREE OPERA GROUPS 


La Scala, Philadelphia and Met- 
ropolitan Offer Four Works 
in Fortnight 


PHILADELPHIA, Feb. 2.—Within the 
past fortnight Philadelphia has been 
favored with varied fare by its two lo- 
cal groups, the Philadelphia La Scala 
Opera Company and the Philadelphia 
Opera Company, and the Metropolitan 
Opera Association. 

Before a capacity audience in the 
Academy of Music on Jan. 29, the La 
Scala organization with Giuseppe Bam- 
boschek a knowing and efficacious con- 
ductor, recorded in its annals a notably 
fine production of “The Barber of Sev- 
ille’, the performance being especially 
distinguished by the presence of three 
guest artists from the Metropolitan 
Opera Association, Hilde Reggiani, 
Bruno Landi, and Carlo Morelli, re- 
spectively Rosina, Count Almaviva, and 
Figaro, and highly satisfying protago- 
nists of their roles. 

For his convincing characterization 
as Don Basilio, Nino Ruisi was also the 
recipient of an individual tribute and 
the portrayal of Dr. Bartolo by another 
Metropolitan Opera artist, that experi- 
enced and reliable comedian, Pompilio 
Malatesta, fully merited recognition. 
Completing the cast were Georgiana 
Burdan and Costanzo Sorvino. 

Johann Strauss’s ‘Die Fledermaus’, 
sung in English as ‘The Bat’, with Ver- 
non Hammond’s translation employed, 
was offered by the Philadelphia Opera 
Company, Sylvan Levin conducting, on 
Jan. 27 at the Academy of Music, filled 
by an audience which by its hilarity and 
general reactions seemed to like the 
lively, and at times farcical, proceedings 
immensely. 

The appearances of guest artists as 
entertainers in the soiree scene at Prince 
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Orlotsky’s palace was a novel proce- 
dure. The company presented Larry Ad- 
ler as featured “star,” his remarkably 
expert harmonica-playing “stopping the 
show.” Mr. Adler was scheduled for 
the ‘Blue Danube’ waltz and as extras 
contributed Liszt’s Second Hungarian 
Rhapsody and Ravel’s ‘Bolero’, all with 
orchestral accompaniments and all ac- 
cepted with vociferous demonstrations. 

In the cast proper were heard Richard 
Eisenstein; Dorothy Sarnoff, Rosalinde, 
his wife; Frances Watkins, Adele, the 
maid; John Toms, Alfred, the tenor; 
James Pease, the Warden; Howard 
Vanderburg, Dr. Falke. In accordance 
with the policy “male singers in mascu- 
line roles,” the part of Prince Orlofsky, 
customarily sung by contralto, was as- 
signed to David Brooks who also took 
the role of Frosh. Other participants 
were Joseph Luts, Frances Gayer, and 
Rose Nadel. Stage direction was credi- 
ted to Hans Wohlmuth, and the settings, 
to John C. H. Harvey. 

One of the most rewarding as well as 
spectacular double bills made available 
by the Metropolitan Opera in the course 
of this and several past Philadelphia 
seasons, was disclosed to the pleasure of 
a large audience at the Academy of 
Music on Jan. 20 with Bach’s ‘Phoebus 
and Pan’ and Rimsky-Korsakoff’s ‘Le 
Coq d’Or’. Both were under the baton 
of Sir Thomas Beecham, here for a 
debut in his capacity as conductor of 
opera. Be it said that in his less famil- 
iar role he did not disappoint, the attri- 
butés of his musical direction having 
the anticipated distinction. 

Entrusting the stage production to 
Herbert Graf, who took a bow with Sir 
Thomas and the cast, the Metropolitan 
in its glorified operatic version of Bach’s 
pleasant little cantata achieved a color- 
ful, arresting, and eye-filling extrava- 
ganza. 

‘Le Coq d’Or’ directed by Messrs. 
Graf and Novikoff, discovered even 
more than ‘Phoebus and Pan’, Sir 
Thomas’s conductorial attainments. 

WILtiAM E., SMITH 
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DETROIT WELCOMES 
HOFMANN IN RECITAL 


Dougherty ery Ruiicka, Eidus 
and Rautens Heard—Bohe- 
mians Present Organists 
31. — The Masonic 
Temple Association presented Josef 
Hofmann at the Temple Auditorium on 
Jan. 26. Mr. Hofmann was in his best 
form on the occasion, performing ex- 
tensively from the works of Chopin, 
Bach, Gluck, Beethoven, Brahms, Liszt 
and Schubert. His Chopin interpreta- 
tions, including the Impromptu in A 
Flat; Nocturne in F Minor; Grande 
Valse Brilliante in E Flat and Scherzo 
in C Sharp Minor, as well as the Bee- 
thoven ‘Appassionata’ Sonata, were par- 

ticularly favored by his audience. 

At the Art Institute on Jan. 30, De- 
troit Chapter of Pro Musica brought 
Celius Dougherty and Vincenz Ruzicka, 
duo-pianists, in a recital for its mem- 
bership. The pianists left a lasting im- 
pression with their performance of the 
savagely pulsating Concerto for two 
pianos, of Stravinsky. 

The Music Study Club of Detroit pre- 
sented Arnold Eidus, young New York 
violinist of more than ordinary capabili- 
ties, at Temple Beth El on Jan. 28. 
Young Mr. Ejidus performed as his 
major work the Concerto in B Minor, 
of Saint-Saéns, with piano accompani- 
ment by Cecile Saunders. With him 
was Eric Rautens, tenor, in songs 
from the works of Handel, Schumann, 
Brahms, Verdi, Chajes, Bridge, Geehl 
and Meyerbeer. Mr. Eidus closed his 
part of the program with Polonaise 
Brillante, of Wieniawski; Hebrew Mel- 
ody, of Achron, and Zigeunerweisen, of 
Sarasate. 

The Bohemians, musicians club of 
Detroit, presented an organ program on 
the municipally-owned organ at the De- 
troit Institute of Arts on Jan. 31, at 
the invitation of the Arts Commis- 
sion, presenting August Maekelberghe, 
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, light of general public attention. 


Steinway Piano 


MUSICAL 


F.A.G.O. and Edgar 
Danby, A.A.G.O., in 
classical and modern 
compositions. On the 
program ap- 


A cappel- 


Same 
peared the 
la Choir of Wayne 
University, under 
the direction of 
Harold Tallman. 
Mr. Maekelberghe 
played the Concerto 
No. 1, in G, of Vi- 
valdi-Bach ; Gavotte, 
of Wesley; Paques 
Fleures, of Mailly, and the Franck 
Choral No. 3 in A Minor. Mr. Danby’s 
Prelude and Fugue in B; ‘Monstra te 
Matrem’, of Dallier; Vierne’s 
Scherzetto, and Toccata in C, of 
Sowerby. The choir performed works 
of Gretchaninoff, Bortniansky, Tches- 
nokoff, Warrell and Cain. The Tches- 
nokoff ‘Let Thy Holy Presence’, was a 
worshipful performance. 5. an 


Josef Hofmann 
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EARLY AMERICAN SONGS 
ARRANGED BY BUCHMAN 


Discovered by R. F. Goldman, ‘Seven 
Songs of the Early Republic’ 
Are Published by Mercury 


It would be difficult to imagine music 
more appropriate to our times, or indeed to 
any times, than the songs which were popu- 
lar during the early days of the United 
States. Of particular significance is the 
group just published by Mercury Music 
Corporation under the general title ‘Seven 
Songs of the Early Republic’. 

The originals of certain of these songs 
were already known to musicologists, but 
it was largely through the efforts of Rich- 
ard Franko Goldman, young American com- 
poser and conductor, that they came to the 
Goldman 
first unearthed the long-buried tunes dur- 
ing the course of research at the New York 
Public Library, under Carleton Sprague 
Smith and John Tasker Howard, Of prime 
interest was the fact that the songs reflec- 
ted the deep and spontaneous patriotic faith 
of such men as Hopkinson and Tom Paine, 
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stalwarts of America’s early days of inde- 
pendence. 

Realizing the intrinsic musical value and 
timeliness of these tunes, product of a vig- 
orous and youthful America, Mercury 
Music Corporation made them available in 
new settings by Carl Buchman. These are 
fashioned with an eye both to present-day 
program requirements and to the flavor of 
the originals. Included in the series, ‘Seven 
Songs of the Early Republic’, are: ‘Amer- 
ica, Commerce and Freedom’ (1794) by 
Alexander Reinagle ; ‘Brother Soldiers, All 


Hail!’ (1798), ‘Jefferson and Liberty’ 
(1805), ‘For the Fourth of July’ (1800), 
all of which are anonymous; ‘The Green 
Mountain Farmer’ (1798), by Thomas 
Paine; ‘Washington’ (1790), by Samuel 
Holyoke; and ‘The Federal Constitution 
and Liberty Forever’ (1798), by James 
Hewitt. 


ann 





James Abresch 


Doris Doe 


Doris Doe, contralto of the Metropoli- 
tan Opera, was recently invited to sing 
patriotic songs at the annual Lincoln 
Day Banquet, held by Republican mem- 
bers of Congress and the District of Co- 
lumbia League of Republican Women 
at the Mayflower Hotel in Washington, 
Her accompanisi will be 
Kurt Hetzel, and a double quartet from 
Howard University will also be heard. 
Speakers will be Alfred Landon, Repre- 
sentative Francis P. Bolton, Joseph W. 
Martin and James E. Watson. 

Miss Doe now concertizes under the 
management of the National Concert 
and Artists Corporation. 





Aid for Conductors 
(Continued from page 198) 


York project brought him to this city 
to direct its orchestra in an all-Ameri- 
can concert in 1939 in the Metropolitan 
Opera House. He also merited the ap- 
proval of critics, and like Dean Dixon, 
has since led the NBC Symphony. He 
is now the permanent conductor of the 
Chicago Women’s Symphony Orchestra 
and of the new Columbus, Ohio, Phil- 
harmonic. 

Emerson Buckley, fresh from a brill- 
iant student career at Columbia Univer- 
sity, made a series of guest appearances 
with project orchestras. He is now ac- 
tive in private endeavors, each winter 
conducting a symphony orchestra in 
Florida. 

Robert Lawrence, associate music 
critic of the New York Herald-Tribune, 
made his New York debut with the 


WPA New York City Symphony in ar 
all-Berlioz program last year. His suc 
cess led to a guest performance wit! 
the Radio City Music Hall Orchestra 
during one of its Sunday NBC broad 
casts, and to the guest leadership of Al 
fred Wallenstein’s WOR Sinfonietta. 

Max Goberman, who made a hit with 
the Ballet Theatre Orchestra, prepared 
himself for that responsibility with a 
series of WPA concerts. Jacob 
Schwartzdorf had the same experience, 
later being engaged by the Cincinnati 
Opera. Another native American to 
make his debut here was George Hoyen, 
of Boston, associate conductor of the 
NYA Orchestra of that city. 

This story could be extended into a 
serial of many installments, for the New 
York City WPA Music Project has 
presented nearly 200 young Americans 
in the past five years. In addition to 
these competent musicians, there have 
been many native Americans and 
naturalized citizens of established stand- 
ing. We believe that young America 
does have its chance, despite the ob- 
stacles. It remains only to prove defi- 
nitely that native sons can be “box- 
office” like Beecham, Toscanini, Kous- 
sevitzky, Stokowski and Walter. 
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BERKELEY FESTIVAL 
SCHEDULED BY ISCM 


Society to Hold Convention at 
University of California— 
Many Groups to Assist 


The nineteenth festival of the Inter- 
national Society for Contemporary Music 
will be held at the University of Cali- 
fornia in Berkeley, Calif., during the 
latter part of July, according to Henry 
S. Gerstle, secretary-treasurer of the 
Society. 

Organizations that have volunteered 
their services for the festival include 
the Werner Janssen Orchestra of Los 
Angeles, the San Francisco String 
Quartet, the San Francisco Trio, the 
Woodwind Ensemble of San Francisco, 
the Municipal Chorus of San Francisco 
and the Music Lovers’ Society of San 
Francisco. Other individuals and 
groups will also be secured. 

Concerts will consist of works: for 
symphony orchestra (not an excessively 
large orchestra) ; for small orchestra or 
chamber orchestra; for small chamber 
music combinations; for small chorus a 
cappella or with piano accompaniment ; 
for solo voice with instrumental accom- 
paniment ; and for piano solo. 

Composers of works written within 
the last five years and suitable for these 
programs are urged to send their scores 
(not parts) to the secretary, Henry S. 
Gerstle, 654 Madison Avenue, New 
York City, before March 31, 1942. 

Compositions for this festival are to 
be selected by the International Jury 
consisting of Béla Bartok, Carlos 
Chavez, Aaron Copland, Albert Elkus 
and Darius Milhaud. Composers should 
retain a copy of their music to safe- 
guard against loss. 





SALZEDO GROUP FILLS 
ENGAGEMENT ON TOUR 





Members of Ensemble to Play New 
Works and Novelties in New 
York Recitals 
Carlos Salzedo and Marjorie Call 


Salzedo, harpists; Rene Le Roy, flutist, 
and Janos Scholz, ’cellist, are having a 
very busy touring season. In October 
they filled engagements in Massachu- 
setts, Virginia and South Carolina. In 
November and December, starting with 
an appearance in Washington, D. C., in 
Constitution Hall, the four artists went 
on a four weeks tour in Mississippi, 
Texas, Kansas, Missouri, North Dak- 
ota, South Dakota, Minnesota, Ohio, In- 
diana and Winnipeg (Canada). In Jan- 
uary the ensemble toured in Florida, 
North Carolina, Indiana, Ohio, Massa- 
chusetts and New York State, including 
an appearance in New York City at the 
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Institute of Arts and Sciences at Colum- 
bia University. 

On March 1, Carlos Salzedo will be 
soloist in New York with the New 
Friends of Music, while Rene Le Roy 
will appear on the same afternoon with 
the National Symphony in Washington, 
D. C. On March 4, Mr. Le Roy will 
give a Town Hall recital at which he 
will present the American premiere of 
a newly discovered Concerto for flute 
by Jean-Marie Leclair. The program 
will also include three other concertos 
played by members of the ensemble, i.e., 
a flute concerto by Mozart; the double 
Concerto for flute and harp also by Mo- 
zart, to be played by Marjorie Call Sal- 
zedo and Mr. Le Roy; and a new ver- 
sion of the first movement of Bernard 
Wagenaar’s triple Concerto for harp, 
flute, ‘cello and chamber orchestra, in- 
cluding a harp cadenza especially com- 
posed by Carlos Salzedo. Mr. Wagenaar 
will be at the piano. 

The season of the Salzedo Le Roy 
Scholz Ensemble will close with a 
Spring tour in April and May, which 
besides an appearance with the Haar- 
lem Philharmonic at the Waldorf-As- 
toria, will take them to the New Eng- 
land States, Texas, Kansas, Colorado 
and California. 





EASTMAN SCHOOL PUPILS 
PRESENTED IN RECITALS 





Orchestra and Soloists Are Heard 
by Large Audiences at 
Rochester School 


RocHeEster, N. Y., Feb. 3.—The second 
concert of this season by the Eastman 
School Little Symphony, Frederick Fennell 
conductor, was given on the evening of 
Jan. 19, in Kilbourn Hall. American com- 
positions made up the second half of the 
program, including works by Cadman, 
Taylor, Griffes and Powell. 

John La Montaine, pianist, student at 
the Eastman School was presented in re- 
cital in the same auditorium on the even- 
ing of Jan. 27, before a cordial audience. 
His program included, works by Bach, 
Beethoven and Brahms, a sonata of his 
own, and three Scriabin Etudes. 

On Jan. 29, John Celentano, violinist, 
also a_ student at the Eastman School, 
was presented in Kilbourn Hall. He is 
a member of the Rochester Civic and 
Philharmonic Orchestras. His program 
included a Sonata by Pasquali, Bruch’s 
G Minor Concerto; Honegger’s ‘Premier 
Sonate’, and Saint-Saéns’s Rondo Capric- 
cioso’. Catherine Bodler Rader was _ his 
accompanist. 


M. E. W. 





Midtown Symphony Plays at Hunter 


The Midtown Symphony, Zoltan Fekete, 
conductor, gave a concert in the auditorium 
of Hunter College on the evening of Jan. 
30. The program included Mendelssohn's 
‘Hebrides’ Overture, Schubert’s ‘Un- 
finished’ Symphony, excerpts from Franck’s 
‘Psyché’ and numbers by Johann Bernhard 
Bach and Dvorak. y 
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A SHOW OF HANDS 


The Hands of Eight Noted Conductors Placed on Exhibition in the Window of a New York 
Department Store on Fifth Avenue Were Modelled from Life by Ray Shaw, Sculptress 


The modelled hands of eight eminent 
conductors, recently placed on display 
in the window of a New York depart- 
ment store, were those of Juan José 
Castro, Argentinian; Sir Ernest Mac- 
Millan of Toronto; George Szell, Czech 
conductor; Dean Dixon, Negro conduc- 
tor; Dr. Frank Black, general music 
director of the National Broadcasting 
Company; Alfred Wallenstein, Musical 
Director of the Mutual Broadcasting 
System; Fritz Reiner, Conductor of the 
Pittsburgh Symphony, and Saul Caston, 
Associate Conductor of the Philadelphia 


Orchestra and head of the Reading, 
Pa., Symphony. 

The hands were mé@delled by Ray 
Shaw over a period of eight months. 
In order to “pose” his hands, each con- 
ductor led an imaginary orchestra until 
Miss Shaw caught a_ characteristic 
gesture, then proceeded to cast it in 
plaster. Sir Ernest’s hands were the 
smallest of the eight; Mr. Reiner’s have 
dimples; Mr. Wallenstein’s revealed a 
well-developed thumb—as the result of 
long years of ’cello playing. Mr. Dixon 
and Mr. Caston conduct without baton. 
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PIANIST HONORED AT COLLEGE RECEPTION 
lsidor Philipp, French Pianist (Second from Right), Is Honored at a Reception in the New 


French House at Rollins College, Winter Park, Fla., 
(Right) Dr. Hamilton Holt, President of the College. 


Where He Is Visiting Professor of Piano. 
Other Members of the Reception 


Committee Are Faculty Artists of the Rollins Conservatory of Music 
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Fritz Mahler to Teach at Juilliard 
Summer School 


Fritz Mahler has been re-engaged for 
the fourth consecutive season of the Juil- 
liard ‘Summer School. His conducting 
courses will include: Advanced Symphonic 
Conducting, Opera and Light Opera Con- 
ducting, and the study of the classic and 
modern symphonic repertoire. Mr. Mahler 
will introduce a new course especially em- 
phasizing the fundamentals of the conduc- 
tor’s technique for the benefit of orchestral 
soloists who will receive valuable help con- 
cerning interpretation, phrasing and style, 
score reading, analysis of musical forms 
and understanding of the problems of per- 
formance with orchestra and other en- 
semble groups. In ail his conducting 
courses Mr. Mahler will use instrumental 
ensembles, singers and other soloists. All 
students will have ample opportunity to 
conduct throughout the Summer season. 


Dr. J. Lawrence Erb to Retire 


New Lonpon, Conn., Feb. 5.—Dr. J. 
Lawrence Erb, chairman of the department 
of music at Connecticut College since 1923, 
will retire at the end of the current aca- 
demic year when he will have reached the 
retirement age of sixty-five years. As pro- 
fessor emeritus of music, he will be the 
third professor to hold this standing at 
Connecticut College. Dr. Erb came to the 
college from the American Institute of 





Applied Music in New York of which he 
had been managing director for several 
years. He had formerly been director of 
the School of Music, and organist of the 
University of Illinois. 





Alumni of High School of Music and 
Art Heard in Concert 


The Alumni Orchestra and the Alumni 
Choral Ensemble of the High School of 
Music and Art gave a concert in the school 
auditorium on the evening of Feb. 7, under 
their respective conductors, Alexander 
Richter and Helen Clarke Moore. The 
i began with Bach’s ‘Bist du bei 

ir‘ and the first performance of an ar- 
rangement of the Bourrée from the same 
composer’s second violin Sonata by Stan- 
leigh P. Friedman, New York lawyer. 
Arthur Fleischer was narrator in Proko- 
fieff’s ‘Peter and the Wolf’. The chorus 
sang works by Elgar, Diack and others, 
and the orchestra closed the program with 
Tchaikovsky’s Fifth Symphony. 





Students at Athens College Give 
Recital Program 

ATHENS, ALaA., Feb. 5.—Students at 
Athens College, E. R. Naylor, president; 
Frank M. Church, director, were sched- 
uled to give a concert on the afternoon 
of Feb. 8. Those to be heard included 
Juell Whitt, Emily Chandler, Mr. Church, 
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pianists; Miss Chandler and Mr, Church 
were also heard in organ works, Frances 
Sanderson in a trumpet solo by Grieg, 
and the Glee Club, Mrs. B. D, Peck, direc- 
tor, closed the program. 





Harold Ayers Appears With 
Minneapolis Symphony 


MINNEAPOLIS, Feb. 5.—Harold Ayres, 
concertmaster of the Minneapolis Sym- 
phony and director of the violin department 
of the Minneapolis College of Music was 
soloist with the orchestra on Jan. 30 in the 
Wieniawski D Minor concerto. Mr. Ayres 
also recently appeared with the orchestra 
in the Brahms double concerto in A Minor 
for violin and ’cello with Nikolai Graudan, 
first ’cellist of the organization. 





Ensemble Bodies Give Concert at 
Western Reserve 


CLEVELAND, Feb. 5.—The music depart- 
ment at Western Reserve University gave 
a concert of British compositions of the 
Nineteenth and Twentieth Centuries in 
Amasa Stone Church on Jan. 15. The or- 
chestra and chorus under the leadership of 
Dr. Grossman and Mr. Aliferis alternated 
in the program. W. H. 





Oxford Piano Teachers Guild Holds 
Monthly Meeting 


The Oxford Piano Teachers Guild, New 
York Chapter, held its monthly meeting on 
Jan. 15, in the Carl Fischer Recording 
Studio. The meeting was opened by a 
member-discussion on ‘Music: Its Place in 
the Defense Program,’ and was followed 
by a talk by Hilda Holt on ‘Music Study 
for Adults.” 





Persinger Gives Mozart Memorial 
Program 


In observance of the 186th birthday of 
Mozart, Louis Persinger gave a recital in 
the auditorium of the Juilliard School of 
Music on the evening of Jan. 27, with 
Leonid Hambro at the piano. The program 
included the composer’s concertos in A and 
G, and the B Flat Sonata. 





Alfredo Salmaggi Giving Instruction 
- Leading to Opera Careers 


Alfredo Salmaggi, impresario in the field 
of popular- priced grand opera, is conduct- 
ing courses in vocal study and other essen- 
tials preparatory for a grand opera career. 
at the Brooklyn Academy of Music. 





Curtis School Suspends Publication of 
Magazine 


PHILADELPHIA, Feb. 5.—The school 
magazine of the Curtis School of Music, 
‘Overtones’, has been suspended for the 
duration of the war. 





Edwine Behre Giving Lecture-Recitals 
on Beethoven Sonatas 


Edwine Behre, pianist, is giving a series 
of analytical lecture-rectials on the Thirty- 
two Piano Sonatas of Beethoven, at her 
studio, 11 Charlton St. The series will in- 
clude fifteen sessions of two hours each. 





Mario Pupils Sing 


On the Metropolitan Auditions of the 
Air Feb. 1, Maria Marlo sang ‘Elle est 1a’ 
from ‘Mignon’ and on Feb. 8 Audrey Bow- 
man sang ‘Suicidio’ from ‘La Gioconda’. 
Both young singers are pupils of Queena 
Mario. 





Hockaday Students Give Dallas Recital 


Da.tas, Feb. 5.—On Jan. 25 at the 
Dallas Museum of Fine Arts a group of 
students from the Hockaday Institute 
of Music gave an interesting concert 
well attended. Performers included 
Downs Miller, Genevieve Bennett, Gle- 
nalma Rogers and Charles Convers, 
singers, and Tully Moseley, pianist. 


Doris Comstock was the efficient ac- 
companist for the singers. 


M.C. 


OMAHA PLAYERS HEARD 





Duncan Leads Little Symphony in 
Novelties by Americans 

OmABA, NEs., Feb. 5.—The Matinee 
Musical Club presented the Omaha Lit- 
tle Symphony, Richard E. Duncan, con- 
ductor, on Jan. 27 at Joslyn Memorial 
Auditorium, in its second concert of the 
current season. The first section was 
devoted to the Overture to “The Mar- 
riage of Figaro’, followed, happily, by 
Beethoven’s Eighth Symphony, both far- 
ing well at the hands of Mr. Duncan and 
his forces. The novelties of the occasion 
were “The Peacock Pie’ by Gibbs and 
Still’s ‘Suite From the Black Belt’, both 
performed with relish. The Pizzicato 
Polka by the Strauss brothers gave a 
light, familiar moment and a really stir- 
ring performance of Sousa’s ‘Stars and 
Stripes Forever’ furnished a patriotic 
conclusion. 

The University of Nebraska String 
Trio, composed of Marian Wolfe, ’cello ; 
Emanuel. Wishnow, violin; and Ernest 
Herrison, piano, was heard at Joslyn 
Memorial on Jan. 25. The Beethoven 
Op. 1 and Brahms’s C Minor, exempli- 
fied the outstanding excellence of the 
work of the organization. E.L. W. 





Seattle Lyric Theater to Give Nicolai 
Work 


SEATTLE, Feb, 3.—Ernest Gebert, di- 
rector of the Lyric Theater, will pre- 
sent a condensed version of Nicolai’s 
‘Merry wives of Windsor’, at the Cen- 
tury Theater on April 10. The pre- 
sentation will be in the form of a 
stage concert, and principals will be 
Maxine Thomas, Camilla Stout, George 
Peckham and Paul Elmer. The two- 
piano accompaniments will be played 
by Bernice Stusser and Mr. Gebert. 

N. D. B. 





Bella Reine Makes Television Broadcast 

Bella Reine, choreographic actress, 
made a television broadcast over the 
Columbia Broadcasting System on Feb. 
5. Miss Reine created the role of Pier- 
rette in the play, “The Veil of Pierrette’ 
by Arthur Schnitzler of Vienna, the 
music for which was written by Doh- 
nanyi. Miss Reine, who has appeared in 
London, Budapest, Paris and Amster- 
dam, will give a recital in New York 
on Feb. 20 in Carnegie Chamber Music 
Hall. 





Winifred Christie to Play Historical 
Programs 


Winifred Christie, pianist, began a 
series of four historical programs on 
Feb. 1 over station WQXR. The initial 
program was devoted to Harpsichord 
music. The program of Feb. 8 was to be 
devoted to music by Bach; that of Feb. 
15 Romantic music, and on Feb. 22, 
Miss Christie will play the Brahms- 
Handel Variations. The pianist recently 
returned from a two years’ tour of South 
America. 





JAMES A. BROWN 


TUTHILL 


Teacher of Singing 
205 W. 57th St., New York CO. 5-003! 








JOHN WARREN ERB 


Conductor 
NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 
LAFAYETTE COLLEGE 


48 Fifth Ave. New York Tel.: G@Ram. 65-0617 
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Larry Gordon, Staff Photographer 
Claudia Arrau Wistfully Studies Family Pictures He Has 
Brought with Him from South America 


John 
Brownlee and 
His Two Sons 
on the 
Balcony of 
Their 
California 
Home 





Like Father, Like Son: Maurice Eisenberg 
and His Son, Pablo, Godson of Casals 


Metropolitan Photo Service 
Reverie: Emanuel Feuermann and His Daughter 





Robert Weede with His Boys, Richard 
and Robert, Jr., in the Uniforms of 
Their School in Baltimore 





Mr. and Mrs. Douglas Beattie with Their Three 
Daughters: Helen Margaret, Genia Carol and 
Patricia Virginia 





Germaine Leroux and Her Son Arthur and Mrs. Carron with Their At Ease in Their Chicago Home: Daniel 


Daughter, Barbara, in Front of Sugar Saidenberg, Mrs. Saidenberg and Their Sons, 
Loaf Mountain in Rio de Janeiro Lawrence and Robert 
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ORCHE STRAS: Two Orchestras Play Compositions by Four Americans 








\ 

(Continued from page 128) by the composer, is ably written. It follows J 
harpist: T Hall, J; io i familiar lines in structure, but it has in- 
1arpist; Town Hall, Jan. 19, atternoon: dividuality and vigor. The opening ‘Pre- 

Scherzo from ‘A Midsummer Night's amble’ had a breadth of style and the work 

Dream’ Music........ sen setneres Mendelssohn builds to a final fugue which is ingeniously 

‘Forest Spirits’ from Suite in D ° es eager Reema 

fen ot MacDowell done, with touches of originality and imagi- 

‘In the Hall of the Mountain King’ from nation. Mr. Moore’s Symphony, first heard 

| id Suite... sarouasteres nao rens oen at an American Composers’ Concert given 

‘La Source’, Miss Schacier.......... ns abel by the Rochester Philharmonic in April, 

‘The te the Sugar Plum Fairy’, ‘The 1931, expresses colorfully moods associated 

Waltz of the Flowers’ from ‘The Nut- with Autumn, but the composer has warned | 

Se TOE suedtdckncausetdc aes Tchaikovsky against a too literal interpretation of its , 

The theme of the second of the Town title. The work is prevailingly romantic 
Hall series of young people’s concerts was, in idiom, but it ventures more than once in- 
as may be seen from a glance at the pro- to a more dissonant and pungent style. Sir Thomas Beecham Courtlandt Palmer 
gram, ‘Fairyland in Music’. The children A SOLOIST Mr. Knitzer’s performance of the Brahms 
enjoyed Miss Schaefer's playing of the ,np Two Concerto was expressive in tonal quality performance. Had it come later on th 
only two pieces on the program not at- COMPOSERS and emotional communicativeness. It had program this might well have occured. As 
tributable to some member of Oberon’s no taint of academicism, and the orchestra is was, Sir Thomas’s phrasing was a model 
wonderworld, and joined in singing the Philip James played with the same warmth. Both the of simple beauty. 
counterpoint of ‘TI hree Blind Mice’, the (Above), Douglas James and Moore works were also per- Mr. Palmer's Piano Concerto conjured 
“community sing” choice for the after- ya S Above formed with exemplary intensity. R. up a world of music now lost in the shades 
noon. Mr. Ganz conducted and engaged Right) and (Right) of limbo. It is frankly and (qualitatively 
the interest of the members of the Phil- Joseph Knitzer, Beecham Begins New York City speaking) self-indulgently romantic. The 
harmonic’s present as well as future audi- Violinist Symphony Series music ambled along in a sort of sweet and 
ences, with skill. W. ; pleasant dream of nothing in particular. Its 

New York City Symphony. Sir Thomas themes were undistinguished and its har- 

. ‘ , Beecham conducting. Courtlandt Palmer, mony sugary in the extreme. But in com- 

Barzin Conducts Third Event in yianist, assisting artist. Carnegie Hall, Jan. pensation, the work was sensitively con- 

. . . I g g ely 
Winner’s Series neawd: ‘dak tiv. Maia Mee Gee 25, evening : ceived in balance between the piano and 
fh ee é = Mir. Moores Symp y Me : . : > astra 4 I av 
National Orchestral Association. Leon mon ‘ie Si ee ‘ = a Symphony No. 5 in B Flat...........Schubert the orchestra and Mr, Palmer played a 
won an Eastman School of Music publica ) 

Barzi ~onduc ph Knitze jolin- ° hat : “hy ° ° Concerto for Piano and Orchestra it very well, with sympathetic collab- 

arzin, conductor. oseph Knitzer, violin tio 1 “ph K I ] . . A Toa ) 
co r ‘ 1 n award. Joseph Knitzer, the soloist in Courtlandt Palmer oration from Sir Thomas. Mr. Johnson's ’ 
ist, assisting artist. Carnegie Hall, Jan. the Brahms Concerto, was a winner of the ‘Streets of Florence’........... Horace Johnson Salte ony thi roma uel»: os 1: “9 oy ry 
24, afternoon : Schubert Memorial, Inc., award, entitling Variations on an Original Theme (‘Enigma’) nif; “ > he a os ” - oye red n @ a 

: ’ Elgar nificant but it 18 well-scored and it estab- 

Suite for String Orchestra........ Philip James him to appearances with orchestras. lishes . ‘ . a 

Violin See pete tees eeeeeee Brahms Another feature ot interest was the Sir Thomas Beecham has a way of ib ig =. — . ee — ted pam which tr 

A Symphoay of Autumn’...... Douglas Moore notable action of Dante Fiorillo, in request- working wonders with orchestras which i Se Se ee Ce ee pi 

eat si . ae ae Bk ; eva tay eS yoke ; : eae EY wcll he in the field ° pertormance of Elgar’s Variations, 

This was the third concert in the National ing that his ‘Music of Youth’, written when are usually not considered to be in the felc which would not stand up so well in the ct 
Orchestral Association’s Winner’s Series. he was about eighteen, be withdrawn from with our major symphonic organizations. hande of a tens Pas ented cine Gir st 
Both of the American composers represen- the program, after he had heard it in re- And by the time he had reached Elgar’s Thcmens enaiees Pos Gianieal sertorm.- al 
ted on the program, as it happens, are  hearsal and decided that it was unrepre- Enigma’ Variations he had the New York I 5c 

mt am, ’ - ‘ ~ ; : ons ances sound anemic by contrast. 3. ; 
teaching in New York, Mr. James at New _ sentative. Would that more contemporary City Symphony playing with a spirit and a li 
York University and Mr. Moore at Colum- composers would exercise such self-criti- brilliance of which any orchestra might be ' UW 
O8k - eee 4 ; ayn ae - : Adolf Busch Plays Reger Conce 
bia University. And both of them have en- cism! Let us hope that Mr. Barzin will proud. The Schubert B Fiat Symphony ¥ =“ g Ree certo st 
joyed sufficient performances to be familiar find it possible to include a later work by was exactly right in conception, and it _ New . York Philharmonic-Symphony. th 
figures to the music public. The James Mr. Fiorillo in the series. lacked only a fine precision and plasticity Fritz Busch conducting. Adolf Busch, a 
Suite had won a Juilliard publication Mr. James's Suite which was conducted of tone to make it a completely satisfying (Continued on page 251) 





THE EDGEWATER CONCERT BUREAU, 5416 SHERIDAN ROAD, CHICAGO—PRESENTS 


: “SHE LIVES HER MUSIC,” | ‘“‘MISS GLOWACKI 
(Headline) SCORES. Definitely every 
: bit an artist.” 
—Chicago Tribune, —Buffalo, N. ¥., TIMES. 
Edward Barry. 
“At once disclosed a flair 
for dramatic delivery 
has thorough routine of the 
opera and can give life and 
‘Zip’ to almost any lyric.” 
—Chicago Herald-American, 
Herman Devries, 


“Valerie Glowacki possesses 
one of the loveliest lyric so- 





prano voices in Chicago.” 
—Chicago Tribune, 





; 
Cecil Smith 
| Clora STRICKLAND a a a Carol HINCHCLIFFE 
mane Prima Donna Soprano 

who appeared in LUCIA a 
with CHICAGO OPERA al Kublick Light Opera 
' oe Miss STRICK- Valerie GLOWACKI Company 

AND was chosen from ; : 
t among 1,800 contestants by Member of Chicago Opera Company Miss Hinchcliff has appeared 
; Henry G. Weber, Conductor with signal success on 
j and Director of the Chicago “One of the loveliest soprano voices : ai ° Wiha 
. Opera Company (1940). in Chicago.” numerous , & ‘ 

—Chicago Tribune, Cecil Smith. 





Miss Glowacki co-starred with Kie- 

pura in “The Haunted Castle,” a Theodore SZTUKA 

Polish opera by St. Moniuszko, given ’ 
in Civic ie House, Chicago, in Tenor Robusto 
March, 1941. who was cast in a Stellar 
role in the Opera HALKA 
Bertil THURMELL by the Polish Composer 
ran . Stanislaw Moniuszko, given 
The Great in the Civic Opera House, 
American Baritone Chicago, on May 18, 1941. 


Mme. DOROTHEA DERRFUSS 


The above artists are from the studios of the celebrated Operatic 
and Concert Artist, MME. DOROTHEA DERRFUSS, who was 
born in Beyreuth, Bavaria. Mme. Derrfuss received her training 








from Prof. Richard Miiller of Bayreuth, Yeathman Griffith, Mme. . 

: Marcella Sembrich, Oscar Saenger, and David Bispham. Mme. - ? 
Derrfuss has concertized extensively throughout Europe and 

{ America. 


Ruth LA RUE 
Asst. to Mme. Derrfuss 


Mme. Dorothea DERRFUSS DERRFUSS MUSIC STUDIOS 


, ic M -§ 
Famous Operatic ezzo-Soprano 5416 Sheridan Road, Chicago, Ill. 
Telephone: Sunnyside 3112 


























Orchestral Concerts 


(Continued from page 250) 


violinist, assisting artist. Carnegie Hall, 


Jan. 29, evening: 
Overture to ‘Die Entfihrung aus dem f 
Ere aa 
Concerto for Violin and Orchestra in_A, 
SUN SE Nace ME xnhabastevcesevecoseueeueas Reger 
(First Performance in New York) 
Symphony in B Minor, No, 8 
(‘Unfinished’) 
Two Slavonic Dances, Nos. 7 and 5, from 


OO UPEEOECOCOOCCCOC CCE 


Lovers of Reger’s music as well as 
lovers of the violin shouted themselves 
hoarse after Adolf Busch had played the 

last triumphant notes 

a of the Reger Con- 
certo with the Phil- 
harmonic -Symphony 
conducted by his 
brother Fritz in a 
truly great and 
memorable perform- 
ance. For those who 
have penetrated the 
somewhat forbidding 
surface of Reger’s 
music, it is difficult 
to explain the per- 
sistent hostility which 
has been shown to it. 

True, this is music 
which requires study 
and assimilation, but it is the product 
of a_ great, if over-productive and 
sometimes uncritical, musical mind. With 
a fantastic contrapuntal technique, Reger 
also possessed a magical sense of orches- 
tral color and one of the subtlest harmonic 
palettes of his time. The largo of this 
concerto is not only a noble musical 
structure; it is a masterpiece of balance 
and imaginative detail. The strings are 
scored high and often above the melodic 
line of the solo instrument so that the 
usual roles are reversed and the soloist 
supports the orchestra, so to speak. And 
the strange, elusive themes are woven into 
a fabric of marvelous complexity. Yet the 





Adolf Busch 
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over-arching design of the movement is 
never lost, either here or in the gigantic 
opening and closing sections of the work. 
It would be impossible to overpraise Mr. 
Busch’s performance. Even those unfor- 
tunates who still dislike Reger must have 
been consoled by his artistry. 

Busoni simply could not let Mozart's 
little overture to ‘Die Entfiihrung’ alone, 
and in this case he was less successful 
than in others of his editings. But the 
erformance of it was so fine that one 
orgave the transcriber. If Schubert’s 
‘Unfinished’ sounded a little austere, it was 
interpreted with a full sense of its tragic 
scope, and the Dvorak dances brought the 
concert to an intoxicating close. Now that 
we are having a boom in Mahler and 
Bruckner why not give Reger a rehearing 
on a large scale? The applause at this 
concert gave every indication of public 
enthusiasm. 


Dixon Conducts Sibelius 


NBC Symphony. Dean Dixon, conduct- 
ing. Radio City, Jan. 27, evening: 

Pastorale and Tarantella......... Paul Creston 

Symphony No. 2 in D.......cseceeecees Sibelius 

The second exhibit of Mr. Dixon’s abili- 
ties as a virtuoso conductor was not, un- 
happily, as fortunate as his first. Not that 
the young Negro batonist was any less 
the master of his technique or less co- 
gent in manipulation of the symphonic 
materials. But his readings did not compel 
unflagging interest, especially in the first 
two movements of the Sibelius symphony. 

Admittedly, these movements lack flu- 
idity and are full of lumpy and disjointed 
passages parcelled out to the various sec- 
tions of the orchestra in unwieldy pack- 
ages. It is easy, under such circumstances, 
to lose the essential sense of continuity 
and homogeneity which prevent music so 
constructed from sounding fragmentary 
and disorganized. The well known and 
popular Vivacissimo and Allegro Moder- 
ato present no such problems of integra- 
tion, and thus came off far better. They 
gripped the attention of the audience and 
held it to the last note. 








IZLER SOLOMON.” 





Solem ou 


} CONDUCTOR 


Has appeared as Guest Conductor with 
Toscanini N B C Symphony — Chicago Symphony Orchestra 
Philadelphia Prahova — Buffalo Philharmonic Symphony 
Les Concerts Symphoniques de Montreal 


. . . Critics hailed as a genius the 
young Mid-Western maestro, who kept 
music lovers stirred up by the introduc- 
tion of many novelties. . . ." 


“THE WIZARD, 


—Chicago Daily News, Jan. 27, 1942 


"IZLER SOLOMON, AN EX- 
TRAORDINARILY GIFTED 
YOUNG CONDUCTOR" 


“SOLOMON LURES THRONG WITH SHOSTAKOVICH'S SIXTH" 
"You might have thought there was a minor riot on Wabash Avenue last night, but 
it was just the crowd trying to get into the 8th Street Theatre, where Izler Solomon 
returned to conduct the Illinois Symphony Orchestra.” 

—Chicago Sun, Claudia Cassidy, Jan. 27, 1942 


"Shostakovich's Sixth symphony was introduced to Chicago last night by the WIZARD 
—Chicago Daily News, C. J. Bulliet, Jan. 27, 1942 


“Music minded Columbus is still rocking on its heels today from the punch delivered by 

the Columbus Philharmonic Orchestra," (IZLER SOLOMON, Conducting.) ".. . 

SOLOMON it has AN EXTRAORDINARILY GIFTED YOUNG CONDUCTOR." 
—George Hage, Columbus Citizen, Nov. 26, 1941 


Address c/o MUSICAL AMERICA, 113 West 57 St., New York, N. Y. 


—New York Post 


IZLER SOLOMON" 


—Columbus Citizen, Nov. 26, 1941 


in IZLER 
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Mr. Creston’s Pastorale and Tarantella,ness of style which seem to be his especial 


a curious but not disturbing combination, 
was very pleasant music to listen to. We 
suspect that the composer has read the 
scores of John Alden Carpenter with a 
good deal of affection and some profit. 
Delightful little swirling effects in the 
violins, for instance; peculiar and telling 
use of the piano as a percussive instru- 
ment related to the glockenspiel or the 
marimba, and general sensitivity to the 
more delicate efttects of virtuoso orchestra- 
tion were remindful of Carpenter’s particu- 
lar adaptation of the later French impres- 
sionism, 

There is no blame here. It is a matter 
for regret that more of the younger native 
composers have not pursued Carpenter 
and the one or two other men of his artis- 
tic disposition down the singularly beau- 
titul corridor which they did not com- 
pletely explore. The Tarantella was lively, 
tiashily scored and interesting rhythmically, 
but it did not compare, in sheer musical 
inventiveness, with .the Pastorale. Mr. 
Creston was present to share the honors 
with the conductor. : 


Busch Conducts Brahms First 


New York Philharmonic - Symphony, 
conducted by Fritz Busch, Carnegie Hall, 
Feb. 1, afternoon: 

Overture to ‘Die Entfirung aus dem Se- 

TOE cecccasececsccccvecosesen Mozart- Busoni 

Symphony No. 1 in C Minor, Op. 68.. Brahms 

Symphony No. 8 in B Minor, ‘Unfin- 

BEE 00.050 0senness scgvoctsicwesonts Schubert 

Slavonic Dances Nos.7 and 5, Op. 46.. Dvorak 

There was nothing out of the ordinary 
about this program, except perhaps the 
consistent high level of the music and the 
expert readings of Mr. Busch, Each work 
had been conducted by Mr. Busch at earlier 
concerts, with the exception of the Brahms 
Symphony. The music was all relatively 
familiar and there was nothing exotic in 
the performances, Naturally, therefore, the 
large audience was vouchsafed an after- 
noon of memorable musical experience. 

It is a little hard to understand the in- 
clusion of Buzoni’s re-working of Mozart's 
Overture when the original is obtainable. 
Buroni was an excellent musician, but Mo- 
zart’s scoring needs no improvement, and 
the somewhat heavy-handed treatment his 
Overture receives in the arrangement is 
not in keeping with the lovely material. 
The orchestra played with cleanness and 
fine quality which made such objections 
purely pedantic, however, and the work 
was well received. 

Dr. Busch’s performance of the Brahms 
Symphony was distinguished, first, by re- 
spect for the composer’s intent, and second, 
by straightfforward approach and rich col- 
oring. The orchestra was completely en 
rapport with the conductor. The rhythmic 
pulse was captured to perfection; the broad 
themes sung with conviction and beauty. 
The final movement was particularly tell- 
ing. There was none of the usual retarding 
and acceleration which mars performances 
of this work; and it was much more effec- 
tive musically than the ‘re-creative’ inter- 
pretations imposed upon us so often. 

The ‘Unfinished’ and the Slavonic 
Dances received the same care as on earlier 
occasions, completing an afternoon of su- 
perior music and superior performance. 


Beecham Conducts New York City 
Symphony 
New York City Symphony. Sir Thomas 
Beecham conducting. Carnegie Hall, Feb. 
1, evening: 
‘The Origin of Design’, orchestral suite— 
Handel- Beecham 
Symphony No. 38 in D Major CPragee) 
CR. S04) nncccccccccccccccccccccoecees ozart 
Symphony No. 3 in F 
Waltz, ‘Voices of Spring’....Johann Strauss 
The good word that Sir Thomas Bee- 
cham was back with the New York City 
Symphony had obviously spread, for there 
were many standees at this concert, 
whereas the audience had been of only 
moderate size a week before. ‘The Origin 
of Design’ Suite consists of excerpts from 
a ballet score arranged by Sir Thomas at 
the suggestion of Diaghileff. The sources 
of the six movements of the suite in its 
present form include Handel’s operas ‘AI- 
cina’, ‘Ariodante’, ‘Il Pastor Fido’ and 
‘Rodrigo’. Sir Thomas has arranged the 
dances in masterly fashion and he con- 
ducted them with that heartiness and right- 


prerogatives in Handel’s and Mozart’s mu- 
sic. lt would be impossible to conceive of 
a finer interpretation of the Mozart 
‘Prague’ Symphony than Sir Thomas’s. 
The music sang with operatic grace and 
flow; it was tull of color and dramatic 
contrast; yet there was never a touch of 
violence or preciosity. This is the sort of 
Mozart playing which one has to dream 
about most the time, because one hears it 
so seldom in actuality. 

The conductor’s conception of Brahms’s 
Third Symphony was highly individual. 
Unfortunately, the orchestra was in dif- 
ficulties much of the time, and it was im- 
possible to decide just what rhythmic or 
dynamic touches Sir Thomas had desired. 
Nonetheless, the performance had enor- 
mous vitality, And the ‘Voices of Spring’ 
was really Viennese in its intoxicating 
rhythmic accents. The audience demon- 
strated its feelings with hands, voices and 
feet. S. 





RECITALS IN TOLEDO 


Claire Coci Gives Organ Recital 
in Museum—Novaes Heard 


Totepo, Feb. 5.—Claire Coci, New 
Orleans organist, was presented before 
an audience of more than 1500 in the 
Peristyle on Jan. 21 under the auspices 
of the Toledo chapter of the American 
Guild of Organists. Her amazing tech- 
nical proficiency and her musical con- 
ception of the well-built program brought 
her an ovation. She played works by 
Bach, Reubke, D’Aquin, Karg-Elert, 
Liadoff, D’Antalffy and Dallier. 

The popular series of concerts in the 
Peristyle of the Museum of Art was 
opened Jan. 16 by Guiomar Novaes, 
pianist, who again confirmed her artis- 
try through her playing of the Bach 
Toccata in D Major, the Prelude, Cho- 
rale and Fuge of Franck, Chopin’s twen- 
ty-four Preludes, Op. 28, a group of 
charming works by Villa-Lobos, and the 
‘Triana’ of Albeniz. She was recalled 
repeatedly. M. K. B. 


Dalies Frantz Plays in St. Louis 


St. Louis, Feb. 2.—Dalies Frantz 
appeared in an exciting and extremely 
well played piano recital at The Prin- 
cipia on Jan. 16. Mr. Frantz in this, 
his first local recital, exhibited brilliant, 
sensitive technique with great breadth 
of tone and a fine dynamic sense. His 
program was varied containing works 
by Bach, Liszt, Chopin, Prokofieff, 
Rachmaninoff, Debussy, Mussorgsky 
and Falla, besides a number of extras. 
The program was repeated at the upper 
school in Elsah, Ills., the following 
evening before a large audience. 

H. W. C. 


Szigeti to Play for British Relief 

Joseph Szigeti will donate his ser- 
vices to a concert for the British War 
Relief Society in Carnegie Hall on Feb. 
25. The violinist will be the chief artist 
of the evening. Mrs. Samuel L. M. Bar- 
low is chairman of the committee. Com- 
mittee associates include Mmes. Edgar 
W. Leonard, Alfred Hess, Ogden L. 
Mills, William Armour, Alexandre Hop- 
pin, Henry James Whigham, Halstead G. 
Freeman, Carman H. Messmore, John 
W. Cross and F. Cecil Baker; E. Beat- 
rice Whitney and Miss Mary Aldrich. 














Margaret Sittig Plays at Carnegie 
Residence 

Margaret Sittig, violinist, gave a re- 
cital at the New York residence of Mrs. 
Andrew Carnegie on Jan. 27, leaving 
New York shortly afterwards to give 
her annual recitals in Florida. En 
route she will give recitals at Camp 
Gordon, Augusta, Ga., on Feb. 5; Coch- 
ran Field, Macon, on Feb. 6, and Tur- 


‘ner Field, Albany, on Feb. 7, all under 


the auspices of the USO. 
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Our Fighting Men Turn to Music 


(Continued from page 14) 
Axis if notes were bullets. But the job 
is putting it to work for morale pur- 
poses, 

As this reporter entered the War De- 
partment Morale Branch office the 
other day, one of America’s most 
famous popular orchestra leaders was 
leaving. 

It was Eddy Duchin, who said he 
wanted to enlist. He wanted to know if 
the Army could, or would care to, use 
his special abilities in any way. If so he 
was offering them. In the morale office 
it raised the question “How use them ?” 

Enter Service as Soldiers 

So far the Army and Navy are not 
accepting musicians, as such. All men 
taken through enlistment, or the draft, 
go through the same induction proce- 
dure. On his way through the recep- 
tion center the new recruit, or the 
selectee, gets a form on which he may 
note any of his aptitudes. There are 
some 250 listed abilities he may check 
—typing, public speaking, filing books 
in a library. The man with music 
ability may register it in either of two 
blanks—as a “bandleader,” or as a 
“bandsman.” Thus a rookie who plays 
the guitar and sings hill-billy tunes 
may find his name recorded in the files 
under ‘“‘bandsman. 

In one camp this is reported to have 
actually happened: The leader of a 
line band needed two tuba players, and 
sent a requisition for the same to the 
morale office. He was sent two “bands- 
men,” who, it turned out, were no mean 
shakes at the harmonica, but had never 
touched a tuba. The bandleader regis- 
tered a complaint. 

“Well,” came the huffy reply, “if 
those men can’t play tuba, it’s your job 
to teach them.” 

“Under the present setup,” com- 
mented one morale officer, “It’s alto- 
gether possible that our best music tal- 
ent may show up in a swing band in a 
barracks,” 


A Reservoir of Talent 


The fact that the line band (the outfit 
that plays for marching, as well as for 
camp affairs) has been the backbone of 
the music program led the music subcom- 
mittee of the Joint Army and Navy Com- 
mittee on Welfare and Recreation to rec- 
ommend in a recent report that “Army 
bands be enlarged and improved so as 
more effectively to perform their most im- 
portant function, ic, the building and 
maintaining of troop morale.” 


“With many thousands of experienced 
instrumentalists, graduates of high school 
and college bands available,’ the Commit- 
tee said, “we have a tremendous reservoir 
of talent on which to draw and the high 
degree of excellence attained by the Army 
Band, the Navy Band and the Marine 
Band in Washington is proof of what can 
be done with line bands if regulations 
are changed so as to make service in these 
bands more interesting and remunerative 
and opportunities for promotion at least 
equal to what they are in other branches 
of the services. 

“No one can deny,” the report com- 
mented, “that good line bands are the ex- 
ception rather than the rule and, since 
mediocrity is not tolerated in other 
branches of the service, immediate steps 
should be taken to bring about the neces- 
sary improvement in Army Bands.” 

Such a step has been taken at the Army 
War College in Washington where, under 
the auspices of the U. S. Army Band, 
regular Army musicians are being pre- 
pared for appointment as band _ leaders. 
The U. S. Navy Band has a similar train- 
ing school. 

But let no one infer the music section 
of the Army Morale Branch is working 
entirely, or even primarily, through the 
camp bands. The above-mentioned sub- 
committee on music, which is headed by 
Dr. Harold Spivacke, music division chief 
at the Library of Congress, is advising the 
Morale Branch along much broader lines, 

The Subcommittee devoted a whole sec- 
tion of its report to “musical activities of 
the soldiers and sailors themselves” and 
proposed to outline plans for the develop- 
ment of songleaders’ training courses; for 
the organization of mass singing; singing 
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A Serenade for an Appreciative Audience in Fort Sam Houston, Tex. 


on the march; small informal sings; for 
supplying the men with pocket instruments 
and fretted instruments. 

One member of the subcommittee is ac- 
tually in the field right now carrying out 
this proposal. Marshall Bartholomew, 
director of the Yale Glee Club, is at Fort 
Bragg, N. C., training men to be song 
leaders. Last week he reported to Capt. 
Bronson that he had organized a class of 
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A Guitar Goes on Maneuvers with the Eleventh Coast Artillery of the First 
Army, New York State 





Soldier Tootlers on Payday at Edgewood Arsenal, Md. 


FREE ‘VICTORY CO 





Ernest Hutcheson Originates 
Plan for Weekly Programs 
to Be Held in Metropolitan 
Museum of Art and New York 
Public Library 


NE of the first and most significant 
moves to make music function as a 
vital force in military and civilian 
morale in the present war is the series 
of free concerts, inspired by Ernest 
Hutcheson, dean of the Juilliard Gradu- 
ate School, to be known as ‘Victory 
Concerts’ and to be presented weekly 
at the Metropolitan Museum of Art and 
the Public Library in New York. 
Concerts at the Museum will take 
place on Sunday afternoons and will be 
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NCERTS’ LAUNCH 


368 potential song leaders. A colleague, 
Merrill Knapp, director of music at Prince- 
ton, is working on the experiment with 
Dr. Bartholomew, and George Campbell, 
chorus director for Rotary International, 
is doing the same work at Camp Wolter, 
Texas. 

The Morale Branch is opening other 
opportunities to the musicians among the 
service men, and some of the results are 
striking. 

During First Corps Army maneuvers 
in the Carolinas in November a soldier 
talent concert was staged in the Municipal 
Auditorium at Raleigh. To a jammed 
house the men whose main job at present is 
driving tanks, flying planes and shooting 
guns put on a program that ranged from 
“Ombra Mai Fu” from Handel’s “Xerxes” 
to George Gershwin’s “I Got Rhythm.” 

The Little Rock, Ark., Symphony Orch- 
estra has invited competent soldier-artists 
from the nearby camp to be its soloists. 


Fort Russell Has Chorus 


Fort D. A. Russell in Cheyenne, Wyo., 
boasts a chorus of 50 voices, directed by 
Lt. Col, McGin. Private Schuman is 
credited with the ensemble’s arrangements. 
Before joining the Army Private Schu- 
man was an arranger for Andre Koste- 
lanetz, and arranged scores for an Eddie 
Cantor show, or two. 

The Louisville, Ky., Symphony loans 
music and instruments to Fort Knox, in 
exchange for players. And one of those 
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open to the general public. Those at the 
library, because of limited seating ca- 
pacity, will be reserved for members of 
the armed forces and their friends, and 
are scheduled for Saturday afternoons 
at 5 o’clock. The character of the pres- 
entations will vary from solo and joint 
recitals to various types of chamber mu- 
sic, possibly including chamber orches- 
tra. 

The performances will be short, ex- 
tending not over seventy-five minutes, 
and emphasis will be on the music 
rather than the performers, though the 
latter will always be experienced artists. 
The first of the series will be given on 
Feb. 7 at the Library and on Feb. 8 at 
the museum. 

Utmost simplicity will be sought in 
the presentations in order to keep ex- 

(Continued on page 254) 


























(Continued from page 201) 
gagements to Austria. Needless to say, 
there was a great hue and cry—infamy, 
sabotage! But nobody thought of ask- 
ing Kreisler for an explanation. 

The truth was that Kreisler was sup- 
porting his elderly parents in Austria as 
well as an assortment of destitute 
musicians of various nationalities and 
the money drafts were going to them. 
His voice could not be heard above the 
clamor, however, and one by one his en- 
gagements throughout the country were 
cancelled “with regret”. On at least 
one occasion he was even attacked from 
the pulpit by a Brooklyn preacher who 
had won a kind of celebrity for sensa- 
tional utterances. 

Finally Kreisler announced that he 
voluntarily was cancelling all engage- 
ments for which he would receive any 
money. It is a testimonial to his great- 
ness of spirit that he did not cancel 
those engagements which were for 
charitable causes, such as the Red Cross, 
and from which he got no revenue. He 
was bitter, however, and even dropped 
plans for a projected operetta he had 
been commissioned to write by Charles 
B. Dillingham. Thus does the rain of 
hate fall alike on the just and the un- 
just. 


On the Coney Island Boat 

Inevitably there was also a comic side 
to the musical contretemps in World 
War I. For instance, a proposal sober- 
ly was submitted that German musicians 
be banned from playing on the boats 
that plied between the Battery and 
Coney Island. Investigation revealed, 
however, that the shuttling artists were 
neither Germans nor musicians. They 
were Italians. And close questioning 
brought the blushing admission that 
they played by ear. They continued to 
shuttle undisturbed. 

Then there was the indomitable En- 
rico Caruso. He spoke English imper- 
fectly and most of what he knew of the 
language he learned phonetically. He 
found himself called upon with increas- 
ing frequency to sing the ‘Star-Spangled 
Banner’. So he laboriously copied out 
the text in a form which he naively be- 
lieved would give him the true Yankee 
pronunciation and inflection. This is 
how he began: 

“O seiken iu sie bai dhi dons erli lait, 

“Wat so praudli ui heild at dhi tua- 

laits last glimnin?” 


Blackmailing Bauer 

There was also Harold Bauer, that 
true son of Albion and subject of His 
Majesty. He was considerably agitated 
to receive one day a sinister communi- 
cation, as follows: 

“You are the leader of a gang of spies 
who had the submarine boat plant at 
Port Newark set on fire recently. The 
gang wanted me to blow up the ferry- 
boat which carries the employes to the 
plant, but I refused, and they would 
not pay me, so you must pay me $2000.” 

Bauer played the game and offered 
$200 “to save professional embarrass- 
ment”. The blackmailer wouldn’t settle 
for less than $500, so a bargain was 
struck and a place of assignation ap- 
pointed. The rendezvous was kept—but 
not by Bauer. The police showed up in- 
stead and the perpetrator turned out to 
be an impecunious youth who had been 
led from the paths of virtue by his girl, 
desperate, no doubt, for a new fur coat. 

Returning to Coney Island, there was 
a certain romantic (and Germanic) vio- 
linist known as The Baron who presided 
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over the band in a caravansary at the 
venerable resort. He was dark, poetic 
and unquestionably handsome, and a 
notorious widow, elderly but wealthy, 
was much taken with his Bavarian 
charms. Unhappily, pressing business 
matters necessitated the old lady’s re- 
moval to California, so she communi- 
cated with her Lothario by telegram 
and, in the interest of decorum, in code. 
The frequent exchange of these puz- 
zling messages aroused the curiosity of 
the Secret Service and the love birds 
were caged on suspicion of espionage. 
It was hard to say whose face was the 
reddest when the exotic facts were dis- 
closed. 


Three Musical Storm-Centres 
The main storm centers, so far as musi- 
cal literature was concerned, were ‘The 
Star-Spangled Banner’, German Lieder 
and the music of Richard Wagner. 
There can be little doubt that ‘The Star- 


that constant repetition would defeat the 
patriotic purpose of the song and, instead 
of inspiring, would merely bore the people 
who sang it and listened to it too fre- 
quently. 

For a time there was a craze for embel- 
lishing the anthem with ornate orchestra- 
tions and other fancy trimmings. Dance 
bands took the cue and began ragging the 
melody and including it in dance medlies. 
When complaints began to come _ in, 
Mayor Mitchel, in New York, notified 
cafe and dance hall proprietors that the 
practice must stop or he would begin re- 
voking licenses. 

A point of departure often taken was the 
lowly origin of the tune which began as an 
English drinking song and thus was not of 
sufficient dignity to serve as the national 
anthem of a great world power. It is in- 
structive to note here that the music was 
not, in fact, so ill-born as the drinking song 
label might indicate. It was written by 
John Stafford Smith as the constitutional 
song of the Anacreontic Society in London, 
a fashionable musical club for noblemen 





Lina Cavalieri, Lucien Muratore and Yvette Guilbert Aid the Liberty Loan on 
the Steps of the Treasury Building in Wall Street 


Spangled Banner’ won its position as of- 
ficial national anthem more by default than 
by popular acclamation or any compelling 
musical puissance. It never enjoyed uni- 
versal popularity with either musicians or 
the public but was accepted simply because 
nothing better happened along. 

Consequently, in times of national crisis, 
the anthem becomes a sore-spot and an ex- 
tremely dangerous trouble-maker. Besides 
the Muck affair, there were several other 
minor incidents of the same stamp over the 
country which sprang wholly from artistic 
considerations and thus placed the people 
involved in an unjust and singularly nasty 
position. 

In wartime, ‘The Star-Spangled Banner’ 
becomes something more than a song. It 
becomes a symbol of national faith, hope 
and unity, like the flag, and takes on values 
quite unrelated to music. Refusing to sing 
or play the anthem on aesthetic grounds at 
such a time is tantamount to refusing to 
salute the flag because it is made of an in- 
ferior quality of silk. 

This special wartime viewpoint occa- 
sioned most of the trouble in ’17 and ’18. 
Certain outspoken conductors and singers 
stated flatly that the anthem was “junk”, 
musically, and had no place in serious musi- 
cal programs. One gentleman kicked a hor- 
net’s nest by suggesting that the song 
might be acceptable for popular concerts 
but should never be included in a serious 
symphonic program. 

Others pointed to the song’s wide vocal 
range which makes it difficult for untrained 
voices to sing. Still others took the position 


and gentlemen. Titled ‘Anacreon in 
Heaven’, the song was sung at every meet- 
ing of the society and it is likely that even 
Haydn hoisted cup and voice to its measures 
as a guest of the society during his London 
sojourn. It became one of the popular 
tunes of the day (circa 1776-78) and it is 
probable that Francis Scott Key either 
suited his verses to the well known tune or 
discovered later that the verses happened 
to fit its cadences. 

Many a heated word was exchanged over 
the continued use of the original tongue in 
the singing of German song literature. 
Vocalists maintained that singing in Ger- 
man had nothing to do with patriotism and, 
anyhow, there were no satisfactory English 
translations of the songs to be had. But a 
strong tide of antipathy for the German 
language was running in the country—it 
was even dropped from the curriculum of 
most American schools—so the singers 
fought a losing battle and in the end song 
in German was sharply curtailed. 

Nationalistic philosophers long have tried 
to associate the music dramas of Wagner 
with the Nietzschean and Bismarckian con- 
ception of the Ubermensch which Kaiser 
Bill tried to help along to fulfillment. It is 
doubtful whether the general public grasped 
the nicer metaphysical points involved, but 
they got the impression that Wagner had 
something to do with the ‘Gott Mit Uns’ 
business and that was enough for them. 

In implacable Pittsburgh, the Philadel- 
phia Orchestra was scheduled to include in 
its program the Prelude and ‘Liebestod’ 
from ‘Tristan und Isolde’. When the con- 
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cert was over, a woman was heard to ex- 
press surprise that “they were allowed to 
play that Wagner music. I got so furious 
listening to it,” she exclaimed, “that I could 
hardly stand it!” 

No doubt the lady was even more sur- 
prised to learn later on that there had been 
last-minute changes in the program and 
that the wicked music which had so infuria- 
ted her was in fact ‘Valse Triste’ by Sibel- 
- and the ‘Polovetsian Dances’ by Boro- 
din, 


Wagner on Autocracy 

Wagner, however, did have some 
thoughts on autocracy. Among them is 
the following from one of his letters to 
Mathilde Wesendonck during the 1849 up- 
rising : 

“Tt is interesting that, upon an outbreak 
between Germany and France, I should be 
seeking refuge in the enemy’s country. I’m 
much afraid of losing all my patriotism, 
and being secretly delighted if the Germans 
receive another sound thrashing. Bonapart- 
ism is an acute, a passing ailment for the 
world—but German-Austrian reactionism a 
chronic, abiding one.” 

Thus were music and its practitioners 
bandied about by the hot winds of war. 
One might multiply the incidents recalled 
here by three score and still not have done. 
In retrospect, much of this history sounds 
monstrous and pretty silly. It is. But 
from it we have learned lessons (long 
since forgotten by our psychopathic en- 
emies) which should guide us on the road 
ahead. 


MUSIC COUNCIL TO 
FOSTER WAR MUSIC 


Comprehensive Program _In- 
cludes Civilian and Military 
Morale Projects 


Through its Committee on Wartime 
Activities, the National Music Council, 
representing thirty-seven organizations 
nationally active in musical affairs, has 
drafted a comprehensive program for 
the nation-wide use of music during the 
war, including both civilian and military 
objectives. 

The Council, of which Edwin Hughes 
is president, proposes to promote con- 
certs and other musical activities for 
factory workers and their children; 
establish free public concerts and com- 
munity “sings”; encourage musical com- 
position, particularly in relation to mov- 
ing pictures promoting the war effort; 
encourage continued music study and 
participation on the part of children and 
increased participation of churches in 
musical endeavors. 

In connection with the armed forces, 
the Council intends to function as an in- 
formation bureau for musical entertain- 
ment activities available for camp needs; 
co-operate with the joint Army and 
Navy Committee for Welfare and Rec- 
reation, and promote the use of music 
in military hospitals for entertainment 
and therapeutic purposes in conjunction 








with such organizations as the Red 
Cross. 
In addition, the Council will en- 


courage the continued manufacture of 
musical instruments and the printing of 
music as essential to music’s role in 
morale and will form a publicity depart- 
ment to inform the public of the im- 
portant uses of music in time of war. 





Purcell wrote only one sonata for 
violin and piano. The manuscript of the 
work has disappeared. 
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Our Fighting Men 
Turn to Music 
(Continued from page 252) 


players ended up as the symphony’s 
leader. Louis Gabowitz, 33, was formerly 
first violinist with the Philadelphia Orch- 
estra. In the Army he found himself stok- 
ing ovens in the kitchen at Camp Upton, 
Long Island, until he was transferred to 
Fort Knox. There he led the Post orches- 
tra, and joined those playing with the 
Louisville Symphony. When released from 
the Army as a trainee over 28, he was in- 
vited to lead the Louisville orchestra. 

In Washington, meanwhile, the three 
crack military music outfits, the Army, 
Navy and Marine bands, have stepped up 
to the war tempo. More programs, es- 
pecially over the radio, dominated by 
martial music as only these organizations 
can play it, is the order for them. The 
Army and Navy bands, as we've men- 
tioned also serve as training centers for 
line band leaders. In the war-time duty 
report of Capt. William Santelmann, 
Marine Band leader, there is an ironical 
note. While other bands throughout the 
service struggle to play music as well as 
the Marine Band, the musicians of this 
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organization are learning how to bear 
stretchers, guard bridges and keep watch 
over other vital centers. In 1812 the 
Marine bandsmen actually took up arms 
against the British at Bladensburg. In 


By Pv’t. H. L. McEachern 
Fourth Regiment Negro Chorus of Fort Francis Warren, Wyoming 


1864 they helped fight off Jubal Early’s 
invasion of Washington. Now, while no 
invasion is imminent, the Marine Band is 
ready to take its traditional place with the 
defenders of the Capital. 








‘Victory Concerts’ 
(Continued from page 252) 
penses at a minimum, and it is probable 
that even printed programs will be dis- 
pensed with. Artists will not be paid 
and there will be no appeal to the public 

for funds, 

The project was first announced by 
Mr. Hutcheson at the fourth anniver- 
sary luncheon of the Philharmonic- 
Symphony League of New York at the 
Biltmore Hotel, and he credited the in- 
spiration for the series to Myra Hess, 
noted British pianist, who sponsored a 
successful series at the National Gal- 
lery in London during the severest pe- 
riod of the Nazi air raids. 


LaGuardia Accepts Chairmanship 


Mr. Hutcheson announced that 
Mayor Fiorello LaGuardia has accepted 
the chairmanship of the sponsoring 
committee, which includes John Barbi- 
rolli, Walter Damrosch, Fritz Busch, 
Rudolph Ganz, Dimitri Mitropoulos, 
Eugene Ormandy, Leopold Stokowski, 
Arturo Toscanini and Bruno Walter 
among the conductors; Edward John- 
son, Fritz Kreisler, Sergei Rachmani- 
noff, Deems Taylor, Lucrezia Bori and 
Lawrence Tibbett among the artists; 
and also Cornelius N. Bliss, Olin 


Downes, Mrs. Marshall Field, Mrs. 
William Francis Gibbs, Mrs. Lytle 
Hull, Walter W. Naumburg, Mrs. 


Frederick Steinway, Theodore Stein- 
way, and Thomas J. Watson; and the 
Juilliard School of Music, the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art, and the New 
York Public Library. 

Before presenting the outline of the 
proposed series, Mr. Hutcheson pointed 
out that the current conflict is much 
more than solely a trial of military 
strength. 

“Tt is a bitter war against our whole 
conception of life, against the liberty of 
thought, speech and action which as 
Americans we hold so dear”, he said. “It 
is a war against our freedom to join the 
blessings of civilization, against the free 
exercise of all the arts, including the 
greatest art of all, the art of living. 

“T wonder if any one among us here 
today has thoroughly thought out what 
existence under Nazi domination would 


mean. Try for a moment to imagine it, 
sharply and clearly. Should you be able to 
say what you thought? No. Could you 
live where you wished or act what you 
liked? No. Could you read what books 
and newspapers and listen to what music 
you chose? No. Should you have control 
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of your property and your bank balance? 
No. Could you be sure for twenty-four 
hours of your liberty or even of your life? 
Ask France! And observe that even the 
threat of Nazi victory, the state of war it- 
self, the very necessity of defense is enough 
to curtail our freedom, put us on all sorts of 
rations, endanger our lives. Ask England! 


“But there is all the difference in the 
world between the willing sacrifices of a 
free and unbeaten people and the condi- 
tions of slavery. If we in New York are 
not fully prepared to suffer some of the 
trials that London has undergone, we are 
morally unfit for this struggle. Not only 
shall we be rationed and taxed and re- 
stricted in various ways, but unless our 
enemies find it utterly impossible, we shall 
certainly be bombed. This is a deadly 
war! a war @ loutrance. 


None Escape the Challenge 


“Music is challenged today no less than 
any other aspect of civilization. The mu- 
sic-loving public is challenged, our great 
musical organizations like the Philhar- 
monic-Symphony Society are challenged, 
and no individual musician can honorably 
escape the call. What are we going to do 
about it? Are we going to carry on, be- 
lieving that music is an essential part of 
the mode of life for which we are fight- 
ing, or shall we regard it as a non-essen- 
tial industry “for the duration”? 

“There is no possible doubt about the 
answer. We shall carry on. The public 
will continue to support music, the New 
York Philharmonic and other great organ- 
izations will redouble their efforts, mu- 
sicians everywhere will rise to the oc- 
casion. There will be a great cry from 
the nation for music, more music, still 
more music. 

“Our American orchestras have long 
been recognized as unsurpassed in the 
world. They have the responsibility of 
maintaining that glorious position, and the 
public has the obligation to support them 
through the dark days before us. By all 
means let us come to grips with the pres- 
ent strife, but let us see beyond it, too. If 
I may repeat what I have said before: 
wars do not last forever, but music does”. 





Philharmonic Symphony Gives 
Ambulance 


A “New York Philharmonic-Symphony 
Orchestra Ambulance” was donated to 
the Red Cross recently. The sum neces- 
sary to buy the fully equipped ambulance 
was raised by members of the New York 
Philharmonic-Symphony and its guest 
conductor, Dimitri Mitropoulos. As 
usual, the orchestra this year subscribed 
100 per cent to the Red Cross but, with 
the outbreak of the war, felt the desire 
to do something special. 


Music in the Last War 
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success, Every pupil received an ova- 
tion of proportions that would have 
made Jenny Lind livid with envy. Yes, 
the pupils all were young and not un- 
attractive females. 

If the visiting artists had their trou- 
bles, the camp song directors also dis- 
covered in short order that they had 
not embarked upon any Sunday school 
picnic. Theirs was a voluntary job and 
in the beginning there were only a few 
spotted here and there over the coun- 
try. Harry Barnhart, who previously 
had made a reputation with community 
“sings” in New York City and else- 
where, was one of the first and most 
successful of these. Percy Hemus was 
another. 

Barnhart, Hemus and their like knew 
their business, but many of the others 
botched the job dreadfully and were notable 
chiefly for getting under the men’s skin and 
into the officers’ hair. Generally they were 
good musicians with ample experience in 
the direction of singing, but they did not 
understand or could not adapt themselves 
to the job’s requirements. They either led 
the soldiers daintily like the Ladies’ Tues- 
day Choral Society or they drilled them in 
the manner of “thorough” schoolma’ams. 
They commanded sings when the men were 
not in the mood or they got in the way of 
military routine. They insisted upon teach- 
ing difficult and unfamiliar choral literature 
or they hauled out nauseous super-patriotic 
drivel. 


Call for Song Leaders 


In short, “all was wrong and nothing 
was right”, and before long a call went out 
for new song leaders—hundreds of them— 
who were of the proper temperament and 
had enough psychological perspicacity to 
do the job as it should be done. It was 
emphasized that vast musical erudition was 
not an essential, or even important, quali- 
fication. Personality was the main thing. 

The successful song leader had to be a 
good mixer who fraternized with the sol- 
diers, swapped stories, knew when to start 
a rousing song going on the last weary 
mile of the march and when to keep out 
of sight, and, above all, insured to the 
full satisfaction of the men by his mere 
presence that there was a helluva good 
time to be had at the recreation hall to- 
night. 

Men who had had experience as college 
cheer-leaders, end-men in minstrel shows 
or vaudeville performers proved best 
adapted to the work. Their ready wit, lack 
of ponderous dignity and willingness to 
indulge almost any musical frolic the boys 


had a mind for made them ideal. 

There was further confusion at first be- 
cause so few of the men knew the words 
to even the most popular of America’s 
patriotic and so-called folk songs. Some 
knew a few lines from ‘Dixie’ or ‘America’, 
others might be able to sing a few words 
of ‘O Susanna’ and ‘Suwanee River’, but 
almost nobody knew as much as a com- 
plete stanza. The melodies were familiar, 
however, and the boys whistled what they 
couldn’t sing. 

When the texts of these songs finally 
were learned, along with others of Stephen 
Foster and of the Civil War period, they 
become established favorites. The popular 
dance melodies of the day also were much 
in vogue. 

In analyzing the music of the war, it 
is simpler and more instructive, perhaps, 
to note the kind of music for which the 
soldiery had no stomach, collectively. Here 
racial characteristics came into play. Being 
predominantly of Angle-Saxon and Teu- 
tonic extraction and heritage, Americans 
are prone to keep their deepest and most 
sacred feelings to themselves and to take 
their troubles flippantly. 

For that reason the fighting men of 
World War I had a definite aversion for 
the mawkishly heroic ballads of the “Do- 
or-Die”, “Wave-the-Flag” and “In-Our- 
maker-We-Trust” variety which spewed 
from the presses in sickening profusion at 
the time. Enthusiastic spinsters, both male 
and female, and even school children were 
inspired to pen hundreds of these dreary 
pseudo-patriotic cathartics which served 
only to make soldiers feel self-conscious 
and ridiculous when the words were put 
into their mouths. Men marching to war 
do not need to remind themselves of the 
seriousness of their purpose, the gravity 
of their position, or the nobility of their 
objective. 


The Military Repertoire 


Give them a jaunty air with a touch 
of the risqué like ‘The Bells of Hell Go 
Ting-a-Ling-a-Ling’ and ‘Mademoiselle from 
Armentiers’; or ‘Goodbye Kaiser Bill’, 
‘Pack Up Your Troubles’, ‘Keep the Home 
Fires Burning’, ‘A Long, Long Trail 
A-winding’, ‘Over There’ and the like. 
That’s man-music—silly and even senti- 
mental in an off-hand way, if you like, 
but at least not the emotional strip-tease 
of the other stuff. Leave the flag-waving 
to the folks back home. 

When some of these lessons were learned 
by the camp song leaders, music really 
came into its own as a valuable adjunct 
to the military program and as a big stake 
in the morale. 

Instrumental music also progressed as an 
important and inspiring element as the 
war progressed, particularly after the in- 
fluence of John Philip Sousa was brought 
to bear in the organization of the band 
units. 


Damrosch’s Achievement 


One of the biggest single achievements 
was that of Walter Damrosch in the 
founding of a training school for American 
band leaders in France. Dr. Damrosch 
went to France originally to form an army 
orchestra to tour the various encampments. 
Military considerations made the trans- 
portation of such an orchestra impracti- 
cable, however, and Gen. Pershing sug- 
gested a systematic improvement of the ex- 
isting company bands as a worthy alter- 
native. 

By this method, the bands were increased 
to a membership of fifty musicians each 
and the more than 200 leaders were sent 
to Paris for Dr. Damrosch’s observation 
and criticism and for ultimate inductior 
into the school for band leaders, headed by 
Dr. Damrosch and manned by various ex- 
perienced French band musicians. His 
brother, Frank, had founded a somewhat 
similar institution at Governor’s Island in 
New York Harbor, which was under the 
direction of Arthur A. Clappé, but was 
less extensive in scope. 

“If,” wrote a camp correspondent in 
"17, “If we should be embroiled in another 
war fifteen years hence (which God for- 
bid) musicians may go to a training camp 
with quite a different program from that 
which is advisable for them to offer to- 
day.” 

Perhaps. 
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At Eighty Damrosch Looks Ahead 


With Geraldine 
Farrar, Walter 
Damrosch Speaks in 
a Radio Broadcast 





Rotofotos, Inc. 


(Continued from page 15) 
to engage wood-wind players for the 
New York Symphony who could vie 
with those of the Boston Symphony, 
that the union protested vigorously 
against the importation of foreign mu- 
sicians. I could understand their feel- 
ings, but I needed my French and Bel- 
gian wood-wind players and I was deter- 
mined to get them. When they arrived 
in New York the union refused to let 
them play in the orchestra. They could 
appear as soloists but not in the ensem- 
ble. I took the train to Detroit, where 
there was a national convention of 
unions, which had no local jealousies. 
After a short but bitter fight, they de- 
cided that my musicians were necessary 
to me, to compete with a non-union 
orchestra (the Boston Symphony). The 
newcomers were eager to join the union, 
of course. The New York union took 
the decision good-naturedly and we be- 


(Right) In the 
Good Old Days 
Walter Damrosch 
Is Seen Walking 
Down Fifth Avenue 


came good friends. 

The importation of these fine wood- 
wind players, men like Barrére and 
Tabuteau, worked out to the good of 
everyone. For they settled in this coun- 
try, became citizens, and through their 
teaching passed on the traditions of the 
Paris and Brussels Conservatoires to 
their American students, who now oc- 
cupy most of the first desks of our lead- 
ing orchestras. I well remember one of 
the speeches which was made at a union 
meeting in which my proposal to bring 
over new players was under discussion. 
A musician of German extraction got up 
and said: “Ve don’t vant dose foreigners 
to come over here und shpoil our pis- 
ness”. As a matter of fact, the best 
orchestras are made up of plavers of 
many nationalities or at least of many 
traditions. The influx of Russian mu- 
sicians after the revolution, for instance, 
had a marked effect on musical life here. 





At the Performance Which Marked the Fiftieth Anniversary of His Debut 

as a Conductor at the Metropolitan Opera, Walter Damrosch Is Congratu- 

lated by Members of the Cast Which He Conducted in the Third Act of 
Wagner's ‘Meistersinger’ in English 


Dr. Damrosch Tells 
About the Opera 
to a Group of 
"Students" Imper- 
sonated by 
Debutantes at a 
Party Held for the 
Musicians’ Emer- 
gency Fund 


Orchestras have changed enormously 
since the days when I began to conduct 
in public. The first desk men of those 
early days were excellent musicians, of 
course, but technical standards were 
much lower. I remember that the famous 
violinist Wilhelmj told me of an incident 
which illustrates this. When Wagner’s 
‘Ring’ was given for the first time in 
Bayreuth in 1876, Wilhelmj offered his 
services as concert master. When the 
orchestra, composed of the best mu- 
sicians of the day in Germany, played 
the ‘Ride of the Valkyries’ for the first 
time, the violinists found the arpeggios 
too difficult and had to omit the final 
note. And when my father conducted 
‘Siegfried’ for the first time in America, 
he had to finger the violin passage which 
accompanies Siegfried’s ascent of the 
rock and discovery of Briinnhilde, and 
rehearse it for over half an hour. To- 
day, such a passage would be read at 
sight. 

An important reason why my father 
came to America was that the fight for 
Berlioz and Wagner was easier for him 
here than in his native Breslau. I am 
reminded of this because I am conduct- 
ing excerpts from the ‘Romeo et Juliette’ 
of Berlioz at my concert with the Phil- 
harmonic-Symphony. Those who listen 
carefully will be able to see how deeply 
Wagner was impressed by this music 





Ewing Galloway 





must have 


intensively he 


and how 
studied it. a 

One of my most exciting birthday 
presents was the original manuscript 
poem written by Wagner, dedicating 
‘Die Meistersinger’ to Ludwig II of 
Bavaria. How it was obtained from the 
royal Bavarian archives and how it 
reached America I cannot imagine, but 
I am delighted to have it. The poem is 
in Wagner’s typical involved, meta- 
physical style, and the script is beauti- 
fully clear, unlike the poem. Another 
charming gift was a verse written by my 
niece and set to music by my nephew, 
which was sung on the morning of my 
birthday by the women of the family. I 
quote it “by request”: 

“One and two and three and four, 

Multiply it by a score, 

Add a toast: here’s to the prime 

Of a man who’s beaten time! 

Here’s to Musicdom’s pappa 

Beating eighty to the bar. 

Let a chorus rise in glee 

Over all of NBC, 


A mighty symphony of joy— 
Hail to Damrosch, man and boy!” 


I have been deeply touched by the mes- 
sages and gifts which poured in on my 
birthday. To my generous friends and 
well-wishers I can fortunately say that 
I still feel full of energy and I have 
never been busier ! 

(See page 16 for additional pictures 
and page 264 for story of Dr. Dam- 
rosch’s birthday celebration.) 
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JOSEPH SZIGETI. 
The Guarnerius played 
by Mr. Szigeti was 
purchased from the 


maker by Count Bal- 

i, who was a pu- 
pil of Tartini. In all 
probability Tartini 
played upon it many 
times himself. 














NOU HUHeCUAMOLERGNRONNNanaaaaneNt 


FRITZ KREISLER. Among the 
violins owned by Fritz Kreisler 
are four especially famous in- 
struments made by Stradivarius, 
Gagliano and Guarnerius. Mr. 
Kreisler uses the Stradivarius 
and Gagliano violins for recitals 
= imsmaller halls. For 

> im larger halls and with orches- = 
tra he uses one of his two Guar-_ = 
nerius violins. 
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RUGGIERO RICCI. pas 

A Stradivarius is = ; 
Ruggiero Ricci’s usual 
choice for recital - 
pearances, though . 
sometimes uses a vio- 
lin by another of the 
celebrated craftsmen. 
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Hurts 


NATHAN MILSTEIN. This in- 





ETT 


Hellman 


EFREM ZIMBALIST. Mr. Zim- 
balist has a collection of violins 
of which two of the most precious 
are the famous “Lamoureux” 
Stradivarius and a Guadagnini. 
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ADOLF BUSCH. 


eighty-nine 
are among 
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very finest. 
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MISCHA ELMAN. One of the two 
Stradivarius violins owned by Mischa 
Elman. One is dated 1717 and the 
other 1722. Mr. Elman also treasures 
an Amati, which was the first really 
great instrument acquired by him, 
at the age of twelve. 


He TEL TELE Lo 








This violin, known as the “Wiener” 
Stradivarius, was made in 1732, when the master was 
s old. The violins made in his last years 


Hees 
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Dorothy Grubman 


ISAAC STERN. This is a Guadagnini made 





im 1750. It was made early in Guadagnini’s 
career and its workmanship indicates that he 
had attained his full powers. 














ALBERT SPALDING. Mr. 
Spalding plays a Stradivarius 
dating from 1721. 


ERICA MORINI. 
This instrument is the 
“Davidoff’’ Stradiva- 
rius which was made 
in 1727. It was dis- 
covered in 1924 in a 
Paris sh by Miss 
Morini’s y ee who 
had heard it many 
years before and spent 
several years in trac- 
ing it. 


ZINO FRANCESCATTI. 
h not as famous as 


have rivalled them in 
workmanship. This is a 
fine example of his work. 





Alfredo Valente 


JASCHA HEIFETZ. One of the 
most famous of violins, this instru- 
ment was made by Guarnerius in 
1742. Known as the “David’’ Guar- 
nerius, it belonged not only to that 
famous violinist and teacher, but to 
Wilhelmj and for two years to 
Sarasate. 
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A Survey of the Younger British Composers 





Present - Day Musicians Seem 
Undisturbed by Anxiety to 
Create “Something New” and 
Many Reveal Influence of 
Elizabethan Masters 


By Epwarp LOcKSPEISER 


LONDON, Dec. 26. 


HE time has come to look ahead 

and form some idea of the com- 

posers who are likely to be 
prominent in England after the war. 
During the last war, Arnold Bax, John 
Ireland, Eugene Goossens and Vaughan 
Williams were all considered young, 
and it was not easy in those chaotic 
cimes for music to forecast any par- 
ticular development. The times are no 
less chaotic today, yet there has been 
some stabilization of the composer’s 
technique in recent years, and the young 
musicians corresponding to Bax, Ire- 
land and Arthur Bliss of the last war 
are less disturbed by an anxiety to cre- 
ate something new and astonishing, and 
might therefore more easily enter into 
the possession of their powers. 

I want here to give a brief survey of 
the young composers who are not yet 
known across the Atlantic. William 
Walton and Benjamin Britten have had 
success in America as well as in Eng- 
land, and American audiences are ac- 
quainted with the name of Constant 
Lambert, whose ‘Rio Grande’ was such 
a resounding success in the early thir- 
ties, though he is now better known as 
a conductor. 

Less known is Lennox Berkeley, a 
composer still in his thirties, who was 
a pupib-of Nadia Boulanger. Berkeley 
has a dry, somewhat astringent style 
and displays an unusual talent for string 
writing. He has written a number of 
songs on French texts, two-string quar- 
tets, a suite for orchestra, given at one 
of the old Straram concerts in Paris, 
and various chamber works. There is 
vivacity in his work, and sometimes a 
gift for characterization. 

Another man who has come to the 
fore in recent years is the thirty-five- 
year-old Lancashireman, Alan Raws- 
thorne. Though still a young man, he 
came to music late, having earlier 
studied dentistry and architecture; at 
the moment he has changed his profes- 
sion once again, for he is serving in 
the Royal Air Force. Rawsthorne may 
very well become one of the most in- 
teresting personalities in modern Eng- 
lish music. He is a lyrical composer 
who can write an astonishingly good 
tune. He has a sense of humor, too, and 
a sense of the picturesque, as in his 
charming ‘Nursery Songs’. Particularly 
successful is his ‘Theme and Variations’ 
for two violins, which is often played 
and broadcast. In his Concerto for 
piano, strings and percussion, Raws- 
thorne combines an elegant conception 
of melody with a certain impish quality 
suggesting Prokofieff or Haydn. “The 
Creel’, a set of short pieces for piano 
duet, is a collection of vignettes which 
illustrate Rawsthorne’s gifts in the 
realms of daintiness, charm and irony. 

An original figure whose recent work 
is attracting considerable attention is 
the Cornishman, Michael Tippett. After 
having spent many years organizing 
and conducting working men’s choirs 
and orchestras, Tippett is now devoting 
himself exclusively to composition and 
has produced a large-scale oratorio en- 





Above, 
Ruth Gipps 


Above Right, 
Reginald Redman 


Right, 
Leighton Lucas 





titled ‘A Child of Our Time’—a work 
of graceful and delicate appeal. His 
Fantasy Sonata for piano shows an im- 
aginative mind, and here Tippett re- 
veals an admiration for Scarlatti as well 
as for the Elizabethan masters. The 
general effect is again delicate and 
somewhat feminine. Various chamber 
works have also been recently pro- 
duced by Michael Tippett, who I think 
may bring a new and original develop- 
ment in modern English music. 

Ernest Moeran, who is of Irish ex- 
traction, is the composer of a successful 
symphony, played here several times, 
and full of fresh spontaneous ideas. He 
worked for a time with John Ireland, 
and there is also an influence in his 
work of Vaughan Williams and of De- 
lius. Yet there is also a deliberate 
rough-hewn quality in Moeran’s music 
which is undoubtedly individual. In his 
trio for violin, viola and ’cello, Moeran 
cleverly devises all sorts of contrasts in 
his treatment of the three-string instru- 
ments—contrasts in color and register, 
attractive pizzicato effects set off by 
vigorous bowed passages, and particu- 
larly effective contrasts of harmonic 
and of contrapuntal writing. His works 
for a cappella choir show that he has 
mastered the Sixteenth Century tech- 
nique which he often adapts in a new 
manner. 


An Irishwoman of Promise 


Elizabeth Maconchy is an I[rishwo- 
man who has produced many works of 
great promise. She was a pupil of 
Charles Wood and Kitson at the Royal 
College of Music and her piano concerto 
was played by Schulhoff at Prague as 
long ago as 1930. Her contrapuntal 
writing is terse, yet imaginative, and 
she has a sure sense of construction. 
There is humility in her approach to 
music, and at the same time one is 
aware of a certain nobility of purpose. 
Her reputation, which before the war 
extended to Warsaw and to New York, 
depends chiefly on her chamber music, 
which includes three quartets, an oboe 
quintet, a ‘Divertissement’ for twelve 
instruments and an amusing ballet for 
five dancers called ‘Great Agrippa or 
the Inky Boys’. What is particularly re- 
markable in Elizabeth Maconchy’s mu- 
sic is its terseness and its concentration. 
Her slow movements are seldom lyrical ; 
she is inclined to favor a more declama- 
tory style. But in the allegros there is 
generally a remarkable force and con- 


viction which mark her as a composer 
to be reckoned with. 

A prolific composer is Stanley Bate, 
who was born as recently as 1912 and 
studied with Nadia Boulanger and with 
Vaughan Williams. His piano and flute 
sonata, which was published by the 


Lyrebird Press in Paris, shows a 
charming ingenuousness, deriving a 
good deal from the modern French 


idioms. Unfortunately, little has been 
heard of Bate since he left for Austra- 
lia en route for the U. S. A., so that we 
are not yet acquainted with the later 
works of this young artist, whose fresh 
and delightful melodic gifts seemed par- 
ticularly promising. 

Elisabeth Lutyens has published some 
children’s pieces under the title, ‘Check- 
book’, which show a novel blend of a 
Romantic style with a Sixteenth Cen- 
tury flavor, and Herbert Murrill has 
had success with his chamber works 
and especially with numerous works 
for the ’cello. 

Reginald Redman is a composer much 
admired in the West Country and some 
of his choral works have had success 
in America. C. W. Orr has gained dis- 
tinction with a large number of songs, 
some of which reflect Elgar and Delius, 
though in the better ones he shows a 
subtle sense of harmony and the ability 
to create an atmosphere. 

Alec Rowley is the composer of a 
captivating piano concerto which has 
been often played abroad, and a much 
younger composer, Ruth Gipps, who 
was a pupil of Vaughan Williams has 
already written a great number of 
promising works in both a picturesque 
and a lyrical vein. Ruth Gipps is the 
pride at the moment of the Royal Col- 
lege of Music and her rival seems to be 
Iris Greep at the Academy, who has 
met with decided success with her viola 
sonata and her pieces for viola and 
clarinet. 

Leighton Lucas, at present a sergeant 
in the RAF, is known as a ballet dancer 





Composers of Irish Extraction 
Show Promise—Several Artists 
Serving with Armed Forces, 
Some Active as Conductors— 
A Few Known Abroad 


as well as conductor and composer o/ 
orchestral works generally of chore 
graphic interest. 

Alan Bush, who has a reputation as 
a teacher of composition and as cham 
pion of modern Russian music, is a bold 
personality who is not afraid of inter- 
twining his themes in a mass of con- 
trapuntal complexities, achieving ef 
fects somewhat reminiscent of the later 
works of Barték. My list can be ex- 
tended to include various other com- 
posers of note such as Howard Fergu- 
son (often played by Myra Hess), Ar- 
nold Cooke, Eric Thiman and Margot 
Wright, but I must not fail to mention 
an artist to whom much attention has 
been paid of late—Edmund Rubbra. He 
is chiefly a symphonic composer—thougb 
still in his thirties he has already 
composed four symphonies—and lays out 
his works on broad, austere lines. Some 
of the developments in his symphonies 
are remarkably virile and convincing, 
and he is able to judge novel orchestral 
effects with extraordinary sureness. 
His able orchestration of the Brahms- 
Handel variations was conducted be- 
fore the war by Toscanini. His ability 
to build up a climax is impressive, and 
he is one of the few young composers 
sufficiently big to comprehend sym- 
phonic structure. He was a pupil of 
Holst in London, and no doubt it is 
from him that Edmund Rubbra derives 
his mystical approach to music. Besides 
symphonies, Rubbra has written a one- 
act opera, a piano concerto and vocal 
and choral works in a sombre yet mov- 
ing style which leave the impression of 
a composer of tremendous genuineness 
and sincerity. 





NATIONAL MUSIC LEAGUE 
SELECTS: FOUR ARTISTS 





Miller, Taylor, Miles and Cykman Are 
Chosen in Final Auditions for 
Management Bureau 


Four young artists were chosen for 
management by the National Music 
League at the final auditions held in 
Town Hall on the afternoon of Dec. 18. 
They were: Brenda Miller, soprano; 
Ethel Taylor, soprano; Mary Elizabeth 
Miles, flutist; and Harry Cykman, vio- 
linist. They were selected from forty- 
four who entered the preliminary audi- 
tions and seventeen who reached the 
finals. They join the non-profit cooper- 
ative music management bureau. 

Judges for the finals were Alexander 
Brailowsky, Rosina Lhevinne, William 
Primrose, Joseph Schuster, Walter 
Golde and Kerstin Thorborg. Prelim- 
inary judges were three councilors of 
the League: Leon Barzin, Leopold Man- 
nes and Paul Boepple. 

Mr. Cykman, born in Georgia, won 
the Naumburg Foundation Award last 
year and made his town Hall debut 
under the auspices of that organization 
last Jan. 21. He has appeared with the 
San Francisco, Portland and Philadel- 
phia Orchestras as well as in recitals 
throughout the East. He is at present 
a student of Ivan Galamian. 

Miss Miller, a native of Cleveland 


where she has been heard in frequent 
concert appearances, is a graduate of 
Western Reserve University and has 
been a pupil of Mme. Schoen René at 
the Juilliard Graduate School. Miss 
Taylor, who comes from Memphis, also 
attended the Juilliard School. She has 
been heard in Summer opera in Mem- 
phis and has played Summer stock in 
Maplewood and Washington, D. C. 
She is a graduate of Southwestern Uni- 
versity and attended the University of 
Tennessee. 

Miss Miles is a pupil of Georges Bar- 
rére at the Juilliard Graduate School. 
She has been soloist with orchestras in 
New York and New England and has 
been heard on radio programs. She 
has taught at the New England Music 
Camp and the Institute of Musical Art. 





Music League Quartet Gives Concerts 


The National Music League mixed 
quartet, Brenda Miller, soprano; Jean 
Bryan, contralto; William Hess, tenor, 
and William Gephart, baritone, ap- 
peared in Hattiesburg, Miss., and Char- 
lotte, N. C., as part of a southern tour 
during the Christmas season. In the 
Mississippi city the quartet was heard 
with the Hattiesburg Choral Union in a 
presentation of Handel’s ‘Messiah’ on 
Dec. 14. Two days later they presented 
a program of Christmas songs for the 
Charlotte News Empty Stocking Fund. 
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(Continued from page 195) 
which the French population is 32,000. In 
this group, supported by patrons, actors 
and aides for every production are paid, 
leads being selected from all over New 
England. Members must be of French 
descent. 

The director of the amateur opera com- 
pany is quite a fellow. He has to be where 
all the artistic and administrative duties 
are his. As the following grows, he may 
have more help, but often the start must 
be made by the prophet without honor. 
Some maestri work with a stage manager 
and have officers doing the business and 
promotional tasks. More than half use 
assistant directors to help train the chorus. 
Very few companies hire guest conductors 
since their own are capable and amateurs 
prefer to sing for the man who has drawn 
them to the ranks. In most cases he is a 
music teacher, usually a vocalist, and, in 
all cases covered by this investigation, a 
member of the community. Nearly all have 
been trained in America, some having also 
studied or actually sung in Europe. 

It is refreshing to note that, in spite of 
the concern over the invasion of this coun- 
try by European conductors, practically 
every director of these widespread amateur 
companies which are giving such an im- 
petus to singers and the cause of opera is 
American born. In the three exceptions 
noted herein, the men have become citizens 
or have been in America at least thirty 
years. 





Silvio Landino, Di- 
rector of the Johns- 
town Opera Com- 
pany in Pennsylvania 


Joseph Black, Co- 
Director of English 


Operatic Produc- 

tions in Jamestown 

College, North Da- 
kota 


The Johnstown Opera Company in Penn- 
sylvania is a demonstration of democracy 
at work. All directorial duties fall upon 
Silvio Landino, who sang baritone roles 
in Italy, launching his career in the small 
houses where the community all partici- 
pated. He has taught here thirty-five vears, 
also working in the Bethlehem Steel Com- 
pany. With no outside officers or board, 
all volunteer help, and all roles sung by 
members, the group has to be self-sufficient, 
members selling tickets in the offices, mills, 
and mines where they are employed. One 
opera a year, given two or three times, is 
all they attempt with one rehearsal a week. 
To familiarize opera and give experience 
to the talent which Mr. Landino feels is 
more abundant in America than anywhere 
else, they aim to work hard with almost 
religious enthusiasm and let the success 
follow. 

A great deal of time and effort is spent 
on the dramatic and scenic aspects to cater 
to an increasingly discerning public and to 
develop all talents necessary for convincing 
opera. Many companies include a stage 
director on their staffs. Others prefer to 
toughly stage the action themselves and hire 
a professional just before performance 
time. Even some larger companies do this, 
perhaps saving rehearsal time. 

For instance, Anthony Stivanello, who 
has served several of these groups with 
Conspicuous success, knows the operas by 
memory so that he wastes no time referring 
to the score. He outlines the action and 
then mixes with the chorus, giving indi- 
Vidal instructions as the actual rehearsal 
Progresses. During the show he is on the 
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stage in costume to keep the action moving 
and be ready with cues, even for a nervous 
lead. The confidence this help affords the 
singers and chorus effects a sure and lively 
performance. ; 

A ballet is a luxury many companies 
manage. Sometimes it is hired, but several 
have their affiliated ballet or choreographer 
on the staff. Some use the physical educa- 
tion department of the schools. 

Members of these choruses of from forty 
to 100 are drawn from all walks of life. 
Some are singers and students, but many 
are clerks, factory workers, housewives, 
and professional people. In most groups 
members buy scores and sell tickets; in a 
few the women and occasionally the men 
furnish their own costumes, and one or two 
require soloists and choristers to guarantee 
a number of tickets. 


Ensemble Is Important 


In the amateur company, noticeable at- 
tention is paid to the ensemble. With no 
stars to depend upon, more demands are 
made on the chorus, orchestra, and, espe- 
cially, the conductor. Careful preparation 
is a necessity and arangements for rehear- 
sals of soloists and chorus together are 
no problem, since practically all use local 
talent for leads. On occasion some hire 
stars from professional companies. Only 
one group contacted hires all its soloists 
from outside its ranks. Some engage four 
leads and select smaller parts from among 
chorus members. In most cases, all or 
nearly all the roles are taken by members, 
or selected through community auditions. 
In Flint and Omaha, at least, there are 
soloist members who never sing in the 
chorus. Only a very few pay all the leads, 
most singers being grateful for an appear- 
ance. 

In no instance is money accepted from a 
singer desiring to appear, though he tnay 
be asked to sell tickets. These groups 
afford not only opportunities but coaching 
and rehearsing without extra expense to 
the soloists, or just enough to pay the ac- 
companist. Actual tutoring on the role is 
the work of the singer’s teacher, surpris- 
ingly often not the director, further proof 
of the unselfish spirit that motivates their 
enterprise. 

The Omaha Association for Opera in 
English, organized in Nebraska in 1925, is 
one of several reporting that a following 
was established with difficulty. Most of the 
duties are assumed by Mme. Thea Moeller- 
Herms, teacher of voice and dramatics, who 
sang opera in Europe for twenty years. In 
addition to two or three operas annually, 
each done twice, they give lectures with 
vocal demonstrations. 

A group embued with an abundance of 
missionary spirit is the Columbus Opera 
Club in Ohio, whose motto is, “For no sel- 
fish purpose but to promote and strengthen 
music in our city of Columbus.” Since 
their organization in 1924, they have formed 
under their leadership the La Scala Opera 
Club, the Columbus Grand Opera Company, 
both of which have small solo groups and 
large choruses, and the Civic Opera Com- 
pany, now disbanded. The directors, Ed- 
win Stainbrook and Charlotte Gaines, have 
carefully chosen not only good singers but 
good workers compatible with the group, 
so that some have remained with the club 
since its beginning without dissension, 
though coming from almost every Colum- 
bus studio. 

They started penniless and cleared $240 
on their first performance, done in modern 
style with drapes and lighting. effects. They 
give some concerts to raise sustaining 
funds. Soloists, all from the club, are 
usually presented in only single acts of 
opera, though three works have been given 
in their entirety. Their budget cannot safely 
include an orchestra. Friends co-operate 
backstage when shows are given in school 
buildings. 

Most of these companies came into being 
since 1931. Probably the oldest is the Kan- 
sas City, Missouri, Civic Grand Opera 
Company, organized in 1910 through the 
foresight of Mr. and Mrs. Ottley Crans- 


ton, proprietors of the Cranston School of 
Music. Entirely senarate from the school, 
the company was initiated to promote opera, 
advance culture in the Southwest, and 
serve as an outlet for talent. For instance, 
Marion Talley was discovered in this 
group. 

The Cranstons derive satisfaction from 
their creation but advise that anyone desir- 
ing to make money should stay away from 
amateur opera, this in spite of their evident 
success, for they gave a week of opera 
annually, adding a new one each season, 
until 1938, sometimes engaging a star for 
a role. Usually singers from all local 
studios carry the honors. Their long reper- 
toire is all in English. Lately the program 
has been less strenuous. 

Most companies rent part of the scenery 
and have some made. Occasionally friends 
and members help backstage or students 
form the stage crew, but ordinarily stage 
hands must be hired. Orchestras, from 
twenty-five to forty pieces, are generally 
composed of union musicians from the local 
symphony; a few have access to school 
orchestras. Some must resort to one or 
two pianos where an orchestra cannot be 
afforded or e-ough experienced musicians 
assembled, but such cases are rare. Omaha 
sometimes uses a string quartet, piano, and 
Hammond organ. In Milwaukee, a string 
quintet, clarinet, flute, oboe, and piano are 
combined for small productions, or just a 
trio; the latter, however, would be inade- 
quate unless extremely proficient players 
are available. 

The Euterpe Opera Reading Club in Los 
Angeles, which has been holding its own 
since 1924, chooses to eliminate these pro- 
duction problems by presenting operas in 
concert form—no scenery, seldom costumes, 
and no orchestra, always using English 
translations. They sing eight operas a year 
under the direction of Benjamin Edwards, 
who is also narrator, and hire all leads from 
their own city. This year they are drama- 
tizing some of their presentations. 

A total of at least forty-one different 
grand operas have been produced by the 
groups investigated. Usually two or three 
works are tackled yearly, each given once. 
However, several repeat operas and a few 
have developed a season, presenting one 
newly-learned opera and two from their 
repertoire for as many nights as they can 
sell. 


Music Schools Train for Opera 


Indicative also of opera’s importance are 
the opera-training departments of many 
music schools, where pupils receive instruc- 
tion and gain actual stage experience. Some 
famous schools have had opera on their cur- 
ricula for years; others have recently 
established such courses because American 
training is now the only answer to students. 
Certain colleges and universities have spon- 
sored opera classes. for the benefit of voice 
students, and more are forming them. 

The Louisiana State University at Baton 
Rouge has an excellent group under Dr. 
Willem Van de Wall, dean of the music 
school, and Pasquale Amato, well- known 
operatic baritone. Jamestown College in 
Jamestown, North Dakota, has been pre- 
senting grand opera in English to its town 
of 8,000 for fifteen years. Music lovers 
who might otherwise never hear opera come 
from all over the state. Joseph Black, 
music department head, and Elsa Hottinger, 
voice coach, are in charge. Their present 
project, expanding their field, is a dramati- 
zation of ‘Elijah’. Such school groups 
have the support of the school, use of or- 
chestra and auditorium without cost, and 
cooperation of the physical education de- 
partment for ballet. They can rehearse 
oftener and use students for costumers and 
crew. 

Light opera enters this discussion. Sev- 
eral groups use it to bolster shaky finances. 
A few give it regularly as a part of their 
program, particularly for summer work. 
The Denver Post’s Summer Opera, spon- 
sored to give free opera in the parks, as 
an advertising plan, after two vears of 
grand opera, is presenting such as ‘The 
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Vagabond King’ and ‘The Student Prince’. 
John C. Kendel is the director, while the 
Post handles all business details. A. G. 
Birch, promotion manager and just a news- 
man at heart, advises, “Stay out of it. Too 
darned expensive!” However, this sponsor 
plan is an idea. 

Those who have found satisfaction in 
zealously working for this cause, in partici- 
pating in this operatic renaissance, sin- 
cerely hope that their ventures may serve 
as an inspiration and incentive for new 
leaders. The time may come when opera 
will be a matter of civic pride, when some 
one of the many plans offered by prominent 
individuals and groups will be adopted, so 
that small, moderate-sized, and then pro- 
fessional large theatres will form proving 
grounds and stepping stones for the singers 
of America, whose right to develop is in- 
herent in the democracy we are fighting to 
perpetuate. 


Opera Goes On Tour 
(Continued from page 146) 
narrator, after the manner of Thornton 
Wilder’s ‘Our Town’, to bridge the scenic 

gaps and the rapidly moving action. 

The members of the miniature troupe 
are John Tyres (Figaro), Helen van Loon 
(Susanna), Allan Stewart (Basilio), John 
McCrae (The Count), Vera Weikel 
(Cherubino), Gertrude Gibson (Count- 
ess) and Daviod Otto who takes the part 
of Antonio in addition to his role as nar- 
rator and general head of the company. 
None of them is over thirty. Max Walmer 
supplies the orchestral score from the pic.no. 
The troupe carries no theatrical trapping 
which cannot be got into a suitcase and 
their production, which had the musical 
supervision of Albert Stoessel, gives the 
general impression of a modern Broadway 
theatrical. 


Junior Programs 


Junior Programs, Inc., a non-profit or- 
ganization which devotes itself to produc- 
ing, with its own companies of adult pro- 
fessional artists, operas, ballets and plays 
designed especially for youthful audiences, 
developed from a small department of the 
National Music League, and in its first 
five seasons of touring, its opera com- 
pany alone gave 400 performances in over 
200 cities from New York to California. 
Its audiences, ranging from elementary 
school children to college groups, totalled 
almost a million, who paid from 15 cents 
to 50 cents to attend a professional pres- 
entation, complete with scenery, costumes 
and lighting effects, but with piano ac- 
companiment instead of orchestra. 

Two of its original touring group, Jo- 
sephine Antoine and John Gurney, are now 
members of the Metropolitan Opera. The 
experience of touring, giving five or six 
performances a week for twenty-eight to 
fifty weeks in every kind of auditorium, 
is, of course, an invaluable one to young 
artists. Junior Programs’ operas have all 
been sung in English, and included not only 
Hansel and Gretel’ but also “The Bumble 
Bee Prince’ by Rimsky-Korsakoff, (Eng- 
lish libretto by Marion Farquhar from the 
original ‘Tsar Saltan’), and ‘Jack and the 
Beanstalk’ by Louis Gruenberg and John 
Erskine. Musical directors for the produc- 
tions were Rudolf Thomas, Isaac Van 
Grove, Frank St. Leger, and Gregory Ash- 
man. The stage director, Saul Lancourt, 
has insisted on an equal emphasis on act- 
ing as on musicianship. 

During the 1940-41 season, Junior Pro- 
grams combined some of its singers, danc- 
ers and actors in a production of ‘The Ad- 
ventures of Marco Polo’ which will have 
had over 200 performances by the end of 
May. The music was specially composed 
by Margaret Carlisle and is based on an- 
cient Italian and Mongolian themes. 

Mrs. Dorothy L. McFadden, founder and 
president of Junior Programs, Inc., de- 


clares that the organization is constantly 
looking for possible new opera libretti 
suitable for a small cast and a very young 
audience, but of high musical standards. 
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FouR ARTS 


In Her Costume for the 
Current Film Version of 
‘The Chocolate Soldier’, 
Risé Stevens Views Nikol 
Schattenstein's Concep- 
tion of Her Octavian 

Lotte Lehmann as the 

Russian Painter, Nikol 

Schattenstein, Sees Her 

in the Role of the 

Marschallin 


THE THREE LADIES 
OF 'ROSENKAVALIER' 
MEET ON CANVAS 





Carolyn McKenzie 


Only Eight Hours of Sittings Were Necessary for Ai ‘ 

Milner Benedict to Produce in Oils the Youth and Friedrich Schorr of _the Metropolitan and the 

Charm of Eleanor Steber, the ‘Rosenkavalier' Sophie Portrait of Him Painted by E. Weber Fiilép, 
Noted Austrian Artist 





William Primrose Takes Time out Between Concerts to 
Sit for Vittorio Borriello 





Wir - Fred Hamilton 
The Beginning of a Ceramic Portrait of Bidu Sayéo by the Noted Ceramic Ellen Ballon, Her Sculptured Likeness and the American Sculptor Who 
Sculptor, Waylande Gregory Produced the Bust, Sally Ryan 
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it was so far as she was concerned. She 
had Brignoli, a tenor of great note in 
his best estate, with her then; it was his 
first appearance in “grand English 
opera”. William Castle, Zelda Seguin 
and Alonzo E. Stoddard as well, and 
Achille Tomasi as the conductor. 

The repertoire of that season was a 
fair sample of Abbott eclecticism. There 
were ‘Roméo et Juliette’, for the first 
time in English; ‘Il Trovatore’, ‘Rigo- 
letto’", ‘Faust’, ‘Carmen’ and ‘Lucia di 
Lammermoor’; also ‘Mignon’, ‘Martha’, 
‘The Bohemian Girl’, ‘Maritana’, ‘The 
Daughter of the Regiment’, ‘The Merry 


Wives of Windsor’, ‘The Chimes of 
Normandy’, ‘The Pearl of Brazil’, 
‘Lalla Rookh’, ‘The Lover’s Pilgrim- 


age’ and, of course, ‘Paul and Virginia’. 
Her 1879-80 tour had been set down as 
the “most successful season of opera 
ever given in America”. 

If this was not the goal of Abbott 
when she was a child in Peoria, it may 
well be that she did more good by car- 
rying opera in English to myriad folk 
all the way from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific. She was thus no unimportant 
stepping stone, building better than she 
knew. And at no small cost; she had a 
hard row to hoe and only courage and 
more courage got her away from the 
humble home of her father, a violin 
teacher, where she declared she “would 
be a great artist” and “a queen of song” 
to the scenes of her studies in Europe. 
A wandering singer that far, Kellogg 
helped her on to New York, where, 
after working in a church choir, she 
was given funds to go to Milan and 
Paris. Long afterward Kellogg wrote 
thet Abbott “did appalling things with 
her art”; she is said to have interpo- 
lated ‘Nearer, My God, to Thee’ in 
‘Faust’! This in Italy! In any event, 
she was inclined to be puffed up over 
her successes, even to the point of ex- 
aggerating her achievements as a 
money-maker, and she did carry her 
ideas of purifying the stage in general 
and opera librettos in particular to the 
point of absurdity. Nevertheless, give 
her credit, and then a little more credit, 
for furthering the cause of opera in the 
vernacular. 

Jeanette Thurber and English Opera 

Abbott was still trouping when the 
brightest of all the visions in this category 
came into the mind of Mrs. Francis B. 





Dick Johnson 


Ellison Van Hoose as 
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Recollections of Opera in Englis.. 


Thurber, who is still living. Her vision, 
as fine as fine could be, was the founding 
of an institution of prospective national 
scope and influence, the American Opera 
Company, with a conservatory of music 
and a ballet school as feeders. The death 
knell of the Academy of Music had been 
sounded, the Metropolitan had gone Ger- 
man-wise, traditional Italian opera seemed 
to have faded into the offing. So why was 
not this a good time to launch an English 
ship on the ever-uncertain operatic sea? 
With the great Theodore Thomas in the 
conductor’s chair and ‘Die Widespaensti- 
ger Zaehmung’ given its first American 
hearing as ‘The Taming of the Shrew’, 
which indeed it was, the launching, on Jan. 


Mockridge, a debutant, as Eric, and by 
‘Lohengrin’, since these works offered the 
greatest difficulties in production. But they 
were, of course, labors of love on the part 
of Thomas, who rejoiced that he could do 
more for Wagner than had been vouch- 
safed him at the epoch-making May fes- 
tival of 1882. Thomas had a notably effi- 
cient orchestra, as he naturally would, at 
his command; there was a very large cho- 
rus, with fresh young voices. A full corps 
de ballet, 135 dancers, if I remember 
rightly, did itself proud and the scenery 
and costumes were along the lines of true 
splendor. 

And yet, before the Ides of March came 
around it was plain to seen that, with all 





Clarence Whitehill 


as Telramund 


4, 1886, was marked by proper éclat. I 
was not there for the very good reason 
that ‘Die Meistersinger’ was being intro- 
duced to the New World at the Metropoli- 
tan the same evening. But I heard a repe- 
tition of ‘The Shrew’ with the same cast. 
The performance, with Pauline L’Alle- 
mand making her American debut as 
Katharine, was an excellent one, but there 
was no great amount of enthusiasm over 
the Goetz opera itself. A better choice for 
the start of such an inspired venture might 
have been made. 

The American Opera Co. Repertoire 

Followed immediately, for the inaugural 
plan was repertoire, ‘Orpheus and Eury- 
dice’ for “the first time in its entirety since 
1863”. Next ‘Lohengrin’, not heard before 
in English. This with William Candidus in 
the title role; Emma Juch joining the 
forces as Elsa, Alonzo E. Stoddard as 
Telramund, Héléne Hastreiter as Ortrud, 
and Myron W. Whitney spreading his 
wings far wider than he had been per- 
mitted to do in the Boston Ideals. Then 
‘The Magic Flute’, ‘The Merry Wives of 
Windsor’, ‘The Flying Dutchman’, ‘Lak- 
mé’ and ‘The Marriage of Jeannette’—the 
last named coupled with the ballet, ‘Sylvia’ 
of Delibes. L’Allemande had the title role 
in ‘Lakmé’, an American premiere, Cadi- 
dus was Gerald, ‘Stoddard was Nilakan- 
tha, and Jessie Bartlett Davis was Mallika. 

The local record of the American Opera 
Company’s first, and last as it proved, 
season is interesting. Here it is: 

‘Orpheus and Eurydice’, thirteen times ; 
‘Lakmé’, eleven times; ‘Lohengrin’, ten 
times; ‘The Merry Wives of Windsor’, 
nine times; ‘The Flying Dutchman’, seven 
times; ‘The Taming of the Shrew’, five 
times; ‘The Magic Flute’, five times ; ‘The 
Marriage of Jeannette’ and ‘Sylvia’, five 
times. 

I heard all of these operas and they 
stand out in my memory as well worth 
while, some of them supremely so, I was 
particularly struck by the excellence of 
‘The Flying Dutchman’, with William 
Ludwig as the sea-wanderer and Whitney 


Orville Harrold 
as Rodolfo 


Thomas Chalmers 
as Jack Rance 


its high purpose, the scheme was not work- 
ing out. Much blame was placed on the 
failure of the enterprise to keep its busi- 
ness feet on the ground, but the fault lay 
with a combination of circumstances. What 
a pity! 


The National Opera Company 

True, the ship was not wrecked beyond 
hope. As the National Opera Company it 
put to sea again the following season and 
in the course of its brief stay at the Metro- 
politan Opera House it distinguished it- 
self on March 14, 1887, by presenting Ru- 
binstein’s: ‘Nero’ for the first time on 
American soil. Done into reasonably good 
English by John P. Jackson, this opera 
was a grand sight to behold, and the per- 
formance, conducted enthusiastically by 
Thomas, went very well. Candidus was a 
good Nero and like credit is due Ludwig 
as Julius Vindex, Bertha Pierson as Pop- 
paea and Emma Juch as Chrysa. But 
‘Nero’ did not hit it off with the public, 
despite its pretty fair degree of musical 
merit and its glorious feast for the eye. 
Nor did the season’s other additions to the 
repertoire of the reorganized company fare 
as well as they deserved. ‘Faust’, with Juch 
as an excellent Marguerite, was made the 
more appealing by the restoration of the 
spectacular Walpurgis Night scene. “The 
Huguenots’ was allotted finer scenery and 
costumes than it had known before in New 
York. ‘Aida’ was likewise splendiferous, 
‘Martha’ and ‘Galatea’ of Massé had their 
innings and there were beautiful produc- 
tions of ‘Coppelia’ and Rubinstein’s ‘Bal 
Costumé’. There was the will to win, but 
the ship went on the rocks once more, and 
this time to pieces. Again, what a pity! 

All that could be salvaged from the sec- 
ond wreck went into the Emma Juch Eng- 
lish Opera Company in the early part of 
the season of 1889-90. And as for that, 
‘Der Trompeter von Sackingen’, done 
into English as a novelty, will serve for 
the record. 

On to 1897. I notice that on occasion 
Maestro Salmaggi has laid claim to the 
honor of the initial opera at the minimum 


Henry W. Savage 
below that figure at the American 
Theater. This theater, at the corner of 
Eighth Avenue and Forty-second Street, 
with entrances on three thoroughfares, had 
been built a few years before. When EI- 
liott Zborowski bought it, he and Mr. Sav- 
age decided that the seating capacity of 
1,900 was warrant for a top figure of 
seventy-five cents for the orchestra stalls. 
Beginning on Christmas of 1897, and for 
more than one season, there was grand 
opera within the reach of all. 


figure. But actually 


went 


Savage Company at the American 

To be sure, this educational enterprise 
was inaugurated with ‘The Queen’s Lace 
Handkerchief’, which is operetta Strauss 
rather than music drama Strauss; but ‘Il 
Trovatore’, with the ever-reliable Grace 
Golden as Leonora, came on the next week 
and held the ground for a fortnight. Think 
of a “run” of this old Verdi opera! Then 
the undertaking soared to “Faust’, two 
weeks of it. ‘Carmen’ came along; like- 
wise ‘Pagliacci’, ‘Cavalleria Rusticana’, 
‘Mignon’, ‘Martha’, ‘The Lily of Killarney’, 
‘Maritana’, ‘Fra Diavolo’ and ‘The Bohe- 
mian Girl’, As time went on ‘Aida’ was 
added, with Yvonne de Treville in the title 
role; Joseph F. Sheehan as Radames; Liz- 
zie MacNichol as Amneris; W. G. Stew- 
art as Amonasro, and Herbert Wither- 
speon as Ramfis; ‘Romeo and Juliet’, with 
William Lavin and de Treville; ‘La Bo- 
héme’, ‘Rigoletto’, ‘Lurline’, ‘La Gioconda’, 
‘The Merry Wives of Windsor’, ‘The 
Daughter of the Regiment’, ‘Lucia di Lam- 


mermoor’, ‘The Barber of Seville’, ‘Die 
Meistersinger’, ‘At the Lower Harbor’, 
‘Tannhauser’, ‘Der Freischiitz’ and ‘La 


Travata’. All these sandwiched in between 
a dozen or so of the best of Europe’s op- 
erettas, which was all right with a steady 
stream of regular patrons, who felt that 
they really “knew” Sheehan, de Treville, 
and so on. 

‘Die Meistersinger’ at a bargain may not 
sound quite right, and yet even I, a well- 
seasoned Metropolitanite, derived no small 
amount of pleasure out of this Wagner on 
a relatively small scale. The more so as 
I was putting a younger lad through his 
operatic sprouts and anything was a fresh 
joy to him. The cast had some measure of 
competence. Baron Berthald was Walther, 
William Mertens, Hans Sachs; de Tre- 
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ville, Eva, and Marie Mattfeld, Magda- 
lena. Best of all in that Savage period, 
which lasted until May 26, 1901, I liked 
‘La Bohéme. I have heard many better per- 
formances, but somehow that first impres- 
sion lingers. This opera was still a 
stranger to the Metropolitan, as was also 
the translated ‘A Basso Porto’ of Spinelli, 
brought forward quite vividly with Selma 
Kronold as Maria and William Pruette as 
Cecillo. A long and honorable record, this 
Savage one, and in all probability a big 
breeder of eventual frequenters of the Met- 
ropolitan. 


English Opera at. Metropolitan 


But Mr. Savage did not let his reputa- 
tion as an impresario rest on these modest 
laurels. His ambition grew to the point 
where, with a matter of only six months 
of rest from his labors, he was hand in 
hand with Maurice Grau and Frank W. 
Sanger for a preliminary season of about 
eleven weeks of “grand” on a grander 
scale at the Metropolitan. In the opening 
‘Faust’ Clarence Whitehill made his bow, 
appearing with Sheehan and Phoebe Stra- 
kosch. For the rest it was a season of 
repetitions, with the exception of the ‘Es- 
meralda’ of A. Goring Thomas, which I 
had heard in London, where it was more 
of a hit as a veritable English opera. Here, 
Georgianna Barnes had the title role and 
William Ludwig was Claude Frollo. 

The sensation of the season was the ‘de- 
but of Fanchon Thompson, as Carmen, but 
not with the success this over-heralded 
American singer had counted upon. In the 
middle of the third act of Bizet's master- 
piece she fled from the stage in tears. 
“You must excuse me,” she said. “I have 
done all I can; I can sing no more.” Later 
in the season she pulled herself together 
and sang Yum Yum in ‘The Mikado’ and 
Lola in ‘Cavalleria Rusticana’. Zelie de 
Lussan had been the earlier Carmen and 
was also the Mignon to the Wilhelm 
Meister of Lloyd d’Aubigné. For the rest, 


‘Aida’ gave the much-talked-of Minnie 
Tracy her debut in the title role, Grace 
Van Studdiford hers as Martha and Wil- 
liam Paul his as Tannhauser. 

No money in this for Savage, but, un- 
daunted, he went on climbing the operatic 
heights. Only he was done with the reper- 
toire idea. It was one thing at a time from 
then on. Heinrich Conried had dropped 
a bomb on quiet Bayreuth on the Christ- 
mas Eve of 1903, by producing ‘Parsifal’ 
at the Metropolitan, for the first time out- 
side of the sacred precincts; so, the coast 
being clear legally, if perhaps not morally, 
why not do Wagner’s swan song in Eng- 
lish? Asked of himself, Savage was not 
long in answering this question himself. 
Before the Metropolitan opened its next 
season his ‘Parsifal’ had made an au- 
spicious start in Boston, with a lengthy 
engagement in New York and a tour of 
the country to follow. In a single season 
it had 127 performances, more than the 
total in all countries in German for the 
same period. Savage really did himself 
proud with this ‘Parsifal’. His was a her- 
culean task well mastered and the per- 
formances made a profound impression on 
the multitude, which was something. The 
admirable work of Putnam Griswold was 
no small factor in this impression and led 
up to his career as a court singer at the 
Royal Opera in Berlin and his subsequent 
addition to the Metropolitan ranks. 


‘Parsifal’ and ‘Madame Butterfly’ 


My recollection is that ‘Parsifal’ held its 
own for two seasons. In any event, late in 
1906, the Savage Opera Company gave 
‘Madame Butterfly’ a Washington tryout 
and, all going well at the Capital, the Puc- 
cini opera came up to the Garden in New 
York on the long chance that another 
operatic miracle might happen. It did; 
and ‘Butterfly’ had been going along 
steadily for nearly three months when the 
Metropolitan got around to it as a novelty. 
From New York the company journeyed 
in a special train to Vancouver with the 
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result that well-nigh 200 performances 
made an all-time grand opera record. 

Savage did very well, indeed, by this 
opera, better than, as in the case of ‘Par- 
sifal’, most at that time were prepared to 
expect. The Hungarian singer Elza Sza- 
mosy was a Cio-Cio-San to reckon with, 
and Joe Sheehan rose quite high above his 
American Theater days as Pinkerton. 
There were alternate singers, of course, 
Florence Easton and Francis Maclennan 
among them, and the average was good. 

And still an unscaled peak. Savage sim- 
ply could not keep his eyes off Wagner’s 
stupendous tetralogy, nothing less. With 
new English text by Charles Henry Melt- 
zer under way, he thought he could man- 
age it, give him time, and piece by piece. 
But he never went beyond a production 
of ‘Die Walkuere’, which I did not hear, 
as it ran its course out of town. He later 
produced Puccini’s ‘The Girl of the Golden 
West’ with an admirable company singing 
in English, 

Came at length the Aborns, Milton and 
Sargent, with their mind fixed, too, on the 
‘Ring’. That was a wild dream of their 
season at the Century in the Autumn of 
1913 and ‘Parsifal’ along with it. The 
Aborns had given cheap opera on the road 
and, like Savage, had a craving to rise 
above it. They gave ‘Tales of Hoffmann’ 
a two-weeks run; they had Lois Ewell, 
Elizabeth Amsden, Kathleen Howard, 
Morgan Kingston, Alfred Kauffman and 
Thomas Chalmers as members of their 
company. But a stretch of thirty-one weeks 
at the Century ended in a huge loss of 
money and unfulfilled promise of Wag- 
nerian music drama. The company sang a 
few weeks the following season and then 
went to Chicago where it was shortly dis- 
banded. 

Of the Metropolitan’s efforts to do its 
bit, all that needs to be said of the World 
War I is that the best was made of ex- 
tremely unfortunate circumstances. The 
decision to do away with performances in 
German, this all of a sudden shortly before 
the season was to open in 1917, found the 
house facing a real emergency. 


World War and Opera in English 


Sad enough to relate, the cause of opera 
in English was not advanced materially 
thereby. It may even have been retarded, 
for the vernacular, as it crossed the foot- 
lights, was of scant benefit. I remember 


with particular pleasure only Weber’s 
‘Oberon’; Paul Althouse had the title 
role, Rosa Ponselle was Rezia and Gio- 


vanni Martinelli was the Huon. This, an 
opera with an original English text, was 
a most appropriate revival. And I did like 
Liszt’s ‘Saint Elizabeth’, an oratorio turned 
opera. Florence Easton gave a _ notable 
portrait of the saintly woman with Clar- 
ence Whitehill as the Landgrave Lud- 
wig. Fourteen months later there was a 
‘Parsifal’, below Metropolitan standard, 
with a carefully-prepared new text by 
Henry E. Krehbiel, long an advocate of 
opera in English. Orville Harrold ap- 
peared as Parsifal; Matzenauer as Kun- 
dry, Whitehill as Amfortas and Didur as 
Klingsor. In years to come the Metropoli- 
tan did rather better with ‘The Bartered 
Bride’, an easier job. 

The Metropolitan chapter of opera writ- 
ten to English texts is still unfinished. 
From ‘The Pipe of Desire’ by Frederick 
S. Converse, with its American-born cast 
including Homer, Martin and Whitehill, 
down to today, the plan has resulted in no 
work of permanent consequence. But the 
idea that led to the formation of the So- 
ciety for the Promotion of Opera in Eng- 
lish is by no means moribund. Each step 
in the long list of vain strivers for popular 
favor, now gathering dust on the Metro- 
politan’s shelves, has made the road easier 
for the next comer, and maybe for one as 
yet unborn but destined to find in our own 
Southwest inspiration for an epic music 
drama as heroic in character as ‘Der Ring 
des Nibelungen’: Who knows? 

There is a limit to everything in length. 
So I have not gone back of my own time; 
to, say, that performance of ‘The Magic 
Flute’ at the Park in 1833, to interesting 
early attempts to interpret for the people 
such operas as ‘Il Barbiere di Siviglia’, 
‘Robert le Diable’, ‘Der Freischiitz’, ‘Fide- 
lio’, ‘La Cenerentola’ and ‘La Sonnam- 
bula’. ‘Fidelio’, I find, actually had a run 
of fourteen consecutive nights. Later there 





GIVE KAZZE WORKS 





Music by Philadelphian Performed at 
Art Alliance Concert 

PHILADELPHIA, Feb. 3.—Works of 
Louis Kazze, local pianist-composer and 
director of Music at Overbrook High 
School, were per- 
formed at the Phil- 
adelphia Art A\li- 
ance on Jan. 27, 
the program com- 
prising piano pieces 
and songs. Part 
ipating were Mar- 
jorie Maytrott, so- 
prano,and the com- 
poser. 

A suite from a 
ballet ‘Panar’, was 
the major piano of- 
fering and other 
keyboard items in- 
cluded ‘Sweet Sixteen in Eight Moods,’ 
theme and variations; ‘Rondo in the 
Style of a Cake-Walk’, ‘Prelude’, and 
‘Waltz’. With Mr. Kazze at the piano, 
Miss Maytrott sang three songs, ‘Anna- 
bel Lee’, ‘Thou Wouldst Be Loved ?’ and 
‘Eldorado’, to poems by Edgar Allan 
Poe; an aria from a setting of the 
twenty-ninth Psalm; ‘Little Chillun’ to 
text by William Hamilton, and other 
works. Ww. 5. 





Louis Kazze 


was ‘Mefistofele’, with Marie Roze, | 
think. Not forgetting “Charlie” Dilling- 
ham’s big idea, which never got beyond 
that stage. He was to do ‘Der Rosenkava- 
lier’ on a grand scale, but the figures grew 
too big for him. 

I have only sought to prove that opera 
in English, for which Addison made a plea 
to his generation, has a past of no incon- 
siderate proportions; on the whole, it has 
been accorded more than the “fair break” 
the Tribune, some years ago, said had been 
denied. 

And for what good? True, opera in Eng- 
lish is still without a home on our soil. 
There is not even an approach to a foot- 
hold on a permanent basis save in Phila- 
delphia, where ‘Der Rosenkavalier’ and 
‘Pelléas et Mélisande’ have lent zest to a 
fair start. Yet I believe that all these 
things of the past, heart-breaking failures 
and successes alike, have worked together 
for the good of a posterity still in the fu- 
ture. Nothing is lost that makes for a firm 
foundation. 

But if a noble edifice is ever to rise from 
that foundation there must be an end to 
“English as she is spoke” on the operatic 
stage. Translating ‘La donne e mobile’ as 
‘Now shines the Lady Moon’ may have 
served as a Victorian Age sop to prudish 
females who got their opera mainly 
through sheet music on a piano rack. But 
that sort of thing simply will not go these 
days. It is up to translators to make sense 
and then to singers to utter the words 
clearly. As things have been thus far, I 
am free to confess that, with one exception, 
an opera translated into English has been 
scarcely more understandable to me than 
if it were let alone. That was Savage's 
bargain performance of ‘La Bohéme’, now 
in the dim past. 


MUSIC IN WASHINGTON 








Moore and Pons, Busch and Serkin 
Welcomed in Recitals 


WasHINcTON, D. C., Feb. 5.—In re- 
cent recitals staged by Dorothy Hodg- 
kin Dorsey, Grace Moore, assisted by 
Isaac Van Grove, pleased her large 
audience with a program made up of 
request selections. Lily Pons provided 
runs, trills and thrills in a program fea- 
tured by the opera arias for which she 
is famous. 

At the Library of Congress Adolph 
Busch, violinist,and Rudolf Serkin, pian- 
ist, gave another of their extraordinary 
recitals on Jan. 19. Mozart, Brahms and 
Schubert works were played. J. W. 
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vintage were Bloch’s ‘Vagabond’; Barber’s 
‘Daisies’ ; Howe’s ‘When I Died in Berners 
Street’; Thompson’s ‘Some One’; and the 
two Naginski songs. One wishes that 
Mme. Maximovitch could have included 
more Ives songs, but, on the whole her 
choice was well-balanced and inclusive. 


Vladimir Horowitz, Pianist 
Carnegie Hall, Jan. 30, evening: 
‘The Star-Spangled Banner’....Key-Horowitz 
Four Sonatas: Allegro, Allegro assai, Al- 
legro moderato, Presto.............. Scarlatti 
Polonaise-Fantaisie, Op. 61; Two Mazur- 
kas, Op. 63, F Minor and C Sharp Minor; 


Scherzo in B Minor, Op. 20.......... Chopin 
See Eee, GO, Go acc cccapeceeccss Prokofieff 
Sonetto del Petrarca, Pe, BGs iccccecncss Liszt 
Marche Militaire.............. Schubert-Tausig 


For the first time in his history in so far 
as this city is concerned, at any rate, Mr. 
Horowitz permitted the stage to be peopled 
by a supplementary audience at a recital, 
which was done out of compliment to the 
service men. A hundred or more soldiers 
and sailors had responded to the invitation 
of the New York City Defense Committee 
to be present as guests and they formed a 
khaki-and-blue background for the pianist 
in conventional black and the black grand 
piano. The auditorium had been sold out 
for months and all the standee space was 
avidly bought up. 

It was an evening of memorable piano 
playing, and the enthusiasm of the audi- 
ence mounted to a very high pitch even 
though the program itself had few of the 
earmarks of the customary Horowitz pro- 
gram, containing, as it did, but few famil- 
iar numbers. After the Liszt ‘Sonetto del 
Petrarca’ Milton Cross, representing NBC, 
came out on the stage and announced that 
as a personal tribute to President Roose- 
velt on his birthday Mr. Horowitz would 
dedicate the remainder of his program, 
which meant that the printed list would be 
extended, to the ‘March of Dimes’ cam- 
paign for the fund especially close to the 
President’s heart, by broadcasting it. 
Thereupon Mr. Horowitz played the listed 
Marche Militaire, the Brahms Waltz in A 
Flat and his own fantasia on ‘Carmen’ 
themes, adding as his one and only encore 
Chopin’s C Sharp Minor Waltz. 

Needless to say, the climax of the eve- 
ning for sheer breath-taking excitement 
over fabulous technical feats came with the 
pianist’s ‘Carmen’ transcription, but noth- 
ing of more exquisite beauty was offered 
than the finely polished performances of 
the four Scarlatti sonatas, in C Minor, No. 
406, F Major, No. 384, A Major, No. 483, 
and A Major, No. 395, which were invested 
with the most ingratiating harpsichordal 
charm of effect. Similarly, the two Chopin 
mazurkas emerged as perfectly propor- 
tioned miniatures of beautiful tinting, 
while, on the other hand, the Scherzo 
lacked a measure of the sardonic dramatic 
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Gyorgy Sandor Vladimir Horowitz 


element in the main part and of the aspir- 
ing lyricism of the middle section. 

The Prokofieff sonata, which came as a 
novelty to the great majority of the audi- 
ence, revealed the composer as one who 
has definitely crystallized his technical 
avenues of expression and reached the 
point where he can use them without any 
suggestion of the self-consciousness in- 
evitable in the earlier stages of evolution 
of such an individualist. Though it may 
seem a contradiction in terms, his employ- 
ment of acute dissonance, polyharmony, 
polytonality, or whatever device, seems to 
have taken on a certain mellowness, though 
not at the expense of the characteristic 
Prokofieff piquancy. Of the four move- 
ments the first, structurally compact in its 
sonata-form framework, and the second, of 
typical Prokofieffian march physiognomy, 
are by far the most intriguing. The third 
is a slow waltz of vague contour, and the 
fourth is a rondo, which harks back the- 
matically to the first. According to the 
informative Olin Downes notes, the work 
was published last year in Russia. 

Mr. Horowitz played the sonata with the 
most perfervid conviction and the most 
searching illumination and received a 
tumultuous demonstration of applause at 
its conclusion. The Liszt sonnet was then 
made a vehicle for sensuous beauty of tone 
and not permitted to sound too obvibus to 
the modernistically attuned ear, while not 
only the Tausig elaborations but also some 
added Horowitz hurdles in the Schubert 
Marche Militaire were negotiated as if 
they were the merest child’s play. oat 


Gyorgy Sandor, Pianist 
Town Hall, Jan. 29, evening: 
Organ Chorale—Prelude, ‘Come, Redeemer 


GE CT a sacave cicerecsesene’ Bach - Busoni 
Chromatic Fantasy and Fugue.......... Bach 
Sonata in C Minor, Op. 111......... Beethoven 
Scherzo in E. Mimor.........0.00. Mendelssohn 
Andante Spianato and Polonaise....... Chopin 
SE tL - Reeeerre Rubinstein 
, EOE yee es Ravel 
‘Suggestion diabolique’............... Prokofieff 
‘Valse oubliée’;Rhapsody No. 6........... Liszt 


The exceeding lightness of wrist and 
amazing agility of finger with which 
Gyorgy Sandor played the Mendelssohn E 
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Minor Scherzo and the Staccato Etude by 
Rubinstein made these pieces two of the 
most delectable features of the program of 
the young Hungarian pianist’s third annual 
recital in this city. To the fascination ex- 
erted by dexterity of this sort applied 
along with such sensitive responsiveness to 
the spirit of the music as was exhibited the 
audience reacted demonstratively. In par- 
ticular, the Rubinstein etude, whose 
reaches are prohibitive for most hands at 
the requisite speed, exerted an almost in- 
toxicating effect. 

Technical prowess of the same calibre 
animated by great dash and abandon gave 
to the Liszt rhapsody a performance of 
vivid color and exciting brilliance after a 
gracefully lilting delivery of the ‘Valse 
oubliée’. The Chopin polonaise was played 
with a well-paced rhythmic propulsion that 
prevented it from sounding too repetitious 
and its preluding Andante, with a beautiful 
quality of singing tone if with too much 
plasticity to accord due recognition to the 
“spianato” designation. 

The Chopin touch and the Chopin ap- 
proach in general, however, had been em- 
ployed in the earlier classics as well to the 
serious detriment especially of the Bach- 
Busoni chorale-prelude and the variations 
of the Beethoven sonata. In neither move- 
ment of the Opus 111 was the real essence 
of the music convincingly penetrated, nor 
was the loftiness of its architecture per- 
suasively envisaged. It would seem that 
the question of characteristic style is one 
that remains to be mastered more com- 
pletely by the pianist. The fugue of the 
Chromatic Fantasy and Fugue, played with 
a firm structural grasp and consistently de- 
veloped climactic effect, was the most com- 
pletely satisfying of the classical works. 
The audience, made up largely of the re- 
citalist’s compatriots, was enthusiastic in 
its applause throughout the evening. C. 


Mina Hager, Mezzo-Soprano 


Robert Wallenborn, accompanist. 
Town Hall, Jan. 26, evening: 

: tf — eres Pergolesi-Stock 

‘Dichterliebe’ (Complete. Sung without Pause) 

Schumann 

‘When I Bring You 

Young Gentleman’; 


The 


‘The Player Queen’; 
Colored Toys’; “To a 


‘Vanity’; ‘War’; ‘Berceuse de Guerre, 1918’ 
Carpenter 

‘Tre Canzoni’; ‘Donna Lombarda’; ‘La Pri- 
gioniera’; ‘La Pesca dell’Anello’....Respighi 


Miss Hager has not sung in New York 
for nearly a decade but the artistic sensi- 
bilities of her performance are remembered, 
Once more she captured her audience by 
her musicianly understanding and impres- 
sive projection of her songs. The opening 
item in three sections, ‘Largo’, ‘Allegretto’ 
and ‘Andante con Grazia’ was divided 
among three sections of the hymn from 
the Roman ritual. These were perhaps the 
best thing the artist did during the evening 
and had genuine religious feeling and exal- 
tation, 

Occasional performances of the ‘Dicter- 
liebe’ by a woman only tend to strengthen 
the idea that the cycle as a whole is man’s 
province. Certain numbers, notably the 
early ones such as ‘Im Wunderschénen 
Monat Mai’ and ‘Die Rose, die Lilie’ were 
beautifully delivered, but the content of ‘Ich 
Grolle Nicht’ escaped the singer. In any 
case, sixteen songs, not all of them the 
composer’s best, sung without pause, make 
a somewhat trying experience. 

The Carpenter songs, in which Miss 
Hager has specialized, were of varied in- 
terest. The first of the group, to a poem of 
Yates, was excellent. The two short bits 
from ‘Improving Songs for Anxious Chil- 
dren’ were the best, musically, and were 
cleverly done. The other songs were less 
interesting. The Respighi songs were dig- 
nified and impressive and interesting. They 
were well received. Much of the time the 
audience was roused to prolonged applause. 
Mr. Wallenborn’s accompaniments were of 
unusual deftness. 


Artur Schnabel Continues with 
New Friends 


New Friends of Music, Inc., Series. 
Town Hall, Jan. 25, afternoon: 
Sonata in E Flat, Op. 122; March in E; 


Allegretto in GC Minor; ‘Valses Nobles’, Op. 
77; Sonata in B Flat (posthumous) 
Schubert 
Schubert’s Sonata in E Flat, Op. 122, is 
not one of the greatest. Neither in material 
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nor in structural scope is it to be likened to 
such master works as the B Flat Sonata 
which concluded this program. And yet, 
as if for that very reason, Mr. Schnabel 
played this more or less conventional son- 
ata with an affection which made every bar 
magical. He kept a delicate balance be- 


tween melodic strands and accompaniment 
(Continued on page 265) 
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Damrosch Honored on Birthday 





Two Testimonial Events Mark 
His Ejightieth Anniversary— 
Plaque Is Dedicated at Metro- 
politan Opera by Guild and 
American Academy Holds Din- 
ner in Tribute to Its President 


R. WALTER DAMROSCH was 

honored on his eightieth birthday, 
Jan. 30, at two testimonial events. In 
the afternoon in the buffet restaurant at 
the Metropolitan Opera House a plaque 
was unveiled and dedicated to him, by 
the Metropolitan Opera Guild. In_the 
evening a dinner in his honor was given 
by the American Academy of Arts and 
Letters, of which he is president. 


At the dinner he received a hand- 
somely bound volume specially produced 
for him by 150 eminent writers and 
artists who are members either of the 
academy or of its parent organization, 
the National Institute of Arts and 
Letters. Each contributed an original 
essay, a poem, a drawing, a lithograph 
in honor of Dr. Damrosch. 

The presentation was made by Arthur 
Train, lawyer and author, president of 
the National Institute, who said: 

“It is not a man’s age that is to his 
credit, but what he has done and what he 
is. That our president of the academy is 
strong, vigorous and even athletic is shown 
by the weight of laurels, medals and other 
honors that he bears so gracefully and un- 
der which lesser men would stagger or 
sink back into self-complacency. 

“Hence, it is only natural that we, your 
associates, should wish on this occasion 
to show you some tangible evidence of our 
gratitude, our admiration, our loyalty and 
our deep affection. We know that there 
is nothing we can do, nothing that we can 
give you, which will add to the distinction 
that is already yours. So instead of pre- 
senting you with a silver tea service, a 
bust of Mozart, a bronze elephant or a 
house on Fifth Avenue, we decided on 
something which at least could not be 
duplicated—a book of which there should 
be but one edition and a single copy, to 
which each of your fellow members should 
contribute something of himself, of verse 
or prose, of music or of art. Like our- 
selves its pages are a motley collection of 
eccentrics, some of them wise and some 
of them foolish, but all bound together 
in our common devotion to you.” 

Deems Taylor acted as master of 
ceremonies. Dr. William Lyon Phelps, 
secretary of the academy, was one of 
the speakers. Dr. Damrosch accom- 
panied Viola Silva, contralto, in two 
of his own songs: ‘The Sick Child’ and 
‘The Looking Glass’. 


Guild Holds Informal Tea 


At the informal tea of the Opera 
Guild in the afternoon, Mrs. William 
Francis Gibbs, president, welcomed Dr. 
Damrosch, who first conducted an 
opera, ‘Tannhauser’, in the Opera 
House on Feb. 11, 1885. Dr. Damrosch 
succeeded his father Dr. Leopold Dam- 
rosch at the Metropolitan when his 
father died in 1885. He remained there 
until 1891. 


The bronze plaque was unveiled and 
dedicated to Dr. Damrosch bv Donald 
Peabody Blagden, a director of the 
Guild and of the Metropolitan Opera 
Association. It was affixed to the wall 
beneath pictures of the principals in the 
first season of Wagner opera in Amer- 
ica, conducted by Dr. Leopold Dam- 
rosch, 1884-85. 


A scroll illuminated in red and gold 
was handed to Dr. Damrosch by Mrs. 
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August Belmont, chairman of the guild, 
who read the scroll as follows: 


You came to us an eager youth 

And took your father’s place in ’85, 

Lifted his baton and proclaimed the 
truth 

Of Wagner’s 
alive. 

You took that music through the land, 

First summoned up the magic of the 
thing, 

Then played the themes till men could 
understand 

The multifarious message of the Ring. 

You wrote us music for our stage, 

Deepened our faith in legends of our 
own 

And ever ready to turn back the page, 

Worked always to perfect the speech 
of tone. 

Unhampered by scholastic rules, 

You chose the little child who wasn’t 
there, 

And spread the Gospel through ten 
thousand schools 

By summoning new voices through the 
air. 

So be it and it hereby is resolved 

For eighty years we've hailed your 


music, kept its voice 


contribution, 
And when your centenary has re- 
volved 
We'll draft another worthier reso- 
lution. 

A large birthday .cake bearing 


figurines representing Bruennhilde and 
Siegfried, the protagonists of Wagner’s 
Nibelungen “Ring”, was presented to 
Dr. Damrosch, who cut it, while all 
present sang “Happy Birthday to You”. 

On Jan. 31 the National Broadcast- 
ing Company arranged a special pro- 
gram broadcast from coast to coast 
from nine to ten p.m. over WJZ and 
the Blue network. Gladys Swarthout, 
John Charles Thomas, Leopold Stokow- 
ski and others participated. 


(See stories on page 12 and 255, and 
pictures on page 16.) 





BUST OF BODANZKY 
UNVEILED AT OPERA 


Gift of Memorial Committee 
Dedicated at Ceremony 
at Metropolitan 


A bronze bust of the late Artur Bo- 
danzky, conductor of the Metropolitan 
Opera Association, by Malvina Hoff- 
man, was unveiled and dedicated at the 
Metropolitan Opera House on the after- 
noon of Feb. 5. The bust was the gift 
to the Metropolitan of the Artur Bo- 
danzky Memorial Committee. Edward 
Johnson, general manager of the Met- 
ropolitan; Allen Wardwell, a director 
and chairman of the memorial commit- 
tee, and Erich Leinsdorf, Mr. Bo- 
danzky’s successor at the Opera House, 
made brief addresses. Mr. Bodanzky’s 
widow attended the ceremonies. 

Mr. Johnson, representing the man- 
agement of the opera association and 
also on behalf of Cornelius Bliss, chair- 
man of the board of directors, expressed 
his thanks to the memorial committee, 
declaring that in the portrait of Mr. 
Bodanzky made by Miss Hoffman in 
her medium, a shrine was created 
around which tribute would always be 
paid to the conductor’s talents. 

“During his twenty-five years of tenure 
at the Metropolitan,” Mr. Johnson said, 
“Mr. Bodanzky brought the Wagnerian 





works to the greatest height of popularity 
yet known in America. A _ perfectionist, 


he was impatient with the shortcomings of 
singers and musicians. He gave all and 
expected the same from every one else. 
Intense by nature, companionable, human, 
he was loved by his friends and respected 
by all others. He made a unique place for 
himself not only among his colleagues and 
his audience but in the musical life of 
America.” 
Musicians Send Telegrams 

Telegrams from Arturo Toscanini 
and Frederick Jacobi, the composer, 
were read by Mr. Johnson. That from 
Mr. Toscanini was as follows: 

“T regret that my professional engage- 
ments keep me away from New York on 
the day when a tribute of affection and 
admiration is being offered in perpetual re- 
membrance in the theatre where our friend 
Bodanzky had for so many years given the 
best of his artistic activities. My thoughts 
nevertheless will be present, and I thank 
you for the privilege of sharing in this 
memorial ceremony.” 

At the close of a short eulogy by 
Erich Leinsdorf Mr. Johnson unveiled 
the bust, which stands on a pedestal of 
dark wood before the north wall of the 
grand tier promenade. 

The memorial committee is composed 
of Mrs. Walter Baker, Lucrezia Bori, 
Karin Branzell, Cornelius N. Bliss, Ed- 
ward Johnson, Lauritz Melchior, Fried- 
rich Schorr, William M. Sullivan and 
Mr. Wardwell. 

Among the seventy-five persons pres- 
ent in addition to the committee were 
Mrs. Artur Bodanzky, the conductor’s 
widow; Mrs. William Muschenheim, 
his daughter; Edward Ziegler and 
Earle R. Lewis, assistant general man- 
agers of the Metropolitan; Eric T. 
Clarke, executive secretary of the Met- 
ropolitan; Mrs. William Francis Gibbs, 
president, Metropolitan Opera Guild; 
Ettore Panizza, Wilfred Pelletier, Frank 
St. Leger, Paul Breisach, Herbert Graf, 
Karl Riedel, Mr. and Mrs. Fausto 
Cleva, Mr. and Mrs. Eric Simon and 
many singers of the company, including 
Irene Jessner, Leon Rothier, Emanuel 
List, Marita Farell, Helen Olheim, 
Frederick Jagel and others. 





CONCERTS IN ST. LOUIS 





Rise Stevens Presented in Recital by 
New Entertainment Bureau 

St. Louis, Feb. 4.—Entertainment, 
Inc., the newly formed concert bureau, 
presented Rise Stevens, Metropolitan 
Opera mezzo soprano, in recital on Jan. 
25 at the Municipal Opera House. 

A goodly sized audience was most ap- 
preciative, both of Miss Stevens’ rich 
and colorful voice, as well as her de- 
lightful stage presence. It being her 
local debut, many were interested in her 
personality, having seen her in recent 
movies and heard her over the air. She 
satisfied their desires in every way by 
singing a finely varied program includ- 
ing arias from ‘Carmen’ and ‘Samson 
and Delilah’, as well as a German Lie- 
der group, “Bois epais’ by Lully. ‘O 
by Delibes and two 


Sweet Suzanne’ 
groups in English. 
The second of the Chamber Music 
Concerts took place at the Sheldon 
Memorial Hall on Jan. 29 before a large 
audience. 


The program contained the 
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Larry Gordon 
Mona Paulee with Dimitri Mitropoulos After a 
Recent Appearance with the New York Phil- 
harmonic-Symphony 


Mona Paulee, mezzo-soprano, who 
was a winner of the Metropolitan Audi- 
tions of the Air last season, and who 
made her debut with the company this 
season in ‘L’Elisir D’Amore’, will con- 
certize under the management of Law- 
rence Evans. Miss Paulee appeared as 
soloist in two Mahler symphonies with 
the New York Philharmonic-Symphony 
recently; under Dimitri Mitropoulos in 
the Fourth Symphony on Jan. 7 and 9, 
and under Bruno Walter in the Second 
Sy mpmhany on yanmaty. 22, saad + and -. 


UC meveennnasann 


Mozart String Quartet in B Flat, K.458; 
Beethoven’s piano Trio, Op 97 ; and 
Alexander Tansman’s piano Quartet. 
Assisting the instrumentalists was Bes- 
sie Ash, pianist. The work was nicely 
coordinated and played with an admir- 
able quality of feeling and expression. 
H. W .C 





Herbert Barrett Divides Time Between 
New York and Brooklyn 


Herbert Barrett, who heads the de- 
partment of publicity of the Institute at 
the Brooklyn Academy of Music, con- 
tinues the running of his own office at 
250 West 57th Street, N. Y. C., divid- 
ing his time between both organizations. 
Among his clients are included the 
American Ballad Singers, Elie Sieg- 
meister, director; Stell Andersen, the 
American pianist; the Brooklyn Sym- 
phony; Carlos Chavez, Mexican com- 
poser and conductor; Irving Landau of 
Radio City Music Hall; Ruggiero Ricci, 
violinist; Teresa Sterne, young pianist; 
the Symphony Orchestra of Mexico, 
and the Hungarian violinist, Joseph 
Szigeti. 





Ruggiero Ricci Marries 

EpinBurG, ILu., Feb. 5.— Ruggiero 
Ricci, violinist, and Ruth Rink of Edin- 
burg, were married here on Feb. 3, at 
the home of the bride’s parents, Mr. and 
Mrs. O. H. Rink. The ceremony was 
performed by the Rev. George Albes of 
Decatur, III. 
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figures and he made every note sound as 
as indispensable part of the whole. And in 
the andante, where Schubert's imagination 
really soars, he played with an intensity 
which created a complete hush in the hall 
so that the audience seemed to come out of 
a trance at the conclusion. 

The March in E is a treasurable piece. 
No wonder that Mr. Schnabel positively 
snorted with excitement as he played it, for 
he put terrific energy into it. The C Minor 
Allegretto has a middle section which is 
straight out of another world, in which 
Schubert miraculously had a_ spiritual 
dwelling. Its harmony is comparatively 
simple and transparent; melodically it re- 
sembles much other music; and yet it 
speaks of feelings and experiences which 
no other composer has ever expressed in 
quite the same way. The ‘Valses Nobles’ 
made a delicious interlude before the tower- 
ing Sonata in B Flat. Mr. Schnabel’s per- 
formance of this was something to be heard 
and not described. One of the most astound- 
ing musical conceptions in the sonata is 
the transformation of the setting of the 
opening theme in the middle section of the 
first movement. Mr. Schnabel made it the 
revelation of a tragic vision. Piano play- 
ing more noble, sensitive and creative than 
this it is impossible to imagine. The audi- 
ence was again large and enthusiastic. 


Frederick Bristol, Pianist 

Frederick Bristol gave a piano recital 
in the Carnegie Chamber Music Hall on 
the evening of Jan. 19. As in previous re- 
citals, the program was devoted to modern 
composers and it included several un- 
familiar works. It comprised Two Novel- 
ettes by Poulenc; Debussy’s ‘La Soirée 
dans Grenade’, ‘La Danse de Puck’, 
‘Cloches a travers les Feuilles’ and ‘Jardins 
sous la pluie’; a Sonatina by Giuranna, 
Fuga’s Study No. 1, Rachmaninoff’s Pre- 
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Pons and Wysor Prominent Among the Recitalists 








Frederick Bristol 


Lily Pons 


lude, Op. 23, No. 3; two works by Mr. 
Bristol; the Friedman-Gartner ‘Danse 
Viennoise’ No. 1, and two variations from 
Poulenc’s ‘Les Soirées de Nazelles’. Mr. 
Bristol has a flair for modern music and 
he was cordially received at this recital. 
N. 


Lily Pons, Soprano 
Assisting artists: Frank La Forge, com- 
poser-pianist; Frank Versaci, flutist; the 
Renaissance Quintet. Carnegie Hall, Jan. 
27, evening : 
‘Oh, che gioja’! from 
Pamina’s Aria from 


‘Il Seraglio......Mozart 
‘The Magic Flute’— 
Mozart 
Mozart Variations.......... Mozart-La Forge 
(With flute obbligato) 
‘Where the Bee Sucks’.............. Dr. Arne 
‘O Willo, Willo’! .................Anonymous 
yo ee EERE ree Bayly 
‘Have you seen but a whyte lilie 
PE. 44 na che aeeh evs 60000e6s0e5 Anonymous 
EE on caches oth con adic che didens Carey 
‘Je crains du lui parler la nuit’, from ‘Rich- 
ee, Se” Ge Dé iwuncccéadvctsghe Grétty 
‘Rose chérie’, from ‘Zemire et Azor’....Gretty 
‘Plus de dépit’, from ‘Les deux avares’— 
Grétry 
‘La Fauvette avec ses petits’, from ‘Zemire 
Grétry-La Forge 
(With flute obbligato) 
‘Voici que le printemps’; ‘Clair de lune’; 


‘Pierrot’; ‘Rondel chinois’; enegea: «oh : 

"OOS GOS QUES is bcice cacesevcses Debussy 
‘Una voce poca fa’, from ‘The Barber of 

OG |. cic enasnes VaakeriteWenate nes Rossini 


A typical Pons concert, which this was, 
is always a delight to the eye, for the 
coloratura has a sense of style in costume 
as well as in song, and her platform gra- 
ciousness is a by-word. She did not disap- 
point her large following in any instance, 
and the only criticism of her longish and 
delicately selected program might be that 
it had a sameness of flavor and substance, 
which, however, was considerably bright- 
ened by the final Rossini aria. Particularly 
effective were the old English songs, flaw- 
lessly done, and the Grétry group proved 
unusually charming. The Renaissance 
Quintet of viols provided accompaniment 
up to this point, when the expert Mr. La 
Forge, who had played harpsichord in the 
ensemble, took over at the piano. 


Figueroa Quintet (Debut) 


Town Hall, Jan. 30, evening: 
Quartet in D, Op. 64, No. 5 (‘The Lark’) 
Haydn 
Piano Quintet in F Minor, Op. 34....Brahms 
‘La Oracion del Torero’........cccccess Turina 
at DEPOIOCOUE 6. ibo cock bas eat'es covert Glazunoft 
NE bb. .'5 rae Chee bainee 60 wean bKS Debussy 
MN “ap envvnguwcpensdeeste ss esaber Campos 
a Fe 5 ee eae Sarasate 


The Figueroa Quintet, which made its 
New York debut at this concert, is made 
up of five sons of Don Jesus Figueroa, 
Puerto Rican composer and _ conductor. 
The concert was given under the auspices 
of the government of Puerto Rico, and a 
sizeable contingent of the musicians’ com- 
patriots was in the audience to welcome 
them. Two of the brothers, José, first 
violinist of the ensemble, and Narciso, 
pianist, have given recitals in New York 





Stuart Gracey 


Elisabeth Wysor 


before. The others are Kachiro, violinist, 
Guillermo, violist, and Rafael, ’cellist. The 
quintet was formed, it is reported, at the 
suggestion of Alfred Cortot, who heard the 
brothers play in Paris. The admirable 
coordination of their performances at this 
concert was a tribute to the excellence of 
the suggestion. 

The four string players of the ensemble 
began the concert with a spirited perform- 
ance of Haydn’s ‘Lark’ Quartet. At times 
in this and in the succeeding Brahms 
Quintet, in which Narciso joined his 
brothers, there were occasional lapses from 
pitch and roughnesses of ensemble, but the 
performances as a whole were well unified. 
Narciso Figueroa played the piano part 
of the quintet with an unusually sensitive 
blending with the strings. The most 
colorful part of the concert consisted of 
the works on the second half of the pro- 
gram. The musicians’ father had arranged 
several of these effectively for various 
combinations. The applause was hearty 
throughout the evening. 


Mari Harding, Pianist, and Victor 
Laderoute, Tenor (Debuts) 


Theodore Walstrum at the piano for Mr. 


Laderoute. Town Hall, Jan. 27, afternoon: 
Prelude and Fugue in D.................. Bach 
Two Choral Preludes: ‘In dir ist Freude’; 

‘Ich ruf’ su dir, Herr’...ccccccs Bach- Busoni 


FR Se dad cack anes v08escasédce Bach 
bs Miss Harding 
Recitative and Air from ‘Come Thou Blessed 


Hour’ (Cantata No. 161); Aria: ‘Deposuit 
Potentes’ from the ‘Magnificat’........ Bach 
Recitative and Air from the oratorio ‘Jephtha’ 
Handel 


Mr, Laderoute 
Variations on a Theme of Paganini (Book II) 


Brahms 
Miss Harding 
‘Extase’; ‘L’invitation au voyage’...... Dupare 
‘Morgen’; ‘Heimliche Aufforderung’...Strauss 
Mr. Laderoute 
CUROGENS Uy cov ésusecun ss Idarendsesvees Chopin 


Two Etudes, Op, 8, Nos. 5 and 12....Scriabin 
Miss Harding 

‘Christ Went Up Into the Hills’....Hageman 

‘Take Me to a Green Isle’............ MacNutt 

‘In the Bud of the Morning-O!; ‘Go, Lovely 

SOUR JG auras Kbwesacomctscein badbetceneal Quilter 

MT, ~ sn cccsnbeduesstacecer Coleridge-Taylor 


Mr, Laderoute 


Miss Harding and Mr. Laderoute were 
1941 winners of the debut contest award 
of the New York Madrigal Society. Both 
of them proved to be gifted young artists 
who well deserved the sponsorship of the 
Society. Miss Harding’s performance of 
the Prelude and Fugue in D Major from 
Bach’s ‘Well Tempered Clavier’ was 
enough in itself to mark her as a pianist of 
fine taste and knowledge of style. Light 
and swift, it presented a clear conception 
of the contrapuntal web. Her playing of 
the Bach-Busoni Choral Preludes was also 
praiseworthy, though her technical ap- 
proach was a bit light for the massive tex- 
ture of Busoni’s arrangement of ‘In dir ist 
Freude’. The ‘Italian Concerto’ was full of 
energy and nuance. In the Brahms 
Paganini Variations she revealed a sensitive 


touch and command of phrase and color. 
She wisely refrained from overtaxing her 
tonal resources and in some cases reduced 
the scale of sonority rather than to pound. 
Mr. Laderoute is an intelligent and 
imaginative singer. Especially in the Du- 
parc and Strauss songs he was able to 
convey the atmosphere of the music in artis- 
tic fashion. Technically speaking, he tend- 
ed to push the voice at the top, making it 
nasal and hard in quality, his breath sup- 
port was uneven, and in diction he was too 
self-conscious. But these were merely 
blemished on a series of performances which 
were thoroughly enjoyable. As yet, Mr. 
Laderoute has not the style for the Bach 
and Handel works which he sang, though 
they had obviously been well prepared. 
Apart from a too hasty beginning, his sing- 
ing of ‘L’invitation au voyage’ was un- 
usually effective. The audience was cordial 
to both artists. R. 


Eliabeth Wysor, Contralto 


Lorine Chamberlin, accompanist. 
Town Hall, Feb. 1, evening: 


The 


RE hi, cecccecees arr. by O'Conner. Morris 
Erda Scene from ‘Siegfried’.......... Woes 
ED TOON po conscoctenbdeseseedeseste 
‘Das Madchen Spricht’.............0+: Brahms 
EE. BUEN. nintsesécteviecukensbengiease Wolf 
‘Schlagende PEMEGOR’ 6 occccscccccosacs Strauss 
Se en OE aoe Schubert 
‘O, Prétres de Baal’, from ‘The Pro- 
nw ated ap ieeber sete tebeseane Meyerbeer 
‘Nacqui al’Affanno’, from ‘Le Cenerentola’— 
Rossini 
A snows) asbd ki cenebeeh De Cevee 
FD ET io ahida date cecasbubvasns aad Elliott 


‘Up the Yellow River’............-. Chamberlin 
*Vado ben Spesso’— 

Salvator Rosa-Liszt, arr. by Bamboschek 
| er i er raen FF 5 Falla 
‘La Colombetta’ Buzzi-Peccia 
Miss Wysor, who is the possessor of a 

voice of long range and considerable vol- 
ume, has not been heard in New York 
since 1935. As may be seen at a glance, 
she offered a program of immense diffi- 
culty and unusual variety. To add to this, 


(Continued on page 266) 
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she gave ‘Abscheulicher’! from ‘Fidelio’ 
and a part of Ortrud’s Curse from Act II 
of ‘Lohengrin’ as encores. There was defi- 
nitely no side of the singer’s capabilities 
that was not given full rein, with the result 
that practically every aspect of song was 
heard. The German Lieder were well pre- 
sented and the ‘Siegfried’ episode was im- 
pressive. The songs in English all were 
well received and Buzzi Peccia’s light 
number cleverly done. The audience, which 
was a large one and included numerous 
important musical personages, was highly 
appreciative throughout the evening. TD 


Stuart Gracey, Baritone (Debut) 
The Town 


(Continued from page 


Harvey Brown, accompanist. 
Hall, Feb. 1, afternoon: 


‘Il Pensier Sta’ from ‘Orfeo’.......... Haydn 
‘Spiagge Amate’ from ‘Paride ed Elena’.Gluck 
Se GE none ceesstveseessecagess Caldara 
*‘Minnelied’; ‘O, Wiisst ich Doch’....Brahms 
‘Wie Solten Wir’; ‘Ruhe, meine Seele’; 
/ Sar. <a Strauss 
‘Chanson Bacchique’ from ‘Hamlet’..Thomas 
NO os cu cauewahevektieeas Debussy 
a ee a te ae Fauré 
‘Stornellatrice’; ‘E se un Giorno Tornasse’; 
I odd ceoceduvesensbee Respighi 
‘The Happy Lover’..arr. by H. Lane Wilson 
"Yarmouth Fair’.......arr. by Peter Warlock 


‘The Plague of Love’.arr. by H. Lane Wilson 
Air from Milton’s ‘Comus’— 
Dr. Arne, arr. by Samuel Endicott 
Mr. Gracey is already known as a radio 
and church singer so that his first appear- 
ance in person was awaited with interest. 
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He amply justified expectations in giving a 
recital of high interest. The voice itself is 
one of fine quality and capable of wide 
range of color, the latter of which assets 
stood him in good stead in the variety of 
numbers composing his program. 

The early Italian works, if one may con- 
sider the Gluck as falling into this cate- 
gory, were delivered in excellent classical 
style. Of the German works, Brahms’s 
‘Minnelied’ and Strauss’s ‘Zueignung’ were 
the best. Hamlet’s drinking song was well 
done in its style, but it is not very good 
music. ‘Beau Soir’ was given an interesting 
rendition. The three gloomy Respighi songs 
had surprising variety in their perform- 
ance. The English songs, aggressive in 
themselves, were made more so by the 
singer’s excellent diction. Naturally, Mr. 
Gracey was given a most cordial reception. 


Artur Schnabel Completes Schubert 
Series 


Artur Schnabel, pianist. New Friends 
of Music, Inc. Schubert Series. Town Hall, 
Feb. 1, afternoon: 

Sante in A Minor, Op. 143; oer! Mu- 

sicales, Op. 94; Sonata in D, 

Though Mr. Schnabel salted oa in 
the slow movement of the D Major So- 
nata at this recital and complained of “an 
icy draft” which was disturbing him, there 
was no trace of chill in his playing. In fact, 
none of the recitals has been more intimate 
in feeling than this last one, After a brief 
conversation with the audience, Mr. Schna- 
bel took up the music and completed it 
without any sense ofa break. The final 
rondo was a miracle of tonal delicacy and 
the last measures positively whispered. Mr. 
Schnabel also found depths in the slow 
movement which elude most pianists. One 
felt the poignant stress of the music, yet 
never was its simplicity disturbed by false 
rhetoric. Mr. Schnabel speaks through the 
bold range of his dynamics, through his 
exquisite sense of phrase and through his 
complete absorption in the music. No bat- 
tery of carefully calculated virtuoso ef- 
fects, no application of ready-made tone 
colors, could achieve his ends. 

The A Minor Sonata which opened the 
program is one of the heroic group. It has 
the same sense of cosmic energy and hu- 
man greatness which one finds in the songs 
‘Des Atlas’ and ‘Gruppe aus dem Tar- 
tarus’, Mr. Schnabel played it with breath- 
taking power. His octaves were like 
blows; the chords were sinewy, as if the 
harmony were a physical energy, twisting 
and turning. In complete contrast, the Mo- 
ments Musicales found the pianist in his 
most gracious mood. Each one was played 
with a caprice, a richness of detail and 
complete felicity of expression which were 
irresistible. The New Friends of Music 
deserve profoundest congratulations for 
bringing us this series. May we have Mr. 
Schnabel back with us soon again in an 
all-anything series, just so long as we hear 
him! : 


Maria Maximovitch (Soprano) 


Assisted by Felix R. Labunski, lecturer. 
Gibner King at the piano. Carnegie Cham- 
ber Music Hall, Jan. 29, morning: 


‘Lithuanian Song’; ‘Maiden’s Wish’. ...Chopin 

ae Thou the Land’; ‘Little Wild 
OS BER a Stanislaw Moniuszko 
Wild I rr Aleksander Zarzycki 


‘Under the Maple Tree’. Mieczyslaw Karlowicz 
‘Mine Eyes Have Known Tears’; ‘My Own 
Sweet Maiden’ gnace y. Paderewski 
‘Where Is Thy Dream?’.Sigismond Stojowski 
‘The Swan’; “The Mice’...Karol Szymanowski 
Song Without Words...... Felix R. Labunski 


PE sce boah'eeis ches obs Piotr Perkowski 
‘Two Green Songs’: ‘In the Grove’; 

‘The Hops’ gears nauesas Tadeusz Szeligowski 
EE « pain 66 s0e0000séeen Tadeusz Z. Kassern 
‘The Little House’; 

ie Pr a cocwanahaae Alfred Gradstein 


This was the third in the series of lec- 
ture-recitals being given by Mme. Maxi- 
movitch with the assistance of various lec- 
turers. Mr. Labunski had also collaborated 
with the singer in the opening event of the 
series, which was devoted to Russian song. 
One of the many admirable features of this 
art-song series is that each program covers 
so wide a range. Instead of concentrating 
on one composer or group of composers 
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and instead of singing the songs which 
have already won currency in the world 
repertoire, Mme. Maximovitch has wan- 
dered far afield to acquaint her audiences 
with unknown or unfamiliar material. And 
she presents these works with exemplary 
artistry. Let us hope that singers will fol- 
low her programs and enrich their own 
recital repertoire. 


Jan Kiepura, Tenor 


Otto Herz, accompanist. The Town Hall, 
Jan. 31, afternoon: 


ite eee ot. Sa. ys cawchasndav denne Verdi 
Aria from ‘The Pear] Fishers’........ Bizet 
Bae TGR TE oo se ccictaccsatesh Moniuszko 
ee ee Oe ee re Flotow 
"Semele ~~ TATGROER ©. oes cecctesvacegenann Bizet 
ay cs Tagliaferri 
eer Perr Rossini 
Prayer yy OS Se ee Chopin-Kiepura 
Pt AO .. sauadevpveseaees Nowowiejski 
EE uo duh sixnae ds viph eth eset Wieniawski 
Arian from “Mammon” .....cscccsceccees Massenet 
Asia from ‘La Bohéme’.......2.0.e00« Puccini 
NE ns ad as bodeess oeese spas Sibella 
‘Laughing Song’ from ‘Manon Lescaut’ 
Auber 
Mr. Kiepura, in spite of the worst 


weather of the season so far was greeted 
by an audience that crowded the auditor- 
ium and overflowed 
onto the stage. He 
also had an original 
system of lighting 
which was not alto- 
gether a happy one. 

There is no doubt 
of the excellence of 
Mr. Kiepura’s vocal 
equipment nor of his 
manner of using it, It 
is one of the best 
tenor voices of the 
time and his scale is 
of an evenness not 
frequently heard at 
the present day. Add 
to this his agreeable 
appearance and frequently engaging person- 
ality and one has the potentialities for an 
unusual entertainment. It was. 

The wisdom of putting seven operatic 
excerpts on a recital program may be open 
to question, but when one sings them as 
well as Mr. Kiepura did, the question 
answers itself. 

Nadir’s aria from ‘Les Pecheurs de 
Perles’ was sung in Italian, less effective 
than the original French, but the high B’s 
were negotiated well and the long-sustained 
legato which makes this aria one of great 
difficulty, was well achieved. The ‘Bo- 
héme’ aria, was, however, the best of the 
operatic numbers. The Auber piece, a 
soprano aria, all that remains of this for- 
gotten opera, had an interesting perform- 
ance, and Rossini’s Tarantella was an ex- 
traordinarily good piece of patter singing. 
Mr. Kiepura’s adaptation of the Chopin D 
Flat Prelude, with text by himself, was 
sung with devotion. 

That Mr. Kiepura’s singing throughout 
the afternoon was highly satisfactory was 
witnessed by the prolonged applause after 
each item on the program. , 





Jan Kiepura 


Helen Alexander (Soprano) 


Helen Alexander, soprano, gave a re- 
cital in the Carnegie Chamber Music Hall 
on the evening of Jan. 29 with the assist- 
ance of Frances Blaisdell, flutist, and 
Alderson Mowbray, pianist. The program 
included vocal works by Paradies, Handel, 
Mozart, Massenet, Debussy, Lalo, Bishop, 
Purcell and Arne, and works for flute 
and piano by Bach and Gieseking. Miss 
Blaisdell also played flute obbligati for 
Miss Alexander. N. 


Ruth Lipscomb, Pianist, (Debut) 


Ruth Lipscomb, young Negro pianist, a 
graduate of the Juilliard School of Music, 
gave her first New York recital in the Car- 
negie Chamber Music Hall on the afternoon 
of Feb. 1. She revealed sincere musicianship 
and able technique in a program of works 
by Bach, Beethoven, Schumann, Albeniz, 
Debussy and Liszt. A cordial audience 
gave her a warm reception. M 


Frances Pelton-Jones and Mary Craig 


Frances Pelton-Jones, harpsichordist, 
gave the second of two Salons Intimes at 
the Hotel Plaza on the afternoon of Jan. 
22, assisted by Mary Craig, soprano. Mme. 


Pelton-Jones offered works by Bach, 
perin, Rameau and other early <n 
Miss Craig, who specializes in works oj 
the Seventeenth and Eighteenth Centurics, 
offered excerpts from Handel’s setting oj 
Milton’s ‘L’Allegro’; Mozart’s ‘The M 
riage of Figaro’ and ‘Exultate! Jubilat 
She was also heard in a group of Old En; 
lish and Old French songs. 


Greenwich House Benefit Concert 


A concert was given by the orchestra 
the Greenwich House Music School, E: 
rico Caroselli, conductor in the Greenwi 
House auditorium on the evening of Jai 
29. The concert was for the benefit of th 
school’s scholarship fund. Marjorie Barn« 
violinist, was soloist in a concerto in 
Minor by Castrucci. Other works pr« 
sented included the Vivaldi D Minor Con 
certo, Bach’s ‘Brandenburg’ Concerto in G 
Minor, and numbers by Bach, Couperin and 
Sandby. 

Hugh Fraser Noall Gives Recital at 

English Speaking Union 

Hugh Fraser Noall, lyric baritone, gave 
a recital at the English Speaking Union 
on the afternoon of Jan. 25, with Eleanor 
H. Fisk at the piano. Mr. Noall’s pro- 
gram included songs in French, German 
and English, among which were a number 
of Early English works. 

Fritz -KRUEGER, tenor. Margaret E. 
Lehmann, accompanist. Barbizon-Plaza, 
Jan. 28, evening: Aria from ‘L’Africaine’, 
three numbers from Schumann’s ‘Dichter- 
liebe’; Italian songs by Peri, Scarlatti and 
Donaudy, a group in English and one of 
American folk-songs. 
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ORCHESTRAL EVENTS 
ATTRACT IN ST. LOUIS 


Hicks Conducts Philharmonic in 
Third Program — Horowitz 
Appears Under Golschmann 


St. Louis, Feb. 4.—The third concert 
of the eighty-second season of the Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra was heard on Jan. 
29 at the Scottish Rite Auditorium. Un- 
der the capable direction of Alfred H. 
Hicks, they gave an excellent account 
of themselves in Handel’s Suite from 
‘The Water Music’ and finally in Tchai- 
kovsky’s Symphony No. 4, the latter 
played with dashing style. The soloists 
were Laszlo and Paula Nagy, who 
played well in the Bach Concerto for 
two violins, with orchestral accompani- 
ment. A large crowd applauded enthusi- 
astically. 





Pianist Creates Sensation 


Vladimir Horowitz, as soloist at the 
twelfth pair of St. Louis Symphony con- 
certs, Jan. 23 and 24 created a veritable 
furore with his playing of Brahms’s 
Concerto No. 2 in B Flat. At both, con- 
certs, Mr. Horowitz was recalled time 
after time, and he graciously responded, 
paying full tribute to Vladimir Golsch- 
mann and the orchestra, who had so 
ably accompanied him. It was one of 
those very superior performances that 
stand out in the memory. 

The orchestral program opened with 
a delicate performance of excerpts from 
the Suite, ‘The Faithful Shepherd’, ar- 
ranged by Sir Thomas Beecham. In 
these, the string sections fairly shone in 
the brilliancy of their playing. Mendels- 
sohn’s Symphony No. 4 in A (‘Italian’) 
also came in for its share of apprecia- 
tion by virtue of Mr. Golschmann’s 
superior reading. 

Hersert W. Cost 


CONCERTS PLANNED 
BY KOUSSEVITZKY 


Boston Conductor to Direct 
Fortnight of Philharmonic- 
Symphony Programs 

Serge Koussevitzky will conduct the 
New York Philharmonic-Symphony for 
two weeks starting on Feb. 19, accord- 
ing to an announcement made on Feb. 
1. The engagement will take the place 
of the one cancelled in January after the 
death of Mrs. Koussevitzky. Dr. Kous- 
sevitzky is now in Florida where he 
went for rest and solitude after his wife 
died on Jan. 11. The Philharmonic- 
Symphony’s schedule was re-arranged 
through the courtesy of the trustees of 
the Boston Symphony with the coopera- 
tion of Eugene Goossens and John Bar- 
birolli. 

Mr. Goossens is to conduct in New 
York on Feb. 12, 13, 14 and 15, and Mr. 
Barbirolli will take over the Cincinnati 
Symphony. Following is the rearranged 
Philharmonic - Symphony schedule of 
conductors for the rest of the season: 

Feb. 12-15 (four concerts), Eugene 








Goossens; Jascha Heifetz, soloist. Feb. 
19-March 1 (seven concerts), Serge 
Koussevitzky; March 5-8 (four con- 
certs), Eugene Goossens; Yehudi Men- 
uhin, Reginald Stewart, soloists; March 
10-22 (eight concerts), John Barbirolli; 
Zino Francescatti, Rudolf Serkin, John 
Corigliano, soloists, March 26, 27 (two 
concerts), Walter Damrosch; Kerstin 
Thorborg, soloist. March 28-April 7 
(four concerts), John Barbirolli; Mis- 
hel Piastro, soloist. April 9-14 (four 
concerts), Bruno Walter. April 16-19 
(three concerts), John Barbirolli. April 
22, Arturo Toscanini, opening of post- 
season Beethoven Festival of six con- 
certs. 


CINCINNATIANS PLAY 
NEW WORK BY ITURBI 


His ‘Soliloquy’ Given by Sym- 
phony — Composer Is Also 
Heard as Guest Soloist 


CINCINNATI, Feb. 2.— When José 
Iturbi is the soloist with the Cincinnati 
Symphony there is always a big audi- 
ence present to hear him. This was 
true again when Mr. Iturbi appeared 
with the orchestra at Music Hall on 
Jan. 23 and 24. In fact, there was some 
standing room sold at the Saturday eve- 
ning performance. 

Despite the popularizing which Tchai- 
kovsky’s Concerto No. 1 in B Fiat 
Minor has suffered, it still is a great 
piece of music, and it was played as 
such for these programs. Mr. Iturbi’s 
fine sensibilities gave the work a rich- 
ness and mellowness not always present 
when the Concerto is played for bril- 
liance alone. Of course, the soloist re- 
sponded generously with encores. And 
much credit must go to Eugene Goos- 
sens and the ensemble for their superior 
work during the playing of this com- 
position. 

We also had the pleasure of hearing 
the world premiere of Mr. Iturbi’s com- 
position which he called ‘Soliloquy’. It 
would seem that the performance 
pleased the composer who declined to 
leave the box from where he listened. 
There was a most difficult sounding pas- 
sage for the trumpet and Henry Wolge- 
muth deserved a lot of praise for his 
expert handling of it. Mr. Iturbi took 
over the baton for the Saturday eve- 
ning playing of his work. 

Pedro Sanjuan has written a very 
interesting and at the same time enter- 
taining piece which he has called ‘Li- 
turgia Negra’, an ‘Afro-Cuban Suite’. 
It is in three sections, ‘Babaluaye’, 
‘Canto a Oggun’, and ‘Iniciacion’. The 
composer employs intricate rhythms 
throughout the work, but really gives 
full vent to them in the last portion of 
the third section, when the percussion 
players had a wonderful opportunity to 
display their talents, which they did 
magnificently. The composition made 
a very good impression, judging by the 
audience’s reaction. Another work was 
Turina’s ‘The Procession of the Rose’, 
and to open this concert there was 
Berlioz’s Overture, ‘Roman Carnival’. 

VALERIA ADLER 
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By RutuH Barry 
and CHARLES QUINT 
CHICAGO, ILL., Feb. 5. 
D ESPITE war conditions, musical 


activities appear to be lining up 

Sturdily for next Summer and 
Fall. No expression of completed plans 
has been received from the Chicago 
Opera Company as yet, but the five- 
week season in 1941 at the Civic Opera 
House under the direction of Fortune 
Gallo received whole-hearted support 
from the public and it is to be presumed 
that a season of at least equal length 
will be given. 

The closing last year of the Audi- 
torium Theatre, after fifty-three years 
as the center of the city’s musical life, 
threatened to dislocate plans made for 
1941 and 1942. By re-booking at either 
the Civic Opera House or Orchestra 
Hall, nearly every major attraction con- 
tracted for has been able to appear on 
schedule. 

The loss of the Auditorium is still 
keenly felt and the Auditorium Music 
Foundation, Robert Hall McCormick, 
president, is seeking to establish a fund 
through popular subscriptions to permit 
the theater and office building to operate 
as a civic center and the hotel to be 
leased or run under the direction of the 
Foundation. Considerable encourage- 
ment has been forthcoming, and the hope 
is that the Auditorium may soon again 
resume its rightful place in the scheme 
of things. Q. 

The Chicago Symphony Concerts dur- 
ing the current year have rivalled in 
interest those of the Golden Jubilee 
celebrated last year. Frederick Stock, 
now in his thirty-seventh year as con- 
ductor, and Hans Lange, assistant con- 
ductor, have continued, to some extent, 
the policy established in the Jubilee 
year of sprinkling the programs with 
new works. A number of the com- 
positions written especially for the 
‘Jubilee are being played again this 
year. Henry E. Voegeli, manager of 
the orchestra has engaged many bril- 
liant soloists for the twenty-eight-week 
season, which will end on April 24. 

Soloists Scheduled 

Soloists yet to appear with the 
orchestra in Orchestra Hall, and the 
dates of their appearances are as fol- 
lows: Alexander Brailowsky, Feb. 10; 


Henry E. 
Voegeli, 
Manager 
of the 
Chicago 
Symphony 





Robert Quick, violinist, Feb. 12 and 13; 
Vladimir Horowitz, Feb. 19 and 20; 
Edmund Kurtz, ’cellist, Feb. 24; Gregor 
Piatigorsky, Feb. 26 and 27; Claudio 
Arrau, March 5 and 6; Nathan Milstein, 
March 10; Rae Robertson and Ethel 
Bartlett, March 19, 20, and 24; Jascha 
Heifetz, March 26 and 27; Guiomar 
Novaes, April 9 and 10; and Yehudi 
Menuhin, April 14, 16, and 17. Carlos 
Chavez will appear as composer-con- 
ductor on Feb. 12 and 13. 

Mr. Arrau was re-engaged by Mr. 
Voegeli after his successful appearance 
with the orchestra earlier in the season. 
He replaces Edward Collins, resident 
pianist and composer, who was to have 
played his new Concerto No. 3 in B 
Minor on March 5 and 6. Mr. Collins 
will fulfill his engagement at a later 
date. He will be represented on the 
programs of March 5 and 6 by his 
Tragic Overture, which won first prize 
in a contest sponsored by the North 
Shore Festival Association. 

The Civic Orchestra of Chicago, 
which functions as an orchestral train- 
ing school for young players, is appear- 
ing on the Saturday night series of 
‘Pop’ concerts presented by the Orches- 
tral Association. Of the twenty-two 
concerts in the series, the Civic orches- 
tra, conducted by Hans Lange, is giving 
four. 

The Woman’s Symphony of Chicago, 
conducted by Izler Solomon, has just 
completed a series of four concerts in 
Orchestra Hall. Election of officers for 
the coming year will take place at a 
meeting to be held later this month. 
Mrs. James G. Shakman has again been 
nominated for president, an office which 
she has filled for the past four years. 
The organization is planning the open- 
ing of a Red Cross unit of which details 
will be announced later. 

Twenty members of the orchestra 
have formed a group called the Sym- 
phonietta, which will give three con- 
certs outside the city. The first of 
these is scheduled for Feb. 20 at Notre 
Dame University; the second March 6, 
at Newtrier High School, Winnetka, 
Tll.; and the third, March 28, at the 
Woman’s Institute in St. Paul, Minne- 
sota. Mr. Solomon will conduct. B. 


Guests for Ravinia 

The Ravinia Festival Association will 
begin its six weeks’ season of orchestral 
concerts on Tuesday evening, June 30, 
the Chicago Symphony participating 
during the entire six weeks, directed by 
various noted conductors, each appear- 
ing for one week at a time, four con- 
certs forming a week’s activities: Tues- 
day, Thursday and Saturday evenings, 
and a children’s concert on Sunday 
afternoons. The conductors will be an- 
nounced later. 

The Budapest String Quartet will give 
a chamber music series at Ravinia the 
week following the regular orchestral 
season. The chamber music idea, begun 
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two seasons ago, has proved increas- 
ingly popular. 

Another popular Summer musical at- 
traction, the Grant Park concerts is 
sponsored by Mayor Edward F. Kelly 
in co-operation with the Musicians’ 
Union. Nightly concerts are given from 
the first of July until Labor Day, with 
the single exception of August 15, the 
date of the Chicagoland Music Festival. 
As usual, these concerts depend on 
budget approval passed upon later in 
the year. As a war defense measure, 
the mayor may not think such large 
outdoor gatherings to be advisable. 

Chicagoland Festival 

The thirteenth annual Chicagoland 
Music Festival, sponsored by the Chi- 
cago Tribune Charities, Inc., will be 
given in Soldiers’ Field on Aug. 15 
Phillip Maxwell, in charge of these 
festivals from the beginning, will have 
the able assistance of Henry Weber, 
general musical director; Edgar Nelson, 
general choral director ; Captain Howard 
Stube, chairman of instrumental con- 
tests; Fred Miller, field supervisor; Mrs. 
Edmund J. Tyler, vocal and choral 
contests; Carl Craven and Frank Ben- 
nett, community song leaders. 

Irving Berlin has been invited to be 
the special guest star and a pageant is 
being planned around five of his most 
popular numbers. The Bengal Guards 
of 130 girls, from Orange, Tex., will 
return, through the courtesy of H. J. 
Lutcher Stark. 

Contests will be held prior to the 
festival to judge the instrumental win- 
ners; best male and female voices, and 
band and choral organizations. A 
festival luncheon will be given on Aug. 
14, at the Stevens Hotel, with Irving 
Berlin as guest. Q. 

The Illinois WPA Symphony, now 
in its sixth season, will continue its 
present series of weekly Monday even- 
ing concerts until Spring. These con- 
certs, which give the public oppor- 
tunities to hear novelties and neglected 
compositions are extremely popular. 

Izler Solomon is the regular conductor 
of the Illinois Symphony. Many guest 
conductors are introduced during the 
course of the season. 

Richard Czerwonky, conductor of the 
Chicago Philharmonic, has announced 
that rehearsals will soon begin for the 
appearances of the orchestra in Grant 
Park next summer. He is also con- 
ductor of the Kenosha Symphony, which 
will give concerts on March 13 and 
May 1 in the Kenosha High School 
Auditorium, Kenosha, Wis. B. 





Chicago Opera Expected to 
Continue, Though Plans 
for Future Are Not Yet 
Announced — Arrau to 
Make Second Appearance 
with Symphony — Three 
Other Orchestras Plan 
Concerts— Ravinia and 
Grant Park Events 
Scheduled — Artist Series 
and Club Programs Add 
to Variety—Northwestern 
University Sponsors Con- 
certs and Recitals—WPA 
Projects Continue—Guest 
Conductors to Appear 
with Illinois Symphony 


tyeecasenennnere 


The ‘History and Enjoyment of 
Music’ series, originally sponsored by 
Northwestern University eight years 
ago has been continued under the same 
management responsible for engaging 
of artists, etc., although the university 
guardianship was relinquished three or 
four seasons ago. 

As the Allied Arts Corporation, 
Edgar L. Goldsmith and Warren E. 
Thompson, have continued this series 
and are busy with plans for the ninth 
annual program of eight events begin- 
ning October, 1942 and _ continuing 
through March, 1943. A new popular 
series of four events will be given in 
March, 1943. All concerts will be 
held in the Civic Opera House. 

This was one course that had always 
been given in the Auditorium, but due to 
that theatre’s closing, it was necessary 
to transfer to the Civic Opera House. 
As many subscriptions were renewed 
automatically from year to year, the 
change of theatre and seating arrange- 
ments might have caused some dissatis- 
faction, but Mr. Goldsmith said instead 
there was a slight increase in the re- 
newals instead of the expected tem- 
porary decrease. This year there were 
3200 subscriptions of which sixty-five 
per cent was regular renewal. Other 
seasons, the average renewal has been 
sixty-four per cent. 

Two concerts remain in the current 
‘History and Enjoyment of Music’ 
series: Lawrence Tibbett, March 8, and 
Lily Pons, March 29. 

The Allied Arts Corporation will also 
present Artur Rubinstein in the Civic 
Opera House, Feb. 22, and Marian 
Anderson in the same theater, March 
22. The Ballet Theatre will have a 
spring engagement under these same 
auspices, but definite dates have not been 
set. The Allied Arts Corporation is 
presenting Oscar Levant, pianist, in 
Milwaukee on March 24, also in Detroit 
and Toledo, but definite dates are not 
decided upon. 

Numerous Concert Series 

Harry Zelzer, concert and opera im- 
presario, will present Jan Kiepura at 
the Civic Opera House, April 12. Prior 
to that time, Mr. Zelzer will offer Gen. 
Platoff Don Cossack Russian Male 
Chorus and Dancers, with N. Kostrt- 
koff as conductor, Feb. 9; Jascha 
Heifetz, Feb. 15; Nelson Eddy, Feb. 
21, and the Polish Ballet, Feb. 22, all 
in the Civic Opera House. 

The Young American Artists series 
directed by Charline Marmein, will con- 
tinue through the Spring, in Curtiss 
Hall. Mona Bradford, contralto, and 
Paula Knight, soprano, with the Chi 
cago Opera Company will appear 

(Continued on page 269) 
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Arthur Wisner, Western Manager of 
Columbia Concerts Corporation 
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Others to be heard are Shirley Dick- 
inson, coloratura soprano, Alice Blen- 
gali, pianist, and Helen Kettner, pianist. 
Many of these appearances will be 
debuts. 

The Musicians Club of Women, in 
its 67th year, and the first club in the 
city to bring stellar musical attractions 
here, has started many a musician suc- 
cessfully on a professional career. One 
of the founders, Annette R. Jones, now 
eighty-eight years old, keeps in active 
touch with club affairs although it is 
not possible for her to attend its meet- 
ing's. 

Of three public artist recitals a year, 
the club last year inaugurated the idea 
of presenting its own talented members 
at one of the recitals. This year Vierlyn 
Clough Duer, pianist, together with the 
Lyric Ensemble, directed by Helen 
Lefelt, will give a recital at the Arts 
Club, March 16. 

The annual luncheon is to be held 
in May, with Arne Oldberg, composer 
and pianist, as special guest. New 
officers and a new board of director are 
inducted at this luncheon and the year’s 
activities are reviewed. The Musicians 
Club has two monthly meetings at the 
Cordon Club with musical programs by 
club members. 


Choral Clubs Busy 


The Apollo Musical Club, Edgar 
Nelson, conductor, will give a concert 
in Orchestra Hall, March 25, singing 
Edward Elgar’s ‘Dream of Gerontius’. 
The soloists will be Ruth Heizer, mezzo- 
soprano; Bruce Foote, baritone, and 
Lucius Metz, tenor. Members of the 
Chicago Symphony will provide the in- 
strumental music. 

The Swedish Choral Society, Harry 
T. Carlson, conductor, will give three 
performances of Bach’s B.Minor Mass 
as a feature of the Chicago Symphony’s 
subscription concerts, March 12-13 and 
again on March 15. Soloists have not 
yet been announced. 

The Marshall 
Choral Society under the direction of 
Edgar Nelson, will give a concert in 
Orchestra Hall on April 15. José 
Iturbi will be the soloist. The program 
will include operatic selections, sacred 
and secular numbers. 

On March 13 and 15, the Catholic 
Music Educators Festival. Father Rode- 
rick Hurley, director, will give its an- 
nual concerts in the Civic Opera House. 
\ feature of these concerts is the chorus 
of 600 voices drawn from local Catholic 
high schools. 

Novella McGhee, colored soprano, will 
appear in concert in the Civic Theatre 
Feb. 15. 

The Goodman Memorial Theatre, Art 
Institute of Chicago, will present a num- 





Field and Company , 
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ber of unusual attraction during the late 
Winter and Spring season. On March 
9, the Lawrence College Choir will give 
its annual concert; the Knox College 
Choir will appear on March 22, and the 
Lutheran Oratorio Society of this city 
will be heard on May 3. The Plectro- 
phonic Orchestra will give a concert on 
May 24. During June, the Chicago 
Concert and Opera Guild will give 
several performance, but actual dates 
and nature of programs are not now 
available. 


Activity at Northwestern 


Northwestern University gives a 
series of concerts and recitals in Cahn 
Auditorium, Scott Hall, throughout the 
school year. Concerts listed for the 
balance of this year are: Feb. 16, the 
University Symphony, George Dasch, 
conductor, with Arwin Schweig, bass, 
soloist, present an all-Russian program. 
The University Chamber Orchestra, 
David Van Vactor, conductor, with 
Malvin Baddin, violinist, will give a 
concert of ancient and modern music 
on March 2, and on May 4, will devote 
its program largely to modern com- 
posers. On March 30, The University 
Symphony, under Mr. Dasch, will give 
an all-American concert, with Hilda 
Edwards Oldberg and Arne Oldberg, 
pianists, as soloists. 

The Northwestern University Concert 
Band, Glenn Cliffe Bainum, conductor, 
with Mary Louise Kennedy, Don 
Kramer, Claire Vander Griend, and 
Frank Eldridge, instrumental soloists, 
will give a concert on May 18. On 
March 16, the University A Cappella 
Choir, George Howerton, director, will 
give the Mozart Requiem Mass, with 
Mary Ann Kaufman, soprano; Edna 
Tyne Bowles, contralto: Eugene Dres- 
sler, tenor, and Loyal Phillips Shawe, 
baritone, soloists. The University 
Chamber Orchestra, under Mr. Van 
Vactor, will appear at the same concert. 

The University Glee Clubs, George 
Howerton, director; the University 
Symphony, conducted by Mr. Dasch, 
and the Orchesis Dance Group, Agnes 
Jones Cashman, director, will give a 
performance of ‘Carmen’, April 30. On 
March 9, the University String Quartet, 
Arcule Sheasbv and Robert Quick, 
violins; Mr. Dasch, viola; Dudley 
Powers, ’cello, assisted by Domenico De 
Caprio, clarinet, will be heard. 

A program of original compositions 
will be given on Mav 25. Soloists will 
include Marcelle Eisenberg, Melvin 
Baddin, Harold Alenius and Bonnie 
Pfanstiehl, violinists: Frances Maraldo, 
soprano: Arwin Schweig. bass; Mar- 
garet Kleinhuizen. ’cellist ; Claire Vander 
Griend, Earl Bigelow, Richard Johnston, 
and Raymond Hanson, pianists. Harold 
Van Horne, pianist, will give a recital 
on May 12. Agnes Conover, pianist, 
and Arcule Sheasby. violinist, will give 
a recital in the University Music Hall 
on July 8. Q. 


Civic Group Plans Festival 


The Civic Music Association will 
hold its twentv-ninth annual festival in 


Orchestra Hall. May 3. Marx E. 
Oberndorfer will direct a chorus of 
more than 500 children drawn from 


Chicago’s orphanages and _ settlements. 
A number of works by American com- 
posers will be presented. The Civic 
Orchestra of Chicago will assist. 

The Chicago NYA Orchestra, con- 
ducted by Irwin Fischer, will begin a 





D. L. Cornetet, Western Manager of 
Civic Concerts Service 


series of concerts for midshipmen in 
Thorne Hall, Feb. 22. The orchestra 
is planning a course of ten or twelve 
concerts for the Chicago public schools 
to be given during the Spring months. 
It is expected that public programs will 
be given in the Chicago Women’s Club 
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man, President of the 
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Theatre, but definite dates have not yet 
been announced. All plans are tentative 
because NYA appropriations may be 
cut due to the national emergency. 

The Paulist Choristers of Chicago, 
directed by Father Eugene F. O’Malley, 
are planning a series of concerts for 
war relief. Definite arrangements have 
not yet been made, but it is believed 
that the organization will function as 
it did during the last World War. In 

(Continued on page 270) 
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(Continued from page 269) 
1918, the choristers made a tour of 113 
communities in the United States and 
Canada. The proceeds were donated 
to stricken France and Belgium. The 
choristers also donated their services to 
the Liberty Loan campaigns. 

Father O’Malley will conduct the 
Paulist Choristers in their annual 
Orchestra Hall concert, April 26. Leo 
Sowerby, Chicago, composer, has 
written a Latin motet for this occasion 
and has dedicated it to Father O’Malley 
and his choristers. 

During the remainder of the current 
season, the choristers will make a 
limited number of appearances in the 
East and Middlewest. They will spend 
the Summer at the Paulist Choir Sum- 
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mer School in Rhinelander, Wis. 

In Chicago’s popular Musical Arts 
Piano Series, sponsored by the Adult 
Education Council, of which Ralph 
McCallister is director, two recitals are 
yet to be given this season. Josef 
Lhevinne will appear on March 3 and 
Robert Casadesus, on March 17. 

Six piano recitals in Orchestra Hall 
are sponsored annually by the Adult 
Education Council. Five of them are 
played by famed artists, and the remain- 
ing one by a young Chicago pianist 
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selected in a contest held each Spring 
by the American Society of Musicians 
and the Adult Education Council. Win- 
ner in last Spring’s contest was Alice 
Martz, who played in the current series 
on Feb. 3. Other pianists who played 
this season are Rudolf Serkin, Egon 
Petri, and Bela and Ditta Bartok. 

Mr. McCallister announced that plans 
for another course next season were 
going forward. Auditions for the 1942 
young pianists contest are already being 
conducted. Finalists will compete be- 
fore a jury of distinguished musicians 
and the public in Orchestra Hall 
March 10. 


Recitals to Come 


Bertha Ott has scheduled the follow- 
ing attractions at the Great Northern 
Theatre: Barton Mumaw, in a dance 
program, Feb. 22; a pageantry called 
‘Romance of Old Mexico’ featuring Col. 
Ricardo de Escamilla, narrator, Greta 
Rubio, mezzo soprano, Velma Montoya, 
Spanish dancer, and a marimba orches- 
tra, March 1; Jacques Fray and Mario 
Braggiotti in a two-piano recital, April 
12; and Vincent Geraci, accordionist, 
April 19. In Kimball Hall recitals Miss 
Ott will present H. Johann Eschbach, 
bass-baritone, March 1; Esther Doby, 
soprano, March 22, and Dorothy Korn, 
organist, winner in a Society of Amer- 
ican Musicians Young Artists contest, 
April 20. 

The Chicago Concert Chorus, directed 
by Lucy Atkinson, is scheduled for three 
concerts for the coming year; one spon- 
sored by the Chicago Tribune, to be 
given in the Forest Preserves during the 
summer. Mary Ruth Craven, pianist, is 
accompanist for the group. The Chi- 
cago Concert Chorus consists of ap- 
proximately twenty-five women aug- 
mented by a double quartet of male 
voices. 

In addition, Miss Atkinson directs 
the Chicago Woman’s Chorus, an organ- 
ization drawn from the Woman’s Benefit 
Association, an international insurance 
group. The chorus has been booked 
for fifteen engagements during the com- 
ing year. Another group with which 
Miss Atkinson is identified is the Chi- 
cago Artists Association which presents 
a series of monthly musicales in Curtis 
Hall. Among the soloists to appear is 
Eugenia Dereendal, soprano. The asso- 
ciation is made up of professionals and 
students. William Lester is the pro- 
gram chairman. 


Harry Zelzer, Manager of Operatic 
and Concert Events 


Walter Larsen of the National Con- 
cert League is acting as the exclusive 
manager for the following artists this 
season: Thaddeus Kozuch, pianist; 
Daniel Ericourt, pianist; John Neher, 
bass baritone; and Virginia Haskins, 
soprano. The Russian Trio, composed 
of Nina Mesirow-Minchin, _pianist- 
director; Ennio Bolognini, ’cellist; and 
Michael Wilkomirski, violinist, is also 
under Mr. Larsen’s exclusive manage- 
ment. He is handling the middle west- 
ern bookings of Percy Grainger, Fred- 
erick Jagel, and Josephine Antoine. 

He has scheduled a Spring tour 
through Indiana, Michigan, Wisconsin, 
and Iowa for the Fine Arts String 
Quartet, which consists of Leonard 
Sorkin and Bernard Senescu, violinists : 
Sheppard Lehnoff, violist, and George 
Sopkin, ’cellist. Through his affiliation 
with Albert Morini of New York, Mr. 
Larsen is presenting Lois Bannerman, 
harpist, as guest artist in one of the 
quartet’s concerts. Through this same 
affiliation he acts as middle western 
manager for Ruggiero Ricci, violinist: 
Jessica Dragonette, soprano, and the 
American Ballad Singers. B. 

The Estell Lutz Artists Bureau re- 
ports a busy season. Miss Lutz person- 
ally supervises the entertainment re- 
quirements of a number of large indus- 
trial and mercantile associations for 
their annual get-together affairs, want- 
ing high-grade musical features. Some 
of the artists appearing under Miss 
Lutz’ management are John Pane- 
Gasser, Robert Topping, and Edwin 
Gross, tenors; Bernice Celeste Ripley, 
Cybelle Abt, and Linda Grob, sopranos: 
Joseph Napoli, tenor; Lorraine Lucas, 
soprano; Genya Poldi, contralto; Alvira 
Morton, soprano; George Tozzi, bass: 
Eleanor Lutton, soprano; Dick Wheeler, 
baritone; and Gladys Zeiher, contralto. 


‘Pirates’ to Be Staged 


Carl Craven, director of the Chicago 
Light Opera Company, says that two 
performances of ‘Pirates of Penzance’ 
will be given in Kimball Hall in the 
Spring. Mr. Craven also directs the 
Horder Choral Society, but no concert 
date has so far been determined. 

Other choral organizations active in 
the city are the Chicago Symphonic 
Choir, Walter Aschenbrenner, director: 
the Chicago Welsh Male Choir, directed 
by Robert Gomer Jones: and the Chi 
cago Bach Chorus, Theodore Lams, con- 
ductor. 

The II!linois Male Chorus of 400 
voices, a division of the Associated Glee 
Clubs of America, directed by Peter 
Olson, draws some of its personnel from 

(Continued on page 271) 
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the Chicago Welsh Male Choir, Sterling 
Male Chorus, Arion Male Chorus, 
Borden-Weiland Glee Club, West Sub- 
urban Glee Club, Kewanee Men Singers, 
Railway Express Glee Club, Grieg Male 
Chorus and the Century Male Chorus, 
but no announcement has been made to 
date as to a possible concert. 

The Art Institute Chorus, directed 
by Charles F. Kelley, gives concerts 
regularly in the various halls of the 
Institute, but has not announced plans 
for concerts outside the Art Institute. 
The Art Institute this year has begun 
an art-music combination with the Chi- 
cago Symphony. The programs pre- 
sented by the orchestra at its subscrip- 
tion concerts have been linked with spe- 
cial art exhibits at the Institute of paint- 
ings and sculpture directly inspired by 
the composers heard or so closely allied 
that an inevitable juxtaposition has re- 
sulted. It has proved an interesting 
experiment. 

Members of the Svithiod Singing club, 
Swedish choral society, are preparing to 
celebrate the group’s sixtieth anniver- 
sary, to be climaxed on March 1 with 
a concert in the Civic Theatre. Knute 
Hansen is the conductor. 

In March, 1882, a group of Chicago 
residents, all of them of Swedish de- 
scent, banded together to form an organ- 





HOWARD WILL ADDED 
TO CHICAGO MANAGERS 





Enters Booking Field with Kolberg, 
Ganz, Bolognini and Choir Appear- 
ing Under His Auspices 

Cuicaco, Feb. 2.—Howard R. Will 
recently entered the booking concert 
field in Chicago and has among other 





Howard R. Will 


artists Hugo Kolberg, concertmaster of 
the Cleveland Orchestra; Rudolph Ganz, 
pianist; Ennio Bolognini, ‘cellist, and 
the Chicago Symphonic Choir, Walter 
Aschenbrenner, conductor. Mr. Will is 
negotiating for representation of several 
other prominent artists. 

On Dec. 1 he presented the St. Louis 
Symphony in concert in Orchestra Hall 
and on Feb. 23 will present Hugo 
Kolberg in recital in Curtis Hall. He 
has booked Mr. Kolberg for a recital 
with the North Park College on Feb. 
24 and the afternoon of the same day 
has arranged for a concert in Aurora, 
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Warren E. Thompson 
of the Allied Arts 
Corporation 


Edgar Goldsmith of 
the Allied Arts Cor- 
poration 


ization for the perpetuation and further- 
ance of male chorus singing of all types, 
but Swedish in particular. The group 
has had its own clubhouse since 1896. 
Until 1928 the club sponsored biennial 
Scandinavian concert tours for the male 
chorus. 

The American Opera Society of Chi- 
cago will give at least two performances 
of American operas this spring, one in 
March and another in April. Hadley’s 
opera, ‘Azora’, will undoubtedly be 
given and a new opera by Henry Pur- 
mont Eames will be heard for the first 
time either in March or April. This 
organization has constantly worked for 
the performance of opera in English, 
for the cause of American music and 
fosters programs by American singers 
and composers at all times. 





Ill. for Mr. Kolberg, with the Aurora 
Woman’s Club. Mr. Will’s offices are 
in the McCormick Building on Michigan 
avenue. M. 


CHICAGO WELCOMES 
HOROWITZ IN RECITAL 


Fine Arts Quartet Gives Prem- 
iere of Barber Composition 
—Artist Winners Heard 


Cuicaco, Feb. 2.—An audience which 
packed Orchestra Hall to topmost gal- 
lery seat and overflowed onto the stage 
heard Vladimir Horowitz in recital on 
Jan. 18. The pianist seemed consider- 
ably more relaxed in manner than on 
his last appearance here, but when he 
played, succeeded in charging the air 
with electric excitement. 

A feature of the afternoon was the 
first Chicago performance of Prokof- 
ieff’s Sonata No. 6, Op. 82, written in 
1939. The work, with all its daring and 
uncompromising qualities, was accepted 
with immediate favor by the audience. 
Opening with ‘The Star Spangled Ban- 
ner’, Horowitz’s program included four 
sonatas by Scarlatti, a Chopin group, 
Liszt’s ‘Sonetto del Petrarca’, and a glit- 
tering transcription of Saint-Saéns’s 
‘Danse Macabre’. 

On the same afternoon the Fine Arts 
Quartet, consisting of Leonard Sorkin, 
Bernard Senescu, Sheppard Lehnoff, 
and George Sopkin, gave a concert in 
Fullerton Hall. For this, its final con- 
cert in a series of three, the group of- 
fered Beethoven’s Quintet in C, Op. 29, 
Schubert’s Quintet in C, Op. 163, and 
Samuel Barber’s Quartet in. B Minor, 
Op. 11. This was the premiere of the 
Barber work. Gentle and contemplative 
in mood, and soundly constructed, it 
made a very agreeable impression. Har- 
old Sher and Theodore Ratzer acted as 
assisting artists in the quintets. 

Robert Rayfield, organist, and Ra- 








David Van Vactor, 
Conductor of the 
Northwestern Uni- 
versity Chamber 
Orchestra 


Edgar Nelson, Con- 
ductor of the Apollo 
Musical Club 


mond Niwa, violinist, winners of the 
Young Artists contest of the Society of 
American Musicians, appeared in joint 
recital at Kimball Hall on Jan. 19. Mr. 
Rayfield offered compositions by Bach, 
Franck, Widor, Clokey and Bossi, and 
Mr. Niwa, works by Vitali, Kreisler, 
Ravel, and Suk. George Rott accom- 
panied Mr. Niwa at the piano. B. 


CHICAGO ATTENDS 
POST SEASON OPERA 


‘Hansel and Gretel’ Given Before 
Capacity House—Kurt Adler 
Conducts Performance 


Cuicaco, Feb. 2.—As a post-season 
attraction, the Chicago Opera Company 
presented Humperdinck’s ‘Hansel and 
Gretel’ on Jan. 18. An audience, which 
included hundreds of enthusiastic chil- 
dren, filled the Civic Opera House to 
capacity. 

Although the performance as a whole 
lacked polish because of insufficient re- 
hearsing, individuals in the cast handled 
their parts commendably. Josephine 
Haskins, as Gretel, showed that she had 
advanced greatly in her art since she 
sang the role here last year. Maria Mat- 
yas, a specialist in boys’ parts, sang 
Hansel with considerable charm and 
taste. Sonia Sharnova, as the witch, 
kept her voice pleasing to the ear in- 








Lucy Atkinson, Con- 
ductor of the Chi- 
cago Concert Chorus 
and of the Woman's 
Chorus 


Father Eugene 

O'Malley, Con- 

ductor of the Paul- 
ist Choristers 


stead of making it shrill and grating as 
she sometimes does in this unattractive 
role. She relied on a wise use of tone 
coloring to project the witch’s person- 
ality. Mark Love sang and acted the 
part of the genial father with gusto. 
Others in the cast were, Josephine 
Swinney, who as the Sandman, re- 
vealed a pleasant, well-focussed voice, 
May Barron, and Shelia Vogelle. Kurt 
Herbert Adler conducted. An upsetting 
feature of the performance was the angel 
ballet in the second act. The jerky 
dancing completely robbed the scene of 
its usual serene beauty. 

Following the opera, a ballet called 
‘Viennese Life’ based on melodies of 
Johann Strauss with choreography by 
Lucien Prideaux, was given. The prin- 
cipal parts were danced by Lucien Pri- 
deaux, Lydia Arlova, Marjorie Ammon 
and Dorothy Carrington. B. 


SAIDENBERG LEADS 
ILLINOIS SYMPHONY 


David Moll Plays Elgar Violin 
Concerto—Delamarter Sym- 
phony Receives Hearing 
Cuicaco, Feb. 1.—The Illinois WPA 
Symphony, with Daniel Saidenberg as 
guest conductor and David Moll, violin- 
ist, as soloist, gave Sir Edward Elgar’s 
(Continued on page 272) 
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Saidenberg Leads Group 
(Continued from page 271) 


violin Concerto in B Minor one of its 
rare performances on Jan. 19 at the 
Eighth Street Theater. Mr. Moll, who 
is a member of the Chicago Symphony, 
interpreted the gentle, melodic music 
with an ingratiating sincerity, phrasing 
gracefully and maintaining a smooth 
flowing tone. 

Earlier in the evening Mr. Saiden- 
berg led the orchestra in Haydn’s Sym- 
phony No. 85 in B Flat (‘La Reine de 
France’) and Eric Delamarter’s Sym- 
phony No. 2 ‘After Walt Whitman’. The 
Delamarter work, which is based on 
American folk tunes, was first per- 
formed in 1925, but since then has been 
extensively revised. Mr. Delamarter, 
who for eighteen years was associate 
conductor of the Chicago Symphony, 
appeared on the stage after the playing 
of his composition and received an ova- 
tion from his many friends in the audi- 
ence. B. 





Ellen Ballon to Play Novelties at 
Chicago Recital 


Ellen Ballon, Canadian pianist, will 
give a recital in Orchestra Hall, Chi- 
cago, on Feb. 15. On her program she 
will place the music of the contem- 
porary composers N. Medtner and 
Alberto Jonas, the second of whom has 
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dedicated his Concert Etude, Op. 22, 
No. 1, to the pianist. It will be heard 
for the first time in Chicago. Miss 
Ballon was soloist with the Chicago 
Civic Orchestra on Jan. 31, making her 
first appearance in that city in fifteen 
years. 


MILSTEIN SOLOIST 
WITH CHICAGOANS 


Plays Violin Concerto in All- 
Tchaikovsky List with Sym- 
phony Led by Lange 


Cuicaco, Feb. 2.—On Jan. 22 and 23 
the Chicago Symphony, under Hans 
Lange’s direction, with Nathan Mil- 
stein, violinist, as soloist, presented an 
all-Tchaikovsky program: 


Introduction and Fugue, from Suite No. 1, 
D Minor, Op. 43; Symphony No. 6; Con- 
certo for Violin in D, Op. 35. 


Because Mr. Lange has succeeded 
many times in making Tchaikovsky’s 
music overpoweringly eloquent, a pro- 
gram made up entirely of the Russian 
master’s works might be expected to be 
a deeply moving experience. The above 
program tended to prove, however, that 
a little Tchaikovsky goes a long way. 
Although conductor and players seemed 
bent on making the most of the music, 
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eet fingers and his power to analyze after 
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and did inject a great deal of excite- 
ment into portions of it, the total effect 
lacked force. 

If the musical fare had lost some- 
thing of its flavor by the time Mr. Mil- 
stein appeared, the violinist himself 
made up for it by his brilliant demon- 
stration of artistry, technique, and 
showmanship. His performance of the 
Concerto touched off a big demonstra- 
tion. As an encore, he played the fifth 
Paganini Caprice. 


CHICAGO STUDENTS 
SING ‘TROVATORE’ 


Philharmonic Quartet, Urstein 
and Bacon Appear 
in Recitals 


Cuicaco, Jan. 29.—The Fine Art 
Opera, an organization of student sing- 
ers directed by Zerline Muhlman Metz- 
ger, presented Verdi’s ‘Il Trovatore’ at 
Kimball Hall on Jan. 25 and 27. At the 
first performance the cast was composed 
of Gudrun Hild, Jane Nelson, Ruth Flo- 
din, George Barnard, Lionel Godow, 
Otto Pabst, Albert Calders, Joseph 
Bloos and Rolland Metzger; and at the 
second, Naomi La Bree, Vera Jeske, 
Ann Playwin, Arthur Nordhem, Daniel 
Mendelsohn, Ray Urhausen, Rolland 
Metzger, Sam Wisel, and Albert Cal- 
ders. The John Petri Junior Ballet pro- 
vided the dances, and staging was by 
Joseph Tessmer. 

The Philharmonic String Quartet 
(John Weicher and Robert Quick, vio- 
lins; Walter Hancock, viola, and Dud- 
ley Powers, cello} concluded a series of 
three chamber music concerts sponsored 
by the Lake View Musical Society on 
Jan. 25 in the Goodman Theatre. In 
recognition of the Dvorak centennial, 
the quartet played the Bohemian com- 
posers Quartet in A Flat, Op. 105. Ru- 
dolph Reuter, resident pianist, joined 
the group in a performance of Ernest 
Blochs Quintet for Piano and Strings. 

On the same evening, Carl Urstein, 
baritone, offered a recital of songs of 
the Orient in Kimball Hall. Palestinian, 








Yemenite, Arabic, and Jewish folk 
songs made up his program. 
Dorothy Bacon, Swedish-American 


contralto, made her Chicago debut in re- 
cital at Kimball Hall on Jan. 28. Her 
program included songs by Handel, 
Beethoven, Wolf, Strauss, and Sibelius. 
Conrad Forsberg accompanied at the 
piano. B. 





Publication of ‘Musical Almanac’ 
Deferred 


Publication of the Musical Almanac, 
announced by Concert Program Maga- 
bines, has been deferred to early April 
to coincide with the Silver Jubilee plans 
of the New York Lewisohn Stadium, 
according to Sigmund Gottlober, pub- 
lisher. Designed to contain many ar- 
ticles of interest for the immediate sea- 
son, with a forecast of things to come, 
musically, the Almanac will also con- 
tain much unusual information and 
strange data. 





Landowska to Play Goldberg Variations 
at First Town Hall Recital 


Wanda Landowska, noted harpsi- 
chordist, who has been many years in 
Europe, has returned to this country 
and will give her first Town Hall re- 
cital on Feb. 21. She will play the en- 
tire set of Goldberg Variations by Bach 
as a complete program. 





SOLOMON RETURNS 
TO ILLINOIS FORCES 


Conducts Orchestra in First 
Local Performance of 
Shostakovich’s Sixth 


Cuicaco, Jan. 28.—The names o 
Dmitri Shostakovich and Izler Solomo: 
attracted a large audience to the Illinoi 
Symphony concert of Jan. 26 at th 
Eighth Street Theatre. Shostakovich’: 
Sixth Symphony was receiving its first 
local performance, and Mr. Solomon 
was returning to his post as regula: 
conductor of the orchestra after an ab 
scence of several weeks. Another reason 
for the big attendance was the fact that 
Shostakovich and Solomon make an ex 
tra-ordinarily satisfying combination 
The young conductor is always at home 
in the music of Shostakovich, and his 
inspired interpretations of it have helped 
to make the composer enormously popu- 
lar here. 

Mr. Solomon led the orchestra in a 
wonderfully revealing performance of 
the Sixth Symphony. The Largo move- 
ment, in spite of its big sprawling form, 
made an impression of unity and logic. 
The Allegro and Presto are reminiscent 
of the younger Shostakovich, using 
many little perversities of rhythm and 
instrumentation which no longer seem 
new or original. 

The program also held Beethoven’s 
Fifth Symphony. 








Metropolitan Opera Stars Sing 
Greetings to Roosevelt 

A quartet composed of Lily Pons, 
Risé Stevens, Lauritz Melchior and 
Ezio Pinza, sang ‘Happy Birthday to 
You’ to President Roosevelt for a news- 
reel that was recently released to 10,000 
theaters throughout the country. The 
event took place at the Hospital for 
Ruptured and Crippled Children as part 
of the Infantile Paralysis Campaign of 
1942. The children were entertained by 
the singers with songs, ice cream and 
cake. 
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BALLON IS SOLOIST 
UNDER HANS LANGE 


Canadian Pianist Makes Chicago 
Debut, Appearing with 


Civic Orchestra 

Cuicaco, Feb. 2.—Ellen Ballon, Ca- 
nadian pianist, made her Chicago debut 
on Jan. 31 as soloist with the Civic 
Orchestra in Orchestra Hall in Rach- 
maninoff’s Concerto for piano, No. 2, 
in C Minor, Op. 18 under Hans Lange’s 
direction. Miss Ballon’s playing was 
forceful and direct. She instantly dis- 
closed herself as a master technician and 
at the close of the concerto she was 
obliged to acknowl- 
edge tumultuous , some pacar 8 
applause from an- oun 
audience that taxed 
the auditorium. 

The program 
opened with the 
first performance of 
Walter Helfer’s ‘In 
Modo Giocoso’ (an 
Overture). The 
composer of this 
work is a graduate 
of Harvard Uni- 
versity, who was a 
pupil of Respighi 
at Rome, in which city Helfer lived 
following the award of a fellowship of 
the American Academy. Mr. Helfer 
has several compositions to his credit, 
including works for chamber orchestra, 
string quartet, trio, violin and piano as 
well as for chorus. Mr. Helfer was 
called to the stage of Orchestra Hall 
to acknowledge the plaudits of the vast 
audience. 

Mr. Lange and the orchestra, which 


ua \S 
‘ 


Ellen Ballon 
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is the junior orchestra of the Chicago 
Symphony, were in excellent form, and 
like the soloist came in for their well 
deserved share of applause. 


M. McL. 


MINNEAPOLIS FORCES 
HEARD IN CHICAGO 


Hofmann Is Soloist Under Dimi- 
tri Mitropoulos in Fourth 
Beethoven Concerto 

Cuicaco, Feb. 2.—The Minneapolis 
Symphony and Dimitri Mitropoulos 
visited Chicago on Feb. 1, and with 
Josef Hofmann, pianist, as soloist, of- 
fered a highly diverting concert in the 
Civic Opera House. Beethoven’s ‘Co- 
riolanus’ Overture and Fourth Concerto 
for piano and orchestra composed the 
first half of the program. The Concerto, 
with its air of suppressed joy, proved a 
suitable medium for the expression of 
the restrained type of art which is Hof- 
mann’s. 

The pianist fell naturally into the 
genial mood that dominates the work, 
and if the performance lacked vigor and 
excitement, the lack was compensated 
for by what seemed a perfect under- 
standing of the composer’s feeling. Hof- 
mann’s phenomenally beautiful tone was 
most notable in the serene piano pas- 
sages of the second movement. 

After the intermission, Mr. Mitro- 
poulos led the orchestra in two distin- 
guished modern works—Hindemith’s 
Symphony ‘Matthias the Painter’ and 
Milhaud’s ‘Suite Provengale’. Each was 
delivered with penetration and skill, the 
dark, thoughtful character of the first 
composition and the sunny, ingenuous 
quality of the second contrasting inter- 
estingly. B. 





CHICAGO SYMPHONY 
ENLISTS SOLOISTS 


Casadesus, Primrose and Erica 
Morini Appear under Stock 
—Give Several Novelties 


CHICAGO, Jan. 31.—Robert Casadesus, 
pianist, was soloist with the Chicago 
Symphony, Dr. Frederick Stock, con- 


ductor, for the subscription concerts 
given on Jan. 15 and 16. 
ee eer re Bach-Rusch 


Suite after English Folk-Songs, Op. 32..Mason 
(First performance in Chicago) 
Concerto for Piano, A Major (Kéchel 488) 
Mozart 


"Te GE TREO he tenkacecconetcuneve ds Ravel 
Concertstiick for Piano and Orchestra, Op. 
TO CeCage ddd ehbde nuddeteis Ganesbacdoaued Weber 


His interpretation of the Mozart Con- 
certo had imagination plus facile tech- 
nique. What he had to say was made 
unmistakably clear. The Weber Con- 
certsttick was a masterpiece of bravura 
playing, high-lighted by imaginative 
feeling. The orchestra reacted to the 
stimulating presence of this fine artist 
and played with superb understanding. 

A first performance of Mason’s Suite 
found it a well-constructed opus, pleas- 
ing to the ear and enjoyable. It makes 
no attempt at greatness but it is thor- 
oughly musical. 

The Jan. 27 concert brought: 

Overture to ‘The Secret of Susanne’ 

Wolf-Ferrari 

Symphonie Fantasia, F Minor....Miaskowsky 

Suite, ‘Adventures in a Perambulator’ 

Carpenter 

Concerto-for Violin No. 9... .ccccsscevees Spohr 

Erica Morini, violinist, gave a very 
satisfying interpretation of the Spohr 
Concerto. Her playing had the requisite 
brilliance, an absorbed intensity replete 
with sustained emotion. 

The Miaskowsky Symphonie Fantasia 
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received excellent treatment by the or- 
chestra, Dr. Stock giving full value to 
its contrasting moods and color. 

William Primrose, violist, made his 
initial bow with the Orchestra at the 
Thursday-Friday subscription concerts, 
Jan. 29 and 30. 


Overture, ‘The Lovely Melusina,’ Op, 32 


Mendelssohn 

So re ae Eames 
Symphony No. C Minor (‘The Divine 
,. 2 S: easy Scriabin 


Concerto for viola and orchestra..Berezowsky 


The Berezowsky Concerto, packed 
with humor but somewhat sparse in 
melodic content, failed to satisfy the 
patrons, who seemed convinced that an 
excellent player like Mr. Primrose de- 
served a further hearing. Dr. Stock 
broke the practically iron-clad “no 
encore” rule, Mr. Primrose returning to 
play the ‘Prize Song’ from Wagner’s 
opera, ‘The Mastersingers’. It was a 
fine choice, as it gave much better op- 
portunity to judge Mr. Primrose’s out- 
standing qualities as a violist and en- 
listed long, continued applause for his 
beautiful playing. 

Scriabin’s ‘Divine Poem’ was given 
an outstanding performance by Dr. 
Stock and the orchestra. There was no 
apparent striving for effect but an acute 
understanding of this composer which 
resulted in a sweeping grandeur in the 
playing. 

Pastoral Intermezzo by Eames, played 
for the first time by the Orchestra, had 
a tranquility and quietness that displayed 
fine understanding of orchestral back- 
ground. The simple dignity with which 
it was clothed gave it added importance 
and the orchestra gave it a beautiful 
interpretation. 

The enchanting music in Mendels- 
sohn’s Overture, ‘The Lovely Melusina’, 
completed the well-contrasted program. 


Q. 
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“it proved one of the major 
novelties.” 


—Chicago Daily News, E. Stinson, 
Feb. 21, 1941. 


“ 


. its variety of inspiration.” 
—Claudia Cassidy, Chicago Jour- 
nal of Commerce, Feb. 21, 1941. 


“ ..the roguish Ganz 
HUMOR is apparent.” 
—Edward Barry, Chicago Tribune, 


“Tt excited the public.” 


—Herman Devries, Chicago 
Herald American, Feb. 21, 1941. 


“e 


than ordinary value.” 





Feb. 21, 1941. B 


BY SPECIAL ARRANGEMENT WITH HOWARD R, WILL 
2 So. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 


RUDOLPH 


GANZ 


Pianist 


in Piano Recitals and Appearances with Symphony Orchestras 
Specializing in his new Piano Concerto. 





. . a contribution to the concerto literature of more 


—Felix Borowski, Christian Science Monitor, March 1, 1941. 


MR. GANZ PLAYS THE STEINWAY PIANO. 








EDITH 
MASON 


Soprano 


Chicago Opera 
Company 


“T HE CHICAGO 


Personal Direction Howard R. Will 
332 So. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 


ENNIO BOLOGNINI 


Modern trend seeks this duo 





SY M- 

PHONIC CHOIR, under 
the leadership of Walter Aschen- 
brenner, has drawn upon the 
achievements in orchestral ex- 
pression and applied them to the 
art of unaccompanied singing. 


Celebrated Cellist 


Supreme Artistry and a 
Striking Personality 


“Overwhelmed her 
listeners. One of the 
most enchanting sing- 
ers it has ever been 
our fortune to hear.” 


—Chicago Tribune, 
Edward Barry, Now. 
29, 1941. 


“One of the loveliest 
voices of our time.” 
—Journal of Com- 
merce, Claudia Cas- 
sidy, Aug. 8, 1941. 





WALTER 
ASCHENBRENNER 


Conductor 
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Serge Koussevitzky 


By Grace May STUTSMAN 
BOSTON, MASS., Feb. 1. 


T would be easy to strike a pessimis- 
] note in recording the musical out- 

look here for the ensuing months. It 
would also be easy to write that, in com- 
mon with the other sections of our 
country, New England is busy with 
weightier occupations than those of the 
pursuit of music and its allied arts. But 
such summary dismissal would scarcely 
be justified. 

The chief orchestral magnet in Bos- 
ton is of course the Boston Symphony 
whose conductor, Dr. Serge Kousse- 
vitzky, now enters his eighteenth suc- 
cessive year of service. Despite some 
dry periods, the orchestra has carried 
on with its accustomed schedule each 
season and with each season has come 
additional work for the men themselves 
and more responsibility for the conduc- 
tor, especially since Dr. Koussevitzky 
became resident here. 

One has but to read the report of the 
Berkshire Music Center alone to realize 
what a tremendous amount of activity 
goes on, not only at Symphony Hall but 
also during the Summer season of the 
school at Tanglewood in Lenox. Many 
of the large symphony orchestras of our 
country travel from the home base to 
give concerts in communities which are 
unable to maintain their own resident 
orchestras, but it would seem that the 
Boston orchestra probably completes a 
schedule each season that is second to 
none in point of concerts in other cities. 

Since the establishment of the Berk- 
shire Music Center, this orchestra has 
been virtually on a year-round basis of 
activity. The day is past when member- 
ship in the orchestra offers anything ap- 
proaching an easy berth to the orches- 
tral player. Our orchestra moves direct- 
ly from its Winter season under Dr. 
Koussevitzky to the Spring season of 
“Pops” in Symphony Hall, under the 
leadership of Arthur Fiedler, and from 
Pops Mr. Fiedler and the men move on 
to the Summer season of Esplanade 
Concerts in the Hatch Memorial Shell 
on the northerly bank of the Charles 
River Basin. Whether, under present 
conditions, this activity will be contin- 
ued the coming Summer is open to ques- 
tion, but under normal conditions, the 
men of the orchestra receive a few days 
respite and then move on to Tangle- 
wood where Dr. Koussevitzky again 
takes over—and the Berkshire Svm- 
phonic Festival is on. 

Prior to the festival, however, all the 
first desk men have been teaching in the 
Music Center, and the complete roster 
of instructors is imposing. The wide 
spread interest in the school is attested 
by the regisfration of students from 
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Arthur Fiedler, Conductor of the "Pops" 
and the Esplanade Concerts 


thirty-four states, the District of Col- 
umbia, Hawaii, Argentina, Brazil, Can- 
ada, Chile, Columbia, Mexico, Scotland 
and Switzerland. Col. Henry L. Hig- 
ginson, founder of the Symphony, could 
scarcely have envisioned the contribu- 
tion his orchestra was destined to make 
to the culture of the entire world. The 
announcement of the third season of the 
Music Center, July 5 to Aug. 16, gives 
the faculty as follows: Serge Kousse- 
vitzky, Putnam Aldrich, Richard Bur- 
gin, Stanley Chapple, Aaron Copland, 
Olin Downes, Boris Goldovsky, Her- 
bert Graf, Malcolm Holmes, Ifor Jones, 
Gregor Piatigorsky, Richard Rychtarik, 
Hugh Ross, R. Mills Silby, Igor Stra- 
vinsky, and for special lectures, Archi- 
bald T. Davison, Howard Hanson, Luc- 
ien Price and Deems Taylor. 


Youth Concerts Continue 

Another project of the orchestra has 
been that of the Youth Concert Series 
of six programs by seventy members of 
the orchestra under the direction of 
Wheeler Beckett. There is just enough 
formality in these concerts to impress 
the young auditors who fill Symphony 
Hall and sufficient informality to allow 
the orchestra members a certain amount 
of freedom from the more strict regime 
demanded by the grown-ups, although 
make no mistake in supposing that the 
youngsters do not recognize inferior 
work, Dozens of them are already play- 
ing in their own school bands and or- 
chestras and are quick to notice irregu- 
larities. It is part of their training that 
they shall hear recordings, as far as 
practicable, of the music to be performed 
at each concert. This puts the orchestra 
men on their mettle and provides a little 
additional zest to the performances. 

By virtue of its record of musical 
service to Boston since 1925, the Boston 


Civic Symphony, Joseph Wagner foun- 
der-conductor, is entitled to more than 
passing respect. This orchestra is com- 
posed of both amateurs and profession- 
als. Mr. Wagner allied himself with 
those conductors interested in the per- 
formance of American music, and, he 
has been responsible for introducing 
works by Mabel Daniels, John Powell, 
Henry Hadley, Paul Allen, Frederick 
S. Converse and many others. The 
orchestra gives at least three concerts 
a season, and at each concert it usually 
presents a guest artist with accent upon 
young Americans. At its second con- 
cert on March 12, Michael Powers will 
be heard in the Mendelssohn piano Con- 
certo No. 1. The final concert of the 
season on May 12 will bring Percy 
Grainger as soloist and guest conductor. 
First performances in Boston are an- 
nounced for items by Aaron Copland, 





Mrs. Anita Davis-Chase, Manager of the 
Boston Metropolitan Opera Appearances 


Frank Bridge, Spencer Norton and Ar- 
thur Benjamin. 

When the Women’s Symphony was 
organized, there was some skepticism as 
to whether it would endure. It is now 
in its third season and seems in no im- 
mediate danger of disintegration. The 
second concert of thé orchestra on 
March 10 will bring forward David 
Glazer, who will play the seldom heard 
clarinet Concerto by Mozart. At the 
final concert on May 3, Marybelle Ful- 
ton Zeise, a member of the orchestra 
and faculty member of the Longy 
School, will play the Franck Symphonic 
Variations for piano and orchestra. So 
it would appear that the faith of the 
orchestra’s founder-conductor, Alexan- 
der Thiede, and of its president, Mrs. 
Elizabeth Grant has not been misplaced. 
Mr. Thiede has presented his “girls” 
in programs outside Boston. 

The newly organized Boston String 





Samuel Kitrosser 


Boston Society of Ancient Instruments: 
Seated, Left to Right) Alfred Zighera and 
Putnam Aldrich; (Standing, Left to Right) 
Gaston Dufresne, Albert Bernard and 
Paul Fedorowsky 


Orchestra, Jules Wolffers, conductor, 
has a general board of directors and an 
advisory board in addition to the usual 
list of officers headed by the president, 
Mrs. William Arms Fisher. ‘The back- 
ing of the orchestra appears to be such 
as to assure it as permanent a place in 
Boston as a specialized group may en- 
joy. Composed of strings alone, it is 
obvious that variety in musical texture 
must be provided by soloists, and to 
meet this obligation the orchestra is 
providing for the appearance of Cleora 
Wood, soprano, at its second concert on 
Feb. 22. This program will also intro- 
duce a Pavane by Byrd, Mozart’s ‘Eine 
Kleine Nachtmusik’, a first performance 
of Joseph Wagner’s Sinfonietta No. 2, 
Elgar’s Serenade for string orchestra 
and a first performance in Boston of 
Benjamin Britten’s ‘Les Illuminations’ 
for soprano and string orchestra. The 
final concert on April 12 will include the 
Corelli Concerto for two violins, organ, 
and string orchestra, and the assisting 
artists. will be Bernard Robbins and 
Herriette Elkind Wolffers, violins and 
Claude E. Saunier, organ. All programs 
of this orchestra are to be given in the 
new concert hall of the N. E. Mutual 
Life Insurance building. 

The Zighera Chamber Orchestra, 
Bernard Zighera conductor and founder, 
long ago established a precedent for it- 
self in presenting music of unusual qual- 
ity. Increasing difficulties attendent up- 
on importation of scores has made the 
going a bit rough, but it is probable that 
of the scores now available, Mr. Zighera 
will eventually select those which will 

(Continued on page 275) 
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Thompson Stone, Conductor of the Handel 
and Haydn Society 


(Continued from page 274) 
give us pleasure even if they do not rep- 
resent the ultra in modern musical 
thought. The fact that every member 
of this orchestra is a Boston Symphony 
man is a criterion of performance by 
the group. 


New England Conservatory Active 


An important member of the musical 
family is the New England Conserva- 
tory of Music, which this year cele- 
brates its seventy-fifth anniversary. 
Founded in 1867 by Eben Tourjee, its 
career has been a long and honorable 
one. The conservatory has been identi- 
fied to some degree with every forward- 
looking movement for better music that 
has been instituted in Boston. It has 
not only produced active professional 
musicians of note (Lillian Nordica 
among them) but it has also sent out 
between 40,000 and 50,000 well trained 
amateurs who have come under the in- 
fluence of such teachers as Ferruccio B. 
Busoni, Carl Baermann, Arthur Foote, 
George Henschel, Joseph Adamowski, 
Louis C. Elson, William F. Apthorp, 
Arthur Shepherd, Frederick S. Con- 
verse, George W. Chadwick, Carl Zer- 
rahn and dozens of others whose ability 
has been unquestioned. 

The school has had but four direc- 
tors: Dr. Tourjee, 1867-1891; Dr. Carl 
Faelten, 1891-1897; George W. Chad- 
wick, 1897-1930 and Dr. Wallace Good- 
rich, the present director. There have 
been lean years and many struggles. 
The present war presents another 
source of anxiety, especially for the fate 
of the conservatory orchestra which, 
under the guidance of Dr. Goodrich 
has established a professional standard 
of excellence. Dr. Goodrich would be 
the last to discourage the young men of 
his orchestra from joining the colors; 
he himself gave distinguished service 
during the last war, yet one may sym- 
pathize with him when he expresses the 
hope that his orchestra may not disinte- 
grate entirely until the close of the 
school year. 

Plans for the anniversary celebration 
include a concert by Pi Kappa Lambda 
of Allen Prize Compositions in Jordan 
Hall on Feb. 16; a dance in Brown Hall 
on Feb. 17; a luncheon, reception, din- 
ner and evening concert in Jordan Hall 
on Feb. 19 and on Feb. 20 a complete 
all-day Open House, which includes the 
usual orchestra rehearsal, chorus re- 
hearsal, a dramatic recital, Alumni mid- 
year reception and tea and in the eve- 
ning another concert by advanced stu- 
dents of the school. During the cele- 
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bration, Mr. J. M. Sanroma of the class 
of 1920, and now pianist for the Boston 
Symphony, well be heard as soloist with 
the school orchestra under the direction 
of Dr. Goodrich. 

Good news comes from the Boston 
Flute Players’ Club that it will continue 
to function this season, although the 


Wheeler Beckett, Conductor of the Boston 
Symphony's Youth Concerts 


number of concerts will be curtailed. 
Georges Laurent, who has been the 
club’s only artistic director is planning 
programs which will include the older 
classics in favorite combinations of in- 
struments, as well as some of the newer 
works which we have already heard. 
New scores are difficult to secure for 
the various odd combinations of instru- 
ments afforded by the club, but one may 
depend upon Mr. Laurent to provide 
his patrons with interesting music, nev- 
ertheless. The first concert of the sea- 
son was given on Feb. 8 and the pro- 
gram included works by Paul Juon, 
Randall Thompson, Pierné and Mozart. 
The remaining concerts are scheduled 
for March 1 and April 12. 


Society of Ancient Instruments 


Another society that invariably offers 
fascinating concerts is the Boston So- 
ciety of Ancient Instruments. Alfred 
Zighera and Putnam Aldrich are the 
artistic directors, planning programs 
which preserve a flavor of antiquity 
through the exclusive use of harpsi- 
chord, viola da gamba and kindred in- 
struments. This year the society has 
the assistance of Olga Averino (Mrs. 
Paul Federovsky) whose soprano voice 
will be heard frequently during the sea- 
son. The society is holding its first din- 
ner this year in connection with its an- 
nual meeting on Feb. twenty-seventh, at 
which time Messrs. Zighera and Aldrich 
will present a program of request num- 
bers from former programs. 


The Apollo Club 


In addition to his duties as musical 
guide to the youth of greater Boston, 
Wheeler Beckett has this winter taken 
over the post of conductor of the Apollo 
Club, one of New England’s oldest male 
choruses. While no complete plans are 
available at the moment regarding pro- 
gram dates, soloists or music to be sung, 
it is understood that Mr. Beckett is con- 
sidering some first performances of 
works by American composers in ad- 
dition to revivals of choruses already 
in the repertoire of the club. 

The Handel and Haydn Society, un- 


der the baton of Dr. Thompson Stone 
is proceeding steadily toward the goal 
of perfection in choral singing. A 
Spring concert is planned, but the date 
and the work to be performed have not 
yet been announced. 

Sponsored by the New England Con- 
servatory of Music, the Boston String 
Quartet (Harrison Keller, Alfred 
Krips, Georges Fourel and Alfred Zig- 
hera) will give its final program on 
March 22. These concerts always bring 





Bernard Zighera, Conductor of the Zighera 
Chamber Orchestra 


out a large audience, inasmuch as they 
are given for the benefit of the conser- 
vatory scholarship fund. 

Another cause which benefits from 
the presentation of fine music is the 
Boston School of Occupational Ther- 
apy, which has for more than a decade 
derived most of its support from the 
Boston Morning Musicales, of which 
Mrs. John W. Meyers is chairman. 
These programs are offered in the ball- 
room of the Hotel Statler and are de- 
signed to bring to Boston such artists 
of international reputation as might not 
otherwise receive a hearing in this city. 
The remaining concerts of this season 
are announced for Feb. 18 when Jascha 
Heifetz is to appear and March 4 when 
Gladys Swarthout will close the season. 


Museum Series to Be Given 


Further evidence that good music is 
taking a more prominent place in the 
daily routine lies in the announcement 
of concerts to be given at the Boston 
Museum of Fine Arts and the Gardiner 
Museum. Musical programs have been 
given on weekdays and Sundays with 
some regularity in each museum, over a 
period of years, but for the first time the 
public is being made more definitely 
aware of them through listings in the 
program book of the Boston Symphony. 
A notable series which commenced ear- 
lier in the season continues on Feb. 15 
with a program of Madrigals and Early 
Instrumental Music with virginals and 
recorder to be given by Mary Molly, 
Bruce and Calderon Howe. March 1 
will bring Charles Petremont, violinist, 
and on March 15 a program of Arme- 
nian Liturgical and Folk Music by the 
choir of St. James Armenian Church of 
Watertown will be heard under the 
direction of Deran S. Dinjian. A joint 
concert by the Harvard Glee Club and 
Radcliffe Choral Society will be con- 
ducted by G. Wallace Woodworth on 
March 26, and on March 29th Suzanne 
Bloch with lute and virginals and Paul 
Smith with recorder will offer Mediae- 
val, Renaissance and Elizabethan music. 
The Cambridge Madrigal Group, con- 
ducted by Claude Jean Chiasson will 
sing works by Monteverde, Haydn, Mo- 
zart and others on April 12, and on 
April 26, the Art and Music of Bali will 
be discussed by Colin McPhee, lecturer. 
Mildred Dilling, harpist is scheduled 
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for an appearance on May 10 and on 
May 24, Nadia Boulanger, assisted by 
Doda Conrad, will close the series. The 
concerts occur in the handsome Tapes- 
try Room of the museum and are under 
the general supervision of Claude Jean 
Chiasson. 

In the Catalonian Chapel of the mu- 
seum, a cycle of six programs of record- 
ed music selected by Everett Titcomb, 
conductor of the Schola Cantorum of 
the Church of St. John the Evangelist 
will be presented at various intervals 
during the remainder of the Winter. All 
museum concerts are free to the public. 

In the Gardiner Museum recitals by 
promising students and professional 
musicians are giving pleasure to a large 
and appreciative public, free of charge. 
This season a so-called “debut” series of 
recitals has been inaugurated, intended 
particularly to offer professional 
musicians an opportunity to be heard. 
Owing to the fact that the Gardiner 
Museum offers a concert almost every 
day in the week, including Sundays, it 
is impossible within limited space to 
give a complete list of those to appear 
for the remainder of the season. It is 
noteworthy, however, that Helen Tesch- 
ner Tas, violinist, has been among those 
invited to the museum. 

The Sunday afternoon and evening 
lectures and recitals which for years 
have drawn large numbers of persons to 
the Boston Public Library lecture hall, 
are being continued this Winter. These 
entertainments are free to the public and 
they occupy a very definite and impor- 
tant place in the life of the city. Al- 
though no fee is given to those who pro- 
vide the entertainment, it is nevertheless 
a considerable expense to the library for 
the necessary provision of light, heat 
and other incidentals. The fact that 
these programs have not yet been can- 
celled is encouraging and it is a pleasure 
to give recognition to the trustees of 
the institution for the entertainments 
offered thus far this winter. 


Metropolitan Opera to Visit 
Recognizing the value of “carrying 


on,” in as nearly normal a manner as 
possible, the Boston Opera Association 
is again bringing the Metropolitan 
Opera Association to Boston for its cus- 
tomary early Spring season, which this 
year falls between March 19 and the 28. 
Revivals of Mozart’s ‘Magic Flute’ (in 
English) and of Gluck’s ‘Orfeo’ are 
promised novelties which will be con- 
ducted by Bruno Walter. Sir Thomas 
Beecham is also expected to conduct 
performances of ‘Carmen’ and ‘Faust’, 
(Continued on page 281) 








Eugene Ormandy, Music Director and 
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By WiLuuaM E., SMITH 
PHILADELPHIA, Feb. 5. 


HILADELPHIA’S present season 

witnesses advances and gains in the 

quality and quantity of a_ well- 
diversified musical life with many im- 
portant and distinctive events on the 
calendar to attract both the devotees of 
particular phases of the tonal art and 
music lovers of eclectic tastes and con- 
cerns. Thus far the war has not mate- 
rially affected things musical here al- 
though there have been some and doubt- 
less will be more changes in personnel 
of various groups as younger members 
join the colors. From week to week 
audiences contain more and more men 
and women in uniform. 

Surveying the field of symphonic or- 
chestral music one concludes that this 
section is effectively taken care of 
through the concerts of the Philadelphia 
Orchestra, the Pennsylvania WPA 
Symphony, the Pennsylvania Philhar- 
monic, the NYA Symphony, and other 
professional and non-professional asso- 
ciations. Accomplishments in the sphere 
of chamber orchestral music are repre- 
sented by the New Center of Music 
Chamber Orchestra, the American Lit- 
tle Symphony, the Philadelphia Cham- 
ber String Simfonietta—all worthwhile 
professional ensembles. As in former 
seasons, visits by major symphony or- 
chestras of other cities are the excep- 
tion, although more would be gratify- 
ing. However, we shall hear the Bos- 
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Chief Orchestra of the City to Enlist Many Soloists in Its 
Service Before Season Ends—Final Programs of Bach- 
Beethoven-Brahms Cycle Lie Ahead—Robin Hood Dell Con- 
cert Series to Last for Seven Weeks—Pennsylvania WPA 
Symphony, Philharmonic, NYA Symphony and Other Pro- 
fessional and Amateur Groups List Additional Spring Plans 
—Chamber Orchestras and Ensembles Contribute to Fare— 
Boston and New York Orchestras to Play—Metropolitan 
Opera Visits, Philadelphia and La Scala Opera Productions 
Continue to Draw Throngs— Many Noteworthy Courses 
Bring Eminent Artists to City—Choral Societies and Schools 


Contribute Their Share to Calendar 


ton Symphony with Koussevitzky con- 
ducting under Philadelphia Forum aus- 
pices in February and the Philharmonic- 
Symphony of New York led by Bruno 
Walter in Emma Feldman’s All Star 
Concert Series in April. 

In the matter of opera the total will 
be about the same as 1940-41. As for 
several years past, the Metropolitan 
Opera Association’s local series com- 
prises ten performances; seven events 
make up the hometown docket of the 
Philadelphia Opera Company, and nine 
dates are on the roster of the Philadel- 
phia LaScala Opera Company. Smaller 
city groups are also listed for offerings 
in this department. 

A step forward is noted in chamber- 
music with a series by the Curtis String 
Quartet; programs by the American 
Society of the Ancient Instruments ; 
evenings by the Budapest String Quar- 
tet, the Perole String Quartet, and 
other ensembles; a round of recitals by 
the Phil-Art Trio; concerts by the 
chamber orchestras mentioned above, 
and appearances by other groups. The 
Budapest and Perole players with as- 
sisting artists are to appear in the 
course of a ten-day Brahms Festival 
(Feb. 27 to March 8) under the aus- 
pices of the Philadelphia Festivals Soci- 
ety, Henry S. Drinker, president, and 
James Allan Dash, musical director. 
Honorary musical director and ad- 
visor is Eugene Ormandy. 


Await Brahms Festival 


The festival will also include concerts 
by the Philadelphia Orchestra and 
Efrem Zimbalist as soloist; Lieder re- 
citals by Alexander Kipnis, Elisabeth 
Schumann, and Ruth Kisch-Arndt; a 
choral-orchestral bill under Dr. Dash’s 
leadership with the Philadelphia Brahms 
Festival Chorus of 200 voices, Rose 
Bampton and Igor Gorin as soloists, the 
fare providing the ‘Requiem’, ‘Nanie’, 
and ‘Song of Destiny’; works for vocal 
ensembles by singers from the University 
of Pennsylvania Choral Society and the 
Academy of Vocal Arts, and special 
Brahms programs by the Pennsylvania 
WPA Symphony with Guglielmo Saba- 
tini, conductor, and Karl Zapf, pianist, 
and other soloists. The festival prom- 
ises to be of notable scope and truly rep- 
resentative of the multiple aspects of 
Brahms’s genius as a creative musician. 

The Philadelphia Festival Society 
will present its annual two-day Bach 
Festival under Dr. Dash’s direction in 
Saint James’s Church May 7 and 8 with 
the Philadelphia Bach Festival Chorus, 
soloists, orchestra, organ, and harpsi- 
chord, in eleven church cantatas, a Mass 
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in F, and the motet, ‘Praise Ye the 
Lord’. Several compositions are cred- 
ited with first performances here. 

The Philadelphia Forum and Emma 
Feldman’s All Star Concert Series con- 
tinue as the city’s principal sponsoring 
agencies for most major solo recitals 
here. In addition to her series Miss 
Feldman is in charge of the presentation 
of several single recitals and concerts 
by different artists and groups, taking 
a prominent place in the native mana- 
gerial field. Recitals at the University 
of Pennsylvania, Swarthmore College 
and other educational institutions in the 
area and concerts at music schools and 
conservatories are also adding to the 
total of musical interests as are the pro- 
grams given by music clubs and other 
associations, 

As for choral music, while the 
Brahms and Bach Festival concerts as- 
sume precedence because of their spe- 
cial character, pleasure is anticipated 
from the programs planned by the Phil- 
adelphia Choral Society, the Mendels- 
sohn Club, the Choral Art Society, and 
other bodies, as well as by several of 
the city’s churches. 

The Philadelphia Orchestra 

Now in its forty-second season, the 
Philadelphia Orchestra successfully 
maintains its triple status as the Quaker 
City’s principal musical organization, 
one of the nation’s major orchestras, 
and a leading group among the world’s 
great symphonic ensembles. The calen- 
dar lists twenty-eight pairs of Friday 
afternoon-Saturday evening concerts; 
ten Monday night concerts; six Con- 
certs for Youth (one a recital by Law- 
rence Tibbett), and three children’s con- 
certs—all in the historic Academy of 
Music, the Orchestra’s home since its 
foundation. Most of the concerts are 
assigned to Eugene Ormandy, music di- 
rector and regular conductor. 

Arturo Toscanini was on the podium 
as guest-conductor for pairs in Novem- 
ber and January and will direct a brace 
in February. Sir Thomas Beecham was 
a visitor in late November and early 
December and Sir Ernest MacMillan 
is to appear for a round in middle Feb- 
ruary. Saul Caston, associate-conduc- 
tor, led two bills in November. 

Soloists for the remaining months are 
Efrem Zimbalist, Nathan Milstein, vio- 


linists; Emanuel Feuermann, ’cellist; 
Edward Kilyeni and Samuel Sorin, 
pianists. With a chorus made up of the 


University of Pennsylvania Choral So- 
ciety, the Choral Art Society, and the 
Philadelphia Conservatory Chorus, and 
Judith Hellwig, soprano, Enid Szantho, 
contralto, Charles Kullman, tenor, and 
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Alexander Kipnis, bass, as soloists, per- 
formances of Verdi’s ‘Requiem’ are 
dated for March 27 and 28, Mr. Or- 
mandy conducting. The final programs 
in a Bach-Beethoven-Brahms cycle also 
lie ahead, one to present Bach’s ‘Bran- 
denburg’ Concerto No. 5 with Sari 
Biro, pianist, Alexander Hilsberg, vio- 
linist, and William Kincaid, flutist, as 
soloists. Mr. Hilsberg is concertmaster 
and Mr. Kincaid, leader of his section. 
A number of works by American com- 
posers have already been played and 
others are under consideration together 
with pieces by contemporary musicians 
of other nations. 

The Concerts for Youth show their 
customary success, attracting full houses 
and presenting talented young soloists 
who have won appearances in auditions. 
As usual admissions are priced lower 
than for regular concerts and the age 
limit remains thirteen to twenty-five. 
In this series two events are over. Of 
the four pending, there will be sym- 
phonic programs—one under Sir Ern- 
est MacMillan and two under Mr. Or- 
mandy, and the other, a recital by Law- 
rence Tibbett. Regarding the children’s 
concerts, all with Mr. Ormandy in 
charge and Guy Marriner as commen- 
tator, two have taken place and another 
is listed for April. Attendance has been 
good and the reactions of the largely- 
juvenile audiences favorable. 

The  orchestra’s long - established 
series in New York, Baltimore, and 
Washington continue. Concerts have 
been given or are booked for Cleveland, 
Columbus, Chicago, Toledo, Cincinnati, 
Pittsburgh, Harrisburg, Youngstown, 


Reading, Brooklyn, New Haven, Rich- 
mond, Schenectady, Hartford. A post- 
(Continued on page 277) 
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season group will add Toronto, Ann 
Arbor, and Saginaw to the itinerary. It 
is stated that the organization plays 
more engagements away from home 
than any other American orchestra. 

In his third year as manager and 
highly capable in that role, is Harl 
McDonald, prominent, and still active, 
as a composer and devoting some of his 
energies to musical matters at the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. 


Plan New Dell Series 


With the Summer, most of the musi- 
cians of the Orchestra will become 
members of the ensemble for the 1942 
outdoor concerts at Robin Hood Dell, 
a seven weeks’ series from June 22 
to August 10, under management of 
David Hocker. As formerly the band 
will be billed as “The Men of the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra” and will consist of 
some ninety instrumentalists. 

With Guglielmo Sabatini as music 
director and resident conductor, the 
Pennsylvania WPA Symphony renders 
laudable service and merits particular 
mention for enlisting the participation 
of soloists or choral groups and for its 
policy and practice of programming a 
work by an American composer at 
nearly every concert 

The orchestra fulfills a regular Sun- 
day afternoon series at Irvine Audi- 
torium of the University of Pennsyl- 
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vania and in addition concerts are of- 
fered in Mitten Hall of Temple Uni- 
versity and at other buildings including 
the Philadelphia Art Museum. 

Some of the soloists for the coming 
months are Fritz Kurzweil, Myra Read, 
Karl Zapf, Augusta Scheiber, Helen 
Rosensweig, Eileen Flissler, Virginia 
Duffey Pleasants, Francis Madeira, 
pianists; Ernest Eniti, Edward Haines, 
Sol Ovcharov, Jesse Ceci, Anthony 
Zungolo, violinists; Waldemar Giese, 
contrabassist; Nina Quartin and Nen- 
ette Marchand, sopranos; Catharine 
Latta, mezzo-soprano; Ruth Kisch- 
Arndt, contralto, and Manfred Lewan- 
dowski, baritone. Guest conductors in 
view are Fritz Kurzweil, Henri Elkan, 
Jeno Donath, Arthur Cohn, Robert 
Hufstader, Vernon Hammond, and 
Henry Gordon Thunder, the last to di- 
rect an orchestral-choral bill with solo- 
ists, the Choral Society of Philadelphia 
and the Fortnightly Club. In the pro- 
grams contemplated are an all-Ameri- 
can list on Feb. 22 in honor of Wash- 
ington’s birthday and Brahms concerts 
March 1 and 8 in connection with the 
Philadelphia Brahms Festival. 


Besides the Pennsylvania WPA Sym- 
phony other Philadelphia units of the 
Pennsylvania WPA Music Project 
busy in various community musical 
services are the Philadelphia WPA Syl- 
vania Concert Band, Joseph DeLuca, 
conductor, and two dance orchestras. 
Playing regularly in the suburban area 
is the Upper Darby WPA Concert Or- 
chestra, Anthony Candelori, conductor. 


Other phases of WPA music here- 
about are exemplified in music appre- 
ciation classes, choral groups, etc., con- 
ducted by the WPA Education-Recrea- 
tion Project and the maintenance of the 
WPA Copying Project, supervised by 
Arthur Cohn and sponsored by the Free 
Library of Philadelphia and Edwin A. 
Fleisher, founder of the Fleisher Music 
Collection. The project is devoted to 
the copying and compilation of works 
by American composers, its purposes 
having been extended to also cover 
music by Central and South American 
musicians. 

The Pennsylvania Philharmonic of 
professional musicians with Luigi Car- 
nevale, founder-conductor, will round 
out its current set with concerts in 
Town Hall Feb. 27 and a May date to 
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be announced. The February bill will 
have Vera Sirangelo, contralto, as solo- 
ist, and among the orchestral items are 
works by George F. 
Carnevale, the latter’s lately-composed 
‘Symphonic Ode’ to have an initial pre- 
sentation. 

Among non-professional crchestras 
are the Germantown Symphony, Jeno 
Donath, conductor; the Roxborough 


Symphony, Leonard DeMaria, conduc- 
Symphony 


tor; the Old York Road 
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"Poise and authority . . . firm 
rhythmic control . . . sure sense 
of style . . . exceptional under- 
standing." —N. Y. Herald Tribune 


"Her playing has the stamp of 
sincere thought and endeavor." 


—N. Y. Times 
"Polish and precision . . . tech- 
nically she met requirements 
fully.” 


—N. Y. World-Telegram 
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Society, Louis Angeloty, conductor ; the 
West Oak Lane Symphony, Dr. Harry 
J. Peoples, conductor; the Northeast 


Philharmonic, Edward A. Stringer, 
conductor. 
The Philadelphia National Youth 


Administration Symphony under Louis 
Vyner, its able music director and con- 
ductor, has contributed several pleasing 
and excellently projected public con- 
certs and regular weekly broadcasts. 
Radio programs will go on and future 
bookings include Bryn Mawr College, 
the Academy of Music (a special Pan- 
American Good Will event), and visits 
to Harrisburg, Fort Dix, and other cen- 
ters. With “Opera in English” at moder- 
(Continued on page 278) 
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"Sensibility and admirable pro- 
portioning that dominated her 
playing . . . musical sophistica- 
tion." —N. Y. Sun 
"Natural gift for interpretation." 

—N. Y. Journal American 
"The dynamic range she com- 
mands is expansive .. . as an in- 
terpreter she combines tempera- 


ment, sentiment and good taste." 
—N. Y. Post 
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ate prices an effectively realized as well 
as avowed intention, the Philadelphia 
Opera Company is now in its fourth 
year and well-supported and favored by 
the public judging by the size of audi- 
ences which include ‘many young people. 
The organization, C. David Hocker, 
manager, Sylvan Levin, general artistic 
director and conductor, and Hans 
Wohlmuth, stage director, has revealed 
ambition and enterprise in the selection 
of a repertoire since its inception and 
the musical and theatrical qualities of 
production attest to care in preparation 
and a considerable measure of achieve- 
ment considering the organization’s 
scope and resources. Billed for Feb. 10, 
and awaited with unusual anticipation 
is the world-premiere of Deems Tay- 
lor’s ‘Ramuntcho’, the first large-sized 
opera by an American composer to be 
essayed by the company. The piece is 
based on a novel by Pierre Loti with 
locale in the Pyrenees. Feb. 24 will 
bring Mozart’s ‘Cosi fan Tutte’ under 
the English title, ‘They All Do It’, and 
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the series will end on March 17 with 
Puccini’s ‘La Bohéme’. 

That the organization is “coming up 
in the world” is indicated by a recent 
journey to Boston where several per- 
formances were given and the an- 
nouncement just made that in 1942-43 
there will be a transcontinental tour 
under management of S. Hurok. The 
importance of the company in the musi- 
cal scheme of the country is discussed 
in a special article elsewhere in this 
issue. 

Besides Messrs. Hocker, Levin, and 
Wohlmuth, the staff consists of Ezra 
Rachlin and James Shomate, assistants 
to Mr. Levin; John C. H. Harvey, as- 
sistant stage director and scenic de- 
signer. Officers are Henry E. Gerstley, 
president; Mrs. John White Geary and 
Mrs. William T. Tonner, vice-presi- 
dents; Cummins Catherwood, secretary, 
and Henry P. MclIlhenny, treasurer. 
The singing personnel has recently been 
reduced through several members leav- 
ing. 

The Philadelphia LaScala Opera 
Company—Mrs. Walter A. Knerr, pres- 
ident, and Francesco Pelosi, general 
manager —is enjoying a seemingly 
healthy season. Orthodox in its offer- 
ings and conservative in its ideas of 
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production and staging (perhaps to a 
certain extent because of budgetary re- 
quirements), the company nevertheless 
is doing a laudable job and has a sub- 
stantial following and a not unimpor- 
tant place in the scheme of things here. 
Mr. Pelosi strives to obtain and gen- 
erally succeeds in securing, seasoned 
and capable artists, including some 
members of the Metropolitan Opera, 
for his principals, holding to a belief in 
the star system and the opinion that 
people still relish good singing in the 
“old-fashioned” operatic tradition. 

Thus far recorded are ‘Andrea Che- 
nier’, ‘Rigoletto’, ‘Madama Butterfly’, 
‘Pagliacci’ and ‘Cavalleria Rusticana’, 
and ‘The Barber of Seville’. Remain- 
ing bills at the Academy of Music are 
‘Il Trovatore’, Feb. 27; ‘Lucia di Lam- 
mermoor’, March 20; ‘Carmen’, April 9, 
and ‘Traviata’, April 30. The conduc- 
torial staff consists of Giuseppe Bambo- 
schek, Angelo Canarutto, and Gabriele 
Simeoni; Benjamin Altieri is stage- 
director and William Sena, ballet 
master. 

However, the highest standards in the 
realm of the lyric drama, are still ex- 
hibited in the Metropolitan Opera As- 
sociation’s performances, this season’s 
Philadelphia series, as those for several 
years past, containing ten, all in the 
Academy of Music. Past are ‘Tann- 
haeuser’, ‘Samson and Delilah’, ‘L’Elisir 
d’Amore’, ‘Lakmé’, ‘The Magic Flute’, 
and a double-bill, ‘Phoebus and Pan’ 
and ‘Le Coq d’Or’. Feb. 3 will bring 
‘Lohengrin’. Other dates are Feb. 17, 
March 3 and 10, operas to be an- 
nounced. The popularity of the Met’s 
visits is convincingly proved by sold- 
out houses for virtually every show with 
hoi polloi and the “soup and fish” crowd 
equally enthusiastic. 


Chamber Music Events 

In its fifteenth year, the Philadelphia 
Chamber String Simfonietta forecasts 
but two concerts (one for children) in 
April due to the crowded schedule of 
Fabien Sevitzky, the group’s founder 
and only conductor, as leader of the In- 
dianapolis Symphony. Norman and 
Renee Carol, youthful native violinists, 
are to be soloists. Eighteen string play- 
ers of the Philadelphia Orchestra make 
up the organization. 

The American Little Symphony (for- 
merly the Philadelphia Little Sym- 
phony), Joseph Barone, founder-con- 
ductor, has already consummated one of 
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three concerts and will be next heard 
on March 2 in the Academy of Music 
for the benefit of the Navy Relief Fund 
with Jean Schroeder, ’cellist, and Mary 
Norris, pianist, as soloists. In accord- 
ance with its practice of placing one or 
more works by American composers on 
every program, Frederick Woltman’s 
‘Rhapsody on an Old English Folk 
Tune’ is listed with the composer con- 
ducting. Mr. Barone also announces a 
concert for April 30 in the Academy of 
Music Foyer. “Dedicated to the pur- 
pose of creating more opportunities for 
young American soloists, conductors, 
and composers desiring to make their 
formal debut in a great music center”, 
the orchestra has built up a welcome 
patronage. Its some thirty musicians 
are drawn for the most part from the 
Philadelphia Orchestra. 

About forty young professional mu- 
sicians constituting the New Center of 
Music Chamber Orchestra under the 
direction of its talented and perceptive 
young conductor, Joseph Levine, has 
just completed a round of three largely- 
attended concerts in Town Hall, with 
William Kapell, pianist, Max Aronoff, 
violist, and Irra Petina, Metropolitan 
Opera contralto, as soloists. Unusually 


attractive programs and the fine attri- 
butes of their interpretation left the 
wish for more. However the New Cen- 
ter of Music will be represented in 
April by a series of three programs of 


(Continued on page 279) 
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(Continued from page 278) 
chamber-music and instrumental and 
vocal solo pieces by composers of the 
United States, Canada, and _ Latin- 
America, to be held in the Academy of 
Music Foyer. 

Philadelphia’s most specialized and 
distinctive chamber-music ensemble, the 
American Society of the Ancient In- 
struments, Ben Stad, founder-director, 
recently presented a fourteenth annual 
festival as well as a number of single 
concerts here and in other cities. Other 
appearances are lined up for ensuing 
months and a two-day Summer festival 
at Skytop Lodge in the Poconos is in 
prospect as well as a series at Glouces- 
ter, Mass. 

This city is also the headquarters of 
the Curtis String Quartet which under 
the auspices of the Chamber Music As- 
sociation contributed six programs at 
the University of Pennsylvania, the as- 
sociation in addition sponsoring a re- 
cital by the Budapest String Quartet. 
The latter will again play here March 2 
in the course of the ten-day Philadel- 
phia Brahms Festival, during which, 
on March 6, the Perole String Quartet 
will also perform. 

The Phil-Art Trio—three well-known 
local musicians, Joseph Wissow, piano, 
Helen Berlin, violin, and Emil Folg- 
man, ’cello—made its bow last month 
but the remaining two concerts in a 
publicized series may have to be can- 
celled because of Mr. Wissow’s illness, 
Ralph Berkowitz substituting for him 
at the initial concert. 

Contemporary chamber and_ solo 
music is the province of the Twentieth 
Century Music Group which, now in its 
third year, has already presented two 
recitals this season with others intended 
for future weeks. Representative works 
of a goodly number of composers of this 
country, Latin-America, and Europe, 
have been skillfully set forth by the 
organization’s artists and ensembles. 
Also sponsoring occasional chamber- 
music programs is the George B. Boyle 
Society and of course various conserva- 
tories’ faculty and student concerts often 
afford opportunities to hear sonatas, 
trios, quartets, et cetera. 

The Philadelphia Forum and its effi- 
cient and genial executive director, Wil- 
liam K. Huff, makes available stellar 
soloists and leading musical and choreo- 
graphic groups. Yet to come in the 
Forum’s season, the twenty-first, are 
recitals in the Academy of Music by 
Robert Weede, baritone of the Metro- 
politan Opera, and Alexander Borov- 
sky, pianist. As for more than half a 
decade, the Boston Symphony is to give 
its annual Philadelphia concert under 
Forum auspices and looked forward to 
with expectation is a presentation of 
scenes from ‘Don Pasquale’, ‘Falstaff’, 
‘L’Elisir d’Amore’, and ‘Boris Godu- 
noff’ by Salvatore Baccaloni and asso- 
ciate artists of the Metropolitan Opera. 
Martha Graham and Carmen Amaya 
with their respective ensembles will be 
seen in dance offerings. 
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Emma Feldtnan’s All Star Concert 
Series at the Academy of Music has 
met with the customary generous re- 
sponse and warm approval of the musi- 
cal public. Remaining in a set of five 
are a recital by Heifetz and a concert by 
the Philharmonic-Symphony Society of 
New York, Bruno Walter conducting. 
Scheduled under Miss Feldman’s local 
management also are forthcoming ap- 
pearances of Nelson Eddy, Artur Rubin- 
stein, the Ballet Theatre, and Lucie 
Bigelow Rosen, thereminist. The Phil- 
Art Trio and other city artists are on 
the rolls as well, in one of her busiest 
managerial seasons. 


As part of the Philadelphia Brahms 
Festival there are to be Lieder recitals 
in the Academy of Music Foyer by 
Elisabeth Schumann, soprano, and Ruth 
Kisch-Arndt, contralto, March 3, and 
Alexander Kipnis, bass, March 4, his 
list to embody the ‘Four Serious Songs’, 
among other items. Five recitals at 
Swarthmore College will terminate with 
Yella Pessl, harpsichordist, and the col- 
lege orchestra, and promised in the final 
months of a series under the auspices of 
the School of Fine Arts and the De- 
partment of Music of the University of 
Pennsylvania, Dr. Morrison Boyd, 
chairman, are evenings by the Sym- 
phony Club Orchestra, William Hap- 
pich, conductor ; the University’s choral 
organizations under direction of Harl 
McDonald; the Philadelphia Brahms 
Festival Chorus, James Allan Dash, 
conductor; Dr. Boyd in Brahms’ organ 
pieces, and Paul Krummeich in 
Brahms’s piano compositions, 


The area’s music schools and con- 
servatories through faculty and student 
recitals are adding to our cultural fund. 
The Zeckwer-Hahn Philadelphia Musical 
Academy, Dr. Frederick E. Hahn, pres- 
ident-director, with several programs 
accomplished, heralds a series of three 
recitals on the ‘Evolution of Keyboard 
Music by Vladim Hrenoff, pianist, who 
is also announced for ten lecture-recitals 
in February, March, and April on com- 
posers from Bach to the present. Other 
faculty members enrolled are Lynne 
Wainwright, harpist, Helen Hause, 
pianist, and William B. Swayze, bari- 
tone, and there will be a round by ad- 
vanced artist-students of the piano and 
violin departments. Dr. Hahn’s birth- 
day on March 22 is to be honored with 
a recital by Alvin Rudnitsky, violinist. 


The Philadelphia Conservatory of 
Music, Marie Ezerman Drake, director, 
foretells a faculty series dedicated to 
North and South American music at the 
Ethical Culture Society Auditorium in 
the Spring. Students recitals are also 
lined up and the Conservatory Chorus, 
Clyde R. Dengler, conductor, is to take 
part in Philadelphia Orchestra perform- 
ances of Verdi’s ‘Requiem’. In common 


with all advanced music schools, the 
Conservatory awaits the effects of the 
draft and enlistment on the student body 
and younger male instructors. 

In its eighteenth season and with 
about 170 registered, the Curtis Insti- 
tute of Music, Mrs. Louise Curtis Bok, 
president, and Efrem Zimbalist, direc- 
tor, has lately became almost strictly 
an intra-mural institution as to its Casi- 
mir Hall faculty and student concerts, 
the discontinuance of broadcasts, and 
other matters. Recitals are barred to 
outsiders and the press by order of Mr. 
Zimbalist, in his new post for the first 
year. Since registration, ten students 
have entered service and there is the as- 
surance that those leaving to “do their 
bit” will be reinstated upon honorable 
discharge without the formality of new 
auditions. So far the staff is intact. In- 
cidentally the war, among other things, 
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has resulted in the cessation of tht pub- 
lication of the Institute’s magazine, 
Overtones. 


The Academy of Vocal Arts 


The Academy of Vocal Arts, Mrs. 
Clarence A. Warden, president; Vernon 
Hammond, executive manager, head of 
the music department, and conductor, 
and Edgar Milton Cooke, dean, scored 
the credit for the first Philadelphia tele- 
vision broadcast of opera with ‘La 
Serva Padrona’. The reception of the 
venture has brought a request that the 
Academy telecast a series. The Pergo- 
lesi piece and other small-dimensioned 
operas have also been presented under 
Mr. Hammond’s leadership at various 
auditoriums in the Philadelphia area and 
in nearby cities, and other engagements 
are written, but the problem of casting 
male roles is affected by the exigencies 
consequent on defense and the war, 
making many plans tentative. Among 
other commitments, the booking of a 
vocal ensemble from the school, with 

(Continued on page 280) 
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Mr. Hammond directing in the Phila- 
delphia Brahms Festival, is one of the 
more notable. 

In the offing are recitals and concerts 
by other music education centers in- 
cluding the Ornstein School of Music, 
Leo Ornstein, director ; the Clarke Con- 
servatory of Music, Joseph W. Clarke, 
director; the Granoff Music Studios, 
Isadore Granoff, director; the Zapf 
Conservatory of Music. The Junto, a 
movement for “pleasurable” adult edu- 
cation and widely diversified range of 
subjects will repeat a series on “Instru- 
ments of the Orchestra”, the “teachers” 
to be Philadelphia Orchestra musicians, 
and there are music appreciation 
courses conducted by Louis Kazze and 
Guy Marriner, pianists, the latter also 
being in the midst of an eighth annual 
series of fourteen lectures-recitals at the 
Franklin Institute of which he is as- 
sociate director in charge of music. 
Frances McCollin goes on with her il- 
lustrated talks on Philadelphia Orches- 
tra programs and Rollo F. Maitland, 
organist, is playing four February pro- 
grams featuring his fourteenth annual 
Bach recital) and music by American 
and British composers. Under auspices 
of the local Chapter of the American 
Guild of Organists and other associa- 
tions there are to be further organ ses- 
sions and choral bills. 

Through patronage of music events 
generally and recitals by its musician- 
members and concerts by guest-artists, 
the Philadelphia Art Alliance moves 
in the musical stream. The third and 
final “Coffee Concert” late this month 
will provide South American music 
with Belle Rosette the exponent and 
on the board for March is John Kirk- 
patrick in American works. The AI- 
liance Music Committee is headed by 
Thaddeus Rich and his colleagues are 
Charlton Lewis Murphy, vice-chairman, 
Dr. Otto Albrecht, Arthur Hice, C. Da- 
vid Hocker, Morton Howard, George 
Nitzsche, Eugene Ormandy, John F. 
Lewis (president of the Art Alliance 
and a leader in the Junto’s activities), 
William A. Schmidt, and others. 

The Philadelphia Music Teachers 
Association in its fifty-first season and 
under the purposeful presidency of 
Lewis James Howell constantly strives 
after higher standards in pedagogy and 
student achievement and is a force in 
the promotion and stimulation of the 
city’s cultural and artistic movements. 
Monthly meetings and discussions touch 
on the ramifications of teaching, inter- 
pretation, theoretical ideas, etc., and 
musical programs are regularly fur- 
nished. Posted are an American pro- 
gram, Feb. 23; Robert W. Elmore, 
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pianist-organist-composer, March 30; 
Elizabeth Gittlen, pianist, April 30, and 
the annual dinner at the Ritz-Carl- 
ton, May 7. The Philadelphia Music 
Teachers Forum, Mrs. Lewis A. Mar- 
torano, president, is another local body 
concerned with the teaching profession 
and pupils advancement, speakers ad- 
dressing monthly gatherings on related 
subjects. 

The Matinee Musical Club, Julia E. 
Peters, president, completing its 1941- 
1942 concerts in the Bellevue-Stratford 
ballroom, will present George Lapham, 
tenor; William Kincaid, solo flutist of 
the Philadelphia Orchestra; Anna Bur- 
stein-Bisler, pianist; Lansing Hatfield, 
Metropolitan Opera baritone. Club art- 
ists will take part in the several events 
remaining as well as the orchestra, Ben 
Stad, conductor; the vocal ensemble, 
Nicholas Douty, director; the chorus, 
Harry A. Sykes, director; the harp en- 
semble, Dorothy Johnstone Baseler, di- 
rector, and the piano ensemble, Agnes 
Clune Quinlan, director. 

The Duo Music Club, Mrs. Lewis 
James Howell, president, continues 
monthly assemblies with speakers and 
musicals by members and guest artists 
at the Ritz Carlton. February sees the 
fifth annual Lee Wade Memorial Con- 
test in voice and piano, open to young 
artists twenty to thirty, as the opening 
event of the second half of the current 
calendar of the Philadelphia Music 
Club, Lena Blanche Jones, president. 
Other programs are projected with the 
club chorus, H. Alexander Matthews, 
conductor, and other ensembles and 
soloists of the organization. 

‘he Cultural Olympics (sponsored 
by the School of Education of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania), established 
some years ago, has become an efficient 
coordinating agency for the efforts of 
amateur and semi-professional musical, 
choreographic, and dramatic groups, re- 
ports on the present period signifying 
an extension of the departments cov- 
ered. Dr. Frederick Gruber is director. 
Mention should also be made of the 
distinctive gains in the sphere and qual- 
ity of public school music, particularly 
in the matter of high school orchestras, 
bands, choruses, and a cappella choirs. 
Dr. George L. Lindsay is Director of 
Music Education for the School Dis- 
trict of Philadelphia, and several seas- 
onal festival concerts testify to the at- 
tainments of youthful instrumentalists 
and choristers. 

Choral Societies 

Under the guidance of its veteran 
founder-conductor, Dr. Henry Gordon 
Thunder, hale, hearty, able and alert for 
all his seventy-six years, the Choral So- 
ciety of Philadelphia in its forty-fifth 
season has given two concerts in 
four. Anticipated are performances of 
Haydn’s ‘Creation’ and Bach’s B Minor 
Mass (the last with the Philadelphia 
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The American Society of the Ancient Instru- 
ments, Ben Stad, Founder and Director 


Bach Choir, joining the Society). Feb- 
ruary and April concerts at the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania are adver- 
tised by the Mendelssohn Club, Harold 
W. Gilbert, conductor, and the Choral 
Art Society, Clyde R. Dengler, conduc- 
tor, will offer Spring concerts as well 
as forming part of the chorus for the 
Philadelphia Orchestra productions of 
Verdi’s ‘Requiem’, March 27-28. 

Awaited also are choral concerts by 
the Guild Singers, Isadore Freed, con- 
ductor; the Fortnightly Club, Dr. 
Thunder, conductor; the Orpheus Club, 
William Bentz, conductor; the Junger 
Maennerchor, Leopold Syre, conduc- 
tor; the Ardmore Oratorio Society, 
James Allan Dash, conductor; the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania choral organ- 
izations, Harl McDonald, Robert EI- 
more, and Robert Godsall, conductors ; 
the Temple University Music Educa- 
tion Department Chorus, Marjorie 
Jones, conductor; the Girard Trust 
Company Glee Club, Robert B. Reed, 
conductor, and an impressive number 
of other singing societies throughout 
this area. The Philadelphia Symphonic 
Choir continues under the leadership of 
Henri Elkan, who is also prominent as 
music director and conductor of the 
popular Wednesday evening concerts at 
the Wanamaker Store. 

Choral music in some of the city’s 
churches deserves favorable citation. 
Adhering to a practice of nearly a dec- 
ade, the Second Presbyterian Church, of 
which Dr. Alexander McCurdy is music 
director and organist, recularly under- 
takes important choral compositions by 
Bach, Brahms, Mozart, Mendelssohn, 
and others, often with orchestral accom- 
paniments. American composers repre- 
sented in current programs include Leo 
Sowerby, Richard Purvis, Randall 
Thompson, and Eric Thiman. Cantatas, 
oratorios, and other substantial choral 
works are featured at the First Baptist 
Church, Walter Baker, music director, 
the Church of the Holy Trinity, Rob- 
ert H. Elmore, music director, and the 
Church of Christ and Saint Michael, N. 
Lindsay Norden, choirmaster. St. 
Mark’s Church, H. William Hawke, 
choirmaster; Saint James’s Church, 
Robert B. Miller, choirmaster, and 
other churches also seek to offer better 
types of ecclesiastical and liturgical 
music. Incidentally, Mr. Miller is the 
assistant music director of the Phila- 
delphia Festivals Society and assistant 
conductor of the Philadelphia Brahms 
and Bach Festival Choruses. 

The Women’s Symphony Orchestra 
publicizes a series under direction of 
J. W. F. Leman who is also conductor 
of the Germantown Youth Orchestra 
and the Atlantic City Symphony Or- 
chestra which recently gave a remark- 
ably successful inaugural concert be- 
fore an audience of 3000 at the New 
Jersey resort. 

The Settlement Music School, Johan 





COMPOSERS TO MARK 
LEAGUE ANNIVERSARY 


Twentieth Birthday of Group 
Next Season Will Be 
Celebrated 


An invitation to about fifteen com- 
posers, Americans and Europeans now 
living in America, to write “Twentieth 
Birthday Pieces” in honor of the 
League of Composers’ twentieth anni- 
versary next season was decided upon 
at the annual meeting of the National 
Composers’ Committee recently. A sec- 
ond proposal was to urge orchestral, 
choral and chamber music _ bodies 
throughout the country to revive as 
many works as possible from those com- 
missioned by the League during the last 
fifteen years. 

Walter Piston reported that, together 
with a group of composers including 
Quincy Porter, Edward Ballantine, E. 
Burlingame Hill, he has begun the for- 
mation of a Boston branch of the 
League. From the west coast came 
news of the founding of a Southern 
Californian League, with headquarters 
in Los Angeles, and Paul Pisk as 
leader, and of a Northern. Californian 
group, with headquarters in San Fran- 
cisco, and Albert Elkus as organizer. 

Marc Blitzstein and Douglas Moore 
discussed the League’s program in de- 
veloping its new Composers’ Theater 
movement. Two works commissioned by 
the League for this season will soon 
be produced, Randall Thompson’s ‘Solo- 
mon and Balkis’, which will be given 
its premiere in March by the Columbia 
Broadcasting System, and Ernst Ba- 
con’s ‘A Lamp on the Plains’ to be pro- 
duced late this Spring at Converse Col- 
lege in Spartanburg, S. C. Mr. Blitz- 
stein is now completing his commis- 
sion, ‘The New York Opera’. 

Bernard Wagenaar, American com- 
poser and member of the faculty of the 
Juilliard Graduate School, was elected 
to the executive board of the League 
of Composers at the meeting. 








Mrs. Bok to Serve on Board of 
Philadelphia Opera 

PHILADELPHIA, Feb. 2.—The uwnani- 
mous election of Mrs. Edward (Mary 
Louise Curtis) Bok as a member of the 
board of directors of the Philadelphia 
Opera Company and her acceptance of 
the post, announced by Henry E. Gerst- 
ley, president of the company, repre- 
sents Mrs. Bok’s first affiliation with the 
directorial board of any musical project 
other than the Curtis Institute of Mu- 
sic, of which she is founder and presi- 
dent. 





Harmony Guild Holds Meeting 
The Harmony Guild of New York 
City was to hold an informal meeting 
for members only on Feb. 11 in Stein- 
way Hall. A program of compositions 
by Alex Walsh was to be presented 
by Mary Borpor, Margaret McCullough, 

Ruth Kemper and Postley Sinclair. 
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Grolle, director, as in other years 
schedules faculty and student recitals 
and as usual activities are outlined with 
a view to direct community service and 
co-operation. Interchange of recitals 
with schools in other cities is one of 
Mr. Grolle’s ideas, another being the 
emphasis on the relation to other de- 
partments of education and culture gen- 
erally. 
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(Continued from page 275) 
which will mark the Britisher’s debut 
here as conductor of opera. ‘Boheme’ 
will be conducted by Paul Breisach who 
is new to a Boston public. The remain- 
ing operas to be given will be in the 
capable hands of Messrs. Leinsdorf, 
Panizza, St. Leger and Pelletier, and the 
complete list as planned at this writing 
includes ‘Lohengrin’, ‘The Magic Flute’, 
‘La Traviata’, ‘The Barber of Seville’, 
‘Orfeo’, ‘Die’ Walkiire’, ‘Carmen’, ‘La 
Bohéme’, ‘Aida’, ‘Die Rosenkavalier’, 
‘Faust’ and ‘Rigoletto’. The. perform- 
ances will again be given in the Metro- 
politan Theatre and again Mrs, Anita 
Davis-Chase plays her customary role 
as subscription manager. 


Music Societies Continue 


These are difficult days for music 
clubs and societies, but it is encouraging 
to find that many of them are still func- 
tioning. The Chromatic Club, the Music 
Lovers’ Club, the Musical Guild, Boston 
Chapter of the Guild of Organists, Bos- 
ton Music Teachers Club and others 
which are smaller but of considerable 
service to their memberships are offer- 
ing programs and encouraging confer- 
ences upon pertinent musical topics in 
much the same manner as in former 
years. The Musical Guild in particular, 
of which Mrs. Arthur Cone is now 
president, is giving a large amount of 
encouragement to young American 
music students, both through scholar- 
ships and through offering them oppor- 
tunities to appear before the Guild. 

The Massachusetts Federation of 
Music Clubs is also doing effective work 
along the line of providing victrolas, 
pianos and records for the use of the 
men in the various army camps in New 
England. The Federation is also ar- 
ranging entire programs of music and 
other entertainment for the pleasure of 
those in training. Marie Bergeron is 
now president of the Federation. 

The Malkin Conservatory of Music 
has recently moved to newer and more 
spacious quarters and is offering its 
students the advantages of study with 
teachers of more than local reputation. 
The Longy School (Cambridge) is 
maintaining its customary high stand- 
ards and providing the relaxation of 
good music free to the public through 
its weekly Open House programs pre- 
sented by the faculty and the more ad- 
vanced students of the school. 

Among the managers of musical tal- 
ent here in Boston one finds that each 
in his own sphere of activity is busily 
engaged. It may also be so in other 
cities, but in Boston at least there is 
quite a sharp cleavage in the specific 
\ctivity of managers. Some, for in- 
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Boston 


stance cater almost exclusively to the 
needs of women’s clubs and similar 
societies. Both Bertha Wells and Mrs. 
Esther Snow Carter work with this type 
of clientele and each finds that she is 
kept busy. Demeter Zachareff handles 
artists suitable for schools and colleges. 
A. H. Handley, who is the veteran of 
them all, also sends his talent from Bos- 
ton rather than into the city, although 
he also occasionally puts on a recital in 
one of the concert halls. With these 
managers serving the areas outside the 
metropolis, it falls to Mrs. Davis-Chase 
and Aaron Richmond to keep us busy 
attending concerts in Boston. Mr. Rich- 
mond reports “a banner season.” His 
Celebrity Series has been most success- 
ful and his venture with the Philhar- 
monic Opera Company more than ful- 
filled his expectations. 

Owing to the time required by her 
duties as local subscription manager of 
the Metropolitan Opera Association’s 
season here, Mrs. Chase finds it neces- 
sary to limit her single recitals to a 
mere handful of artists, such as Horo- 
witz who will have played in Symphony 
Hall before this copy is off the presses. 

What immediate future holds for us 
here in New England, no man may pre- 
dict we can only hope that the artistic 
life of Boston will not be too rudely dis- 
rupted during the months to come. 


THREE PREMIERES 
BY BOSTON PLAYERS 


Mahler Shares Novelty List with 
Piston and Copland 
Under Burgin 


Boston, Mass., Feb. 4.—The Or- 
chestra’s fourteenth pair of concerts in 
the Friday-Saturday series, on Jan. 30- 
31 was unusual in many respects. Mr. 
Burgin offered four items, three of 
which were “first performances in Bos- 
ton.” The complete program follows: 


NED; ur: kd vk adh. Gnechicxcikeaberwaas Piston 
(First performance at these concerts) 
Suite from ‘Billy the Kid’ Ballet....Copland 
(First performance at these concerts) 
PON BO 4. ON. Gis ese csindescances Mahler 
(Third and Fourth Movements) 
Cleora Wood, soprano, soloist 
(First performance at these concerts) 
‘Alborada del Gracioso’..............se0- Ravel 


Mr. Piston is fortunate in having 
friends at Symphony Hall who are will- 
ing to give ear when he completes a 
new score. The Sinfonietta played at 
this concert was originally composed for 
Bernard Zighera and played for the 
first time by him at one of his chamber 
music concerts in Jordan Hall last 
March. The score is scholarly but un- 
inspired. We continue to prefer to 
listen to a performance of Mr. Piston’s 
ballet music for his ‘Incredible Flutist’. 
He seems to be able to infuse his scores 
with spontaneity and humor only when 
something extraneous stimulates his 
imagination. Mr. Piston could not hope 
for a better performance of his work 
than that given by Mr. Burgin, and 
justly insisted upon sharing the honors 
with conductor and orchestra alike. 
The audience was applausive. 

It is a singular thing that the Mahler 
Symphony No. 4 had not been heard 
here in Boston until this concert. There 
are those to whom the name of Mahler 
spells boredom; others who hail him as 
a sort of savior of music. We must 





confess that much of the symphony in 
G is boring; it seems next to impossible 
for Mahler to speak his piece and have 
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done with it. The period is approached, 
or so it seems, but it turns out to be a 
semicolon, and the story goes on in 
repetitious manner. Yet there are un- 
deniably lovely themes in each of the 
movements performed at this concert, 
and if the work could have been sub- 
jected to a judicious pruning by the 
composer, it might have won more com- 
plete regard. The fourth movement, in 
which Miss Wood joined the orchestra 
is really amusing. It is based upon 
verses from an old Bavarian folk song, 
‘In Heaven Hang Many Fiddles’ taken 
from the collection entitled “The Boys’ 
Magic Horn’. Its naive text is well 
matched by the music and the whole 
forms an entertaining bit of drollery. 
Miss Wood sang prettily and with re- 
straint, the orchestra infused the move- 
ment with humor and the audience 
responded with appreciation. 

Amusing also was the Copland Suite. 
It may be recalled that ‘Billy the Kid’ 
was a ballet commissioned by Lincoln 
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Georges Laurent,Mu- Bertha Wells, Who 
sical Director of the Manages Artists in 
Flute Player's Club Boston 


Kirstein for performance by his Ballet 
Caravan. The first performance of the 
ballet, with orchestra, occurred in New 
York in 1939, after which Mr. Copland 
arranged his orchestral suite with the 
descriptive sub-titles of “The Open 
Prairie’, ‘Street Scene in a Frontier 
Town’, ‘Card Game at Night’, ‘Gun 
Battle’, ‘Celebration After Billy’s Cap- 
ture’, ‘The Open Prairie Again’. Hav- 
ing memorized these sub-titles in order, 
one needed no further clue as to what 
was going on; seldom have the players 
of timpani and bass drum had such an 
astonishing opportunity for taking the 
initiative as in ‘Gun Battle’ and the 
thoroughly descriptive music of ‘Street 
in a Frontier Town’ is mirth-provoking 
as well as slightly nostalgic. Mr. Burgin 
extracted just about all there was to be 
had from the various episodes and our 
orchestra again demonstrated its ability 
to perform rhythmic passages of the ut- 
most difficulty with seemingly non- 
chalant ease. 
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Dr. Artur Rodzinski, Conductor of the 
Cleveland Orchestra 


By Wiu.MA HUNING 
CLEVELAND, O., Feb. 5. 


ENERAL events scheduled for 
(5 Crevetane’ musical calendar for 
the remainder of the season offer 
a brilliant array of concerts, of orches- 
tral and chamber music of exceptional 
interest, recitals, choral programs and a 
gala week of opera in the grand manner 
by the Metropolitan Opera Association. 
The Cleveland Orchestra will give 
the remaining six pairs of its twenty- 
fourth season’s series of twenty under 
its illustrious conductor Artur Rodzin- 
ski, who has so eminently presided over 
its artistic destiny for nine seasons. At 
remaining pairs of symphony concerts 
to be held in Severance Hall on Thurs- 
day and Saturday evenings internation- 
ally-known soloists will be heard. Na- 
than Milstein was recently engaged by 
the Cleveland Orchestra to play concerts 
for which Fritz Kreisler was originally 
announced. Zino Francesatti will make 
his debut with the Orchestra; Rubin- 
stein and Loesser and Albert Spalding 
will also be soloists. Also scheduled for 
appearances during the remainder of the 
season is the Cleveland Philharmonic 
Chorus, which is sponsored by the 
Cleveland Orchestra and conducted by 
Dr. Charles D. Dawe. The Chorus is 
slated to join the orchestra for what is 
said to be the first American perform- 
ances of Kodaly’s ‘Te Deum’. 
Last November, Dr. Rodzinski began 
a series of reading sessions of Contem- 
porary American Music. The work 
judged most worthy of performance was 
the new Fourth Symphony of William 
Schuman, which Dr. Rodzinski an- 
nounced for performance at the end of 
January. Further meetings of this 
“Committee on Contemporary Music” 
are planned. All those present con- 
sidered the first meeting of inestimable 
value in broadening their perspective of 
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contemporary American musical effort. 

The Cleveland Orchestra began a 
series of weekly broadcasts over the 
complete network of the Columbia 
Broadcasting System, and through its 
short-wave stations to Central and 
South America and England. The pro- 
grams, which continue through the end 
of the season, originate in Severance 
Hall through the facilities of Station 
WGAR in Cleveland. Dr. Rodzinski 
plans to give much music off the beaten 
path of radio programs. 

Again this season the Twilight Con- 
certs, conducted by Rudolph Ringwall, 
have proved popular. Two extra con- 
certs have been added to the announced 
series of twelve. These concerts continue 
into April. 

Mr. Ringwall also conducts the orch- 
estra’s Children’s Concerts and Young 
People’s Concerts, which take place be- 
tween January and April. The demand 
for tickets for the Winter and Spring 
series of concerts has been so great that 
the Orchestra has been forced to add a 
twenty-first concert to the customary 
series of twenty. A twenty-second con- 
cert open to mothers who are members 
of the Parent-Teacher Associations is 
also being given to give the mothers an 
example of the work the orchestra is 
doing for children of greater Cleveland 
in cooperation with the Cleveland Board 
of Education. Russell V. Morgan, direc- 
tor of music for the public schools, and 
Lillian L. Baldwin, supervisor of music 
appreciation for the public schools and 
consultant on music education for The 
Cleveland Orchestra, are in charge of 
the series. The Cleveland Orchestra this 
year voted to pay, itself, the new Fed. 
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eral tax on each ticket so that the chil- 
dren may not be required to pay more 
than the customary quarter, which they 
analyze as two movies and an ice-cream 
cone. Dr. Ringwall will also conduct 
the Music Memory and Appreciation 
Contests at which Russell V. Morgan 
will preside on April 9. The privilege 
of participating in this annual event is 
extended to over 1,000 members of the 
Adult Groups who meet each week to 
study compositions selected from the 
orchestra’s repertory in addition to the 
list selected for the Junior and Senior 
High School classes. : 
Miss Baldwin also conducts two 
series of radio programs which are 
planned to interest six, seven and eight- 
year-old listeners in the mysteries of 
synphonic music. Another Music Ap- 
preciation Series given under Miss 
Baldwin’s direction is an evening class 
for adults which meets each week in the 
auditorium of the main Public Library 
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Orchestra and Philharmonic Chorus to Give 
First American Performance of Kodaly’s 
‘Te Deum’ — Noted Soloists Remain on 
Schedule—Twilight Concerts to Continue 
into April—Summer “Pops” Series Planned 
—Metropolitan Opera to Present Week of 
Grand Opera—Artists Courses to Bring 
Visiting Orchestras, Ensembles and Recital- — 
ists to Mid-West City : 
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to study the music presented at the Sun- 
day afternoon Twilight Concerts, con- 
ducted by Mr. Ringwall. 


Orchestra Plans Tours 

Carl J. Vosburgh, orchestra manager, 
announces that the orchestra will appear 
in a number of cities during its Febru- 
ary and March tours. February concerts 
will be given in Poughkeepsie, Saratoga 
Springs, Troy, Albany, White Plains, 
New York, Pittsfield, Northampton, 
Springfield, Worcester, Massachusetts ; 


Providence, Rhode Island; Hartford, 
Connecticut; Newark, New Jersey; 
Lancaster, Scranton and Allentown, 


Pennsylvania. In March the orchestra 
will play in Toledo, Dayton, Zanesville, 
Ohio; Sharon, Pennsylvania; Prince- 
ton, New Jersey; Richmond, Bristol, 
Blacksburg, Roanoke, Charlottesville, 
Virginia; Winston-Salem and Greens- 
boro, North Carolina. The orchestra 
will also complete its series of concerts 
in Oberlin and Akron, Ohio, with con- 
certs in March and April. 

Another series of Summer “Pop” 
Concerts in the Public Auditorium is 
planned. The concerts were so success- 
ful last year that they ended the season 
with a profit of $60 instead of an antici- 
pated deficit. This will be the third 
series of concerts conducted by Mr. 
Ringwall in the informal garden setting 
installed in the Public Auditorium for 
the Summer. 

Await Metropolitan Visit 

Again this Spring the Metropolitan 
Opera will present a week of opera un- 
der the sponsorship of the Northern 
Ohio Opera Association, of which 
Thomas L. Sidlo is president. The per- 
formances this year will take place dur- 
ing Easter week, and will be given daily 
between Monday, April 6 and Saturday, 
April 11. This series of performances 
in the enormous hall has been so suc- 
cessful in past seasons that it has never 
been necessary to call upon the guaran- 
tors to make up a deficit. 

The ninth season of the Cleveland 
Concert Course under the direction of 

(Continued on page 336) 
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Herman Thuman, Impresario of Artist Series 


By VALERIA ADLER 


CINCINNATI, O., Feb. 3. 


HE Cincinnati Symphony will 

continue its regular concerts in 

Music Hall, on Friday afternoon 
and Saturday evening throughout the 
balance of the season. Eugene Goossens 
will conduct all of the concerts with the 
exception of four performances when 
John Barbirolli will take over the baton, 
Feb. 13, 14, 20 and 21. Soloists still to 
make their appearances will be Nathan 
Milstein, violinist; Daniel Ericourt, 
pianist; Henrietta Schumann, pianist; 
Zino Francescatti, violinist; Richard 
Crooks, tenor. The concluding pair of 
concerts will once again be straight or- 
chestral fare, with no soloist. One other 
program has no soloist, also. 


For most of the month of March, the 
orchestra with its conductor, Mr. Goos- 
sens, will be on tour, appearing in Park- 
ersburg, W. Va., Augusta, Ga., Jack- 
sonville, Fla., Savannah and Atlanta, 
Ga., Tuscaloosa and Montevallo, Ala., 
New Orleans, La., Oxford and State 
College, Miss., and Knoxville, Tenn. In 
April the ensemble will again leave its 
home town for appearances in East Lan- 
sing, Mich., Lima, Ohio, Louisville, Ky., 
and Portsmouth, Ohio. 

The Young People’s Concerts, a 
series of five programs, will conclude on 
Feb. 24. 

The College Symphonic Series, a 
group of four programs, will offer the 
last concert on March 8. These con- 
certs have proved most successful as is 
evidenced by the large attendance of 
young people. Jean Geis, a former Con- 
servatory of Music student, will be the 
piano soloist for this program. 

Mr. Goossens will appear as guest 
conductor of the New York Philhar- 
monic-Symphony for eight concerts on 
Feb. 12, 13, 14, 15, 19, 20, 21 and 22. He 
well also conduct the Ford program in 
Detroit on Feb. 8. 


This is the off-year of the biennial 
May Festival. However, rehearsals of 
the chorus have started, and are pro- 
gressing on the assumption that con- 
ditions will be such as to assure a May 
Festival in 1943. There are plans being 
made for the chorus to give a benefit 
performance of Mendelssohn’s ‘Elijah’, 
in the Spring, probably sometime in 
May. The proceeds of this concert 
would be given to the War Chest or 
ome such worthy cause. Since the plans 
for this concert are just in the making 
it is difficult to announce the soloists at 
this time. It is understood that some 
members of the symphony orchestra will 
contribute their services. However, 


since the orchestra as a group will be 
disbanded by the time this program is 
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Symphony to Have John Barbirolli as 
Guest Conductor—Will Make Spring 
Tour under Goossens—May Festival © 
Chorus to Sing ‘Elijah’ in Benefit Per- 
formance—Schools of Music Prepare — 
for Commencement — Artist Series 


Brings Famed Recitalists 


THe 


presented it is hard to say just how big 
an orchestra there will be. Of course, 
Mr. Goossens is planning to direct the 
performance, which will take place in 
historic Music Hall. 

Along with the thought of the May Fes- 
tival it might be interesting to report that 
twenty-seven tons of music were moved. 
The May Festival chorus has been re- 
hearsing for many years in the Odd Fel- 
lows temple. Now that building is to be 
torn down, hence the removal of all the 
music to the Masonic Temple, where re- 
hearsals will be held henceforth. 


The Artist Series, under the auspices 
of J. Herman Thuman, will continue its 
programs with the appearance of Jar- 
mila Novotna, prima donna of the Met- 
ropolitan Opera, in Taft Auditorium, 
Feb. 9; and will conclude with the pre- 
sentation of Salvatore Baccaloni, bass, 
another artist from the Metropolitan 
Opera, in a song recital in Taft Audi- 
torium March 9. 

Mr. Thuman will offer several pro- 
grams outside his regular Artist Series. 
One will be a piano recital by Vladimir 
Horowitz on April 20. Another, which 
Mr. Thuman hopes to offer to Cincin- 
nati sometime in March, will be Martha 
Graham, dancer. 


Matinee Musicale Active 


The Matinee Musicale Club, with 
Mrs. Adolf Hahn, its competent and 
efficient president, will carry on its ex- 
cellent work by offering those superla- 
tive pianists, Vronsky and Babin, in a 
return engagement. Their appearance 
here last season created such a stir that 
the Club felt it its musical duty to Cin- 
cinnati to have them back once more. 
They will play in the Hall of Mirrors of 
the Netherland Plaza, the morning of 
March 2. The last program in the Mat- 
inee Musicale series will offer Mack 
Harrell, baritone, and member of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company, in his 
first appearance in Cincinnati March 19. 

Activities at the two schools of music, 
The Conservatory and the College, con- 
tinue along the general lines with the 
customary preparation for commence- 
ment. The Conservatory is continuing 
its broadcasts over a national hook-up 
on Thursday afternoons with Alexander 
Von Kreisler conducting. There will be 
a series of teas celebrating the seventy- 
fifth anniversary of the Conservatory 
under the heading of student faculty 
events. Most of these teas will be given 
on Thursdays on the following dates, 
Jan. 8, 22, Feb. 5, 19, March 5, April 
22 and May 14. On May 24 there will 
be a tea for the class of 1942, the faculty 
and alumni. On April 23 a musical pro- 
gram will be presented at Christ Church 
in celebration of the seventy-fifth anni- 
versary of the school. John A. Hoff- 
mann remains as director and dean of 
the faculty. 

The Women’s String Quartet of Cin- 
cinnati still have two programs in their 
series, one the evening of March 3, and 


Edgar Friedlander, Manager of the 
Cincinnati Symphony 


another the afternoon of May 3. The 
members of this Quartet are Margaret 
Henning, first violin, Lucy MacKeever, 
second violin, Anita Marcus, viola, and 
Muriel Matthews, ’cello. 

The College of Music through its 
managing executive, Fred Smith, has 
adopted the slogan, “Keep Music Ring- 
ing in the Hearts of Americans”, and 
Mr. Smith feels that music can play a 
great part in building up the morale of 
the country. With this in mind, Mr. 
Smith with the assistance of Uberto T. 
Neely, director of the Radio Depart- 





John A. Hoffmann, 

Director and Dean 

of the Faculty of the 
Conservatory 


Fred Smith, Manag- 
ing Executive of the 
College of Music 


ment, is planning a Radio Ball and en- 
tertainment program in honor of Cin- 
cinnati’s Army, Navy and Marine re- 
cruits Friday evening, Feb. 13. . Every- 
one in the school, faculty, students and 
alumni, is working to make it a huge 
success. Soldiers from the army post at 
Ft. Thomas, Ky., sailors and marines 
from local recruiting offices will be in- 
vited. Station WLW will present the 
program and will provide several of its 
professional acts as part of the show. 


Another program by the College 
Symphony, under the direction of Wal- 
ter Heermann, will be presented on Feb. 
24, at the Odeon, at which time John 
Quincy Bass, member of the piano fac- 
ulty, will be heard in the Tchaikovsky 
Concerto No. 1. Another attraction of 
the program will be the presentation of 
Ludwig LeFebre’s ballet, ‘El Amor 
Brujo’, by members of his class. Some- 
time shortly after Easter an all-Dumler 
program will be given in honor of Dr. 
Martin G. Dumler, eminent composer 
and vice-president of the board of 
trustees of the College of Music. Taking 
part in this program will be the faculty 
members, the college orchestra and the 
college chorus of seventy-five voices. 
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NEW HAVEN FORCES 
ENLIST AGNES DAVIS 


Soprano and Szigeti Appear As 
Soloists Under Donovan— 
Boston Symphony Visits 

New Haven, Feb. 1.—The New 
Haven Symphony, conducted by Rich- 
ard Donovan, presented its second con- 
cert recently with Agnes Davis, so- 
prano, as soloist. Superior musicianship 
was revealed in her singing of an inter- 
esting selection of arias including Han- 
del’s ‘Bright Seraphim’, Mozart's 
‘Porgi amor’ and Debussy’s ‘Air de 
Lia’ from ‘The Prodigal Son’, The or- 
chestra played works by Bach, Tchai- 
kovsky and Stravinsky, the latter an in- 
frequent name on the local orchestra’s 
programs. 

The finest concert by this Symphony 
in a long time took place on Dec. 8 
when Hugo Kortschak, assisted by Jo- 
seph Szigeti, offered Mozart’s G Minor 
Symphony, Prokofieff’s First Concerto, 
Chausson’s ‘Poeme’ and a set of Sla- 
vonic dances by Dvorak. The players 
were keyed to high excitement by reason 
of Mr. Szigeti’s long-anticipated pres- 
ence and set a standard which surprised 
even the most highly prejudiced cham- 
pions of the orchestra. Mr. Kortschak 
outdid himself interpretatively, adding 
this quality to an accustomed mastery 
of the ensemble’s technical capabilities. 

The first annual concert by the Bos- 
ton Symphony recently, brought Wil- 
liam Schumann’s Third Symphony a day 
in advance of the New York perform- 
ance. This audience, not notably recep- 
tive to new music, was polite. H. J. 
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By JAY WALZ 
WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 1. 


N this war-produced boom town there 
| is no room for the ivory tower: no 

more for the musician than for the 
bayoneted guard before the White House 
or the Government defense worker who 
is an air raid warden by night. When 
it became evident, many months before 
we were actually in this war, that 
Washington was in for a vast influx 
of people, the business men of music 
got busy. Immediately plans were laid 
for more events, new series of concerts, 
recitals, etc. 

They acted logically, of course, and in 
the main correctly in making this the 
best music season Washington has 
known. But in anticipating a vast new 
audience from the workers that are 
arriving in Washington at the rate of 
5,000 a month, the managers did not 
realize the problems. 

While there are from 75,000 to 
100,000 more potential concert goers in 
the Capital than previously, they are 
busy people. When they do go out for 
fun they want excitement, which means 
the usual type of concert may not be 
sufficient inducement. More than one 
manager has found this out, and has 
learned to spice his programs with a 
novelty, if not a big name. 


Black-Outs Create Difficulty 


Occasional poor attendance is also 
blamed on black-out trouble. If there 
isn’t an actual air-raid practice, there is 
always the general warning to keep 
lights dimmed, and to stay off the streets 
as much as possible. The problem. of 
handling large outdoor crowds is throw- 
ing the possibility of Watergate and 
Meridian Hill Park concerts this Sum- 
mer in doubt. There’s been no official 
ruling, however. 

The National Symphony has added 
several attractions, among them a guest 
appearance by Benny Goodman and his 
Band, to a previously announced sched- 
ule. The Philadelphia Orchestra will 
appear under Toscanini, and has an- 
nounced a special concert (conductor or 
soloist not yet revealed) in addition to 
its five-program season. Koussevitzky 


and the Boston Symphony will play in 
Constitution Hall, March 31, for the 
first time in six seasons. 

The National Symphony is midway 





C. C. Cappel, Manager of the Starlight 
Chamber Series 
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year marked 
introduced by 


in its eleventh season, a 
by several innovations 


Hans Kindler, conductor, and _ the 
Orchestra’s new manager, James P. 
Hayes. Not gambling on the newcomers 


in the Capital, Mr. Hayes at the begin- 
ning of the season arranged to put the 
Wednesday night concerts on an all- 
subscription basis. Through a newly 
formed women’s committee Constitution 
Hall was approximately three-fourths 
sold out for the season, placing both 
attendance and receipts far ahead of 
previous years. The Orchestra Associa- 
tion throws the vacant seats open to 
service men for the asking, and they 
have taken advantage of this opportunity 
in large numbers. On the remaining 
Wednesday concerts soloists will be: 
Helen Traubel, Feb. 4; Rudolf Serkin, 
Feb. 18; and Leah Effenbach, March 25. 
Two Sunday series of symphony con- 
certs are in progress. In one series 
Nathan Milstein, will be soloist, Feb. 
15. On the other Sunday, “Great 
Masterworks”, series, Percy Grainger 
will appear in the triple role of pianist- 
composer-conductor Feb. 8; and Rene 
LeRoy, flutist, will be heard March 1. 


Symphony Gives Student Concerts 


In addition to its regular concerts the 
National Symphony is giving twenty-one 
Students’ Concerts in fifteen schools. 
Ten of these concerts remain to be 
played: five in Washington high schools 
for white children; two for Washing- 
ton’s colored children; two in suburban 
schools; and a gala final concert for all 
in Constitution Hall. 

Under Dr. Kindler the Orchestra 
begins its second tour of the season in 
March. Ten concerts will be played in 
these cities: Chapel Hill, N. C.; Clem- 
son, S. C.; Daytona Beach, Fla. ; Green- 
ville, N. C.; Raleigh, N. C.; Sarasota, 
Fla.; Spartanburg, S. C.; Sweet Briar, 
Va.; Tampa, Fla.; and Westminster, 
Md. 

While plans for Summer concerts at 
the Watergate, and to repeat last fall’s 
successful “Pop” Concerts in Riverside 
Stadium are in abeyance, Mr. Hayes 
hopes to retain “all symphony activities 
for the duration”. However, both 
the summer concerts and the “pops” 
depend on the Orchestra’s annual sus- 
taining fund drive scheduled for April 
15-25. The management must also 
make a new contract with its musicians. 


Dorothy Hodgkin Dorsey, Who Presents 
Many Major Concert Attractions 


Boom in Capital, Brought 
by Defense Workers, In- 
creases Events, but Adds 
Problems—National Sym- 
phony Plans More Pro- 
grams — Watergate Sum- 
mer Series in Abeyance— 
Dorsey and Cappel List 
Outstanding Attractions 
for Spring—Chamber Mu- 
sic Guild Continues Con- 
certs — National Music 
League to Present Two 
Recital Series — Choral 

- Society Schedules Brahms 
- ‘Requiem’ 


rena 


With seventy-seven per cent of its 
season’s capacity subscribed weeks be- 
fore the open concert last October, the 
Philadelphia Orchestra’s annual Tuesday 
evening series in Washington is enjoy- 
ing its best year. Artur Rubinstein will 
be the soloist in Constitution Hall, 
March 3, when he will play Tchaikow- 
sky’s Piano Concerto in B Flat. On 
March 17 Efrem Zimbalist will be heard 
with the Orchestra, probably in the 
Brahms Violin Concerto. Mr. Ormandy 
will conduct both of these concerts, as 
he will also lead the post-season event 
on April 14. 

This season Constance Albright Snow 
took over the Washington management 
of the Orchestra, which she had shared 
the two previous years with Helen 
Fetter Cook. Headquarters continue to 
be Jordan’s Box Office which Mrs. 
Snow manages with Emma Hupman as 
her assistant. The office also handles 
tickets for other musical events in the 
city. Next year Mrs. Snow will bring 
the Philadelphia Orchestra back for five 
more Tuesday night events with soloists, 
and the way will be left open for a sixth 
concert in the Spring. 


Mrs. Dorsey’s Series Continues 


The appearances of the world’s lead- 
ing artists in recital at Constitution Hall 
are again in the hands of Dorothy 
Hodgkin Dorsey. Her Sunday after- 
noon and Tuesday night series have 
drawn large audiences. Coming re- 


citalists include: Lawrence Tibbett, Feb. 
3; Jascha Heifetz, Feb. 10; Bidu Sayao 


Pinza, 


and Ezio Feb. 17; Vladimir 





Underwood & Underwood 


Constance Albright Snow, Local Manager 
of the Philadelphia Orchestra 





Hans Kindler, Conductor of the National 
Symphony 


Horowitz, Feb. 24; Yehudi Menuhin, 
March 8; Salvatore Baccaloni, March 
11; Jan Kiepura, March 22; Nelson 
Eddy, April 7. 

C. C. Cappel, who was manager of 
the National Symphony until last May, 
has continued managerial activities in 
Washington. He was responsible for 
the Starlight Chamber Music concerts 
which drew as many as 5,000 persons 
for a single event last Summer in 
Meridian Hill Park. Mr. Cappel plans 
to enlarge and extend that series this 
Summer, again building the series 
around famous string quartets. Mr. 
Cappel also inaugurated the Cappel Con- 
cert Guild Concerts, which presented 
nearly a dozen outstanding artists at 
popular prices. He plans a similar 
series next winter. He will present 
the Boston Symphony in its only Wash- 
ington concert this season on March 31. 

The Washington Chamber Music 
Guild which got underway a year ago 
is carrying through an important series 
this season. The concerts, built around 
the Guild String Quartet, will reach 
their climax on Feb. 11 when Egon 
Petri, will participate in a performance 
of the Brahms Piano Quintet. He will 
also present a group of piano solos. 
Marcel Ancher is founder of the Guild 
and directors include Mrs. Edwin M. 
Watson (Frances Nash, pianist), Mrs. 
Stanley Woodward, Mrs. Foster Adams 
and Mrs. Ancher. 

The National Music League of New 
York will give two sets of recitals here 
beginning Feb. 2. One of these, the 


(Continued on page 338) 
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Victor Kolar, Resident Conductor of the 
Detroit Symphony 


By J. D. CALLAGHAN 


DETROIT, Feb. 2. 


OD toeaan regularly scheduled per- 


formances on the Thursday night 

series of the Detroit Symphony 
remain to be played this year, with an 
extra week of activity to be announced 
later in line with the agreement entered 
into with the orchestra personnel at the 
opening of the season, when one week 
was added to the twenty-one-week 
season. 

The Symphony Society has continued 
its guest-conductor policy, with Victor 
Kolar remaining as resident conductor 
of the orchestra. 

On Feb. 12, Désiré Defauw, Belgian 
conductor who scored a success with the 
orchestra in appearances here last year, 
will appear again as conductor at the 
Masonic Temple Auditorium. The pro- 
gram will be repeated the following day 
in the Scottish Rite Cathedral of the 
Temple. 

Herman Adler will take over on the 
podium for the concert of Feb. 19, and 
on March 5, the regular schedule will 
end with the annual concert appearance 
of Ilya Schkolnik, concertmaster, Mr. 
Kolar conducting. Three concerts also 
remain on the Saturday night popular 
priced series, to be given in Masonic 
Auditorium, Mr. Kolar conducting. 
Joan Field, violinist, and Frederick 
Jencks, baritone, are to be the artists 
on an all-Tchaikovsky program on Feb. 
7. On Feb. 21, Bendetson Netzorg, 
Detroit pianist and pedagogue, will ap- 
pear as soloist. The final program of 
the series will take place on March 7. 
It is a program to be devoted to 
Michigan composers, with the Bohe- 
mian Club of Detroit as sponsors. 


Youth Concerts in 28th Year 


Young Peoples’ Concerts, held at 
10:45 a.m. Saturdays, have two pro- 
grams yet to present. The one of Feb. 
7 is to be devoted to the ballet, with the 
Olga Fricker dancers as guests. The 
final program is set for Feb. 28, the 
program to be titled ‘A Journey to 
England’. Mr. Kolar will conduct in 
each instance and Mrs. Edith Rhetts 
Tilton will be the lecturer. The Sym- 
phony’s long-established free concerts 
for school children completes its twenty- 
eighth year on Feb. 25, with a concert 
at Masonic Auditorium, to be attended 
by 5,000 children from the school sys- 
tems of the Detroit Metropolitan area. 
Mrs. Tilton and Mr. Kolar will be in 
charge, as they have been for the past 
19 years. 

Un-scheduled attractions 
repeat performance of the 


will be a 
Fricker 


Dance Group Feb. 14, and an Allied 
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Valter Poole, 


Symphony phony 

Music Festival by the orchestra on Feb. 
24, 26 and 28. Details are not com- 
plete, but it is planned by Murray G. 
Paterson, manager, to have one evening 
each of English, Russian and American 
music, with eminent conductors and 
soloists of each nationality. The Fes- 
tival, it is hoped, will help materially 
in eliminating the small deficit for the 
current season. 


Guild Continues Series 


The Detroit Music Guild, headed this 
year by Dirk Van Emmerick, continues 
its series devoted to great chamber 
music, with two of their four future 
programs arranged. This season the 
organization has followed a policy of 
devoting each program to the music of 
a separate nationality. On Feb. 6, the 
Guild will present the Sieg] Quartet in 
a program of all-English music, with 
Lois Johnson, soprano, and Mr. Van 
Emmerick, oboist, as guest artists. The 
program will consist of works of 
Purcell, Dowland, Vaughan Williams 
and Bax. The program of March 28 
will be devoted to compositions of 
American writers, featuring the Dirk 
Woodwind Quintet. Of the other two 
programs, to be presented in April and 
May, one will be given over to Russian 
compositions. 


WPA Symphony Tours 


The Michigan WPA Symphony, di- 
rected by Valter Poole, has adopted a 
policy of presenting concerts in towns 
and villages throughout Michigan in the 
interests of national war effort. Pro- 
grams already presented have drawn 
capacity crowds outside of Detroit. 
Three-day tours every fortnight have 
been planned according to Herbert 
Straub, head of the Michigan music 
project. 

Mrs. Horace W. Bigelow, president 
of the Tuesday Musicale, announces 
that the remainder of the season will 
be given over to the regular morning 
concerts, to begin at 10:45 a.m. at the 
Detroit Institute of Arts. Concerts em- 
ploying Detroit talent are scheduled for 
Feb. 3, Feb. 17, March 3, March 17, 
and April 7. 

The Ford Local, No. 600 of the 
UAW-CIO has a chorus of 150 mixed 
voices in training under Dr. Cyril 
Barker for a program featuring Paul 
Robeson, to be held March 7 at 
Olympia, Detroit’s largest auditorium, 
with a seating capacity of approximately 
17,000. Besides a list of solos, Mr. 
Robeson will sing the famous ‘Ballad 
For Americans’ with the chorus. 

Herbert Straub will conduct the 
Detroit Scandinavian Symphony in the 
remaining concerts of its twelfth season 
at Ionic Masonic Temple. The concert 
to be given Feb. 21 will enlist as soloist 
John Soderberg, ’cellist of the orches- 
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tra. One other concert by the orchestra 
will end the season on April 11. 

The last of the three annual pro- 
grams of Detroit Chapter of Pro 
Musica has been set for March 27, 
with Elsie Houston, Brazilian soprano 
in recital, according to Charles Frederic 
Morse, president. 


Masonic Series to Bring Passion Play 


The Masonic Auditorium Concert 
Series, arranged by C. W. Van Lopik, 
manager of the Temple, for the Masonic 
Temple Association, will bring two 
more artists and a Passion Play this 
year. Jascha Heifetz, violinist, will 
appear March 2, and Lily Pons, colora- 
tura, March 22. The Passion Play, to 
be presented March 16-22 in the Temple 
Auditorium, will employ the Wayne 
University a cappella chorus and an 
orchestra under the direction of Harold 
Tallman. 

In mid-April, Thomas L. Thomas, 
baritone, and Marguerite Daum, so- 
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prano, will have completed two years 
of broadcasting from the Scottish Rite 
Cathedral of the Temple, setting up a 
record of 104 consecutive weekly per- 
formances with Gus Haenschen’s String 
Orchestra. The concerts are open to 
the public. 


Ford Broadcasts End in February 


Famous artists and conductors are 
scheduled to appear on the remaining 
concerts of the Ford Sunday Evening 
Hour, presented weekly in Masonic 
Auditorium before audiences of ap- 
proximately 5,000. Artists and con- 
ductors and the dates of their appear- 
ances are: Feb. 8, Eleanor Steber, 
Metropolitan Opera soprano, and 
Eugene Goossens, of the Cincinnati 
Symphony ; Feb. 15, Carmine Gagliardi, 
tenor, and Eugene Ormandy, of the 
Philadelphia Orchestra; Feb. 22. Lans- 
ing Hatfield, baritone, and Victor Kolar, 
of the Detroit Symphony. 
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TORONTO ENJOYS VARIED RECITALS 





Anderson, Novotna, Robeson, 
Stevens and Others Appear— 
Special Events for Airmen 

Toronto, Feb. 5.— Two capacity 
houses greeted Marian Anderson on 
Jan. 8 and 10 at Eaton Auditorium, 
when the contralto made her annual 
visit to Toronto. She sang Lieder by 
Brahms, Russian songs by Rachman- 
inoff and Grechaninoff and _ spirituals 
with unexcelled sincerity and majesty. 
Edwin McArthur who accompanied 
Miss Anderson received an ovation in 
his own right. During her visit to To- 
ronto Miss Anderson visited Manning 
Depot, Canada’s premier air training 
centre and sang before an audience of 
over eight thousand members of the 
Royal Air Force. 

Jarmila Novotna, soprano, gave her 
first Canadian recitals in Eaton Audi- 
torium on Jan. 29 and 31. The concerts 
were the third of the Auditorium Art- 
ists Series and large audiences greeted 
the singer. At the concert on Jan, 31 
many resident Czecho-Slovakians were 
present. George Reeves was an able 
accompanist. 

Paul Robeson, bass-baritone, sang in 
Eaton Auditorium on Jan. 22 and 24 in 
the Auditorium Concert Series. Mr. 
Robeson had been announced for one 
concert but so great was the demand for 
seats that a second concert was ar- 
ranged. Lawrence Brown, the accom- 
panist, sang with Mr. Robeson in sev- 
eral spirituals. An added feature of 
the concerts was the playing of the 
theremin by Clara Rockmore with Wil- 
liam Schatzkamer at the piano. Miss 
Rockmore was warmly received. Mr. 
Robeson visited the large training camp 
of the Royal Canadian Air Force and 


sang to an audience of over 8,000 young 
airmen. 

Rise Stevens, mezzo-soprano of the 
Metropolitan Opera, gave two recitals 
at Eaton Auditorium on Jan. 15 and 17 
in the Auditorium Artists’ Series. Ca- 
pacity audiences at each concert gave 
Miss Stevens warm acknowledgements. 
H. G. Schick played accompaniments of 
a high order. 

Salute to Russia, a gala concert in aid 
of the Russian Relief Fund under the 
Canadian Red Cross was given in Mas- 
sey Hall on Jan. 10. The Concert was 
arranged by Russian Musicians resident 
in Toronto, under the chairmanship of 
Boris Hambourg, ’cellist of the Hart 
House Quartet and was under the 
patronage of His Honor, the Lieuten- 
ant-Governor of Ontario. Three artists 
from New York came to Toronto and 
contributed their services: Marie Ma- 
rova, soprano; Ray Lev, pianist; and 
Benno Rabinof, violinist. Three local 
musicians, Boris Hambourg, ’cellist, 
Eugene Kash, violinist; and Leo Bar- 
kin, pianist, played the Arensky Trio in 
D Minor. The Eaton Auditorium Dra- 
matic Series presented the Dance Thea- 
tre of Angna Enters on Jan. 13. The 
program included many new numbers 
and the artist was given an ovation. 
The Casavant Society of Toronto pre- 
sented Arthur Poister, American or- 
ganist, in recital at Eaton Auditorium 
on Jan. 17. Mr. Poister was warmly 
received. 

At the third concert of the faculty of 
the Toronto Conservatory of Music in 
aid of the Myra Hess Fund, the artists 
were: Dorothy Allen Park, soprano; 
William B. Merrel, baritone; Ernest 
Seitz, pianist; Elsie Spivak, violinist, 
and Healey Willan, pianist. 

RosBert H. Roserts 
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Pierre Monteux, Conductor of the 
San Francisco Symphony 


By Margsory M. FIsHer 
SAN FRANCISCO, Feb. 5. 


AN Franciscans for the most part 
are taking things in their regular 
stride. January concert audiences 

proved large enough to encourage man- 
agerial confidence, and the concerts were 
good enough to repay auditors and en- 
courage them to venture forth again. 
So unless the city finds itself actually 
on the firing line of the Pacific, the 
chances are that public patronage will 
continue and musical activities continue 
uncurtailed. 

The San Francisco Symphony season 
which got under way in December for 
a series of twelve pairs of concerts in 
the War Memorial Opera House is now 
approaching its midway point, and it is 
proving a banner season in every re- 
spect. Pierre Monteux, conductor, con- 
tinues to build excellent programs and 
the orchestra itself has never been better 
than it is today. 

Part of its financial success is due to 
the diligent efforts of Mrs. Leonora 
Wood Armsby, president of the San 
Francisco Musical Association which 
sponsors the orchestra, and her com- 
mittees. Part, to the work of the busi- 
ness manager and secretary, Howard 
Skinner, who has promoted the sym- 
phony in schools and colleges and been 
the motivating force behind the forma- 
tion of University Symphony Forums 
at both Stamford University and the 
University of California. These Uni- 
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versity Forums are self-operating, and 
have representatives on the Musical 
Association’s board of directors. They 
function as independent clubs, with 
music room and library and regular 
meetings on their own campus. Occa- 
sionally Mr. Monteux and guest artists 
visit the Forums and reply as best they 
can to the avalanche of questions hurled 
at them by the eager and appreciative 
junior patrons of the orchestra. In- 
cidentally, the boxes for the Saturday 


night repeat series (at half the Friday. 


afternoon prices) are held by Uni- 
versity fraternities, thanks to the in- 
fluence of the Forum. 


Many Soloists Remain to Be Heard 


Remaining on the symphony schedule 
are the following concerts: Feb. 6-7, 
Zino Francescatti; Feb. 20-21, Charles 
O’Connell, guest conductor; Feb. 27-28, 
Four Piano Ensemble consisting of 
Dalies Frantz, Eugene List, E. Robert 
Schmitz, and Rudolph Ganz; March 
6-7, orchestral program; March 20-21, 
Vladimir Horowitz; March 27-28, Artur 
Rubinstein; April 17-18, closing con- 
certs. 

The Art Commission, of which Ot- 
torino Ronchi is president, also presents 
the San Francisco Symphony in con- 
certs financed by the tax money voted 
by the citizens some years ago for sym- 
phonic use. These municipal concerts 
are given at popular prices under the 
management of Joseph Dyer, secretary- 
manager for the Art Commission’s music 
committee. With the entry of this 
country into the war, Mr. Dyer estab- 
lished a precedent for admitting all men 
in uniform, for the asking. It is a pre- 
cedent being followed in more modest 
manner by other local managements 
which either set aside a certain number 
of tickets to be given to service men, 
or sell to men in uniform at a fraction 
of the regular admission price. 

Coming events on the municipal con- 
cert series are scheduled for Feb. 11 with 
Joseph Bonnet, as guest organist ; March 
11 with Alexander Kipnis, and April 8 
with Lily Pons as soloist and Andre 
Kostelanetz, guest conductor. Pierre 
Monteux will conduct all but the final 
event. 

Other symphony activities include the 
Young People’s Symphony series con- 
ducted by Rudolph Ganz, opening Feb. 


Symphony at Midway Point in 
Banner Season—Many Emi- 
nent Artists Still to Be Heard 
as Soloists—Opera Plans Go 
Forward for 1942-43 Despite 
War — Chamber Ensembles, 
Recitalists and Summer Con- 
cert Events Listed on Calen- 


eure 


28 for four Saturday mornings; out of 
town concerts; Standard Symphony 
broadcasts; and recordings. 

What the San Francisco Opera Asso- 
ciation’s plans for next Fall may prove 
to be, is anybody’s guess at this moment. 
But its concert division is carrying on 
according to schedule under the man- 
agership of Paul Posz who is responsible 
to president Robert Watt Miller, of the 
San Francisco Opera Association, spon- 
sor for both the opera season and the 
principal concert series all in the War 
Memorial Opera House. 

Mr. Posz is very sanguine about the 
continuance of the Opera Association 
activities. To forestall blackout con- 
tingencies most of the forthcoming con- 
certs have, however, been changed to 
Sunday afternoons at 3 o’clock. The 
new schedule for the remainder of the 
concert series now being presented by 
the Opera Association is as follows: 
Marian Anderson, ‘Feb. 8; Rachman- 
inoff, Feb. 15; José Iturbi, Feb. 18; 
Oscar Levant, March 8; Dorothy 
Maynor, March 23; Grace Moore, 
March 29; Helen Traubel, April 12, and 
John Charles Thomas, April 19. 

Mr. Posz expresses the belief that if 
artists and the musicians’ and stage- 
hands’ unions will cooperate wth the 
concert managers on a “no play, no pay” 
basis there need be no curtailment of 
normal activities. If a concert is blacked 
out one night, it can be given a few 
days later—assuming bills for the first 
night will also be blacked out. 

Will Give Opera 

According to Gaetano Merola, general 
director, the San Francisco Opera Com- 
pany is planning a 1942 season which 
will again serve the entire coast from 
Seattle to Los Angeles. Neither he nor 
Mr. Posz could offer anything more 
definite than that. But it was enough 
to confirm the opinion that unless we 
are actually on the firing line in the 
Battle of the Pacific when next season 
dawns, October will find the San Fran- 
cisco Opera Company playing in the 
War Memorial Opera House for the 
usual number of subscription and popu- 
lar repeat performances. What the 
operas will be or who will be singing 
them only the future can reveal. 

This is proving a season rich in 
chamber music. The San Francisco 
String Quartet, now in its seventh sea- 
son, is comprised of Naoum Blinder 
and Eugene Heyes, violinists; Ferenc 
Molnar, violist; and Williem Dehe, 
cellist. Its fairy godmother is Mrs. 
Edith de Lee who annually solicits the 
guarantee fund, sells the season tickets, 
and manages the entire season which 
consists of two series of concerts—one 
given in private homes for the guarantor 
subscribers, the other in Veterans’ Audi- 
torium at a top price of $1.50 for the 
general public. March 14 and April 24 





Paul Posz, Manager, 
Concert Division of 
the San Francisco 
Opera Association 





Howard Skinner, Business 
Manager and Secretary 
of the San Francisco 
Opera Association 


are the dates for the forthcoming con- 
certs in the public series. 

Also contributing excellent programs 
of chamber music in a series of three 
concerts is the San Francisco Trio, 
Alice Morini, pianist; William Wolski, 
violinist; and Boris Blinder, ’cellist. 
Orginally planned for the Community 
Playhouse, recent announcements state 
the Trio concerts will be given in pri- 
vate homes, Feb. 17 and March 25. 

Important, too, are the four concerts 
by the Music Lovers Society, featuring 
unusual chamber music combinations. 
Its members include Margaret Tilly, the 
founder and pianist; Frank Houser and 
Fernando Claudio, violinists; Lucien 
Mitchell, violist; Herman Reinberg, 
cellist; and Marrill Jordan, flutist. 
Future programs are scheduled for the 
afternoons of Feb. 24 and April 14 in 
the Community Playhouse. This group 
is managed by Lulu J. Blumberg. 

A series of historical recitals of piano 
music by Maxim Schapiro almost quali- 
fies as chamber music and fully qualifies 
for any listing of meritorius musical 
events. “From Rameau to Our Days” 
is the scope covered in six recitals—five 
of which are yet to come on Feb. 10, 
March 3, April 7, April 28 and May 12 
in the Community Playhouse. Of spe- 
cial interest is his final program which 
schedules music by Medtner, Milhaud, 
Prokofieff, Rieti, Charles Jones, Barték, 
Tansman and Stravinsky. 

_ San Francisco’s Municipal Chorus, 
finely directed by Hans Leschke, is the 
city’s outstanding choral organization. 
Annual appearances with the symphony 
are its major activity. It recently par- 
ticipated with Paul Robeson in the 


‘Ballad for Americans’ and will undoubt- 
(Continued on page 314) 
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Mrs. Leiland Atherton Irish, Manager 
of the Los Angeles Philharmonic 


By Isape. Morse JONES 
LOS ANGELES, Feb. 5. 


r [vient is the Winter of our discon- 
tent. There is change iminent. 
Leadership that is afraid or easily 

discouraged because of war or lack of 

Winter visitors will necessarily be sup- 

planted. Audiences are restrcted to 5,000 

and to a Californian that is a paltry few. 

But we are not so wedded to “bigger 

and better” audiences that we cannot 

change. 

Attendance and interest has grown for 
the Los Angeles Philharmonic concerts, 
the Euterpe and Hollywood Opera Read- 
ing Clubs which are now presenting 
opera in costume with acting under the 
direction of Ben Edwards and Leon 
Rains. They have dropped the highly 
paid-importations. 

The reverence and love Southern 
California exhibits for Bruno Walter, 
now conducting ten programs with the 
Philharmonic Orchestra during the 
month of February, shows no abatement. 
After him comes George Szell for con- 
certs in March and April and Albert 
Coates conducts the last concert on April 
11, a Young People’s program on 
Saturday mornine. 


Earlier Concert Time 


The only apparent change while we 
are at war, is an earlier starting-time, 
1:45, for the Friday afternoon Philhar- 
monic concerts. The audit of last year 
showed $26,000 invested in these young 
people’s concerts. This winter they have 
been divided into four for high school 
ages and three for grade school children 
under the sponsorship of the Women’s 
Committee of the Philharmonic, Mrs. 
Cecil Frankel, chairman and the varied 
direction of John Barbirolli, Albert 
Coates and concert-master, Bronislaw 
Gimpel. This is its seventeenth con- 
secutive season. Besides the children’s 
concerts, this committee prepares itself 
for listening by meeting for music lec- 
tures by Harold Gelman. 

The children’s concerts to be con- 
ducted by Albert Coates are March 14, 
21 and the last. The music department 
of the public schools headed by Super- 
visor Louis W. Curtis co-operates with 
the orchestra in these concerts by selling 
the tickets and sending William Hart- 
schorn to conduct the community sing- 
ing. 

The Los Angeles Oratorio Society is 
planning a performance of Beethoven’s 
‘Missa Solemnis’ in the Spring with the 
Philharmonic, directed by Richard Lert. 
The active Cathedral Choir of the Los 
Angeles First Congregational Church 
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of the 
Newly Organized Little Symphony 


Werner Janssen, Conductor 


will give its usual modern music festival 
in the Spring. 

The W.P.A. Music Project, directed 
by Karl Wecker, Southern California 
supervisor, is devoting two-thirds of its 
250 musical groups to entertainment in 
camps of the armed forces. The W.P.A. 
Symphony will give weekly concerts on 
Wednesday nights in the Embassy Audi- 
torium, featuring resident artists and 
native composers on its concert lists. 
The year closes, June 30, for them and 
it is expected that the well attended 
concerts of the orchestra, whose regular 
conductor is James Sample, will carry 
on at least until that time. 

Werner Janssen’s Symphony, giving 
its concerts in the Wilshire Ebell Thea- 
ter, is scheduled for one more this 
season, Feb. 22. Mr. Janssen will share 
this with Igor Stravinsky, whom he 
commissioned to write a Danse de Con- 
certante. Mr. Stravinsky will condtict 
this world premiere and add another 
work of his own selection. The balance 
of the program will be conducted by 
Mr. Janssen. The Janssen Symphony 
has been asked to participate in The 
International Festival of Contemporary 
Music which will be held in San Fran- 
cisco the latter part of July. 

The Women’s Committee of the Jans- 
sen Orchestra, headed by Mrs. Philip 
Zobelein has been exerting itself for 
American programs with lectures and a 
school concert too. 


Junior Orchestra Makes Films 


Peter Meremblum’s California Junior 
Orchestra group rehearsing in a County 
Recreation Center, Plummer Park of 
Hollywood, is the leading youth orches- 
tra. Approximately 114 of them made 
Warner Bros. “Shorts” of a typical 
concert program in January and the pic- 
tures and music are so good they will be 
used all over the country in film theaters. 

The community is looking to Mrs. 
Leiland Atherton Irish, manager and ex- 
ecutive vice-president of the Southern 
California Symphony Association, to 
find ways and means to present con- 
certs in Hollywood Bowl this Summer. 
The Interceptor’s command prevents any 
gathering over 5,000 and there is day- 
light saving to plan for. The Bowl 
seats a few less than 20,000 so it will 
be necessary to make various adjust- 
ments of budget, seating and admission 
fees. Heretofore 10,000 have been ad- 


War Conditions 
Self - Reliance 
Managers and Organiza- 


Develop 
Among 


tions—Walter, Szell and 
Coates to Lead Philhar- 
monic Programs — Orato- 
rio Society to Give Beeth- 
oven Mass — Janssen 
Symphony to Have Stra- 
vinsky as Guest, Conduct- 
ing His Own New Work— 
Despite Difficulties, Plans 
for Bowl Season Proceed 


mitted on symphony nights for a quarter. 

The directors are well-aware that an 
American Salzburg could be built on an 
attendance less than 5,000 but a subsidy 
would have to be raised and Hollywood 
Bowl concerts and opera have more 
than paid their way under the skillful 
management of Mrs. Irish, Wm. 
McKelvey Martin and their corps in 
recent Summers. 

The winter concerts in the Philhar- 
monic Auditorium managed exclusively 
by L, E. Behymer are in their fifty-fifth 
year. The Ballet Russe de Monte Carlo 
opens its series of eleven performances 
there Feb. 10 and the San Carlo Opera 
Company opens Feb. 27 for a week. 
Carmalita Maracci, a dancer and direc- 
tcr of a company which originates in 





Julian Brodetsky, 
Conductor of the 
Brodetsky Ensemble 


Mary V. Holloway, 

President of the Los 

Angeles Chapter of 
Pro Musica, Inc. 


Hollywood, will return from a cross- 
country tour and give a program there, 
April 17. The Littlefield Ballet has had 
to abandon its tour because of induction 
of male members of the company into 
the army. 

Marian Anderson, a favorite here, will 
sing two concerts in February, the sec- 
ond a matinee, Feb. 15. Ruth Draper 
will perform Feb. 8, a Sunday matinee 
too, and Rachmaninoff plays, Feb. 22. 
Grace Moore is singing a recital, March 
17 and Artur Rubinstein plays again 
March 31. Dorothy Maynor arrives 
April 7; Helen Traubel, April 14; John 
Charles Thomas April 21 and Vladimir 
Horowitz, March 24. 


University Lists Concerts 


The University of California at Los 
Angeles sponsored a concert by three 
resident audition winners; Eula Beal, 
contralto, Dorothy Wade, violinist and 
Ralph Pierce, this year and will present 
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L. E. Behymer, Dean of Managers in the 
Southwest 


several of the Behymer artists men- 
tioned above, in the campus auditorium, 
Royce Hall in Westwood. 

Another evidence of interest in home 
musicians is the series of chamber music 
programs given in the morning at Bel- 
Air, West Los Angeles, by the Pen- 


stemur Trio composed of Lillian 
Steuber, pianist, Alexander Murray, 
violinist, and Michel Penha, ’cellist. 


The London String Quartet will as- 
semble again in the Spring when Wil- 
liam Primrose comes out to join the 
three who are residents; Warwick 
Evans, John Pennington and Thomas 
Petre and their tour will start with 
concerts in Southern California. 

Band concerts increase with the war. 
Pershing Square is filled with listeners 
every day at noon when the County 
Band led by Louis Castellucci helps to 
sell bonds. 

At the other extreme of musical en- 
joyment Los Angeles has “Evenings on 
the Roof”, a series of chamber music 
programs given by thirteen artists from 
the younger members of the Philhar- 
monic and their friends. This year the 
“evenings” have been moved to the 
Assistance League because larger quar- 
ters were needed. 

Twelve concerts, (nine to come on 
every other Monday evening) include 
fifty works of importance: from the little 
pieces for clarinet and piano by Alban 
Berg to the gigantic Beethoven Diabelli 
Variations. The Elizabethan William 
Byrd; the Seventeen Century founder of 
German keyboard style, Samuel Scheidt; 
the English, Purcell and John Blow; 
trios by Beethoven; two Sonatas and a 
clarinet trio by Brahms; the Kodaly 
‘cello sonata unaccompanied and his 
equally impressive Sonata for ’cello and 
violin ; the violin concerti by Stravinsky, 
Prokofieff and Schoenberg with at least 
two of these in attendance; American 
music by Harris, Barber, Ives and 
Creston as well as Chavez and Villa- 
Lobos with the Schubert Octet and the 
Beethoven Septet. 

Ingolf Dahl, Sol Babitz, Kalman 
Bloch, Frances Mullen, David Frisnia, 
Sven Reher, Frank Pursell, Helen Pietz, 
Kurt Reher, Helen Swaby, Emil Danen- 
berg and Elizabeth Greenschpoon are 
the lucky thirteen. 


Brodetsky Ensemble to Appear 


The Brodetsky Ensemble of thirty-two 
string players has several concerts in the 
Ebell Theater and elsewhere in Scuth- 
ern California scheduled but the dates 
are not set. Julian Brodetsky’s out- 
standing direction of these young play- 

(Continued on page 314) 
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ROCHESTER, N. Y., Feb. 5. 
USIC continues to hold its place 
of interest in this city, with at- 
so far in Rochester’s musical history. 
The Rochester Civic Music Association 
is presenting for the balance of this sea- 
Menuhin, Feb. 20, and the Ballet Russe, 
March 13, in Series “A”; and in Series 
“B”, Smetana’s opera ‘The Bartered 
March 20. The opera production will 
include on its cast Muriel Dickson, John 
Carter, Louis D’Angelo, and Arthur 
Corps de Ballet will be featured in the 
circus scene. 

The Rochester Philharmonic, of 
and Guy Fraser Harrison is associate 
conducter, also presented under the 
aegis of the Rochester Civic Music 
come: On Feb. 12, conducted by Mr. 
Harrison, Feb. 26, with Mr. Iturbi con- 
ducting, and with Paul Althouse, tenor 
ists; on March 5, with Mr. Iturbi; and 
March 26, with Mr. Iturbi, and Zino 
Francescatti, violinist, as soloist. 
Philharmonic Orchestra, which begins 
March 5, and lasts eight days, will in- 
clude the Ohio Western University at 
Morgantown, West. Va., State College, 
State Teachers’ College, Westchester, 
Pa.; Wilmington, Del.; Wilkes-Barre 

The Kilbourn Hall Tuesday evening 
series of chamber music concerts, pre- 
sents Marjorie McKeown, pianist, and Al- 
and Braggiotti, duo-pianists, March 17, 
and Max Landow, pianist, March 31. 

The American Composers concerts, 
aside from a symposium in March pre- 
senting composition by students of the 
Eastman School of Music, will be con- 


By Mary Ertz WILL 
M tendance at concerts at its peak 
son at the Eastman Theater, Yehudi 
Bride’ Feb. 6, and Lawrence Tibbett, 
Kent. Dancers from the Metropolitan 
which José Iturbi is musical director, 
Association, has four concerts still to 
and Edwina Eustis, contralto, as solo- 

The Spring tour of the Rochester 
Dayton, Columbus, Ohio, Wheeling, 
and Bethlehem, Pa. 
lison McKown, ’cellist, on Feb. 24, Fray 
Dr. Howard Hanson director, this year 
centrated on the yearly une Festival 
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‘Carmen’ in Spring— 
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By Harris PINe 

SYRACUSE, N. Y., Feb. 1. 

YW ith the year 1942, Syracuse 
promises new musical achieve- 
ments and is becoming more and more 
conscious under its extremely able mu- 
sical leaders and musicians. With this 
season already on its way, two new 
musical organizations have been 
founded: the Syracuse Philharmonic 


and the Syracuse String Sinfonietta. 
The Syracuse Symphony has been 
reorganized and named the Syracuse 
Philharmonic with Dr. Nicholas Gualilo 
Dr. Gualilo, in a short 


as conductor. 


TO 


John T. Clough, 


University Men's 
Glee Club 
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Week. As this year is the twentieth 
anniversary of the Eastman School, the 
works presented in the festival will be 
by graduates and members of the East- 
man School, who have won national rec- 
ognition, and received prizes and 
awards. 

There will be four Prix de Rome men 
represented: Kent Kennan, Fred Wolt- 
mann, Herbert Inch and Hunter John- 
son, the latter of whom is also a Gug- 
genheim Award man. Two winners of 
the Guggenheim Award will be repre- 
sented: David Diamond and Hunter 
Johnson, one Pulitzer Prize winner, Ed- 
mund Haines, two New York Philhar- 
monic-Symphony prize winners, Homer 
Keller and Gardner Read, one Columbia 
Broadcasting System award holder, 
Robert Palmer ; one $1,000 Carl Fischer 
Award holder for violin concerto, Gail 
Kubik, and one National Broadcasting 
Company Chamber Music Award 
holder, George McKay. Works will 
also be played by four graduates now on 
the faculty of the Eastman School, Bur- 
rell Phillips, Wayne Barlow, Allen Mc- 
Hone, and Gustave Soderlund, and 
works by other faculty members, includ- 
ing Bernard Rogers, Edward Royce and 
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Bachrach 


the Civic Music 
Association 


time, has been very influential in vari- 
ous musical groups in the city, coming 
here from Utica, where he led the Utica 
Symphony. Syracuse instrumentalists 
will be assisted by other professional, 
union musicians from other parts of the 
State who at one time or another have 
been connected with the Syracuse Sym- 
phony. The first concert will be given 
in Lincoln Auditorium on Feb. 3. 
Musicians from the Rochester Philhar- 
monic will combine with Syracuse mu- 
sicians in making an orchestral body 
that will give the best in orchestral 
music. The officers of the newly organ- 
ized Symphony Orchestra include: Mrs. 
Dwight Winkelman, chairman; Virginia 


Mrs. Lulu Stewart Mrs. Donald M. 
Conductor of the Evarts, President of President of the 
Morning Musicales 


Four Concerts 





Dr. Howard Hanson, Director of the 
Eastman School of Music 


Paul White, all well-known composers. 

Of the new works presented, there 
will be first performances by David 
Diamond: a ’Cello Concerto ; three songs 
for voice and orchestra by Gardner 
Read; a work for chorus and orchestra 
by Kent Kennan; a portion of a new 
Passion for chorus and orchestra by 
Bernard Rogers, with biblical text; a 
new ballet by Wayne Barlow ‘Black 
Madonna’; a ballet by William Bergsma 
on an early California story ‘Gold and 
the Signor Commandante’; a string 


quartet by Robert Palmer; a revival of 
the ballet ‘Juke Box’ by Alexander Wil- 
der, revised by the American Ballet, 
Lincoln Kirstein, director. 

There will be three symphony con- 
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- 


Dr. Nicholas Dr. Howard Lyman, 

Gualilo, Conductor Conductor of the 

of the Syracuse University Chorus 
Symphony 


Day, 


Allewalt, secretary; Donald Buechner, 
treasurer. 

In conjunction with the orchestra, 
Dr. Nicholas Gualilo is planning to 
present the opera ‘Carmen’ sometime 
during the Spring season. The orches- 
tra, chorus and a number of the leads 
will be composed of local musicians. 
The leading roles will be prominent 
artists, guests for the occasion from 
New York City. Dr. Gualilo is mu- 
sical director of the Syracuse Opera 
Association. Both these groups co-oper- 
ate with the State Opera Association. 

Another new organization which de- 
serves praises for its fine work is the 
Syracuse String Sinfonietta organized 


Remain to Be Given 
in Philharmonic’s Season—American 
Composers’ Concerts in Music Festi- 
val Week to Be Devoted to Works by 
Graduates and Members of Eastman 
School, Marking Its Twentieth Anni- 
versary — Kilbourn Hall Chamber 
Music Series Continues — University 
Glee Club to Make Annual Tour 





Arthur M. See, Manager of 
the Philharmonic 





Guy Fraser Harrison, Associate 
Conductor of the Philharmonic 


certs, directed by Dr. Hanson, one Little 
Symphony concert, Frederick Fennell 
conductor, a string quartet concert by the 
Gordon String Quartet, and the usual 
ballet performance, with the Rochester 
Civic Orchestra, all of which will take 
place during the last week in April, the 
27, 28, 29, 30, and May 1. The three 
symphony concerts will be given by 
the Eastman-Rochester Symphony, the 
Eastman School Senior Symphony, and 
the Eastman School Junior Symphony. 

The University of Rochester Glee 
Club, Arthur Whittemore, director, goes 
on its annual tour in March, and plans 
a home concert at Strong Hall on the 
campus early in April. 


and directed by Murray Bernthal, young 
violinist and instructor of violin and 
ensemble at the College of Fine Arts, 
Syracuse University. This year, five 
concerts have been scheduled with the 
sponsorship and assistance of one of the 
major musical organizations of Syra- 
cuse, the Morning Musicals Inc. All 
concerts are to be given in Lincoln 
Auditorium. 

On Feb. 5, the Sinfonietta gives its 
third concert with a’ local vocalist as 
soloist; on March 12, Helen Kwalwas- 
ser, violinist ; on April 13 last concert of 
the season with the duo-pianists, Eliza 
beth and George Mulfinger. 

Morning Musicals Inc. is headed by 
Mrs. Donald Dey, president. Major at- 
tractions of its musical season remain 
ing are, Feb. 9, Ossy Renardy, violinist, 
and Leah Effenbach, pianist in joint re 
cital; March 31, Anna Kaskas, contralto 
Local and guest artists will give a num- 
ber of morning and evening concerts as 
part of the seasonal schedule of musical 
activities of Morning Musicales. 

The Syracuse Civic Music Associa 
tion, Inc., with Mrs. Seymour B. Everts 
its president, celebrates its twenty-fifth 
anniversary this year. the organization 
was founded in 1916 by Seymour B 
Everts. The Syracuse Civic Music As 
sociation presents Feb. 26, the Indian- 

(Continued on page 312) 
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By Nan D. Bronson 

SEATTLE, WASH., Feb. 5. 
EATTLE being a defense center, 
s men in uniform are a familiar 
sight, and it is interesting to note 
how many of them turn to good music 
for recreation. Managers have _ been 
very generous with tickets, often donat- 
ing a large block of seats and always 

giving them special rates. 

The Seattle Symphony has surpassed 
all previous seasons in attendance and 
in excellence of performance. Most im- 
portant factor in this success is, of 
course, the presence of Sir Thomas 
Beecham as conductor. The orchestra 
shows his careful workmanship, An in- 
terruption in the schedule, to permit 
Sir Thomas to appear as guest con- 
ductor elsewhere, has resulted in an 
extension of the season farther into 
the Spring. 

Resuming concerts the first week in 
February, John Barbirolli makes his 
initial appearance in a pair of concerts, 
with Joseph Szigeti as the soloist. 

Climaxing the season, is the Mozart 
Festival, Feb. 13-March 3, the first of 
its kind in the Pacific Northwest. The 
Festival opens Feb. 13 with a Mozart 
Lecture, illustrated at the piano, by Sir 
Thomas. In addition to the four con- 
certs at home, the orchestra will go to 
Victoria, B. C., Boise, Idaho, Pendle- 
ton, Eugene and Portland, Oregon. 
Mozart works for violin, viola, piano, 
voice, chorus and orchestra will be 
heard. 

Soloists engaged for the festival in- 
clude: William Primrose, viola; Betty 
Humby, piano; Francis Aranyi, vio- 
lin, and Audrey Mildner, soprano. 

Ruth Allen McCreery, manager of 
the orchestra, has announced plans for 
the annual fund-raising campaign to be 
conducted Feb. 10 to 25. 


Cecilia Schultz’s Course 


Each year, Seattle looks forward to 
the ‘Greater Artist series’ of Cecilia 
Schultz. Closely identified with the de- 
velopment of Seattle as a music center, 
for the past twenty years, Mrs. Schultz 
has maintained a_ consistently high 
standard of music attraction. 


On her Spring calendar are: José 
Iturbi, Feb. 13; Trapp Family Choir, 
Feb. 25: Littlefield Ballet, March 5; 
Jan Kiepura, March 20; Dorothy May- 
nor, April 17, and Helen Traubel, May 1. 

For next season she has engaged 
Heifetz, Sayao, Marian Anderson, 
Crooks, Paul Robeson, Jan Peerce, 
Artur Rubinstein and the Don Cossacks. 
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Seattle 


She usually presents from fifteen to 
twenty artists in a season. 


The Associated Women Students of 


the University of Washington, Mar- 
garet Donahue, manager, have three 


more concerts this Spring; Carmalita 
Maracci and her Dance Group, Feb. 5; 
Egon Petri, April 9, and Rise Stevens. 

Cornelia G. Turner will sponsor Wil- 
liam Primrose, with the Seattle Sym- 
phony, Feb. 16; the English Duo, Viola 
Morris, soprano, and Victoria Ander- 
son, contralto, last week in March; 
Virginia Morley and Livingston Gear- 
hart, two-piano team, March 4; the 
Belgian-Piano-String Quartette, Feb. 
17 at the University; Raoul Pause, 
American dancer and ballet, April 21, 
at the Washington Athletic Club. 


The Ladies Musical Club presents 
four artists each year. Two remaining 
concerts are Roland Hayes, March 24, 
and one other to be announced later. 
In addition to the Artist Recital Course, 
the club arranges a study course for its 
members. The Olympic Hotel Musicals 
are given by members on the first Mon- 
day of the month. Programs in March 
and April will be an organ recital by 
Mrs. Leo Chapman, at the college resi- 
dence of President Lee Paul Sieg, and 
a program devoted to music of the 
harpsichord, by Mrs. C. R. Innis, in 
her home. Soloists will be Mrs. Phillip 
D. McBride and Alice Corlett Davis, 
sopranos. 


Junior Programs’ Attractions 


The Seattle Junior Programs, Inc., 
each year sponsors three attractions, an 
opera, a play, and a ballet. The next at- 
traction is Junior Programs ‘Marco 
Polo’, a play with singing and dancing, 
April 10. Mrs.. John P. Patten is Seat- 
tle president and Miss Muriel Mawer, 
executive secretary. 

The Music and Art Foundation con- 
tinues in its purpose to seek out and 
encourage creative talent among _ its 
youth. Besides generous gifts to the 
Seattle Symphony, the Art Museum 
and music department of the public 
schools, it gives aid to worthy students. 
Four young people are receiving schol- 
arship aid this year. It maintains an art 
school with facilities to accommodate 
fifty students and instruction and mate- 
rial are provided without cost to the 
student. The work of the Foundation is 
directed by Mrs. Edgar Ames, presi- 
dent, and a board of twenty-four trus- 
tees. 

The annual Children’s Christmas 
Festival at the Civic Auditorium is an- 
other project. Proceeds are donated to 
the children of the public schools, who 
cooperate in presenting the festival, 
and to the Creative Art School. Mrs. 
H. Erskine Campbell is music chair- 
man and Mrs. Alonzo Condon directs 
the work of the art department. 

The Musical Arts Society, Mrs. W. 
©. Baker, president, has an interesting 
study of early merican music. A lec- 
ture by Marie Merrill, illustrated by 
a Flute ensemble, and a program of 
modern women composers, English and 
American, by Mrs. Theodora Messer- 
schmidt and Ellen Colby Strang, will 
be given this Spring. 

Activities of Mu Phi Epsilon, alumni 
group, are directed by Louise Benton 
Oliver. The main project is the schol- 
arship fund, awarded to a music student 
in the University of Washington. The 
fund has been renamed the ‘Frances 
Dickey Memorial Fund’. The annual 
Spring concert in April will feature the 
scholarship winner, Petronella Renting. 


Seattle Symphony, Enjoy- 
ing Its Best Year, Extends 
Season into Spring for 
Beecham’s Return — Mo- 
zart Festival to Be Given 
— Cecilia Schultz Lists 
Important Attractions for 
Spring and Next Season 
—Associated Women Stu- 
dents and Cornelia Tur- 
ner Will Sponsor Visiting 
Artists — Ladies Musical 
Club and Junior Pro- 
grams, Inc., Plan Unusual 
Events — Music and Art 
Foundation, Local Clubs, 
Choruses and _ Schools 
Contribute to Fare—Uni- 
versity Schedules Pro- 
grams 


sureeennat 
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Ruth Allen McCreery, 

Executive Secretary 

of the Seattle Sym- 
phony 


Paul C. Harper, 
President of the 
Symphony 


Two lectures remain to be given by 
George F. McKay and Carlos Garcia- 
Prada. 

The two chapters of the Washington 
State Music Teachers Association are 
both interested in arranging public ap- 
pearances for student performers. Seat- 
tle Music Teachers, Inc., Kenneth 
Ernst, president, presents a carefully 
timed recital program the last Sunday 
afternoon in each month at Fischer Re- 
cital Hall. The business meetings are 
held the first Wednesday at which a 
guest lecturer is presented. 

The Seattle Chapter of the Wash- 
ington State Music Teachers, Francis 
Armstrong, president, continues the 
audition recitals which were inaugu- 
rated last season. The main interest is 
the promotion of chamber music. Sev- 
eral small groups have been formed and 
the year’s work will culminate in a 
Spring festival. 

Helen Crowe Snelling, chairman of 
defense work for the State Federation 
of Music Clubs, will correlate the work 
of the music clubs and teachers’ associa- 
tion. The principal task is collecting, 
classifying and eliminating the hundreds 
of recordings, collected by clubs for use 
in military recreational centers. 

Most important in the schedule prom- 
ised for the Spring Quarter by the Uni- 
versity of Washington School of Music, 
Carl Paige Wood, director, is the cham- 
ber music series of three concerts: Bel- 
gian Piano-String Quartette, Feb. 17, 
and the Coolidge String Quartette, two 
concerts, April 21 and 23. 

Other concerts of the school listed 
are: Kensley Rosen, violin, Feb. 12; 
Wilhelmina Schaeffer Creel, pianist, 
March 11; Symphony Orchestra, 
George Kirchner, director, March 12; 
University Band, Walter Welke, direc- 
tor, Feb. 11 and March 4; Woman’s 





Ernest Nash 


Sir Thomas Beecham, Conductor of the 
Seattle Symphony 


Glee Club, August Werner, director, 
March 12. Main item of the Spring 
concert of the A Cappella Choir, 
Charles Wilson Lawrence, director, is 
Randall Thompson’s ‘Peaceable King- 
dom’. The combined choral groups, di- 
rected by Mr. Lawrence, will sing Mo- 
zart’s Requiem Mass at the final con- 
cert of the year, May 26. The Music 
School also presents a series of weekly 
programs by students and members of 
the faculty over radio station KIRO. 

The school is interested in the pro- 
motion of original compositions and 
many opportunities are arranged for 
public performances of works of tal- 
ented students. The annual symposium 
for Northwest composers will be con- 
ducted by Phi Mu Alpha in April. 
Hazel Gertrude Kinscella has been 
added to the faculty. Ferenc Molnar, 
violist, will return for a second Sum- 
mer as guest instructor. 

Clyde Robinson, business manager 
for the musical organizations, has can- 
celled all tours arranged for this 
Spring, so that they may be available 
for entertainments at army posts. 

The annual high school music insti- 
tute opens at the University the third 
week in June for five weeks of inten- 
sive training. The institute is an in- 
valuable training school and each year 
attracts hundreds of young people from 
nearby states, reaching as far north as 
Alaska and British Columbia. Mr. 
George C. Kirchner will again act as 
director. Frank Beezhols will assist 
with the orchestra work. Assistant di- 
rector, Carl Pitzer, will have charge 
of choral groups, Wallace Hanna, 
Grand Coulee, band instructor, will re- 
turn for a fifth term and Ernest Worth 
will give instruction in singing. 

Faculty members of the Cornish 
School, Stephen Balogh, dean of music, 
assisted by members of the woodwind 
section of the Seattle Symphony, will 
be presented in three outstanding re- 
citals during the Spring season. In 
March a program of Schubert trios will 
be played by Mr. Balogh, Fritz Neu- 
mann, Donald Strain, of the faculty. 

Stephen Balogh and his wife, Patri- 
cia, will offer two-piano works of Bach 
and Handel during April. In May, a 
chamber music recital will be offered 
by Mr. Balogh and woodwind players. 

Seattle Pacific College, Lawrence R. 
Schoenhals, director of music, main- 
tains three important musical ensembles, 
the a cappella choir, the Oratoria So- 
ciety and the Victory male quartette. 

The Quartette is featured on the Col- 
lege Fellowship Hour over station 


(Continued on page 346) 
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$t. Louis 


Symphony in Midst of Sixty-Second 
Season Has Still to Present Three 
Soloists, New Music and Make 
Remaining Tours—Philharmonic 
Has Two Concerts Left — Bach 
Choir Plans Festival — Concert 


Courses to Bring Operas and 
Recitalists—Other Local Groups 





Vladimir Golschmann, Conductor of the 
St. Louis Symphony 


By Herpsert W. Cost 
ST. LOUIS, Feb. 5. 


\HE visual evidence of Army, 

Navy and Marine members eager- 

ly taking advantage of the services 
of the U.S.O. by attending many of 
the concerts, and the playing of our 
National Anthem as an integral part of 
each program, brings the realization 
that we are in the grip of an inter- 
national struggle for the preservation of 
our democratic ideals of government, 
which allows “free thinking” and the 
fullest expression of our sentiments. In 
these, music in all its forms, gives the 
greatest solace and comfort. 


Hence there has been no slackening 
of efforts on the part of every musical 
organization to continue their plans un- 
interruptedly to further the stability of 
the general “morale”. This city, is 
therefore enjoying one of the most pro- 
lific musical seasons in its history. 

Leading the musical parade is the St. 
Louis Symphony in its sixty-second 
regular season. With few changes in 
personnel, the orchestra under the baton 
of Vladimir Golschmann continues its 
career as one of the great orchestras of 
the country, having reached under his 
direction, a solidarity and sense of bal- 
ance that reflects in consistently fine 
performances of the great orchestral 
works, including many contemporary 
novelties. Mr. Golschmann has always 
provided an opportunity for hearing 
many of those works which constitute 
the ever-increasing orchestral library of 
“modern music”. Many of these have 


found favor—and others have not, but 
the educational value is unquestioned. 
He has the faculty of balancing pro- 
grams, thus providing musical fare for 
the most catholic tastes. 








Active 


Scipione Guidi, 
Concertmaster 
and Assistant 
Conductor of the 
St. Louis Sym- 
phony 


in the Municipal Opera House on Fri- 
day afternoon and Saturday night, with 
a series of special “Pop” concerts on 
Sunday afternoons, at which time sev- 
eral guest conductors have appeared. 
Already Igor Stravinsky and Darius 
Milhaud have been guests on the regu- 
lar programs. Supplementing these are 
two series of concerts for young people, 
one sponsored by the Board of Educa- 
tion and the other by the Women’s 
Committee, headed by Mrs. Leicester 
B. Faust, as chairman. There is also 
an annual Pension Fund Concert, sched- 
uled for March 10, in the form of an 
“Orchestral Frolic” with Larry Adler, 
Harmonica expert as soloist. 


Three Soloists Still to Be Heard 

To date, the soloists who have ap- 
peared include, Szigeti, Piatigorsky, Ida 
Krehm, Darius Milhaud, Scipione Guidi, 
Horowitz, and Menuhin. Ezio Pinza 
will be heard early this month and Ru- 
dolf Serkin, pianist on Feb. 27 and 28 
with Jarmila Novotna on March 13 and 
14. In addition, there will be two regu- 
lar orchestral concerts. 

An early tour took the orchestra to 
Chicago, where they were accorded a 
most appreciative reception, then to Ur- 
bana, and Springfield, Ill. The annual 
mid-Winter tour will take place the 
middle of this month, and will include: 


Svavvvarevonsansennennnnay sii 


Oscar Johnson, President of the Sym- 


phony Society 


the ’cello section is personnel manager. 


The Philharmonic Orchestra, assert- 
edly the second oldest orchestra in the 
United States is enjoying a very suc- 
cessful season with a series of five con- 
certs which are held at the Scottish 
Rite Auditorium. Under the capable 
direction of Alfred H. Hicks, the orch- 
estra has reached a state of high per- 
fection and provides a most important 
cog in the orchestral set-up, having de- 
veloped many amateur musicians who 
have passed on to professional environ- 
ments. There remain two concerts, one 
March 12 devoted entirely to Wagner- 
ian music, the feature being the presen- 
tation of Act II, Scene Ii from ‘Die 
Walkiire with Mabel Henderson, con- 
tralto, Helen Wright, soprano and 
Charles Galloway, baritone as soloists. 
The final concert will take place in May 
with Maria Marceno, soprano as soloist. 
The orchestra numbers over eighty per- 
sons. F. C. Kreider is associate con- 
ductor. 

The Civic Music League, of which 
Alma Cueny is secretary-manager is en- 
joying the first completely sold-out sub- 
scription in its history and there is now 
a waiting list. This association, one of 
the oldest members of the affiliated Civic 
Concert service has already presented 
Lily Pons, Rachmaninoff, Donald Dick- 
son and the Indianapolis Symphony and 
the final concert will take place March 
3 when Nathan Milstein will be heard 
in recital. The annual membership cam- 
paign will take place immediately after 
this concert with Mrs. Henry Bry as 
organization chairman and _ Bernard 
Ferguson as co-chairman. Officers are 
George C. Mackey, president, Jennie 
Wahlert, vice-president and Emmett 
Gruner, treasurer. 








of the 


John S. Edwards, Manager 


Symphony 


have been engaged as soloists. 

On Feb. 21, the A Cappella Choir 
will present “An Evening of Entertain- 
ment” at the Municipal Opera House, 
when Mr. Heyne will direct his famous 
choir in a program containing Early 
Polyphonic Music, Christmas Anthems, 
Russian liturgical works and a miscel- 
laneous group. It will be the thirteenth 
anniversary concert. The St. Louis A 
Cappella Society is headed by Joseph J. 
Wasser as president. 

An extremely diversified list of at- 
tractions has been an excellent drawing 
card for the Principia Concert and Lec- 
ture Course which is sponsored by that 
famous school, The Principia. These 
concerts are managed by William E. 
Morgan, Jr., and have already drawn 
large audiences with a joint recital by 
Muriel Dickson and John Dudley, Doris 


William B. Heyne, 

Conductor of the St. 

Louis Bach Festival 
and Chorus 


Edith Gordon, Con- 


ductor of the 
Women's Symphony 


Humphrey, Charles Weidman and Com- 
pany, James Young, lecturer and Dalies 
Franz. The Nine O’Clock Opera Co. 
will present a “streamline” version of 
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As in the past there are eighteen St. Joseph, Mo., Pueblo and Denver, p ‘The Marriage of Figaro’ on Feb. 20. V 
scheduled pairs of subscription concerts Colo., Salt Lake City, Ogden and Provo, Plan Bach Festival Josephine Antoine, soprano and Marcel C 
Utah, Cheyenne, Wyo. Burlington, The newest organization on the local Hubert, ‘cellist will close the course 
Iowa City (four concerts) and Daven- musical horizon is the St. Louis Bach with a joint recital May 1. a 
port, Ia. and Quincy, Ill. The Spring Choir, organized by its conductor, Will- Another new musical organization 
tour starting in March will embrace jam B. Heyne as the outgrowth and functioning this season is the St. Louis c 
Memphis, Tenn., Little Rock and Fay- success of his highly trained A Cappella Chamber Music Society, of which Mrs. a 
etteville, Ark., Beaumont, Houston, San Choir. This new group will stage the Nathan Bry is chairman and Lesser a 
Antonio, Dallas, Fort Worth and Wich- first Bach Festival ever held in this city Goldman, manager. The newly formed \ 
ita Falls, Tex., Tulsa, Okla. and Col- and it will take place May 8 and 9 at ‘String quartet consists of Irvin Eisen J 
umbia, Mo., after which they return for the Municipal Auditorium. The first berg, Irwin Rosen, George Morgulis, if 
the final pair of local subscription cor- concert will be devoted to Cantatas in nd Martin Lake. The concerts, four in N 
certs. which the Bach Choir of 200 voices will "umber, are informal and are held it . 
The business affairs of the orchestra be augmented by 300 voices from the the attractive “Mural Room” wher: 
are run by John S. Edwards, secretary- . Public Schools. The following evening coffee is served during intermission, re 
manager. Oscar Johnson is president, the choir, assisted by four noted soloists thus establishing the name ot “Coffe ti 
Oliver F. Richards, treasurer and Harry’ will present the unabridged version of Concerts”. The two remaining concerts dl 
Alma Cueny, Secre- Henry W. Kiel, Presi- G. Koerber is chairman of the Board of the Mass in B Minor. The Festival wre eh gt pov a _ ra 
tary-Manager of the dent of the Munic- Directors. Scipio Guidi is assistant Orchestra will consist of members of the as i ' — on - most px 4 
Civic Music League «ws Associa~ conductor and concertmaster and Max St. Louis Symphony. To-date Jean Wat- Works that have se dom been heat : 


tion 


Steindel, who occupies the first stand in 


son, contralto, and William Hain, tenor 


(Continued on page 340) 











Pittsburgh 





Bachrach 


Mrs. William Thaw, Jr., 
President of the Pittsburgh 
Orchestra Association 


By J. Frep LissrFevr 
PITTSBURGH, PA., Feb. 5. 


HIS week Yehudi Menuhin par- 

ticipated in the last formal concert 

of the Pittsburgh Symphony So- 
ciety of the season. It has been a re- 
markable season, the quality of the 
orchestra’s performances achieving a 
consistently rising curve since last 
October. Visiting soloists have ex- 
pressed their appreciation of Fritz 
Reiner, conductor, and his players. 

The American composer, contem- 
porary and of the classic past, has had 
a large inning. Mahler’s ‘Lied von der 
Erde’ and a concert version of Richard 
Strauss’s ‘Rosenkavalier’ were outstand- 
ing novelties. Rachmaninoff, Serkin, 
Traubel, Francescatti assisted in note- 
worthy performances. Concertmaster 
Tamianka frequently demonstrated how 
fine an artist we have in the first chair; 
Vladimir Bakaleinikoff, assistant direc- 
tor, on several occasions shared honors 


with Dr. Reiner. 

The donation of the Buhl Foundation 
has made it possible for the orchestra 
to play in our many high schools during 
the year, the programs always including 
an important American composition and 
chosen in collaboration with Oscar 
Demmler and Jacob Evanson, now di- 
recting the music in our public school 
system. 


Among visiting orchestras under the 
sponsorship of the Pittsburgh Orchestra 
Association, Mrs. William Thaw, presi- 
dent, and May Beegle, manager, we are 
still to hear the Minneapolis Symphony 
under Mitropoulos, and the Philadelphia 
Orchestra under Eugene Ormandy, the 
latter having already played a concert 
in the Fall, and the Boston Symphony 
with Koussevitzky in two programs at 
Christmas time. 


All Star Series Attracts 


Miss Beegle’s all-star course of con- 
certs still display a standing-room sign 
at Syria Mosque, the majority of her 
artists to be heard now after the New 
Year. Baccaloni and his company, 
Jascha Heifetz in the first recital here 
for some years, Marian Anderson, 
Nelson Eddy, Horowitz, and Lily Pons 
are scheduled, on until late Spring. 

The New Friends of Music have al- 
ready proven the advantages of the in- 
timate Foster Memorial Hall for its 
chamber music recitals. The Kolisch 
and Budapest String quartets have a 
Concert each in the near future and 


Artur Schnabel will play a Beethoven 
recital, Eunice Norton having already 
fiven us a splendid all-Bach evening. 











Mrs. James H. 
Greene, Newly- 
Elected President 
of the Tuesday 
Musical Club 
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‘Carmen’ and 


May Beegle, Manager of the All Star 
Concert Series 


At the Young Men and Women’s 
Hebrew Association, under the capable 
management of Hermann Passamaneck, 
the policy of the new artist still obtains, 
Ruth Posselt, Zinka Milanov, and Mack 
Harrell being this year’s choice. The 
Pro Art Quartet brings the annual 
chamber music recital. 

The Art Society has maintained its 
standards of best artist in best music 
with Pinza and Sayao completing their 
program in the immediate future. At 
the May reception further prize an- 
nouncements will be made for original 
compositions by resident musicians in 
Allegheny County and: past prize win- 
ning works will have their first public 
hearing. 


Preparing Operas 


The Pittsburgh Opera Society has 
lost none of its initiative and is prepar- 
ing ‘Carmen’ and the ‘Magic Flute’ for 
two performances each in March. Only 
local singers and plavers participate in 
these operas under Bakaleinikoff’s direc- 
tion. Russell Wichmann is _ chorus- 
master. 

The In and About Pittsburgh Music 
Supervisors Club provides excellent lec- 
tures for those interested in musicologi- 
cal research and pedagogical problems, 
Arnold Schonberg being listed for April. 

The Irene Kaufmann Settlement now 
offers its second season of practical 
lectures in musical appreciation for 
members of the settlement as well as 
outsiders, the twelve programs to be in 
the hands of Max Schoen of Carnegie 
Tech, J. Fred Lissfelt of the Pittsburgh 
Sun-Telegraph, and Eero Davidson from 
the public school music department. 

In our universities Carnegie Tech is 
remembered for its orchestra, Univer- 


sity of Pittsburgh boasts of three 
choruses—the Men’s Glee Club, the 
Women’s Glee Club, and the Heinz 


Symphony Completes Season—Minne- 
apolis and Philadelphia Orchestra to 
Visit City—All-Star Series to Bring 
Four More Artists in Course—New 
Friends of Music Chamber Events 
Scheduled—Opera Society Prepares 

‘Magic Flute’ 

Spring—Choral and Summer Events 

Loom Large on Calendar 


for 


Edward Specter, Manager 
of the Pittsburgh Symphony 


Chapel Choir, and at Duquesne Univer- 
sity there is Tambouritza Orchestra 
which specializes in Balkan music, the 
best activity of that campus. 

The annual ceremonies in memory of 
Stephen Collins Foster, now of the Hall 
of Fame, are sponsored by the Tuesday 
Musical Club, Mrs. James H. Greene, 
president. Their artist’s program of 
this season was a testimonial concert 
for Charles Wakefield Cadman, for 
many years resident here and popular 
among all musicians. 

The major choirs have given good 
account of themselves, the Mendelssohn 
Choir under Ernest Lunt to present 
William Walton’s ‘Belshazzar’s Feast’ 
and a repeat performance of Delius’s 
‘Sea Drift’ at the closing concert in 
March; the Bach Choir, John Julius 
Baird, director, to repeat Bach’s ‘St. 
Matthew’s Passion’, with Harold Haugh 
narrator, during Holy Week. 

In the field of lighter music we are 
proud of the Pittsburgh Savoyards and 
their singing of Gilbert and Sullivan. 
‘Pirates of Penzance’ opened the season ; 
‘Trial by Jury’ and ‘Cox and Box’ come 
this month and in May “The Gondoliers’ 
closes the season. 

For Summer music we rely upon Vic- 
tor Saudek and his Little Symphony so 
attractive at the Hotel Schenley Lawn 
during July and August. The WPA 
orchestra and park bands provide weekly 
entertainment for the general public. 

Weekly organ recitals at both Car- 
negie Music Halls are traditional events 
of long standing in Pittsburgh, Dr. Mar- 
shall Bidwell administering the Schenley 
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Fritz Reiner, Conductor of the Pittsburgh 
Symphony 


Park recital Saturday nights, at which 
he offers a monthly all-Bach program, 
and more popular music for Sunday 
afternoons; Dr. Caspar Koch at North- 
side Hall in which he enlists promising 
Pittsburgh choral groups and solo talent. 





Palmer Piano Concerto Conducted by 
Beecham in Baltimore 
BALTIMORE, Feb. 3.—Sir Thomas 
Beecham led the Philadelphia Orchestra 
on Dec. 3 at the Lyric Theater. Author- 
itative readings were given to Haydn, 
Mozart and Rossini compositions. The 
audience responded to his vigorous and 
individual interpretations with enthusi- 
astic applause. Courtland Palmer, solo 
p‘anist, was accorded a warm reception 
after the presentation of his poetic Con- 
certo which was given its first local 
hearing. y. CB. 





Sciontis Make Television Broadcasts 

Isabel and Silvio Scionti, duo-pian- 
ists, made two half-hour television broad- 
casts in Philadelphia on Jan. 26 and 
Feb. 9. They were introduced by Dr. 
James Francis Cooke, editor of The 
Etude. Future recital appearances of 
the Sciontis will include an engagement 
at Simmons College in Boston on 
Feb. 27. 
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} Lillian Fuchs 


"ONE OF THE FOREMOST AMERICAN 
CHAMBER MUSIC ORGANIZATIONS." 
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Dimitri Mitropoulos, Conductor of the 
Minneapolis Symphony 


By JoHN K, SHERMAN 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Feb. &. 
UCCESS of the Minneapolis Sym- 
Ms phony Orchestra under the bril- 
liant management of Arthur J. 
Gaines is attested by the fact that the 
appeal for funds to cover the deficit, 
made annually from the orchestra plat- 
form, asked the smallest sum in years— 
$5,000. Last year the appeal was for 
$15,000. 

Financial gains of the orchestra have 
been matched in every way by constant 
artistic improvement. The orchestra of 
ninety men has been whittled to a fine 
edge of perfection by the dynamic con- 
ductor, Dimitri Mitropoulos, who is re- 
sponsible for the lithe and brilliant per- 
formances given at Northrop Audito- 
rium, on the University of Minnesota 
campus. 

Our season comprises eighteen regu- 
lar Friday night concerts, seven “Twi- 
light” concerts on Sunday afternoons, 
three concerts for Minneapolis public 
school children and five extra pro- 
grams. There are two unusual features 
of the “Twilights”—their late afternoon 
hour, 4:30 P. M., and the fact that they 
particularly draw upon working people 
from offices and factories. 

Of the sixteen soloists engaged for 
the Friday night concerts, five are yet 
to be heard—Vladimir Horowitz, Joseph 
Szigeti, Charles Kullman and Lilian 
Knowles (in Mahler’s ‘Das Lied von 
der Erde’), and Lawrence Tibbett. Os- 
car Levant will appear at the last of 
the special concerts as pianist. 


Plan Spring Tour 


Twenty-nine cities of Middle-West, 
Canada and the South will be visited 
by the orchestra on its annual mid-Win- 
ter tour, which will absent it from Min- 
neapolis for five weeks. A Spring tour 
will also be taken. 

During Mitropoulos’s terms as guest 
conductor of the New York Philhar- 
monic-Symphony, the orchestra func- 
tioned under five guest conductors— 
Vladimir Golschmann, Bruno Walter, 
Howard Hanson, Efrem Kurtz and 
Franz Allers, the last two conducting 
three performances of the Ballet Russe 
de Monte Carlo. 

The University Artists course, man- 
aged by Mrs. Carlyle Scott, continues 
to bring outstanding musical personali- 
ties to the city. On the list this season 
were Sergei Rachmaninoff, Bidu Sayao, 
Nelson Eddy, Rudolf Serkin with the 
Busch String Quartet, Jascha Heifetz, 
and the Metropolitan Opera Quartet 
comprising Josephine Antoine, Karin 
Branzell, Frederick Jagel and John 
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Minneapolis 
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Five of Sixteen Soloists Pre- 
sented by Symphony Still 
to Appear — Mitropoulos 
to Lead Performance of 
Mahler’s ‘Das Lied von 
der Erde’ — Mid-Winter 
and Spring Tours Planned 
— University Artists 
Course Brings Eminent 
Artists — New Quartet 
Formed—Clubs Active 








Arthur J. Gaines, Manager of the 
Symphony 


Brownlee, all of whom have appeared. 
As a “surprise” gift, Mrs. Scott gave 
her subscribers a novelty recital by 
Paul Draper, tap dancer, and Larry 
Adler, harmonica player. 
The Thursday Musicale has made 


Duluth — 





tenet 





Symphony Projects Three- 
Day Festival for Spring 
—May Be Devoted to Mu- 
sic by American Compos- 
ers—Duluth Chamber En- 
semble, Matinee Musicale, 
Nordica Choral Ensemble, 
Share in Musical Activ- 
ities 








By NATHAN COHEN 
DULUTH, MINN., Feb. 4. 


Although the national emergency has 
taken a number of members of the Du- 
luth Symphony into the armed forces 
of the country, the personnel of the 
organization has not suffered greatly. 
Paul Lemay’s foresight in developing a 
junior Symphony, which has brought 
up a considerable amount of new talent, 
and the arrival in the city of a group 
of new professionals has been responsi- 
ble for this. 

The season started a little later than 
usual this year as Mr. Lemay was occu- 
pied on the west coast with his duties 
as conductor of the San Francisco and 





Mrs. Carlyle Scott, Manager of the Uni- 
versity Artists Course 


Travers, violinist, and Suzanne Sten, 
mezzo-soprano. The club, headed by 
Mrs. H. S. Godfrey, continues also its 
bi-weekly series of concerts by Twin 
Cities musicians. 

The Apollo Club, leading male sing- 
ing organization, offers two pair of 
concerts, the first featuring Helen Jep- 
son. Other choral groups—the Cecel- 
ian Singers, the Odin Club Male 
chorus (with Storm Bull as soloist) 
and the Norwegian Glee club, have 
been active. Special mention should 
be made of the Hamline University A 
Cappella choir, whose singing under 
John M. Kuypers is the finest of its 
type in the Twin Cities. 

Of special interest is the formation 
here of the Stringart Quartet, made up 
of four members of the Minneapolis 
Symphony, Otto Frohn, first violinist; 
Robert Konrad, second violinist; Bur- 
ton Fisch, violist, and Claus Adam, 


cellist. 


HUDUETUOGELULAAADEDANEOLOUAROOUANEEUARU HON ONADOGANNEEUDEDONRERLONOCUEUAN COAG IAUNEELAAGEOLACNEDEONESORPONNOE 


Portland orchestras in a radio series. 
This will bring the 1941-1942 season 
into May. Ossy Re- 
nardy, violinist, will 
be heard with the 
orchestra within 
the next few weeks 
and succeeding con- 
certs on the regular 
evening series will 
include Miriam 
Blair, Duluth pian- 
ist, and the two- 
piano team of Fray 
of Braggiotti. The 
Easter season most 
likely will bring a 
performance of 
Mendelssohn’s ‘Eli- 





jah’ with the 250- pau Lemay, Con- 
voice symphony ductor of the Duluth 
chorus assisting the Symphony 


orchestra. Thechoir 

under direction of Claris Christopherson 
Etscheid has been in rehearsal several 
weeks. 

The trend this year has been toward 
the performance of more and more 
works by American conductors. As Mr. 
Lemay has always led the cause of the 
native composer, the season has been 
quite filled with contemporary Ameri- 
can compositions. The conductor’s 
search for new music has been particu- 
larly intensive among that group of 

(Continued on page 335) 
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- Shubert Club Aids Young 

: Musicians and Brings 
Outstanding Artists to 
City—Public School Mu- 
sie, College and Univer- 
sity Activities and Sum- 
mer “Pop” Series Swell 
Forecast of Events 


St. Paul 

By Myron McMILLAN 
ST. PAUL, Feb. 5. 
USIC has received an enthusiastic 
Ht reception this season due in a 
great measure to the large group of stu 
dents doing advanced work in the high 

schools and colleges. 

Matilda Heck, superintendent of pub- 
lic school music, and her assistants have 
aided materially in developing music 
consciousness among the young people 
who are actively taking part in chorus, 
orchestra and band instruction. For the 
past two years we have entertained the 
National School Music Competition 
Festival, Region Two, which brings 
from 7,000 to 10,000 students from five 
states. These pupils compete for honors 
in all types of music. 

Mrs. W. R. Raudenbush, president of 
the leading women’s musical organiza- 
tion, the Shubert Club of St. Paul, is 
increasing her efforts to secure more 
young singers and other musicians who 
will appear on their student programs. 
Over seventy-five young people have 
appeared at several free auditions and 
there will be many more before the 
season closes. Membership entitles each 
person to a five-concert series of out- 
standing artists. This season includes: 
Zino Francescatti, the Maracci Dance 
Group, Budapest String Quartet, Yves 
Tinayre, and Reginald Stewart. 

St. Thomas and St. Catherines’ Col- 
leges are fortunate in having an out- 
standing musical leader and instructor 
in Joseph N. Conlin, from the Univer- 
sity of Michigan. He also is assistant 
musical director of the Civic Opera. 

Hamline University’s music depart- 
ment under John M. Kuypers is doing 
well with an excellent chorus in concert 
and radio. 

Carl Jensen, head of the Macalester 
College music department, is doing out- 
standing work in all branches of music 
with a large mixed chorus, a men’s glee 
club, also a band and orchestra. Both 
colleges have given several concerts, 
using both outside and local soloists 


Pop Concerts in August 


One of the most successful musical 
attractions are the Summer “Pop” con- 
certs held in the Municipal Auditorium, 
which seats 10,000. A symphony or- 
chestra of seventy-five men, conducted 
by Leo Kopp of the Chicago Opera 
Company, soloists and chorus of the St. 
Paul Civic Opera Company, and the St. 
Paul Figure Skating Club, combine in 
an annual series of fifteen concerts 
given in August. 

The Civic Opera is continuing to give 
light operas, having successfully pro- 
duced ‘New Moon’ and ‘Rose Marie. 
‘Sweethearts’ will be given in April. 
Such artists as Bob Lawrence and Wal- 
ter Cassel of New York have helped to 
improve the musical standard of the 
operas. The operas are staged and pro 
duced by Phil Fein and the musical 
conductor is Leo Kopp, both of Chicago 
Over 100 principals and singers have 
appeared in the productions. 
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Karl Krueger, Conductor of the 
Kansas City Philharmonic 


By BLANCHE LEDERMAN 


KANSAS CITY, MO., Feb. 5. 


NTEREST in music here has 

reached a higher peak than in recent 

seasons. The Kansas City Phil- 
harmonic, under Karl Krueger, has con- 
tributed the major portion of the com- 
munity’s musical activity. 

Ten subscription concerts, six pairs in 
Music Hall and four concerts in the 
Arena of the Municipal Auditorium 
have been planned. Included in general 
activities of the orchestra has been the 
excellent Young People’s series with 
Mabelle Glenn, director of public school 
music, collaborating and the Special 
Events group, Larry Adler, harmonica, 
virtuoso, being presented as soloist in 
the latter series. 


Appearing as guest artists with the 
orchestra are Artur Schnabel; Bruna 
Castagna; Carrol Glenn, and Samuel 
Thaviu, violinists; Fray and Braggiotti 
and Sari Biro, pianists; Lois Craft, 
harpist. A feature of the sixth pro- 
gram will be the debut of the Greater 
Kansas City Chorus of 700 voices. 
Guest conductor-composers will be 
Frederick Stock and Eric Delamarter 
who will conduct his ‘Walt Whitman’ 
Symphony. Thomas Hart. Benton, noted 
artist, designed the season’s program 
cover in compliment to Mr. Krueger. 
Robert D. W. Adams continues to com- 
pile the program notes. Collaborating 
with valuable results is an active Wom- 
en’s Committee headed by Mrs. Herbert 
V. Jones. Tours through contiguous 
states are included in the orchestra 
schedule. 


The Fritschy series, in its thirty-fifth 
year, presents in Music Hall “The Bar- 
ber of Seville’; The Don Cossack 
Choir; Francescatti; Oscar Levant; 
Richard Crooks and Risé Stevens. Sub- 
scribers have their choice of Mr. Levant 
or the Russian Ballet. 


Mabelle Glenn is emphasizing the 
training of school choruses in elemen- 
tary grades and assembly singing in the 
high schools. Her program material 
includes folk songs of the Americas— 
Latin America, Mexico and South 
America. The seventy-five orchestras 
and bands in the public schools are fea- 
turing ‘Music for Defense’, the qualified 
organizations performing for patriotic 
meetings. Choruses are singing where 
they are needed. The Spring festival, 
stressing patriotic music, will be held 
in the Municipal Auditorium. 

The Conservatory of Music with 
overflow enrollment has met the neces- 
Sitv for additional space by annexing 
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Bert’s Studio 


Ruth O. Seufert, Business Manager 
of the Philharmonic 





Samuel Thaviu, Associate Conductor 
of the Philharmonic 


the building on an adjoining lot for 
studios and practice rooms. The post 
held by Dr. Frank 
Waller, late head of 
the voice depart- 
ment is being filled 
by Constance Eber- 
hart of Chicago. 
Forrest Schulz, re- 
tired head of the 
violin department, 
has resumed former 
activities and con- 
tinues as conductor 
of the school or- 
chestra. The Con- 
servatory Chorus 
under direction of 
Stanley Deacon of 
the voice department will be heard in 
their annual performance of Mendels- 
sohn’s ‘Elijah’ in the Spring. Bernard 
U. Taylor, of the Juilliard School of 
Music, will return to the Conservatory 
this year for his fourth master class. 
Graduates will be presented in formal 
recitals in the Spring. Wiktor Labunski 
is director. 

Four events are scheduled for the 
Mu Phi Epsilon twenty-first season of 
morning musicales held in the Edison 
Memorial Auditorium. The proceeds 
from these concerts provide scholarships 
for gifted students. Mrs. William 
Crawford is president of the chapter. 

The Sigma Alpha Iota Sorority, 
Eileen Rader, president, sponsors mis- 
cellaneous musicales at the Nelson Gal- 
lery through the season, active members 
participating. 

The Kansas City Musical Club bi- 
monthly programs are held in Epper- 
son Hall. They are miscellaneous in 
character. Keith Martin, director of 
the Kansas City Art Institute will speak 





Wiktor Labunski 
Director of the Con- 
servatory of Music 


® Kansas City 


Philharmonic Contributing Major 
Portion of Community’s Musical 
Activity—Greater Kansas City 
Chorus to Make Debut with Or- 
chestra—Stock and Delamarter 
to Be Guest Conductors—Frit- 
schy Series Brings Noted Art- 
ists — Club, Choir and School 
Events Add to Attractiveness of 
Late Winter and Spring Sched- 
ule 





Mabelle Glenn. 
Director of Public 
School Music in 


Kansas City 


Mrs. Herbert V. Jones 
General Chairman of 
the Women's Com- 
mittee of the Phil- 
harmonic 


on ‘Nationalism in Music and Art’ and 
an early spring event will feature honor 
students. Mrs. George Buecking is 
president and Mrs. Lee Riley is editor 
of the Musical Bulletin. 

The Harding String Quartet pro- 
vides its second annual series of four 
concerts at the Center Auditorium with 
the following members: Joseph Hard- 
ing, and Markwood Holmes, violins; 
Carl Douglas, viola, and Delssohn Con- 
way, ’cello. Rafael Rubinstein, music 
director of the center, is an active 
member of the group. When the mem- 
bership of the quartet is augmented, 
members of the Kansas City Philhar- 
monic are invited as guest artists. 

Adds to Faculty 


The Pro-Art School of Music, Bertha 
Hornaday, director, in its fifth year an- 
nounces faculty additions including 
Mary Belle Eubank-Shirk, specialty 
group teaching and Mary McKee, piano 
instructor. 

Ottley Cranston, director’ of the 
Cranston School of Music and director 
of the Community Church Choir, has 
engaged Mrs. Ada Bates to direct the 
Little Theatre and Theatre Guild. 

The Kansas City Guild of Music and 
Allied Arts Teachers continue monthly 
recitals at the University of Kansas 
City, Edison and Atkins Hall. Eve 
Tisdale Williams, program chairman, is 
planning programs in conjunction with 
the educational department of the Nel- 
son Gallery of Art. N. DeRubertis di- 
rector of the Orchestral Training 
School is a member of the Guild and 
will conduct programs in the Spring. 
Gladys Cranston Sproul is president. 

The combined WPA Concert Orches- 
tra, Savino F. Rendina, conductor and 
the Kansas City Civic Orchestra, For- 
rest Schulz, conductor, will provide 


miscellaneous symphonic programs in 
the public parks through the summer 
season. 

Powell Weaver, composer and organ- 








Larry Gordon 


Walter A. Fritschy, Manager of the 
Fritschy Concert Series 


ist, will direct the choirs of the First 
Baptist Church in the third annual per- 
formance of Rossini’s ‘Stabat Mater’ in 
April. A pageant built around Mr. 
Weaver’s new song, ‘Joy to the World’, 
was presented at the church in Decem- 
ber. Mr. Weaver, who heads the Uni- 
versity of Ottawa, Kansas, music de- 
partment, will feature Handel’s Second 
Organ Concerto with the Ottawa Uni- 
versity Orchestra in March. 

Isidor Philipp was presented by 
Dwight L. Gribble in a lecture-recital 
recently. 


The St. Olaf Choir will be sponsored 
in a concert at Ivanhoe Temple by the 
Women’s Auxiliary of the Trinity 
Lutheran Hospital. The University of 
Kansas City Orchestra and Glee Club, 
Dr. Robert D. W. Adams, director, will 
be heard during February in Bach’s 
Cantata, ‘Sleepers Awake’. 

Paul Robeson, with Lawrence Brown 
accompanist, will be heard in recital at 
the Municipal Auditorium, Feb. 17. 
James Nixson is the local representa- 
tive. 





KOUSSEVITZKY FORCES 
PAY VISIT TO ROCHESTER 





Civic Music Association Presents Boston 
Symphony—Choral and Dance 
Events Attended 

RocueEsTErR, N. Y., Feb. 5.—The Bos- 
ton Symphony, Serge Koussevitzky, 
conductor, was presented at the East- 
man Theatre by the Rochester Civic 
Music Association recently. The pro- 
gram included Ravel’s *“Tombeau de 
Couperin’, Debussy’s ‘La Mer’ and 
Tchaikovsky’s Sixth Symphony. The 
magnificent playing of the orchestra and 
conductor drew a prolonged ovation 
from the audience. 

The Teutonia Liedertafel, aided by the 
Women’s group, presented a folk-song 
program at Gregory House, under the 
leadership of Dr. Herman Genhart of 
the Eastman School of Music. Guest 
soloist was Katherine Oakes, soprano. 
A large audience greeted the singers 
most cordially. 

The Tuesday evening series of cham- 
ber music concerts at Kilborn Hall pre- 
sented Miriam Winslow and Foster 
Fitz-Simmons in a program of dances 
on Dec. 16. The Hall was well filled, 
and the audience enjoyed the presenta- 
tions. Mary Campbell at the piano and 
Muriel Watson, percussionist, provided 
the music. -M. E. W. 





Fabien Sevitzky, Conductor of the In- 
dianapolis Symphony 


By PAULINE SCHELLSCHMIDT 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Feb. 5. 


SURVEY of the musical situa- 
A ton shows that the same type of 

fine concerts which has already 
provided a rich fare for patrons will 
continue until the end of the season. 
The Indianapolis Symphony with a 
twelve-year history, five seasons under 
the direction of Fabien Sevitzky, has 
come of age. It is ranked among 
America’s established orchestras, pro- 
viding excellent orchestral music for 
Indianapolis and thirty out-of-town 
cities in nine states. The orchestra of 
eighty-two musicians, Leon Zawisza, 
concertmaster, has played many world 
premieres and Indianapolis premieres 
with the accent on works by American 
composers, which policy Mr. Sevitzky 
sets forth in all his programs—namely, 
an American composition on every pro- 
gram. 

The subscribed season of ten pairs of 
concerts, four ‘pop’ concerts, four chil- 
dren’s concerts and thirty out-of-town 
concerts, are given between Nov. 7 and 
March 28. Lotte Lehmann, soprano, 
appears Feb. 20-21; Artur Rubinstein, 
pianist, March 13-14; and Thomas L. 
Thomas, baritone, March 27-28. Of 
unusual interest are the Sunday after- 
hoon ‘pop’ concerts attracting capacity 
audiences of hundreds of the younger 
set who express their excited enthusi- 
asm in a manner that encourages both 
director and musicians who generously 
prolong the program. 


Orchestra to Tour 


The cities to be visited in February 
and March are Bloomington, Ind., Feb. 
16; Jamestown, N. Y., Feb. 23; Ithaca, 
N. Y., Feb. 24 ;Utica, N. Y., Feb. 27; 
New Bedford, Mass., March 1; Man- 
chester, N. H., March 2; Oneonta, N. Y., 
March 3; Corning, N. Y., March 4; 
Buffalo, N. Y. March 5; Steubenville, 
Ohio, March 6; Cumberland, Md., 
March 7; Lafayette, Ind., March 16; 
Champaign, IIl., March 17, and Bloom- 
ington, Ind., with Dorothee Manski, so- 
prano, March 23. Ferdinand Schaefer, 
conductor emeritus will direct his usual 
pair of concerts, Feb. 6-7. 

The Indiana State Symphony Society, 
Inc., which maintains and operates the In- 
dianapolis Symphony, sponsors a Young 
Musicians’ Contest. The semi-final audi- 
tions are held in Indianapolis Feb. 
21 and the finals March 9. The three 
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Appearance of Three 
Eminent Soloists, Popu- 
lar and Children’s Con- 
certs Add to Attractive- 
ness of Remainder of 
Symphony Season — 
Martens Concerts to 
Present Horowitz and 
Maynor — Matinee Mu- 
sicale, the Maennerchor 
and Musicale Chorale 


List Events—Clubs and 
Sororities Plan Con- 
certs 


winners of piano, violin and voice, ap- 
pear for a final audition with Mr. Sev- 
itzky as chairman of judges and the 
winner will be given an opportunity to 
appear as soloist with the Indianapolis 
Symphony at a Sunday afternoon ‘pop’ 
concert. Officers of the orchestra are 
Dr. G. H. A. Clowes, president; 
Charles J. Lynn, first vice-president; 
Theodore Griffith, secretary and Frank- 
lin Miner, assistant secretary and man- 
ager. 

The Women’s Committee, Mrs. 
Charles Latham, president, assumes a 
great and important responsibility to- 
ward the financial support of the or- 
chestra. The indefatigable work of this 
committee whose board includes Mrs. 
F. M. Ayres, Mrs. Sylvester Johnson, 
Mrs. Walter Morton, Mrs. Booth Tark- 
ington, Mrs. Frank Hoke and Miss 
Josephine Madden meets every month 
for business discussions. Proud to be 
the largest women’s committee of sym- 
phony orchestras in existence the mem- 
bership has 3,516 names, of which 1,937 
are from Indianapolis and 579 from the 
state. The twenty-four units of in-the- 
state groups have their officers. The 
state is divided into four regions under 
the state council. The maintenance fund 
made up of pledges and projects 
amounts to $10,000 annually. The com- 
mittee makes it possible for children in 
and out of the city to hear the special 
Children’s concerts. The Friday after- 
noon concerts are preceded by a lunch- 
eon followed by a lecture on the pro- 
gram to be heard. These affairs are 
held at the Athenaeum. These women 
are accredited with sale of season 
tickets. 

The Psi Iota Xi contributes blocks of 
seats to High School students in the 
state who play in orchestras and bands 
or sing in choruses. They attend the 
Friday afternoon concerts. 

The Indianapolis Symphonic Choir 
of 200 mixed voices is affiliated with 
Symphony activities and appears on 
programs featuring choral works. EI- 
mer A. Steffen is the choral conductor 
and Dr. Sevitzky, musical director, and 





Gladys Alwes, Presi- 
dent of Martens 
Concerts, Inc. 


Elmer A. Steffen, 
Conductor of the 
Symphonic Choir 


Mrs. Charles Lantham, 

President of the 

Women's Committee 
of the Symphony 





Clarence F. Elbert, chorus master and 
accompanist. Executive officers of the 
choir are headed by Leonard Strauss, 
president. 


Martens Concerts Presents Artists 


The Martens Concerts, Inc., Gladys 
Alwes, president, maintains the accus- 
tomed high standard of artists, attract- 
ing a patronage from the entire state. 
Thus far have appeared with success 
the Ballet Russe de Monte Carlo, Ros- 
sini’s opera ‘The Barber of Seville’ and 
Gregor Piatigorsky, ’cellist and yet to 
appear Vladimir Horowitz, Feb. 16 and 
Dorothy Maynor, March 1. 

The Indianapolis Maennerchor, now 
a part of the Athenaeum-Turners, com- 
mands the loyalty of music lovers who 
honor this group of male singers for 
their faithful upkeep of song. These 
concerts belong to musical tradition of 
the city. Clarence Elbert is the director. 
The concerts are given in the Ballroom 
of the Athenaeum and an artist assists 
the chorus. Members have heard Leon 
Zawisza, concertmaster of the Indianap- 
olis Symphony and are looking forward 
to the appearance of Lady Joan Moore 
and Harold Triggs, duo-pianists, March 
7 and Robert Weede, May 16. 

The Indianapolis Matinee Musicale 
has a membership of nearly 700 includ- 
ing active, student, junior, professional 
associate, associate, student associate 
and choral members. The program fea- 
tures three artist programs, fortnightly 
programs by active members assisted by 
special programs of the Chorale, directed 
by Joseph Lautner. Anna Kaskas makes 
her second appearance with the Musicale 
April 10. The concerts are all held in 
the L. S. Ayres Auditorium. Mrs. James 
Lowry is the president, serving her 
second year. 

The scheduled Spring concert of the 
Musicale Chorale will be devoted to 
works of American composers, now be- 
ing rehearsed by the director Joseph 
Lautner. The chorus numbers eighty 
members. Natalie Conner is the ac- 
companist. 

The American Guild of Organists, 
Cheston Heath, dean, and Paul Mat- 
thews, sub-dean, has a membership of 
some sixty members, who meet once a 
month for a program in various 
churches and usually sponsor a recital 
by a concert organist. 

The Harmonie Opera Study Club, 
Mrs. Norman Schneider, president, has 
a record of twenty-seven vears of con- 





Clarence Elbert, Di- 
rector of the Indian- 
apolis Maennerchor 


Mrs. James Lowry, 
President of the 
Matinee Musicale 








Indianapolis 





Dr. G. H. R. Clowes, 
President of the Sym- 
phony Society 


Franklin Miner, Man- 
ager of the Sym- 
phony 


tinued activity, furthering the interest 
and study of operas. Beginning in Octo- 
ber the members, limited to seventy-five, 
active in musical life here meet once a 
month through April. 

The libretto and score are discussed 
by a commentator and arias and en- 
semble numbers are sung and played to 
familiarize the members with the im- 
portant extracts. 

The Indiana Federation of Music 
Clubs, Mrs. Frank Cregor, president, 
will meet in Bloomington, with head- 
quarters at Indiana University April 
20-21. In attendance will be delegates 
and members representing some one 
hundred clubs with a possibile member- 
ship of 7,000. On April 25 there will 
be a junior contest at the Technical 
High School. Albert P. S. Stewart is 
director-in-chief of the Home Econ- 
omics Club made up of Mothers’ Chor- 
uses of many counties numbering sev- 
eral thousand women who present a 
choral program in the music hall at Pur- 
due University, Lafayette, Ind. The 
Federation is particularly interested in 
encouraging and supporting young com- 
posers of the state. 

Two musical sororities, Mu Phi Ep- 
silon and Sigma Alpha Iota and Sin- 
fonia fraternity give musicales once a 
month and occasionally the three join 
and have an evening of orchestral and 
choral numbers. The two _ sororities 
have established a fund known as Stu- 
dent Loan and also scholarships which 
are awarded to worthy students. Dur- 
ing the year thev snonsor various nro- 
jects for their treasury. Marian Laut 
is president of the Mu Phi and Mary 
Spalding of the Sigma Alpha Iota. Bel- 
don Leonard is president of Sinfonia. 


The Arthur Jordan Conservatory has 
enrolled more pupils than last year. 
Faculty recitals are scheduled on Wed- 
nesday nights at the World War Mem- 
orial and at the Odeon and student re- 
citals are weekly events. The annual 
American Music Festival covering 
choral, ensemble and orchestra con- 
certs will be held in May. Mr. Sev- 
itzky leads the final orchestral event. 

It is encouraging to report that 
Charles Hedley of the Arthur Jordon 
Conservatory has organized the Jordan 
Civic Operetta Guild, of which he i 
director and producer and will start 
with Gilbert and Sullivan’s ‘The Gor 
doliers’ to be given in the early Spring 
After a long recess in the interest of 
that style of lighter operatic venture, 
the enterprise is anticipated with much 
interest. 
ers for the cast and chorus from Jordan 
students and outsiders. 





Mr. Hedley has selected sing- 
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Allied News 


Frederick R. Huber, Municipal Music 
Director 


By FRANZ C. BORNSCHEIN 
BALTIMORE, MD., Feb. 5. 


r ‘XO stimulate interest and to arouse 
youthful attention in correlation of 
music and art, interesting experi- 

ments are being made through the ac- 

tivities of municipally sponsored music, 
as directed by Frederick R. Huber and 

through the efforts of Morgan C-. 

Marshall, director of the Walters Art 

Gallery. 

These experiments weld the pro- 
grams of the Baltimore Symphony, 
conducted by Howard Barlow, to a plan 
of art illustration in which the au- 
diences at the municipal concerts may 
follow accompanying expressions of the 
tonal and visual arts. Mr. Barlow has 
planned a series of programs in which 
the music represents national character- 
istics, such as early Russian and other 
European thought. With these musical 
examples will be shown art objects 
illustrating the historical period. These 
educational features will be described 
by Lynn Poole, commentator for the 
Walters Art Gallery, and the Baltimore 
Symphony will play. 

Mr. Barlow’s programs will give 
representation to several New York 
composers’ works. In line with the edu- 
cational aim, the municipal music de- 
partment also is collaborating with the 
Walters Art Gallery and is arranging 
a series of Sunday afternoon musical 
diversions for the general public. These 
events will enlist participation of in- 
dividual soloists and various choral and 
ensemble groups will offer light musical 
entertainment. The municipal depart- 
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Re a l t 1 m Oo r e Frederick R. Huber Directs 


Blackstone 





Reginald Stewart, Director of the Peabody 
Conservatory 


ment states that the Summer series of 
concerts at Homewood Stadium will be 


continued with programs of Victor 
Herbert, Sigmund Romberg and 
Rudolf Friml as attractions. Summer 


music will also be heard in the various 
parks by the newly formed symphonic 
band of fifty-five pieces. 

As in the past the series of concerts 
for Young People, Saturday morning 
programs, will conclude with the essay 
competition as based on the notes of 
the programs prepared by Broughton 
Tall and the illustrations which Mr. 
Barlow gives with the orchestra. 

The Spring visit of the Metropolitan 
Opera is scheduled for March 16, 17 
and 18 with proposed performances of 
‘The Magic Flute’, ‘The Daughter of 
the Regiment’ and ‘La Traviata’. Fred- 
erick R. Huber as in the past, is again 
chosen as representative for the Opera 
Association. 

The Baltimore Civic Opera Company, 
Eugene Martinet, director, plans to 
give a week’s bill at the Maryland 
Theater early in April presenting per- 
formances of “The Merry Widow’, to 
be followed later in April with a week 
of performances of ‘The Chocolate 
Soldier’. Eugene Martinet announces 
that his organization is preparing new 
translations in singable English of 
standard operas such as ‘Carmen’, 
‘Traviata’, which are to be early Fall 
events, 

The local public is eagerly observing 
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country offering tuition in all grades and 
branches, and a staff of eminent European and 


American masters 
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Experiment Correlating 
Art and Music with Sym- 
phony and Walters Gal- 
lery Collaborating—Bar- 
low Leads Youth Series— 
Metropolitan and Local 
Civic Opera Plan Per- 
formances — Peabody In- 
stitute Refurbishes Build- 
ing, Offers Recitals, Opera 
and Ensemble Events— 
Clubs to Present Visiting 
Artist—Philadelphia and 
National Symphonies Are 
Scheduled for Concerts 
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Mrs. Howard M. 


C. C. Cappel, Man- 


ager of the New Kern, President of 
Cappel Concert the Baltimore Music 
Bureau Club 


the “face-lifting” which the trustees of 
the Peabody Institute are arranging for 
the old building which houses the Pea- 
body Conservatory of Music. Many 
refurnishings, rearranging of halls and 
studios, redecorations, seem to indicate 
a revived activity in the institution 
which may claim to be the oldest of 
its kind in America. Reginald Stewart, 
the newly appointed director of the 
Conservatory, has increased interest in 
the school by his many appearances as 
guest conductor of important symphonic 
orchestras, and as pianist in a tour of 
recitals. Aside from this musical de- 
monstration the new director also finds 
time to attend to many details of the 
scholastic interests of the various de- 
partments. Virginia Carty is dean. 
Special student recitals are listed. The 
schedule lists performances of ‘Don 
Pasquale’ Feb. 20 and 21 in which the 
Opera Class, under the able direction 
of Dr. Ernst Lert, the orchestra under 
Sydney Chapple; a special memorial 
program to the poet Sidney Lanier in 
which Sydney Chappel will conduct the 
orchestra in compositions based on the 
poetic material of Lanier, including a 
setting of ‘Jacquelin’, by the local com- 
poser Howard Thatcher. The Peabody 
Chorus, under Mr. Chappel’s baton will 
sing the ‘Requiem’ of Brahms at an 
early date. The Friday afternoon re- 
cital list includes appearances of 
Howard Mitchell, ‘cellist, and Sylvia 
Meyers, harpist, both products of the 
Peabody Conservatory. Other impor- 


tant artists and faculty members will 
complete this recital list which is sched- 
uled to continue to the end of April. 
The Baltimore Music Club, a mem- 
ber of the National Federation of Music 
Clubs, Mrs. Howard M. Kern, presi- 
dent, is in its ninteenth season. 


The 
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Howard Barlow, Conductor of the Balti- 
more Symphony 





Eugene Martinet, Di- 
rector of the Balti- 


Lillian Powell Bon- 

ney, Manager of the 

Bonney Concert 
Bureau 


Civic Opera 
Company 


more 


calendar lists coming appearances of 
Helena Figner, Brazilian soprano; 
George Ricci, ’cellist, and special club 
programs at the Young Men’s Christian 
Association, Maryland Casualty audi- 
torium, and a series of diverting musical 
programs at nearby camps, defense 
plants, hospitals and restoration points. 
To increase the opportunities for public 
musical entertainment, the Baltimore 
Music Club, through the cooperation of 
Dr. Wheeler of the Enoch Pratt Free 
Library, has outlined a series of pro- 
grams of recorded music at Pratt 
Library auditorium. Mrs. Paul Crib- 
lett, and Gustav Klemm are com- 
mentators. 

The Bach Club program still to be 
heard at Cadoa Hall include the Prim- 
rose Quartet, March 25; the Blaisdell 
Woodwind Ensemble, Feb. 25. 


Orchestras List Schedules 


Lillian Powell Bonney, local repre- 
sentative for the subscription bookings 
of the Philadelphia Orchestra and the 
National Symphony of Washington, 
D. C., the local Bach Club, and in- 
dividual artists, aids in guiding the 
musical activity of our community. The 
remaining programs of the National 
Symphony under Hans Kindler include 
soloists as follows, Rudolf Serkin, 
pianist, Feb. 17; and on March 24 
Dr. Kindler will present the annual 
request program. The Bonney Concert 
Bureau lists the local Philadelphia 
Orchestra dates March 4, Artur Rubin- 
stein; April 1 and 14, Efrem Zimbalist. 
This bureau will also introduce the 
Orchestra of the New Friends of Music. 

As a newcomer to the local field, 
C. C. Cappel, as manager of the Cappel 

(Continued on page 338) 





Fred M. Gee, Who Directs the Celebrity 


Concert Series 


By Minnie A. Boyp 
WINNIPEG, CAN., Feb. 5. 


HE Women’s Musical Club, now 

in its forty-third year, is in the 

midst of a splendid season. On 
March 2 the Winnipeg Ballet will en- 
tertain the members. This is a most 
artistic group and a credit to the city. 
The club gives five recitals each year 
by outside artists and five by Winnipeg 
musicians, thus recognizing the fine 
talent which contributes so much to the 
musical life of the city. 


Fred M. Gee, concert manager, re- 
ports that the public patronage of his 
thirtieth season has broken all records 
for Canada. Some 3,500 subscribers 
have attended the season’s concerts at 
the Winnipeg Auditorium, and 1,450 
at Edmonton. Still to come are Zino 
Francescatti, Gladys Swarthout, Doro- 
thy Maynor, Jose Iturbi, and the Min- 
neapolis Symphony, conducted by Di- 
mitri Mitropoulos. Mr. Gee will spend 
the month of February in New York 
City, where he will make arrangements 
for the 1942-1943 season. 

Filmer E. Hubble, conductor of the 
Philharmonic Society, announces that 
at the Spring concert the society will 
perform R. Vaughan Williams’s ‘Five 
Tudor Portraits’ for contralto and bari- 
tone soli, chorus and orchestra. There 
are to be two broadcasts for the CBC. 
Plans for the Spring concert during 
Easter Week are being formulated. It 
is hoped that the Saturday morning 
broadcasts will be resumed. 

The Winnipeg Branch of the Mani- 
toba Registered Music Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation holds monthly executive meet- 
ings and monthly luncheon meetings at 
which a guest speaker is presented. Lu- 
cile Henderson is the energetic presi- 
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Winona Lightcap, 


Conductor of the 
Manitoba Glee Club 


dent. The Brandon Branch of the 
MRMTA also holds monthly meetings 
and guests from a nearby Air Force 
Training Camp are generally present. 
Several fine musicians have attended 
these meetings and participated on the 
programs. W. L. Wright of Brandon 
College is the president of this branch. 


The Contemporary Music Club, 
Frank Thorlfson, president, is a group 
devoted in the main to the discussion 
and study of music, art and letters, and 
anticipates another successful season. 


The Young Men’s Musical Club have 
suspended their activities “for the dura- 
tion”, as have also the Winnipeg 
Chamber Orchestra and Choir, both of 
which were sponsored and managed by 
the Young Men. 

The series of recitals given by schol- 
arship and prize winners in the Uni- 
versity of Manitoba music examinations 
will continue in February, when reci- 
tals will be given by the winners of 
the National Council of Jewish Wo- 
men Scholarship, the Fred M. Gee 
prizes, the Jon Sigurdson Chapter of 
the I. O. D. E. Scholarship, the Mrs. 
James A. Richardson Scholarships for 
rural Manitoba, the Coronation Schol- 
arship of the I. O. D. E., the Univer- 
sity Women’s Scholarship, the Schol- 
arships of the Sisters of the Holy 
Names of Jesus and Mary, the Wednes- 
day Morning Musicale Scholarship and 
the Junior Musicale Club Prize. These 
recitals are all given in the Music De- 
partment of the University. 

The University of Manitoba Glee 
Club will present ‘Ruddigore’ in the 
Civic Auditorium on Feb, 18, 19, 20 
and 21. The Glee Club is one of the 
leading activities in the Manitoba Uni- 
versity, having played Gilbert & Sulli- 
van operas for the past fifteen years. 
The sets designed by John Russell, and 
executed by the Ancient and Honour- 
able Guild of Stage Craftsmen, are a 
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Philharmonic Society to Of- 
fer Vaughan Williams’s 
‘Five Tudor Portraits’ for 
Chorus, Soloists and 
Orchestra~Attendance at 
Gee Courses Breaks Ca- 
nadian Records — Metro- 
politan Choir to Give Ger- 
man’s ‘Merrie England’— 
Many Music Clubs Con- 


credit to the Department of Architec- 
ture. The Glee Club is supported by a 
splendid orchestra, members are sel- 
ected from the University Symphony. 

The Winnipeg Metropolitan Choir, 
under Herbert J. Sadler, will present 
Edward German’s light opera, ‘Merrie 
England’ in April. 

The Young Women’s Musical Club 
meets on alternate Monday evenings in 
the concert hall of the Music and Arts 
Building. In addition to programs by 
guest artists, two programs are given 


tinue Activities : 


entirely by members. The final event of 
the season will be an ‘Empire’ program 
—War savings stamps serving as tickets 
of admission. The choir will conclude 
the season with a concert in May, at 
which Haydn’s ‘Seasons’ will be a fea- 
ture. Helene Rothwell is president and 
Berythe Birse, conductor of the choir. 

Kathleen Robson is the new pres 
dent of the Wednesday Morning Mu- 
sicale Club. Programs during the r 
mainder of the season will include Ches 
ter Duncan, lecturer, assisted by Ba: 
bara Davies, soprano; the Ukrainian 
Dancers; Flora Matheson Goulden, vio 
linist. The final meeting will be give: 
over to the outstanding original compx 
sitions which have been submitted to the 
committee. Dr. H. A. Fricker of To- 
ronto is the judge of this year’s origina! 
Composition Contest sponsored by the 
club. 

Mrs. Roma Williams, president of 
the Junior Musical Club, announces an 
interesting season of concerts by young 
people. Membership begins with chil- 
dren of seven years of age. Children 
who are British war guests are pre- 
sented with free membership. A pro- 
gram is to be given by Junior members 
under twelve years of age and another 
by the senior members. The children 
also give a weekly radio broadcast. 


LOCAL BALLET FLOURISHES IN WINNIPEG 





City’s Dancers and Musicians 
Encouraged to Take Part 
in Activities 

WINNEPEG, Feb. 3.—With the found- 
ing of the Winnipeg Ballet Club three 
years ago came a new interest to local 
musicians when it was learned that one 
of the aims of the club was, whenever 
possible, to foster any worth while local 
talent for composition and also to em- 
ploy for major performances the city’s 
symphony orchestra. It is hoped that 
the exigencies of the war will not dis- 
rupt this enterprise. 

The club was started by Gweneth 
Lloyd who, with her partner, Betty 
Hey, came from England in August, 
1938, to further the art of dancing in 
Western Canada. They represent, and 
are members of the Royal Academy of 
Dancing of which H. M. Queen Mary 
is the patroness and Madame Adeline 
Genée the president. Examinations are 
held all over the world by the Academy 
and are conducted in a manner similar 
to those of the Royal Academy of 
Music with a set syllabus of about nine 
varied grades. 

To find talent in the city of Winni- 
peg, an open audition was held, nearly 
200 applicants appearing. Twenty sen- 
iors, and ten juniors were chosen, and 
the Winnipeg Ballet Club set to work. 

No major production was given for 
eighteen months, but the members 
worked persistently throughout that 
period, the only performance being at 
a pageant given during the visit of 
their majesties, the King and Queen. 
The Music for these two short ballets— 
‘Grain’ and ‘Kilowatt Magic’ was com- 
posed especially by Marius Benois of 
Winnipeg and performed by a small 
orchestra under the direction of the 
composer. 


First Ballet Program 


In June, 1940, the first major pro- 
duction was presented at the Play 


House theater with the Winnipeg Sym- 
phony, James Robertson, conducting. 
The ballets danced were, ‘Variations in 
Classical Style’ to a Tchaikovsky waltz 


and variations on a theme by the same 
composer by Arensky; ‘Kilowatt Magic’ 
to music by Smetana; ‘The Wager’, an 
eighteenth century comedy to an ar- 
rangement of Mozart. 

It will be noticed that the chore- 
ographer had attempted to use no music 
beyond the capabilities of the dancer’s 
understanding or technique, and it was 
not until latterly that she has used 
music with more emotional range or 
subtlety of character. 


Next came the presentation by the 
Junior members of the club in ‘Beauty 
and the Beast’ to music composed es- 
pecially for the ballet by Barbara Pent- 
land, talented young Canadian com- 
poser, composed for two pianos in con- 
temporary idiom. On the same pro- 
gramme the Arensky Suite for two 
pianos was used for a classical ballet. 

With the visit of Madame Genée in 
the Spring of 1941 for a lecture on the 
history of dancing and a demonstration 
by some of Miss Lloyd’s students, came 
a fresh impetus to the work of the Bal- 
let Club and an engagement by the 
Winnipeg Women’s Musical Club to 
present two ballets. 


Symphony Co-Operates 


The second major production was 
given in June, 1941, with the Sym- 
phony, under the conductorship of 
Geoffrey Waddington. 

The program included ‘Backstage 
1897’ (Glazunoff) ; an interpretation of 
Liszt’s ‘Les Preludes’ with a beautiful 
setting by John Russell of The Uni- 
versity of Manitoba, and a three act 
ballet, “Triple Alliance’ using a Street 
Scene by Newman, Boogie Woogie and 
popular swing music, and Weinberger’s 
variations on ‘Under the Spreading 
Chestnut Tree’. 

Divertissements, to William Walton’s 
‘Fagade Suite’ were danced by the com- 
pany in October 1941, and, for 1942 
Miss Lloyd is working on the choreog 
raphy of ‘The Queen of Hearts’ to 
Haydn’s ‘Surprise’ Symphony and 
‘Through the Looking Glass’ to th: 
suite by Deems Taylor. 


MINNIE A. Boyp 
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Violet Keene 


Mrs. W. B. Woods, 

President of the 

Women's Musical 
Club 


Ernest Johnson, Man- 
ager of the Toronto 
Philharmonic 


By Rosert H. Roserts 
TORONTO, CAN., Feb. 5. 
HEN Nazi bombs rained on 
Warsaw in September 1939 and 
Canada entered the conflict of 
World War II, many wondered how 
the drastic upheaval of peace-time liv- 
ing would affect music in the Dominion. 
Two and a half years of war have re- 
vealed the need and the place of music 
in our social and spiritual lives. In- 
stead of curtailment of music activities 
there has been a vast enlargement of 
these. Concerts for men in the Army, 
Air Force and Navy are a recognized 
part of our war-time efforts. There 
has been an increase in the number of 
concerts with sold-out houses, the com- 
mon rule. In many cases recitals are 
duplicated by the artists. 

New attendance records have been 
attained by the Toronto Symphony and 
the Philharmonic. Massey Hall, the 
home of the Toronto Symphony, has 
had capacity houses for the Symphony 
concerts during the first months of the 
present season; and an average attend- 
ance exceeding 4,500 has marked the 
past season of the Philharmonic whose 
concerts are given in the Arena of the 
University of Toronto. Massey Hall, 
in addition to its regular program of 
music, provided a week of Grand Opera 
which received more enthusiastic sup- 
port than any opera presentation in re- 
cent years. Eaton Auditorium reports 
increased sale for its many presenta- 
tions with repeat concerts being neces- 
sary in the case of many artists. 


Three Soloists Still to Be Heard 


The Toronto Symphony, with Sir 
Ernest MacMillan, conductor, reports 
the present season as the most success- 
ful in its history. During 1941-1942 
the orchestra will present ten regular 
subscription concerts; five concerts 
especially planned for high school stu- 
dents; and four matinee concerts for 
pupils in the elementary schools. 

Guest soloists have appeared with the 
orchestra at each concert. Artists who 
will be guests during the balance of the 
season include: Ellen Ballon, Artur 
Rubinstein and Joseph Szigeti. Al- 
though the programs of the Toronto 
Symphony are characterized by the 
predominance of the great works of the 
classical composers, it has been the 
policy of Sir Ernest MacMillan to give 
a “first” performance of music by con- 
temporary composers. Already Toronto 
has heard Benjamin Britten’s ‘Mont 
Juic’ (a suite of Catalan Dances) and 
the same composer’s ‘Sinfonia da Re- 
quiem’. Arthur Benjamin’s ‘Overture 
to an Italian Comedy’ has also received 
its first performance. Walton’s Sym- 
phony is to come later in the season. 


The Toronto Philharmonic is plan- 
ning a series of twenty-four Promen- 
ade Symphony Concerts beginning early 
in May and continuing throughout the 
Summer and Autumn months. The 
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Wilfred James, J. W. Elton, Man- 
Manager of Massey ager of the Toronto 
Hall Symphony 


concerts of the Philharmonic are under 
the direction of the Toronto Musical 
Protective Association, the executive 
committee of the orchestra being selec- 
ted from six members of the association 
with Walter M. Murdoch, president, 
and Arthur Dowell, secretary. Ernest 
Johnson is manager of the orchestra. 

During the 1941 season Reginald 
Stewart, permanent conductor of the 
orchestra, resigned. Mr. Stewart sub- 
sequently took up his new duties as 
head of Peabody Conservatory of 
Music, Baltimore. This season the Phil- 
harmonic will play under a series of 
guest conductors. It is too early to an- 
nounce the names of these, but it is con- 
fidently expected that Hans Kindler 
and Edwin McArthur will return to 
Toronto as guest conductors. Guest 
artists will feature the concerts. As in 
the past, these will be musicians of in- 
ternational fame. 


Massey Hall Reports Active Season 


Massey Hall reports a busy season 
according to the manager, Wilfred 
James. Toronto’s famous Music Hall 
is the home of the Toronto Symphony 
and, because of its seating capacity of 
over 2,500, is the concert hall of all the 
large musical events in Toronto. On 
Feb. 11 the Minneapolis Orchestra with 
Dimitri Mitropoulos, conductor, plays 
in Massey Hall. The Littlefield Ballet 
that made such a successful appearance 
last year in Massey Hall returns on 
Feb. 12. Concerts by individuals have 
brought many notables to Massey Hall. 
Among those to appear during the com- 
ing months is Jan Kiepura, tenor. The 
annual visit of the Philadelphia Orch- 
estra under Eugene Ormandy on May 
4 and 5 will close the music season at 
Massey Hall. 

The regular concerts of the Women’s 
Musical Club are held in the Theater 
of Hart House of the University of 
Toronto. These are afternoon subscrip- 
tion events. The Women’s Musical Club 
continues its policy of bringing new 
artists to Toronto, and has been an im- 
portant factor because of this in the 
musical life of the city. : 

The present season at Eaton Audi- 
torium shows that in war-time people 
crave fine music and concerts as peace- 
ful interludes in this turbulent and war- 
stricken world. This season Eaton 
Auditorium has added a new dramatic 
series to its regular major concert 
events. All the series have been over- 
subscribed. The Artists Series was 
duplicated so that during the week con- 
certs are given on Thursday and Satur- 
day evenings. Several recitals of other 
series have been duplicated where it 
was possible to secure the artist for a 
second recital. The two concerts of 


Marian Anderson were sold out weeks 
in advance. A highly significant feature 
of this season at Eaton Auditorium is 
the appearance of more American-born 
artists. Of fifteen concerts on the three 
senior concert series, Americans are 
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booked on ten. Other artists who will 
complete this series are: Helen Jepson, 
Anna Kaskas and Bartlett and Robert- 
son, the British duo-pianists. 

On the Artists’ Series John Charles 
Thomas, John Carter, and Rise Ste- 
vens, have already appeared. Later in 
the season Toronto will hear Jarmila 
Novotna. Jascha Heifetz gives the final 
recitals in this series on Feb. 19 and 21. 
On the new Dramatic Series Ruth 
Draper, Jacques Cartier and Angna En- 
ters have already appeared. Cornelia 
Otis Skinner is scheduled on this series 
in March. 


Casavant Artists to Be Heard 

Another important series held in 
Eaton Auditorium are the musicales of 
the Toronto Casavant Society. Six 
Saturday matinees are given. The 
closing musicales will bring: Eric Raw- 
linson, English organist; a group of 
four young Canadians; and Claire Coci, 
young New York organist. 

Dr. Herbert A. Fricker, who has an- 
nounced his retirement as conductor of 
the Mendelssohn Choir after a quarter 
century with Canada’s premier choral 
group, will present for his farewell 
Bach’s Mass in B Minor with the Men- 
delssohn Choir, soloists with the Tor- 
onto Symphony. Sir Ernest MacMil- 
lan has already been named to carry on 
the choral traditions of the Mendels- 
sohn Choir, founded by the late Dr. A. 
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Sir Ernest MacMillan, Conductor of the 
Toronto Symphony 


S. Vogt and for almost half a century 
the most important musical organiza- 
tion of Toronto and the Province of 
Ontario. 





Reginald Stewart Completes Canadian 
Tour 


Reginald Stewart, pianist, conductor 
and director of the Peabody Conserva- 
tory of Music in Baltimore, recently 
completed a tour of Canada. This fol- 
lowed three appearances as conductor 
with the Toronto Symphony, which in 
turn followed his appearance as guest 
pianist with the Chicago Symphony. On 
Jan. 11 he was soloist with the Balti- 
more Symphony at its opening concert 
of the season. After a tour of the Mid- 
West, Mr. Stewart will be soloist with 
the New York Philharmonic-Symphony 
under the baton of John Barbirolli. 





Winifred Heidt to Sing Azucena 

Winifred Heidt, mezzo-soprano, will 
appear as Azucena in the production of 
‘Il Trovatore’ in Providence, R. I., on 
Feb. 12. She is also scheduled to ap- 
pear as soloist with the Boston Handel 
and Haydn Society, conducted by 
Thompson Stone, in Verdi’s ‘Requiem’ 
on April 14. 
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Montreal 


Societé des Concerts Sym- 
phoniques and Montreal 
Festivals Planned — 
Beecham to Direct Latter 
for Second Time, Intro- 
ducing Novelties — De- 
fauw to Lead Concerts 
Symphoniques in Three 
Special Concerts, One In- 
cluding Excerpts from 
‘Parsifal’ and ‘Boris God- 
unoff’ — Ladies’ Morning 
Musical Club Brings Art- 
ists 


By THOMAS ARCHER 
MONTREAL, Feb. 5. 


S last year, music festivals will be 
A tives at the close of the present 
season in Montreal both by La 
Societé des Concerts Symphoniques, 
now the only symphony society operat- 
ing regularly in the city, and the Mon- 
treal Festivals, Inc. Both are to last for 
a week and both will introduce works 
new in performance here. 

Sir Thomas Beecham will direct the 
Montreal Festival for the second time. 
He promises to stage as a startling nov- 
elty Rimsky-Korsakoff’s ‘Le Coq d’Or’, 
which is to be given in the village of 
St. Laurent on the outskirts of the city, 
where the Montreal Festival has taken 
place since 1937 when it was instituted. 
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‘MERRY WIDOW’ GIV 
BY SEATTLE OPERA 


Engberg Conducts Operetta Per- 
formance—Three Choral 
Groups Welcomed 


SEATTLE, Feb. 4.—The Civic Opera, 
now in its tenth season, departed from 
its usual custom of giving grand opera, 
and presented two performances of 
Lehar’s ‘Merry Widow’ on Jan. 16-17. 
Paul Engberg, director, gathered a 
good cast and the performance was a 
gratifying one. 

Ena Berger Ligne, a new member of 
the organization, was the widow and 
pleased with her singing. Edward 
Scriven made a fine Popoff, with a 
flair for comic portrayel. Gordon Neal 
as Prince Danilo, was a handsome 
figure, singing and acting well, and 
Frank Kinkaid was a_ successfully 
comic Nish. Mildred Pym as Natalie, 
Charles Sherwood, Vicomte Camille de 
Jolidan, and Walter Reseburg, Jr.. 
Raoul de St. Brioche, displayed good 
voices and acted with assurance. The 
delightful opera had the verve and 
gaiety necessary to its success. Other 
members of the cast were, Thomas 
McCann, Robert Adair, Ellen Meyer, 
Joseph Adair, Mildred McCullough, 
Jane Louise Smith and Edward 
McWhinney. 

Mr. Engberg was responsible for the 
musical work and direction of the 
orchestra, assisted by Wright Esser, 
dramatic director and Irene Flyzik, di- 
recting the ballet. Rehearsals are in 
progress for the next opera, “The 
Gipsy Baron’, to be given in the late 
Spring. 

On Jan. 10, Serge Jaroff and his 
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Désiré Defauw, Per- 
manent Musical Di- 
rector of La Societé 
des Concerts Sym- 
phoniques, with Paul 
Beique, Managing 
Director 


Le Coq d’Or” is 
to be staged in the 
spacious and up- 
to-date theatre 
which is situated 
in the basement of 
the St. Laurent 
College Chapel, 
where the festival 
proper is regu- 
larly given. The date of the perform- 
ance is April 21. 

On April 14, Sir Thomas will con- 
duct a performance of the Brahms 
‘Requiem’ with the Montreal Elgar 
Choir. The following day he will take 
the Festival Orchestra to Ottawa for a 
gala concert at the Capitol Theater, 
which will undoubtedly be honored by 
vice-regal patronage and attendance. 
On April 17, Dvorak’s ‘Stabat Mater’ 
will be sung by the Choir of Des Dis- 
ciples de Massenet, which recently re- 
corded Fauré’s ‘Requiem’. The pro- 
gram for Monday, April 20, has still to 
be decided, the festival reaching its cli- 
max and conclusion on Tuesday with 
‘Le Coq d’Or’. 
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Don Cossacks, were presented at the 


in a concert which 
their immense 


Moore Theater 
again demonstrated 
popularity. The program ranged 
through splendid ancient Russian 
liturgical music and folk songs, to 
fervent soldier songs. 

The Philomel Singers featured a 
group of unusual and interesting folk 
songs from the White Top Folk Song 
Series, by Annabel M. Buchanan, at 
the twentieth annual concert on Jan. 13. 
George Peckham, bass, was assisting 
soloist, with John Hopper at the piano. 
R. H. Kendrick, who founded the en- 
semble, directed. The Treble Clef 
Chorus, emphasized religious music at 
its twelfth annual concert. Edwin Fair- 
bourne is the director and Orpha Moser, 
accompanist. Nan D. Bronson 





INDIANAPOLIS PLAYERS 
APPEAR IN CHICAGO 





Symphony Under Sevitzky Oers Pro- 
gram Featuring Three Con- 
temporary Works 
Cuicaco, Feb. 5.—The Indianapolis 
Symphony, conducted by Fabien Sevitz- 
ky, appeared in Orchestra Hall on Jan. 
17. The program included three works 
new to Chicago, Van Vactor’s ‘Overture 
to a Comedy’, Mr. Sevitzky’s orchestral 
transcription of a Praeludium and Al- 
legro for violin by Fritz Kreisler and 
Arcady Dubensky’s ‘Stephen Foster: 

Theme, Variations and Finale’. 

Many young players seem to belong to 
this orchestra, but the playing was well- 
seasoned, decisive and had ample color- 
ing. In works drawn from the standard 
repertoire, Mr. Sevitzky extracted the 
fullest comprehension and co-ordination 
from his players. The music was stimu- 
lating and alive. Q. 





The festival to be conducted by La 
Societé des Concerts Symphoniques will 
be given in its regular concert hall and 
will consist of three special concerts on 
May 11, 13 and 15, respectively. Dé- 
siré Defauw, permanent musical direc- 
tor of the society, will conduct. 


To Offer Verdi ‘Requiem’ 


The opening program on May 11 will 
consist of Verdi’s ‘Requiem’, which will 
be preceded by a performance of Bee- 
thoven’s Fifth Symphony as a reminder 
of the first festival last April, when Mr. 
Defauw directed the nine Beethoven 
symphonies in a cycle of four concerts. 
On May 13, Mr. Defauw will conduct 
Franck’s oratorio, ‘Les Beatitudes’, to 
be followed by two Debussy works, ‘La 
Demoiselle Elue’ and the Three Noc- 
turnes. 

For the final concert of the Concerts 
Symphoniques Festivals, the services of 
Alexander Kipnis, the bass, have been 
engaged. Mr. Kipnis will be soloist in 
excerpts from ‘Parsifal’ and ‘Boris Go- 
dunoff’. In the Mussorgsky music he 
will be assisted by the choir of the local 
Russian Cathedral. The texts of the 
two works will be sung respectively in 
German and Russian. 

The regular series of Les Concerts 
Symphoniques has four more concerts 
to run, all to be directed by Mr. De- 
fauw. Artur Rubinstein will be soloist 
at the concert of March 10 and will play 
the Tchaikovsky Concerto. The society 
is also giving four more matinees for 
young people beginning Feb. 21. Two 
more orchestral concerts are scheduled 
in the city. They are to be given on 
March 5 and May 7 by the newly 
formed Montreal Women’s Symphony 
which Ethel Stark conducts. 

Mr. Kipnis will be here for a recital 
with the Ladies’ Morning Musical Club 
before his festival appearance. His ini- 
tial date in the city is Feb. 12. Remain- 
ing concerts scheduled by the club in- 
clude Ross Pratt, Feb. 19, Lotte Leh- 
mann, Feb. 26. Madame Lehmann’s re- 
cital is to mark the club’s fiftieth anni- 
versary. 

Special concerts announced for the 
balance of the season include an organ 
recital by E. Power Biggs, March 9, a 
song recital by Marian Anderson, 
March 13, and a chamber music concert 
by the McGill String Quartet with Sir 
Ernest MacMillan as solo pianist, 
March 26. 





San Antonio Hears Ruth Howell 


San ANTONIO, Feb. 1.—Ruth Howell, 
violinist of New York, was presented 


in recital on Jan. 11 by the Alpha Rho 
Chapter of Sigma Alpha Iota, at Our 
Lady of the Lake College. The Vitali- 
Auer Chaconne, Brahms Sonata in G, 
Wieniawski Concerto in D Minor and 
a group by Boulanger, Falla, Jacobi and 
Bazzini were played with notable s1 

cess. Ruth Penick Picard was the : 

companist, adding immeasurably to t! 
enjoyment. G.T. 


NOVELTIES PLAYED 
BY MONTEUX FORCES 


Brailowsky and Blinder Appear 
as Soloists with Symphony 
in San Francisco 

SAN Francisco, Feb. 1.—Three sym- 
phony programs during the last half of 
January introduced as many novelties 
and presented two soloists. For his 
fourth pair of concerts with the San 
Francisco Symphony in the War Memo- 
rial Opera House, Pierre Monteux of- 
fered a brilliant and understanding per- 
formance of Sibelius’s Symphony No. 2 
in C; introduced Edwin Stringham’s 
Nocturne No. 1 with its Respighian 
echoes; gave a scintilating performance 
of Falla’s ‘Three Cornered Hat’ Suite, 
and a classic reading of the Brahms 
Symphony No. 4. 

In the Civic Auditorium under Art 
Commission auspices, Mr. Monteux 
gave a two and a half hour program 
culminating with a magnificent playing 
of the Shostakovich Symphony No. 5. 
The first half of the evening brought 
Alexander Brailowsky as soloist in 
Franck’s Symphonic Variations and in 
Liszt’s ‘Dance of Death’, brilliantly per- 
formed. To Gastone Usigli went the 
honor of conducting his own ‘Prome- 
theus Unbound’—a symphonic poem of 
merit. Until 10:15 (when intermission 
began) the huge auditorium was filled 
to capacity—but there was a_ general 
exodus at intermission time by all who 
felt enough was enough! And it was 
conceded by even those who remained 
until the final chords at 11:02 p.m. that 
two and a half hours is more than 
enough for any one concert. 

Concertmaster, Naoum Blinder, was 
soloist for the Jan. 23-34 program in 
the Opera House, playing the Beetho- 
ven violin Concerto with beauty of tone 
and understanding musicianship. The 
day’s novelty was Prokofieff’s amusing 
Suite from ‘Lieutenant Kije’. Strauss’s 
‘Don Juan’ and Caillet’s orchestration 
of Bach’s Prelude and Fugue in G Mi- 
nor were also appreciatively received 
on this occasion. 

Marjory M. FISHER 











HEINZ UNGER LEADS 
ENGLISH ORCHESTRA 





Conductor Tours Cities in Britain with 
Northern Philharmonic—Continues 
Leeds Concerts 
Leeps, ENGLAND, Jan. 12.—Heinz Un 
ger is touring with the Northern Phil 
harmonic Orchestra this season conduct 
ing concerts under the auspices of the 
Carnegie United Kingdom Trust. These 
concerts are given in cities and towns 
which have no orchestras of their own 
Among the places visited this season 
have been Harrogate, Wakefield, Don 

caster, Barnsley and Huddersfield. 

Mr. Unger is also conducting th: 
Northern Philharmonic Orchestra in its 
regular Leeds Saturday Concerts an 
other events. The orchestra is continu 
ing all of its activities besides expand 
ing its scope by the tours of other cities 
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‘Barber of Seville’ and ‘Eli- 
jah’ Are Principal Works 
Scheduled for Worcester 
Festival — Clark Univer- 
sity Adds Music Series— 
Light Opera Group Plans 
‘Gondoliers’—Art Museum 
Series Still to Present 
Three Events 


By JOHN F. KyYes 
WORCESTER, MASS., Feb. 5. 


whetted in this city by war-emo- 

tions and conditions. All of the 
local major activities are going ahead 
and some new ones are taking shape. 

The Worcester Music Festival is 
planned for Oct. 5 to 10, with a full 
program though a conservative budget. 
‘Elijah’ will be heard on Monday, and 
‘The Barber of Seville’, sung in Eng- 
lish, will close the Festival on Saturday. 
Friday will bring Artists Night with 
two stars. An instrumental soloist will 
be featured on Tuesday and a vocalist 
on Thursday, with mixed programs of 
choral and orchestral works. The chil- 
dren’s concert will be held on Saturday 
morning. Among the shorter choral 
works will be: “The Trumpet Call’ by 
Healy Willan, Canadian composer ; 
Scott’s ‘Think of Me’, arranged by 
Marshall Bartholomew; three Russian 
folk songs; and _ Beethoven’s ‘The 
Heavens Are Telling’. 

Albert Stoessel will conduct the en- 
tire week of concerts. Hamilton B. 
Wood is president of the Worcester 
County Musical Association, which 
presents the Festival. Walter Howe is 
manager, associate conductor, and festi- 
val organist. The chorus, which usually 
numbers 450, is depleted somewhat bv 
defense work, particularly in the male 
sections, but will overcome these handi- 
caps splendidly, as it did last year. 

The usual festival orchestra of sixty- 
five players will include many members 
of Mr. Stoessel’s Chautauqua ensemble. 
Mrs. Marion McCaslin is chorus pian- 
ist. Matthew P. Whittall, vice-presi- 
dent, Harrison G. Taylor, treasurer, 
Hermann P. Riccius, clerk, and Gard- 
ner R. Parker, librarian, all assume im- 
portant tasks each year. 

Festival Has Surplus 

The 1941 Festival had a surplus of 
something over $100, thanks to the 
loyal gifts of its associate membership, 
well maintained. The directors voted to 
have a 1942 festival only after careful 
scrutiny of the musical situation in 
New York and other centers, the re- 
sults being most encouraging. 

The Worcester Oratorio Society, 
which presented ‘The Messiah’ on Dec. 
21 at the Auditorium, attracted an un- 
usually large and most enthusiastic 
audience. The society is silent now un- 
til next Christmastide. Mr. Howe se- 
cured from his forces of 450 voices and 
eighty Worcester Philharmonic players 
a deft but reverent handling of the fa- 


ee in music is, if anything, 


miliar choruses. The well-balanced 
group of soloists included Marjorie 
Phelps, Mabel Anderson Pearson of 


Worcester, Ernest McChesney and 
Clifford Harvuot. 

This concert marked the fiftieth per- 
formance of ‘The Messiah’ by this so- 
ciety, and celebrated the 200th anniver- 
sary of the work’s first performance. 
Harry C. Coley heads the active forces 
of the group, and the influence of Mr. 


and Mrs. J. Vernon Butler, for a long 
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time director and accompanist respec- 
tively, continues to be, felt in the so- 
ciety’s enthusiasm and loyal adherence 
to splendid traditions. 

The Civic Music Association ranks 
are as always full, right up to the seat- 
ing capacity of the Auditorium. Re- 
maining concerts are: Cleveland Or- 





Hamilton B. Wood, President of the 
Worcester Musical Association 


chestra, Feb. 11; John Charles Thomas, 
March 12; Philadelphia Orchestra, 
April 23, Already heard have been: 
Dorothy Maynor, Nathan Milstein, 
Raya Garbousova, the Don Cossacks 
male chorus, and Vladimir Horowitz. 
Arthur J. Dann heads the association, 
with Mrs. Leon McDermid as secre- 
tary. Memberships not renewed in April 
will go to those heading a substantial 
waiting list. 
New Musical Series 

A new venture at Clark University, 
the Friends of Music, has been initiated 
by H. Earle Johnson, director of music, 
in the form of three recitals in Atwood 
Hall. Harold Bauer and Ruth Posselt 
were heard in January and the Buda- 
pest string quartet is scheduled for Feb. 
10. The audiences, while not as yet 
large, have been extremely enthusiastic. 

The Fine Arts course at Clark Uni- 
versity, arranged by Loring H. Dodd, 
has been completed until next fall, and 
has brought many noteworthy musical 
groups and soloists, as well as promi- 
nent personages of the world of litera- 
ture and art. 

The Worcester Philharmonic Orches- 
tral Society was heard in Mechanics 
Hall on Jan. 21 and will complete its 
season on April 15. Walter Howe is 
conductor and David D. Kaplan asso- 
ciate conductor. Percy E. Tolman is 
orchestra manager. There are seventy- 
five players in the ensemble, represent- 
ing both amateur and professional en- 
thusiasts, devoted to the performance 
of classical music. The list of patrons 
has been lengthened considerably 
through the efforts of the women’s aux- 
iliary, headed by Mrs. Carey E. Mel- 
ville and Mrs. Marie Webb Betts. 

Soloists represented on the Jan. 21 
program were winners of recent audi- 
tions: Florence Margolis, pianist, and 
Joyce Ott, soprano. The April concert 
will introduce Claire Dowd, contralto, 
also an audition winner, and Raymond 
Morin, well-known local pianist, teacher 
and critic. 

The Worcester has 


Art Museum 


Worcester, Mass. 


already commenced its annual series of 
Sunday afternoon concerts, free to the 
general public. Bronislaw Huberman 
has been heard, also the Curtis String 
Quartet. The remaining dates are: 
Feb. 15, Jan Smeterlin, pianist; March 
8, a trio, Bedetti, ’cello, Laurent, flute, 
and Litwin, piano; April 12, the 
Zighera instrumental group of thirteen 
from the Boston Symphony. 


New Organ for Museum 
The Museum has received from Paul 
B. Morgan the gift of a classical organ 
(second of the Baroque type to be built 
in America), and hopes to dedicate it 
in May, offering several Sunday after- 





Walter Howe, Manager of the 
Festival Association 


noon recitals this season. The instru- 
ment will be installed in the upper 
court of the main Museum. 

The Worcester County Light Opera 
Club will present “The Gondoliers’ in 
Atwood Hall three nights late in April, 
possibly joining forces again with 
Kiwanis for the benefit of the under- 
privileged children’s clinic. The club 
will be repeating itself for the first time 
in its five seasons. W. Frederic Searle 
will be musical director and James A. 
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CINCINNATI WELCOMES 
TWO NOTED RECITALISTS 





Rachmaninoff and Marian Anderson 
Appear on Artist and Thuman 
Series Respectively 


CINCINNATI, Feb. 3. — On Jan. 12 
Rachmaninoff played a truly great pro- 
gram of music in the Taft Auditorium 
as the third attraction in the Artist 
Series. 

There is very little to be said about 
this artist’s work that has not already 
been said. Such superb playing of 
so difficult a work as the Beethoven 
Sonata, Op. 111, one doesn’t hear often 
in a lifetime. Other works on the first 
part of the program were Mozczart’s 
Variations in A, georgeously played; 
Schumann’s Novelette, in F Sharp 
Minor, exquisitely performed, and the 
Bach Partita in E for violin alone, 
which Mr. Rachmaninoff has so beau- 
tifully transcribed for the piano. The 
second portion of his program included 
a group of songs which had been ar- 
ranged for the piano, some of them by 
the artist himself. All of them proved 
to be excellent entertainment when 





Albert Stoessel, Conductor of the 
Worcester Festival 


Lidgate stage director. Ernest Perry 
will be production manager, with Eliza- 
beth Cody as assistant. 

Fdmund Q. Abbot heads the 1942 
officers. Monthly musical and dramatic 
programs are being planned by a com- 
mittee, headed by Erna O. Birchall, 
vice-president. On Feb. 20, a Scholar- 
ship Concert in the Little Theatre will 
present as soloist James Kelley, bari- 
tone, winner of the club’s 1941 award, 
while the rest of the program will be 
given by an octet of strings and winds, 
directed by Ernest J. Reopel, Jr. 
Proceeds of the concert will go into 
the fund for future scholarships. In 
October, the club will celebrate its fifth 
anniversary. 

Young people of the public schools 
will hold their Junior Music Festival 
in May, under the direction of Arthur 
J. Dann and his staff. Heard fre- 
quently in concert and over the radio, 
for worthy community causes, are the 
Grotto glee club, directed by Ernest 
J. Reopel, Jr., and the Mendelssohn 
Singers, led by Arvid C. Anderson. 

Worcester’s four colleges and many 
churches continue to produce their 
quotas of well-trained choristers. The 
Worcester Woman’s Club has interest- 
ing musicales, while intimate clubs 
flourish among local music students. 
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played as only Rachmaninoff plays 
them. 

Marian Anderson was brought back 
once again by J. H. Thuman, for an- 
other of her wonderful recitals on Jan. 
26 in Taft Auditorium. There was a 
group of not too familiar songs by Han- 
del, Bencini, Bach and Scarlatti; then 
she sang four Brahms songs from the 
cycle based on the story of Peter of the 
Provence, a Gounod aria, ‘Nuit resplen- 
dissante’ from ‘Cinq-Mars’, two songs 
by Gretchaninoff, three of Rachmanin- 
off’s, and a group of Negro Folk Songs. 
In each group her interpretations were 
so very near perfection as to be unbe- 
lievable. She generously gave many 
encores, but the audience would not 
leave until she sang the ‘Ave Maria’. 
Franz Rupp furnished excellent accom- 
paniments at the piano. V. A. 





Huberman to Play in Mexico City 

Bronislaw Huberman, violinist, left 
New York for Washington on Jan. 29 
en route to Mexico City where he will 
give a series of recitals during the 
month of February. This will mark 
Mr. Huberman’s first appearance in 
Mexico City in several years, 








George King Raudenbush, Conductor of the 
Harrisburg Symphony 

HARRISBURG, PA., Feb. 5. 

HE Harrisburg Symphony con- 
tinues to hold the musical spot- 
light of this city. The success of the 
orchestra, now in its twelfth season, is 
due largely to the capable direction and 


enterprise of its gifted conductor, 
George King Raudenbush. His untir- 
ing efforts have developed a_ high 


standard of performance which merits 
the enthusiasm of capacity audiences. 
All concerts are given in the beautiful 
Forum of the Pennsylvania State Edu- 
cational Building. 

The Symphony subscription series, 
for the remainder of this season, will 
include three concerts. Frederick Jagel, 
tenor of the Metropolitan and Chicago 
Opera companies, will appear with the 
orchestra on March 17, and Edward 
Kilenyi, pianist, will be soloist on April 


Havana 


Pro-Arte Musical and Pa- 
tronato Pro-Musical Sin- 
fonica Sponsor Leading 
Attractions — The Phil- 
harmonic Society Active 
Under Freccia 


By NENA BENITEZ 


HAVANA, CUBA, Feb. 5. 


“THE present season in Havana, 
promises to develop very interest- 
ingly. The two most important musi- 
cal societies, Pro-Arte Musical and the 
Patronato Pro-Musica Sinf6énica, are 
doing excellent work to foster the best 
there is in music and artists. 

Pro-Arte Musical, founded in 1918 
by a group of courageous Cuban women, 
has developed into the. most important 
and accredited artistic institution in 
Cuba, having its headquarters at the 
aristocratic “quartier” known as “Ve- 
dado”, where at Calzada and D. they 
succeeded in building the Auditorium, 
an up-to-date theatre where, besides 
their office, the Ballet Studio of the 
Society is also located. This Studio is 
now under the direction of Alberto 


Alonso and his wife Alexandra Deni- 
sova, both, formerly with de Basil’s 
Original Ballet Russe. The large Audi- 
torium is the meeting place for all im- 
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Harrisburg 


Symphony Continues in 
Popularity under Rauden- 
bush — Young People’s 
Series Proves Popular; 
Choir Co-operates—Phila- 
delphia Orchestra Is a 
Visitor 


28. The Philadelphia Orchestra, 
Eugene Ormandy, conductor, will make 
its second local appearance on March 
31. The local concerts by the Phila- 
delphia forces are given under the 
sponsorship of the Harrisburg organ- 
ization. Previously heard with the 
orchestra this season were: Egon Petri, 
Helen Jepson, and Anatol Kaminsky. 

In cooperation with the Harrisburg 
Public Schools, a Young Peoples Series 
of five concerts is being presented this 
season, and attracting thousands of 
children from within a fifty-mile radius 
of Central Pennsylvania. Symphony 
clubs have been organized in the 
schools, and representatives collaborate 
with Mr. Raudenbush in the selection 
of programs. In addition to the regu- 
larly scheduled subscription and young 
peoples series, the Harrisburg Sym- 
phony will present a concert April 17 
at a five-state Rotary Club Convention 
to be held here, and May 20 at the 
state meeting of the Pennsylvania 
Federation of Music Clubs. Plans are 
now being projected for next season’s 
concerts and for the orchestra’s aid 
in the National Defense. 


Associate organizations of the Har- 





Mrs. Laura Rayneri Massimo Freccia, 

de Alonso, President Permanent Conduc- 

of the Pro-Arte tor of the Havana 
Musical Society Philharmonic 


portant musical events of the Pro-Arte 
Society, and, in fact, of most of all con- 
certs and operatic performances which 
actually take place in Havana. 

The actual president of the Pro-Arte 
Musical Society is Laura Rayneri de 
Alonso, an enthusiastic and energetic 
lady who has achieved great success as 
leader of the Society, giving its mem- 
bers not only the finest artists, but also 
opera by Metropolitan and Chicago 
singers, having in mind another season 
to close the present year sometime dur- 
ing April, with the best Metropolitan 
artists. Their names have not been 
made public as yet. 

Meanwhile, Pro-Arte Musical is 
sponsoring a recital by no less a per- 
sonality than Lily Pons. Yehudi Menu- 
hin, the great violinist comes next. As 
their annual contribution to Ballet, the 
Pro-Arte Studios will present three 
ballets: ‘Sylphides’, ‘Peter and _ the 
Wolf’ and ‘Les Preludes’, the last with 
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Mrs. Clarence E. Mrs. Arthur H. Hull, 


President of the 
Symphony Society 


Zorger, General 

Chairman of the 

Women's Committee 
of the Symphony 


risburg Symphony are the Harrisburg 
Symphony Society, the Women’s Com- 
mittee and the Harrisburg Symphony 
Choir. The Harrisburg Symphony 
Society, under the presidency of Mrs. 
Arthur H. Hull, functions as sponsor 
of the orchestra. Preceding each con- 
cert, the society is host at luncheon or 
afternoon tea, at which time Mr. 
Raudenbush presents a program talk to 
members and guests. 

Under the general chairmanship of 
Mrs. Clarence E. Zorger, the Women’s 
Committee has totaled for this season 
an unprecedented number of subscrip- 
tions to the Symphony Concerts Series. 

The Harrisburg Symphony Choir 
was organized by Mr. Raudenbush for 
the purpose of appearing with the 
orchestra in the performance of large- 
scale choral works. Walter G. McIver 
is the choral director. The choir ap- 
pears frequently with the orchestra in 
the Young Peoples Concert programs. 
A performance of Dvorak’s ‘Stabat 
Mater’ will be given later in the sea- 
son, and Dorothy Maynor, soprano, 
will appear in recital Feb. 26 at the 
Forum under the choir’s sponsorship. 


TT) 


choreography by Alberto Alonso. 

Argentinita and her ensemble will 
appear in March in a recital of Spanish 
Dances. 

The Patronato Pro-Misica Sinfénica 
sponsors the Havana Philharmonic, 
conducted by Massimo Freccia. The 
programs arranged by Freccia for the 
season, are interesting and artistic, in- 
cluding works of Purcell, Frescobaldi, 
Bach, Schumann, Mendelssohn, Wag- 
ner, Tchaikovsky, Smetana, Franck, 
Debussy, Stravinsky, etc. Soloists en- 
gaged for the season are, amongst 
others; Fray and Braggiotti, who will 
play Gershwin’s ‘Rhapsody in Blue’ 
and Braggiotti’s ‘Spanish Rhapsody’, 
José Echaniz, foremost Cuban pianist, 
who will appear as guest conductor and 
as soloist, playing the Rachmaninoff 
Concerto No. 2. Jascha Heifetz is en- 
gaged as soloist for a concert in April. 


The local “premiere” of Debussy 
Cantata: ‘La Demoiselle Elue’, is an- 
nounced for this month with Greta 
Menzel as soloist; the chorus of fem- 
inine voices has been selected by Paul 
Csonka, director of the regular chorus 
of 150 voices of the Philharmonic. An- 
other locally new choral work will be 
introduced to Cuban audiences at this 
concert: Kodaly’s ‘Psalmus Hungari- 
cus’. Ludwig Lustig is manager of the 
Philharmonic. 

Other societies are also sponsoring 
programs of true interest, for the year 
just begun. The Havana Symphony 
Society, founded in 1922 and conducted 
by the Cuban composer, Gonzalo Roig. 
will offer this month a concert devoted 
to outstanding Cuban composers such 
as Gustavo Morales, Sanchez de Fuen- 


tes, Cervantes, White, Anckermann, e; 
This orchestra gives monthly conce: 
presenting local and foreign artis; 
The Sociedad de Conciertos, R. 
Rivacoba de Marcos, president, is . 
voted to chamber music, patronizing 
the Trio de la Habana, formed by 
berto Falcon, piano, Alberto Bolet, yi 
lin and Alberto Roldan, ’cellist. TT) 
Orquesta da Camera, conducted by Jo 
Ardévol, pianist and composer wil! 
offer old and new works for chambe: 
orchestra, and the Sociedad Coral de | 
Habana, founded and conducted }h 
Maria Mufioz de Quevedo, will co: 
tinue its work, specializing in Pol, 
phonic music and Folklore. Anothe: 
institution doing fine work for guita: 
music is the Sociedad Guitarristica <. 
Cuba, founded some three years ago }) 
Clara Romero de Nicola. Lectures and 
concerts are offered by this Society 
every month, with attractive programs 
of guitar compositions by foremost 
composers of the instrument. 

The Sociedad Infantil de Bellas 
Artes will also undertake a new season 
specially for children and young people 

No doubt many other musical events 
will take place during 1942, patronized 
by private musical societies, as was true 
last year of Rio artists presented by 
the Sociedad Musical Daniel, managed 
by Ernesto de Quesada. 


CLEVELAND HEARS 
CHAMBER GROUPS 


Local Society Gives First Pro- 
gram of Season—Blodgett 
Leads Festival Choir 


CLEVELAND, Feb. 3.—The Chamber 
Music Society of Cleveland, in its first 
performance of the season, presented a 
program of unusual interest and variety, 
including the String Quartet Op. 18, 
No. 3 of Beethoven, a Sonata for flute 
and piano, a new composition by Beryl 
Rubinstein, and a Brahms Trio Op. 8 
for piano, violin and ’cello. Artists par- 
ticipating were Hugo Kolberg, Jacque 
Gorodetzky, Joseph Knitzer, Leonard 
Rose, Beryl Rubinstein, David Schwartz, 
Maurice Sharp. A large audience, with 
its enthusiastic applause, bore testimony 
to the fact that chamber music is win- 
ning a wider appreciation locally. 

On Jan. 5 in St. James’s Church, the 
Festival Choir, under the direction of 
Walter Blodgett, devoted and enthusias- 
tic conductor, gave a splendid produc- 
tion of Bach’s ‘Christmas Oratorio’. 
Soloists were Mary Marting, soprano: 
Maurine Parzybok, contralto; Harold 
Haugh, tenor, and Daniel Harris, bari- 
tone. 





Folk Singer Welcomed 

On Jan. 9 at the Cleveland Museum of 
Art, a most enjoyable recital of folk 
music was given by John Jacob Niles. 
Seated informally, with dulcimer on 
knee, he chatted in a friendly way with 
his audience, leading them on a voyage 
of discovery into the past and present 
of folk music. On the same evening in 
Public Music Hall a delightful program 
was given by a trio of fine artists, 
Emanuel Feuermann, and Erica Morini, 
in a fine interpretation of the Schubert 
trio in B Fiat, with the capable and 
artistic collaboration of Albert Hirsch 
at the piano. This closed a program in 
which Feuermann and Hirsch, in works 
of Handel and Dvéfak, and Morini and 
Lanner, in compositions of Kreisler, 
Bach and Ravel, had displayed their r 
markable talent and artistry. 
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By THEODOLINDA C. Boris 


BUFFALO, N. Y., Feb. 2. 


éé USIC for Morale” will be the 
M underlying thought for the 
maintenance fund drive of 
the Buffalo Philharmonic during the 
latter part of February. Needless to 
say, not only the orchestra and its sup- 
porters, but leaders and members of all 
the musical organizations of this im- 
portant defense center will feel this to 
be the touchstone of their musical ac- 
tivities from now on. 

The Buffalo Philharmonic, under 
Franco Autori, conductor, continues to 
give performances increasingly praise- 
worthy in respect to technical finish and 
interpretative zest, and there is little 
doubt that the organization is entrench- 
ing itself firmly in the fabric of Buf- 
falo’s civic life. 

Although the season is half over, the 
orchestra faces a full schedule for the 
next several weeks. It has added to its 
activities of regular symphony concerts, 
Sunday evening “pop” concerts, chil- 
drens’ concerts and Saturday afternoon 
broadcast concerts, a Saturday evening 
series. This latter series has aimed to 
strike a mean in program and price be- 
tween the regular symphony concerts 
and the “pops.” 

Symphony-lovers of Buffalo and the 
Niagara Frontier, therefore, have a 
wide choice of program, date and price, 
as a listing of the orchestra’s activities 
for the remainder of the season shows: 
Feb. 15, “pop” concert; Feb. 17, sym- 
phony concert, Joseph Szigeti, soloist; 
Feb. 21, intermediate concert; Feb. 25, 


Ultica 


National Gymanfa Ganu 
Association to Meet Here 
on Labor Day -— Indian- 
apolis Symphony, Recital- 
ists and Ballet to Appear 
in Spring—Schools Con- 
tribute Their Efforts 
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By E.uts KENNEDY BALDWIN 


UTICA, N. Y., Feb. 5. 


IVE major musical attractions are 
Poiana for Uticans and residents 

of Central New York for the 
balance of the winter and the Spring 
of 1942. 

The Indianapolis Symphony, under 
Fabien Sevitzky is scheduled for a con- 
cert at the Stanley Theatre Feb. 27 
under the sponsorship of Roland E. 
Chesley who earlier in the season 
brought Rachmaninoff and John Charles 
Thomas. The final attraction of his 
season will be the Monte Carlo Ballet 
Russe. 

The B Sharp Community Concert 
Association concludes its season April 
29 at the Thomas R. Proctor High 
School Auditorium where the guest 
artist will be Gregor Piatigorsky, ’cellist. 
The group earlier sponsored Helen 
l'raubel, the Nine O’Clock Opera Com- 
pany and Vronsky and Babin, duo- 
pianists. 

Under the direction of Berrian R. 
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Letch- 
worth, President of 
Board of Directors 


Mrs. Fred C. Corey, Edward H. 
Director of the 


Kleinhans Music Hall 


concert for seventh and eighth grade 
elementary school pupils; March 1, 
“pop” concert; March 3, symphony con- 
cert, all-Russian program; March 15, 
“pop” concert; March 17, symphony 
concert, all-orchestra program; March 
21, intermediate concert; March 29, 
“pop” concert; March 31, symphony 
concert, Rudolf Serkin, soloist; April 
11, intermediate concert. 


A Cooperative Venture 

A cooperative venture initiated at the 
beginning of the season that has added 
to the understanding and enjoyment of 
concert patrons has been the Music 
Appreciation lectures sponsored jointly 
by the Women’s Committee of the Buf- 
falo Philharmonic Orchestra Society, 
the Buffalo Museum of Science, the 
Women’s Committee of Kleinhans 
Music Hall, the Buffalo Chamber 
Music Society, the Grosvenor Library, 
and the Zorah B. Berry Concert Man- 
agement. 

On the Friday afternoons preceding 





Berrian Shute, Con- 
ductor of the Utica 
Civic Symphony 


Roland E. Chesley, 
Utica Concert Man- 
ager 


Shute the Utica Civic Chorus accom- 
panied by the Utica Civic Orchestra 
will sing the Beethoven Ninth in D 
Minor and selections from Handel’s 
‘Messiah’. Shute will again conduct 
May 13 when the soloist will be Bessie 
S. Bannigan, Utica pianist, who will 
play the Rachmaninoff Second Concerto 
for piano. 

The chorus and orchestra which pre- 
sent their concerts sponsored by the 
Civic Musical Society at the Proctor 
auditorium are observing their tenth 
year with approximately 1,000  sub- 
scribers. The Society this year is un- 
der the presidency of Harry R. Gosling. 
Edgar Alderwick is co-conductor of the 
symphony with Shute. 

The fall season will open Labor Day 
Sunday when Utica will be the scene of 
the annual meeting of the National 
Gymanfa Ganu Association of United 
States and Canada. There will be 
afternoon and evening sessions and the 
election of officers at an auditorium: to 
be selected by the local committee of 


Philharmonic Adds Satur- 
day Evening Series— 
Women’s Committee Spon- 
sors Appreciation Lec- 
tures—Mrs. Berry Brings 
Stellar Attractions— 
Chamber Music Plays 
Prominent Part 


the principal symphony concerts, artist 
concerts or chamber music evenings, 
lectures on the programs for these 
events have been given in Kleinhans 
Music Hall by various musicians of the 
city. Affiliation with any of the co- 
operating groups entitles individuals 
to admission to the lectures. 

Officers of the Buffalo Philharmonic 
Society, Inc., are: Justice Charles B. 
Sears, president; John W. deForest, 
George F. Goodyear and Mrs. Carlton 
M. Smith, vice-presidents; John B. 
Richards, treasurer; Mrs. E. G. Spauld- 
ing assistant treasurer; Alden B. 
Gomez, secretary; G. Paschall Swift, 
assistant secretary, and Mrs. Jean W. 
Carey, manager. 

Mrs. Zorah B. Berry, sponsor of the 
Artists’ Series here, as is her custom, 
has brought an outstanding array of art- 
ists to the city. The remaining events 
in her series include concerts by the 
Minneapolis Symphony under Dimitri 
Mitropoulos on Feb. 10; Oscar Levant, 
Feb. 24; Lawrence Tibbett, March 10; 
Arthur Whittemore and Jack Lowe, 
duo-pianists, March 24; Mischa Elman, 
violinist, April 7. 

An unusually brilliant series of 
chamber music concerts by pre-eminent 


which Hobart L. 
chairman. 
Gymanfa Ganu, an organization of 
Welsh singers who meet to devote their 
complete time to massed choral singing, 
will attract an attendance of about 1,500 
singers from Chicago, Youngstown, 
Cleveland, Detroit, Buffalo, Pittsburgh, 
Newcastle, Johnstown, Penn., and Utica. 


Welsh Music 


Another Welsh sponsored musical 
event which will bring school bands and 
choruses as well as vocal and instru- 
mental soloists from Central New York 
and northern Pennsylvania schools will 
be the November Eisteddfod sponsored 
by the St. David’s Society at Proctor 
auditorium. Arthur M. Roberts, general 
chairman, said that while in years past 
the competition featured choirs of adults 
coming from long distances, it was 
decided, due to the tire restriction and 
automobile shortage, to concentrate on 
school musical organizations in a smaller 
area this year. 

The St. David’s Society is the new 
successor to the old Cymreiggydion 
Society. Robert E. Morris is president. 

Utica choral organizations continue to 
be one of the leading upstate musical 
attractions, Utica Maennerchor with its 
chorus of 50 men, being the oldest group. 
Johannes Magendanz is conductor of the 
organization which is in its 77th year. 
John Schmitt is president. 

J. Laurence Slater, choir master of 
Grace Episcopal Church, is now direct- 
ing the 200 voice combined junior choirs 
of Utica and vicinity churches with 
Spring and Winter concerts planned. 
Slater also conducts the Tudor Singers 
and the Bach Choir. 

Other choral units who will appear in 


Morris, Utica, is 





Mrs. Zorah B. Berry, 
Manager of the 
Artist Series 


Franco Autori, Con- 
ductor of the Buf- 
falo Philharmonic 


chamber music groups under the spon- 
sorship of the Buffalo Chamber Music 
Society. will be brought to a close with 
concerts by the Coolidge Quartet Feb. 
9 and the Stuyvesant Quartet March 9. 


Chromatic Club Lists Plans 


Two members’ recitals and one eve- 
ning artist recital remain on _ the 
schedule of the Chromatic Club, prin- 
cipal musical club of the city. These 
are a Lenten program of music by 
Bach, Buxtehude, Schuetz, Senfl and 
Scheidl on Feb. 14; a program of music 
by Debussy, Albeniz and Moussorgsky 
on March 7, and a piano recital by Si- 
mon Barere March 2. 

The Grosvenor Library will continue 
its monthly chamber music programs 
by the Wolanek Quartet and the month- 
ly song recitals by John Priebe, Buf- 
falo tenor. Numerous Spring concerts 
are scheduled by various local choral 
and instrumental groups, including the 
Schola Cantorum under Jessamine 
Long, and the Buffalo Choral Club 
under William J. Gomph. 
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concert this year include the Kolke 
Filaretow conducted by George Wald; 
the Hamilton College Choir led by Paul 
Fancher ; the Philharmonic Society con- 
ducted by Samuel Evans and the Lutnia 
and Utica Ladies Chorus, both con- 
ducted by John T. Roberts. 

Mrs. Bertha Dean Hughes, supervisor 
ot music in the public schools, reports 
there are now 1,000 students studying 
various instruments. They play in the 
two high school bands and orchestras 
and in the grade and junior high school 
bands and orchestras. Instructors un- 
der her supervision are also conducting 
choral units in each of the city’s seven- 
teen public schools. 


Gives Scholarships 

The Curran Foundation will again 
select eight vocal, string, piano and 
woodwind students for scholarships this 
year. The foundation left by the late 
Gertrude Curran who for many years 
sponsored many major musical attrac- 
tions here gives from $4,000 to $5,000 
annually in scholarships. 

In co-operation with Mrs. Hughes 
the Munson-Williams-Proctor Institute 
Community Arts Program is paying for 
the instruction of fifty children who are 
studying violin, viola and ’cello. From 
these students ten quartets have been 
organized thus far. Arthur J. Derby- 
shire, Community Arts director, super- 
vises this project. 

The B Sharp Musical Club headed by 
Miss Margaret Griffith, president, is 
conducting a series of musicales and 
afternoon recitals again this year. Plans 
for the. 1942-43 season will be made by 
the club at a meeting March 11 at 
the Munson-Williams-Proctor Institute 

(Continued on page 312) 
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Memphis Symphony Plans 
Spring Concerts with So- 
loists — Beethoven Club 
Sponsors Series to In- 
clude Visit by St. Louis 
Symphony 








Veen 


MEMPHIS, TENN., Feb. 5. 


ONCERT giving in Memphis largely 
centers around the activities of the 
Beethoven Club and the Memphis Sym- 
phony, each offering a four-event series 
during the season. Occasional attrac- 
tions are brought here by Martha 
Angier, who has already completed the 
presentation of her planned season, and 
by Mr. I. L. Myers, art patron, who, 
as a supporter of the Memphis Academy 
of Art and the Memphis College of 
Music, adds to the musical life of the city 
by presenting benefit concerts by artists 
and organizations. 

The Memphis Symphony, combining 
all the available competent orchestral 
performers of the city whether they be 
professional, amateur or student, under 
the vital direction of Burnet Tuthill, is 
scheduled to give its third and fourth 
concerts on March 9 and May 5. In 
March Robert Gay, baritone, formerly 
of the Philadelphia Opera, will be soloist 
in Howard Hanson’s Songs from Drum 
Taps and the ever popular ‘Ballad for 
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Americans’ by Earl Robinson, in both 
of which works the Memphis Symphony 
Chorus will join the orchestra. Mr. 
Gay will also sing a group of solos. 
The orchestra will give the first per- 
formance of Mr. Tuthill’s First Sym- 
phony. 

The May concert will feature Emil 
and Walter Heermann, concertmaster 
and solo ’cellist of the Cincinnati Sym- 
phony, as soloists in the Brahms double 
concerto. Tentative plans have also 
been made to present an open air popular 
program in the shell at Overton Park 
during early June. 

The Symphony Society which spon- 
sors the orchestra has this year elected 
a new president in the person of Mrs. 
William Burr Chapman under whose 
leadership many new active workers 
have been added. The largest audiences 
in the four year history of the organiza- 
tion have attended the concerts and its 
finances are “in the black” without 
having to be augmented by special gifts 
or a committee of guarantors. The mu- 
sical results have been increasingly 
satisfactory from concert to concert and 
public enthusiasm and support also are 
growing. 


St. Louis Symphony to Visit 


The Beethoven Club, under the presi- 
dency of Mrs. Roscoe Clark, is bringing 
Bidu Saya6é in recital, Feb. 10 and the 
St. Louis Symphony under Vladimir 
Golschmann for its seventh consecutive 
annual visit on March 17. The Club 
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New York Times: 


“Miss Field’s singing had refinement of 
feeling, in the more delicate lyrics, a wist- 
ful tenderness of approach and sweet 
quality of voice.” 


New York Post: 


“a fine senstiveness for the presentation 
of Lieder.” 


New York Herald Tribune: 
“Interpretative sensitiveness.” 
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also sponsors many young musician 
groups which meet regularly at the Club 
House and also presents recitals by its 
members in one of the large rooms at 
Hotel Peabody. 

Mr. Myers has announced a concert 
by the Curtis String Quartet to be given 
at Ellis Auditorium on March 7 for the 
benefit of the scholarship fund of the 
Memphis College of Music. Myron 
Myers, pianist of the college faculty, will 
be heard in his second recital of the year 
late in February. Dr. Louis Levy, 
former president of the Memphis Sym- 
phony, will present Miss Sari Biro, 
pianist, in recital on Feb. 2, for the 
benefit of the Council of Jewish Women. 

Mrs. Bates Brown, president of the 
local chapter of the American Guild of 
Organists, has announced that a promi- 
nent organist will be brought to Mem- 
phis for a recital at a time to be an- 
nounced. 

The Southwestern Singers, A Cappella 


choir of Southwestern College of Men 
phis, will be heard in concert befor 
they leave on their annual tour. M1: 
Tuthill is director. The First Luthera: 
Church also announces a concert by tl 
famous St. Olaf Choir under Meliu 
Christansen. 

Mr. Joseph Cortese, manager of th 
Memphis Open Air Theatre, is now bus) 
making final arrangements for the regu 
lar five week season of operettas to be 
given in the shell at Overton Park be 
ginning late in June. With leadership 
and a few principals drawn from New 
York, the bulk of the company is re 
cruited from local resources. Already 
several singers who obtained their first 
opportunity and training at home have 
made good on Broadway. Prominent 
among these is Ethel Taylor, soprano, 
who has just returned from an engage- 
ment in New York to be soloist at the 
second concert this year of the Memphis 
Symphony. | i os 


Jackson, Miss. 


Music Association Lists 
Events Still to Come in 
Series — Glee Club of 
Tougaloo College Plans 
Concerts — Belhaven Col- 
lege and Church Choirs 
Are Active 


By S. Frances Davis 
JACKSON, MISS., Feb. 3. 


HE Music Association, among 

things to come promises Fray and 
Braggiotti, piano-duo, for the third 
time, Feb. 13, and Richard Crooks, 
Metropolitan Opera tenor, on May 6. 

The glee club of Tougaloo College, 
a negro institution close to Jackson, 
will be heard this Spring. A New Eng- 
land. tour is considered for the club, 
which sings Palestrina and Spirituals 
with equal adequacy and is pronounced 
by local musicians as remarkably tal- 
ented. 

More heartily supported than a mod- 
ern ballet two years ago, the Ballet 
Russe de Monte Carlo may owe its suc- 
cess here to the greater understand- 
ableness of the traditional Russian in- 
terpretation of “The Serenade’, “The 
Nutcracker Suite’, and ‘Gaieté Parisi- 
enne.’ Or it may be part of a general 
increased support, sustaining last year’s 
fifty per cent increase in concert pro- 
grams. 

Dr. A. P. Hamilton, Millsaps college 
professor, enters his fifth year as presi- 
dent of the city’s chief music organiza- 
tion, of which Armand Coullet is man- 
ager. 

Eugenia Buxton, American pianist, 
was brought by the Civitan club and 
Armand Coullet to inaugurate for con- 
cert use the new Heidelberg Hotel Vic- 
tory room, whose acoustically scientific 
splendor and size should attract artists 
objecting (understandably) to the cav- 
ernous city auditorium. 

By the Belhaven College audience 
who heard last Spring a concert of 
crystalline technique and consummate 
sympathy of interpretation, the return 
of Abram Chasins under the auspices 
of the Jackson Music Teachers associa- 
tion is energetically honed for. The 
teachers presented the Sciontis, piano- 
duo, last Fall and may sponsor Chasins 
again. 

St. Olaf’s choir, snatched by Jackson 
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between larger engagements, will sing 
under the direction of Dr. F. Nelius 
Christiansen, Feb. 10 and the auspices 


of the Trinity Lutheran Church 
Brotherhood. 
Jackson’s own church choirs have 


been making a contribution to its musi- 
cal life not to be ignored. Spring can- 
tatas will bring ‘Seven Last Words of 
Christ’ by Dubois and ‘The Creation’ 
by Haydn to the First Baptist church, 
where Maurice Thompson is director ; 
to Galloway Memorial Methodist 
church Stainer’s ‘Stabat Mater’, direc- 
ted by Dr. Fagan Thompson. To ivy- 
covered St. Andrew’s Episcopal church 
whose Gothic architecture has dictated 
the style of a whole block of office 
buildings, Spring will bring a concert 
of the best music of the liturgical com- 
posers by the adult choir under Frank 
Slater and the annual concert of Mr. 
Slater’s Boy choir. To Central Pres- 
byterian church comes Stainer’s ‘Cruci- 
fixion’, adopted last year as candidate 
for a tradition of Easter week here. 

James B. Wallace, dean of Belhaven 
College, is director of the choir. 

Among the choirs of this college cen- 
ter who will get their foot in the road 
with Spring to take artistic music to 
the hills and delta of this and adjoining 
states is Mr. Wallace’s Belhaven A 
Cappella choir, which goes to Alabama. 
The Mississippi college male chorus, 
under William L. Ball, will tour north 
Mississippi, Louisiana and Arkansas. 

Alvin J. King plans for the Millsaps 
Singers, the war willing, a tour of 
Louisiana, Texas, Oklahoma, and Kan- 
sas. The superior a cappella ensemble 
was called back to Cleveland, Cincinnati 
and other cities of seven western states 
for a second showing last Spring. 

















Portland, Ore. 


Portland Junior Symphony, 
Ellison-White Bureau and 
Chamber Music Series 
Events to Be Supple- 
mented by Club Programs 
— Two Conventions of 
State-Wide Scope Will Be 
Held—University and Col- 
leges Plan Festivals and 
Music Contests 
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By JocELYN FOULKES 
PORTLAND, ORE., Feb. 5. 


HE concerts of the three estab- 

l lished organizations, the Ellison- 
White Bureau, the Portland 
Junior Symphony and the Chamber 
Music Series will be supplemented by 
programs of numerous clubs and their 
affliated groups. Two state conven- 
tions will enlist the services of new 


officers. 
The Portland Junior Symphony, 
numbering ninety players and _ con- 


ducted for eighteen seasons by Jaques 
Gershkovitch, will give two of its three 
concerts in February and April. Eliza- 
beth Zwerenz, the concert master, has 
wor in competition the honor of play- 
ing the Beethoven violin concerto with 
the orchestra, in February. The Junior 
League, again, sponsors the three 
morning programs for children with 
David ‘Campbell as commentator. Mr. 
Gershkovitch rehearses a preparatory 
orchéstfa. James Eoff is the assistant 
conductor and Helen Erskine is the 
executive secretary. Mrs. Estes Sne- 
decor is the new president of the Port- 
land Junior Association. 

Frank E. Andrews has managed the 
Ellison-White Bureau for ten years. 
Capacity audiences fill the auditorium 
for the subscription concerts. Six of 
the ten attractions in anticipation are 
Zino Francescatti and Sir Thomas 
Beecham, conducting the Seattle Sym- 
phony, in February; -Grace Moore, 
Artur Rubinstein and Roland Hayes, in 
March; John Charles Thomas, in April. 

Reed College and Friends of Cham- 
ber Music have scheduled five events 
for their fourth season of chamber 
music. The Belgian Piano String 
Quartet, opening the series on Feb. 14, 
will be followed by William Primrose, 
violist, with Arthur Benjamin, pianist, 
in a sonata program, later in February 
Orrea Pernel, violinist, and Berthe 
Poncy Jacobson are engaged for a 
sonata recital in March. The Coolidge 
String Quartet, assisted by the Eliza- 
beth Sprague Coolidge Foundation, will 
be presented in April in two of five 
concerts in the northwest. The board 
of directors includes Mrs. R. H. Strong, 


Ruth Lorraine Close, Mrs. Stanley 
Jewett, Harold Sproul and R. F. 
Arragon. The last two are of the 


faculty of Reed College. 

The Failing String Quartet, com- 
prising Geraldine Peterson, Harry R. 
Failing, William Manfredi and Gordon 
Hartshorn, gives intimate recitals of 
chamber music. 

Choral groups from Portland, 
lamette and Parific Universities and 
from Marylhurst, Linfield, Albany, 
Multnomah and Cascade Colleges will 
take part in the annual May College 


Wil- 
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Music Festival at the Masonic Temple. 
A distinctive feature will be the com- 
bined chorus of 300 voices. 

Portland institutions of higher learn- 
ing with their leaders encouraging the 


productivity of music, are Portland 
University, Rev. George L. Dum, 
C.S.C.; Reed College, Harold Sproul; 


St. Helen’s Hall Junior College, 
Clorinda Topping; Marylhurst College. 
Ariel Rubstein, director of the Ellison- 
White Conservatory of Music, will pre- 
sent faculty and pupils in recitals and 
a student performance of Mozart's 
‘Bastien et Bastienne’. Chester R. 
Duncan, music supervisor of the public 
schools, announces the following ac- 
tivities ; sestivals o elementary schools, 
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Cheyenne Little Symphony 
Led by Clyde G. Ross 
Schedules Two Concerts 
—St. Louis Symphony to 
Open Spring Music Sea- 
son in Guest Appearance 
—Band and Civic Chorus 
Active 


TU 


By GLENDORA M. WILSON 
CHEYENNE, WYO., Feb. 3. 
HEYENNE, Wyoming, city of 
23,000 population, and a member of 
the Cooperative Concert Association, 
will be host to the St. Louis Symphony 
under the direction of Vladimir Golsch- 
man on Feb. 16, the initial event in the 
Spring music season. 

Cheyenne’s Little Symphony, conduc- 
ted by Clyde G. Ross, accomplished 
musician and teacher, will present two 
concerts, one in February and one in 
March, with special observance of 
National Music Week in early May. 
The orchestra has a membership of 
twenty-five. 

Thomas Restivo, director of the forty- 
five piece Municipal Band, has arranged 
a program of patriotic numbers for the 
special concert to be given during Music 
Week, and regular weekly concerts 
throughout the Summer months in the 
band stadium at the local parks. As 
usual, the band will take active part in 
the musical program during the annual 
celebration of “Frontier Days”, the 
country’s largest rodeo sports event and 
extravaganza. 

The Philomelians, male chorus co- 
sponsored by the city and the Chamber 
of Commerce, under the direction of 
Don H. Wageman, will give a concert 
in the Junior High School Auditorium 
on Feb. 5. 

A new and progressive organization, 
Cheyenne’s Civic Chorus composed of 
forty mixed voices, have arranged two 
concerts for the new season. The first 
will be presented on Easter when Han- 
del’s ‘Messiah’ is given; the second con- 
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in February and March; two competi- 
tive festivals of high school bands, 
orchestras and choruses in April. 
These three groups cooperate in all- 
city ventures. Eight high school bands 
will play in the Rose Festival parade in 
June. 

Mrs. J. H. Porth is state president 
and chairman of defense in the Oregon 
Federation of Music Clubs. Among 
the chairmen are Theodore Kratt, 
choral chairman, Mrs. Walter Denton, 
of music week, Nellie Tholen, junior 
counselor, and Marie Miller McLean, 
chairman of junior contests. These 


at two will supervise the Junior com- 
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Cheyenne, Wyo. 


cert will be sung some time during 
Music Week. Mrs. R. J. Laughlin is 
able president of this group; Alan Grub, 
its director; and Edward Hay, accom- 
panist. 

Music lovers of the city have solved 
the problem of mixed age group 
musicians by organizing four distinct 
Teachers’ Associations. President Erb 
of the University of Oregon and Dr. 
Kratt, dean of the School of Music 
and director of the State System of 
Higher Education will act as hosts to 
the O.M.T.A., assembling in conven- 
tion on the campus in Eugene, in June. 
Marjorie Trotter will be chairman of 
the program, Mabel Powers, of ar- 
rangements, and Jocelyn Foulkes, gen- 
eral chairman. Ruth Evelyn Stoughton 
presides at the monthly meetings of the 
Portland District. 

Mrs. Fred M. Goodwin is the new 
head of the Monday Musical Club. 
David Campbell is director of the piano 
ensemble; Don Marye, of the dramatic 
class; Albert E. Jones, of the chorus 
and sextet. Mr. Jones is leader of the 
Apollo Club. Velma Meredith is the 
new presiding officer of the Allied Arts 
Club. Rose Coursen Reed continues to 
direct the chorus and double trio; Carl 
Denton, the piano ensemble; Doris 
Smith, the speech arts class. 

The Oregon Music Teachers’ Guild, 
under Mildred Mende, emphasizing 
music, fosters welfare service among 
the underprivileged colored children. 

Among other actively engaged groups 
and their presidents are: the New Eng- 
land Conservatory Club, Mrs. John H. 
Hall; Mu Phi Epsilon, Genevieve Dun- 
dore; Progressive Music Teachers, 
Carroll Day; Moore Teachers, Helen 
Tjernlund; Beaux Arts, Wava Rothlis- 
berg; Dunning Teachers, Lulu M. 
Moore. Esther Cox Todd is dean of 
the Oregon Chapter of the American 
Guild of Organists. A vital factor in 
Portland’s musical progress is the ser- 
vice of the central library’s music room 
of which Rozella Knox is head. Daily 
record programs, radio broadcasts of 
opera and symphony, orchestral scores, 
printed music and literature are avail- 
able to the public. 
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Ariel Rubstein, Who 

Is Director of Ellison- 

White Conservatory 
in Portland 


Frank E. Andrews, 
Manager of the Elli- 
son-White Bureau 


The state 
convene in 


petitive festivals in 
convention will 
Portland. 

Frances Virginie Melton, of Salem 
is president of the Oregon Music 
clubs. The B Sharp Junior Music Club 
members of which are girls from Junior 
and Senior High Schools, under the 
direction of Mr. Glen K. Rogers, will 
continue this season on their program 
of basic work. 

The Spring program of the young 
ladies’ Allegro Music Club, of which 
Mrs. Arthur Bachmann is adviser, is 
divided into three parts; the Wagner 
‘Ring’ Cycle, Famous Love Songs, and 
Modern American Composers. 

A promising and enterprising group 
in the city’s music circle is another club 
of three fortes, the Staff and Cleft Club 
under the guidance of Mrs. Gus Flei- 
schli. In this aggregation is a string 
group specializing in chamber music, a 
choral society, and, probably the most 
outstanding, a group of pianists who 
play anything from solos upwards to 
eight-part piano concertos. 

On Feb. 17 the Music Study Club un- 
der the guidance of Mrs. John Pierson 
will devote its meeting to the study of 
Mozart, following this with ‘Wyoming 
Composers’ on March 3; American 
Symphonies, March 17; Rubinstein, 
April 7; Music in Cinema Art, April 
22; and on May 5, Garden Music will 
mark the annual May Morning Break- 
fast. 

Jessie Leffel, director of music in the 
Cheyenne schools, announced that both 
the High Schools and the Grades will 
celebrate the Spring Music Festival and 
Annual Music Week by presenting band 
and orchestra concerts. 

The choir of the First Methodist 
Church expects to present a partial con- 
cert on a Sunday evening in the near 
future, no definite date having been set. 

The choir will sing a ‘Fantasia’ from 
“Tannhauser’ 


May. 
probably 





Rochester Attends Ballet Festival 

RocueEster, N. Y., Feb. 5.—A Christ- 
mas ballet festival was presented at the 
Eastman Theater on Dec. 27 in matinee 
and evening performances, under the 
direction of the Western New York 
Council of Dancing Masters, and the 
Rochester Civic Music Association. 
Dancing groups were presented from the 
studios of Lorraine Abert, Sylvia Apple- 
baum, Thelma Biracree, Gladys Bliss, 
Olive McCue, Marjorie Miller and Ruth 
Denio, with the Rochester Civic Or- 
chestra, Guy Fraser Harrison, con- 
ductor, providing the music. The two 
performances were well attended and the 
audiences cordial. M. E. W. 





Maxine Dorelle Sings in Canandaigua 

CaNANDaIGUA, N. Y., Feb. 5.—Max- 
ine Dorelle, soprano, gave a recital in 
the Academy Auditorium on Jan. 13 
for the benefit of the American Red 
Cross. John Savage, pianist, was ac- 


companist and was also heard in a solo 
group. Miss Dorelle offered arias from 
‘Le Coq d’Or’, and others. 


‘Tosca’, 
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Peoria 
Cincinnati Symphony to 
Make First Peoria Ap- 
pearance — Local Orches- 
tra.Plans Spring Concert 
— Newspaper Sponsors 
‘Elijah’ in Benefit 


serene 
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By HELEN Harrison MILLs 
PEORIA, ILL., Feb. 5. 
VENTS of musical import here dur- 
ing the latter part of the season will 
include the first appearance of the Cin- 
cinnati Symphony under Eugene Goos- 
sens which, with an evening with the 
Don Cossack Chorus and Ballet, and 
Marian Anderson in the Fall, makes the 
third Artist program of the Amateur 
Musical Club with its 1,500 members. 
The Cincinnati group takes the place 
of the St. Louis Symphony which has 
been an annual occurrence for some 
years, the change being in line with 
several innovations established by the 
president, Mrs. Vandalia Burgy. This 
symphonic fare is in addition to the pro- 
gram given each year in the Spring by 
the city’s own group, the Peoria Sym- 
phony, which has held together and 
given yearly concerts with many of the 
same players for forty years despite oc- 
casional infringements on the part of 
other local groups. Its concerts are 
always sponsored by the Amateur Mu- 
sical Club which this year has engaged 
the services of Sol Cohen, violinist and 
conductor at the University of Illinois. 
A program by the eminent pianist, 
Egon Petri, in March completes the 

artist series by the club. 


Club Encourages Local Talent 


Encouragement of local talent by the 
Club brings to the fore a number of the 
city’s best instrumentalists and vocalists 
each year, there being two programs in 
prospect for the Spring. The first is 
another innovation, a four-piano con- 
cert featuring Lois Baptiste Harsch, 
Marion Johnson, Clara McKune Korb 
and Mrs. Charles Sneller, with William 
Ewing baritone and Dar Johnson, vio- 
linist, as soloists. The pianists are 
themselves transcribing the two-piano 
Concerto of Mozart and Saint Saéns’s 
Carnival of the animals for four hands, 
with Sol Cohen directing the accom- 
panying small orchestra. 

During the last of March comes the 
annual program of the club’s chorus, 
the Philharmonic Choral, under a new 
director, Thomas W. Williams, of Knox 
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Halsey Stevens, Director of the Bradley 
College of Music, Discusses with Robert 


Palmer (Standing) the Latter's String 

Quartet to Be Published as the First Issue 

of the Chamber Music Quarterly, Edited 
by Mr. Stevens 


College, Galesburg. A woman’s organ- 
ization of fifty voices, the chorus will 
give a diversified program including a 
group of Latin American songs of Mex- 
ico, Chili, Venezuela and the Dutch 
West Indies. A Junior department of 
300 members under Mrs. Irving Brad- 
ley is studying the music of many lands; 
and this year for the first time the Ama- 
teur Musical Club’s membership is far 
over-subscribed so that seats on all oc- 
casions even in the largest auditorium 
are at a premium. 

One of the most significant and 
unique spectacles will be the staging of 
‘Elijah’ in drama-opera form, under the 
direction of Mark Love, bass and 
teacher at Chicago Musical College. It 
is to be given in the Shrine Temple the 
latter part of February and in such man- 
ner as to make of it a patriotic as well 
as biblical offering, and to relate the 
story to modern life. This is accom- 
plished by Mr. Love in his new ar- 
rangement of the work by using a mod- 
ern version prologue with participants 
in modern dress, and with speech inter- 
jections between acts throughout the 
opera to link the life of Elijah (whom 
he calls ‘the Patriot’) with present-day 
problems and patriotic sentiments. 


A chorus of between fifty and sixty 
men and women will take part, culled 
from outstanding local choral groups 
representative of all religious creeds. 
The soloists are all local with the ex- 
ception of Mark Love who will imper- 
sonate Elijah. Olga Bollinger, con- 
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tralto, Eleanor Davis, Louise Seitz, so- 
pranos, and Dan Kinsinger, tenor, will 
appear with Hollace Arment directing 
and Ruth Dixon Black as accompanist. 
The drama has the endorsement of the 
Ministerial Association but it is being 
entirely sponsored by a local newspaper 
—the Journal Transcript. The pro- 
ceeds are to go to the Red Stocking 
Christmas Fund of the paper. 


Bradley College Lists Events 


The Bradley College of Music, an ad- 
junct of the Bradley Polytechnique In- 
stitute, has some fine things to its credit 
under the direction of its comparatively 
new head, Halsey Stevens. The cur- 
riculum has been completely revised and 
modernized, thorough training is of- 
fered the student, with free choice of 
academic electives and emphasis laid on 
acquiring a broad cuitural background. 
Also a course leading to the Bachelor 
of Music degree with major in composi- 
tion has been added. 

Most outstanding perhaps is the re- 
cent inauguration of a Quarterly of 
Contemporary Music. Mr. Stevens, 
himself a composer, is the editor. It 
will publish four chamber works an- 
nually, chosen from little known works 
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Full Houses Are Rule for 
Stellar Recitals — Little 
Symphony and University 
Orchestra Are Active— 
Hanson to Conduct at 
Festival 


ireteaiaasnane TELL ME 


By EpitH L. WAGONER 
OMAHA, NEBR., Feb. 4. 


"THE Tuesday Musical Club, a non- 
profit organization which brings to 
us each year a course of the finest avail- 
able concerts at very moderate prices, is, 
as usual, playing to capacity houses. Yet 
to appear are Zino Franescatti, violinist, 
Feb. 20; and Mack Harrell, baritone, 
March 23. After some twenty years of 
service as program chairman, Juliette 
McCune is president of the organiza- 
tion, with Mrs. Harvey Milliken, pro- 
gram chairman. The concerts are given 
at Central High School Auditorium. 
Since there are no reserved seats there 
is always a large number of patrons 
awaiting the opening of doors at 7:30 
and the ensuing hour takes on the aspect 
of a social affair. 

At the Joslyn Memorial, on the occa- 
sion of the Little Symphony concerts, 
the half hour intermission is devoted to 
the fine exhibit in the art galleries. On 
April 13, the Little Symphony, Richard 
Duncan, conductor, will be assisted by 
Harold Bauer. These concerts are spon- 
sored by the Matinee Musical Club, of 
which Mrs. L. L. Turpin is president, 
and Kathryn Anthony, chairman. This 
is its second season with concerts com- 
pletely sold out. 

Also under the same auspices are fre- 
quent Youth concerts, using facilities of 
the New York Philharmonic’s Ernest 
Schelling collection of colored slides. In 
organization is an Omaha Civic Music 
Association which, next year, will take 
over the affairs of the Symphony. 


University Symphony Plans Concerts 
The University of Omaha Symphony, 
conducted by Richard E. Duncan will 


combine in two concerts early in the 
Spring to present Beethoven’s ‘Missa 


by contemporary American write: 
The first to be published will be th 
first String Quartet by Robert Palme: 
Chamber works in all forms are soli 
ited and should be addressed to the Dj 
rector, Bradley College of Music. 

Additionally, among artists of en 
inence brought by the College this sea 
son, Joaquin Nin-Culmell, Cuban pian 
ist, is listed. A _ series of ‘listening 
hours’ of recorded music, broadcast: 
and concert programs by faculty and 
students, and a Bradley Music Clul 
which is building a scholarship fund fo; 
talented pupils, are some of the ener 
getic activities of this school. 

During Music Week, the most im- 
portant observance is again taking place 
in the high schools and music students 
of the Junior schools, directed by Eva 
Kidder, Supervisor of Music. This 
year it will take the form of a choral 
festival with the added incentive of 
Noble Cain, noted choir and chorus di- 
rector of Chicago, who is preparing the 
young folks and will conduct the events. 
Foremost among these is one entire 
evening to be devoted to a Latin Ameri- 
can Pageant which Miss Kidder and 
her committee are themselves writing 
and arranging. 


nervanennacnennrier 


Mrs. Harvey Milliken, 
Program Chairman of 
the Tuesday Musical 

Club Little Symphony 


Richard Duncan, 
Conductor of the 


Solennis’ and a concert version of ‘Car- 
men’. 

Yet to be heard of the popular Morn- 
ing Musicale course, of which Mrs. 
Howard Kennedy is leading spirit, are: 
March 21, Gordon Dilworth, baritone; 
and April 25, Carroll Glenn, violinist. 
The Hotel Fontenelle is the scene of 
these morning concerts. 


Lytton S. Davis, Superintendent of 
Music Education in the Omaha Public 
Schools has announced the National 
School Music Competition - Festival 
(Region 9), May 7, 8 and 9. The Festi- 
val Orchestra will be conducted by Dr. 
Howard Hanson, who, as a Nebraska 
native son, played ’cello in the Wahoo 
(Nebr.) High School Orchestra in 
1912... The Festival Chorus will be con- 
ducted by George Howerton of North- 
western University. 

Some twenty years ago several hun- 
dred Omaha women banded together 
under the appropriate name ‘Friends of 
Music’. Monthly morning concerts were 
given, using outstanding local talent; 
practical support was given the Orches- 
tra in purchase of instruments and scores, 
scholarships for deserving young musi- 
cians were forthcoming. 

The organization, under the presidency 
of Mrs. Harvey Milliken, several years 
ago became inactive, but was not form- 
ally dissolved until recently, when its 
founding of the Friends of Music Uni- 
versity Library of Omaha University 
was announced. The University, Row- 
land Haynes, President, became the re- 
cipient of $1,000 the first year, and half 
that amount each of some future years, 
for the purchase of music books, music, 
and records. 
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Colorado 


Right: 
Dorothy Bres, 
President of 
the Colorado 
State Music 

Teachers’ 
Association 





Mrs. George E. 


Cranmer, President 
of the Civic Sym- 











Horace E. Tureman, Composer and Con- 
ductor of the Denver Symphony, Civic 
Symphony, and Junior Symphony 


Denver 


By JoHN C. KENDEL 


DENVER, COL., Feb. 5. 

T the halfway mark music lovers 

A of Denver may look forward with 

eager anticipation to the re- 

mainder of a season which already has 
been abundant. 

Naturally major interest centers in 
the programs sponsored by the Civic 
Symphony Society. Mrs. George E. 
Cranmer, president, announces a series 
of concerts of more than usual interest. 
Dr. Horace E. Tureman has planned 
a most interesting series of concerts for 
the Spring season. The Civic Sym- 
phony will present two programs: Feb. 
15, Josephine Neri, popular Denver so- 
prano, will be featured as soloist. The 
concert on April 19 will be a novelty in 
that symphonic works of special interest 
to children will be offered; ‘The Carni- 
val of Animals’ and ‘Dawn Fable’ will 
be featured. This will be the first per- 
formance of ‘Dawn Fable’ which was 
composed by Dr. Tureman. The chil- 
dren’s program is presented as a result 
of many requests and in cooperation 
with the program of the public schools. 

The Denver Symphony will offer lo- 
cal talent for its remaining concerts. 
Feb. 6 the orchestra and the Lillian 
Cushing Ballet will appear in a joint 
program. A new ballet, ‘The Miracle’, 
by Waldo Williamson will be presented ; 
the orchestra will play ‘Scheherazade’. 
March 29 Antonia Brico will be guest 
conductor in a program that will bring 
the Lamont Singers in Brahms’s ‘Requi- 
em’. The Lamont Singers are trained 
by Florence Lamont Hinman. The 
Junior Symphony will present its last 
program of the season in April. 


Capacity Houses Attend Artist Series 


Unusual interest has been shown in 
the Oberfelder-Slack Series, and the 
Greater Artists Series has played to 
capacity all season. The programs 
scheduled for the remainder of the sea- 
son include: Sergei Rachmaninoff ; The 
St. Louis Symphony, Vladimir Golsch- 
mann, conductor; Littlefield Ballet; 
Grace Moore; and Henri Temianka. 
The Popular Series, sponsored by the 
same management, will offer Alec Tem- 
pleton and the 9 O’Clock Opera Com- 
pany in ‘The Marriage of Figaro’. 

Mrs. Thomas Patterson Campbell, 
president of the Pro Musica Society, 
will complete a season outstanding in 
the history of the organization from the 





phony Society 


Civic Symphony to Give 
Children’s Concert in Co- 
operation with Schools— 
Denver Symphony Enlists 
Local Soloists for Spring 
Programs — Visiting Art- 
ists to Appear on Ober- 
felder-Slack and Pro Mu- 
sica Concert Series 


standpoint of interest and attendance. 
They are offering Emanuel Feuermann 
on March 17, and the Saidenberg Little 
Symphony of Denver April 7. Mr. 
Saidenberg will conduct a_ selected 
group of Denver string players in a 
program of chamber works, which will 
prove of special interest. 

In the person of Monsignor Joseph 
Bosetti Denver is unusually fortunate. 
This intrepid priest has for years been 
giving us excellent presentations of 
standard grand operas annually. The 
Monsignor selects the singers from the 
best known soloists in the city and is 
performing a fine service to the com- 
munity in giving us what is frequently 
our only performance of grand opera 
during the season. He has selected the 
perennial twin-bill favorites, ‘Cavalleria 
Rusticana’ and ‘Pagliacci’ for this year’s 
offering; they will be heard at the City 
Auditorium April 27, 28, and 29. 

As in years past the Allied Arts 
present a series of Moment Musicales 
heard at Chappell House Saturday after- 
noons. These programs are free to the 
public and present best-known local 
artists to large and appreciative audi- 
ences. The Denver String Quartet; 
Henry Trustman Ginsburg, violin; 
Richard Sears, violin; Charles Scheur- 
man, viola; and Frank Johns, ’cello; 
play at these programs once a month. 

The Musicians Society of Denver, 
with Lucille Becker Mathis serving her 
second term as president, will present 
four major programs. In February a 
Young Artists’ Program will be given 
with young musical talent of the city; 
in March an All-Bach Program, follow- 
ing a tradition of several years; the 
April program will be given by artists 
from outside of Denver who reside in 
other cities of Colorado; the final meet- 
ing will be a May Féte. This society 
also sponsors Junior Musicals presented 
twice monthy at Chappell House under 
the leadership of Mrs. Winifred Wort- 
man. 

Amalgamated Schools Active 

Last Fall the amalgamation of the 
University of Denver Music Depart- 
ment and the Lamont School of Music 
joined two of our major music groups 
under the leadership of Florence La- 
mont Hinman. This joining of forces 
is proving an important factor in our 

(Continued on page 332) 
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son Campbell, Presi- Sachs, Conductor 

dent of the Pro of the Denver Mu- 
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Colorado 
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Fine Arts Center and Local 
College to Sponsor Events 
Jointly — Symphony 
Moves to High School 
Auditorium—Civic Music 
Association and Schools 
Active 


By JAMES SYKES 

COLORADO SPRINGS, COL., Feb. 4. 

"T HE critical position of the country 

in the last year has evidently re- 

dounded to the advantage of music 

rather than diminished its appeal for 
the public here. 

In the Summer of 1942 Roy and Jo- 
hanna Harris will return to teach com- 
position and piano. John C. Wilcox will 
also be a member of the faculty to teach 
vocal clinic and private voice work, and 
Hanya Holm will have classes and 
present a dance production assisted by 
Harriet Roeder of her New York group. 

The Winter concert series have lined 
up a good bit in the same manner as in 
previous seasons, with the Colorado 
Springs Fine Arts Center and Colorado 
College jointly presenting three events 
to a slightly larger audience: Elsie 
Houston, soprano, Carmalita Maracci 
and her dance group; and Egon Petri, 
pianist. The Colorado Springs Sym- 
phony under the leadership of Frederick 
Boothroyd has moved to larger quarters 
in the auditorium of the Colorado 
Springs high school and has thereby 
more than doubled its subscription list. 
The soloists for the four concerts in- 
clude Lucy Monroe, soprano; Robert 
Gross, violinist; José Iturbi, pianist; 
and the Belgian Piano-String Quartet. 
A children’s concert is also scheduled to 
be given on Feb. 19. 

The Civic Music Association is op- 
erating this year with about the same 
membership as last year. Four concerts 
are being presented during the season, 
and the attractions selected are José 
Echaniz, pianist ; William Horne, tenor ; 
the Littlefield Ballet; and the Salzedo 
Harp Ensemble. 

James Sykes, pianist, and chairman of 
the music department of Colorado Col- 
lege, is to play concerts during late Feb- 
ruary and early March in Illinois, Wis- 
consin, Minnesota and elsewhere. 

The Colorado College Music Depart- 
ment presented its annual faculty series 
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Arthur M. Oberfelder, Impresario and Man- 
ager of the Oberfelder-Slack Series 


and of especial interest this year is the 
presentation in a series of two public 
concerts and in a sequence of eight lec- 
ture-concerts, the Belgian Piano-String 
Quartet of Colorado College, whose 
members have been appointed to a two- 
year tenure as artists in residence at 
Colorado College through the generous 
gift of friends of the college. The Quar- 
tet which includes Guy Mombaerts, 
pianist, Albert Rahier, violinist, Charles 
Foidart, violist and Joseph Wetzels, 
cellist, is carrying on extensive tours. 

The Colorado Springs High School 
attracts large audiences to its band and 
orchestra performances and the a cap- 
pella choir, under the direction of Don 
Haley, recently joined with the Masque 
and Sandal drama group to present 
Mark Connelly’s ‘Green Pastures’ at the 
high school auditorium. 

Both the Colorado Springs Music 
Club and the American Music Society 
have conducted a full program of 
monthly concerts. Mrs. Wyborn Foote 
is the president of the Music Club and 
Mrs. W. B. Kice heads the American 
Society. 


MESA COLLEGE SYMPHONY 
PLANS SPRING CONCERT 








Lawrence Sardoni Directs the Music 
Department Events—Oratorio 
Is Scheduled 


GRAND JuncTIOoN, Coto., Feb. 5.— 
Mesa College of Grand Junction, is as- 
suming an important part in the musical 
life of the Western Slope. 

The Symphony of seventy pieces will 
present a Spring concert March 5, 
which will feature the Symphony, No. 2 
by Beethoven and a Suite for Flutes, 
Horns, and Strings by Purcell. Law- 
rence Sardoni is Head of the Music De- 
partment of the college. Additional 
symphony concerts are planned during 
the Spring and an Oratorio will be 
presented by the recently organized 
Civic Oratorio Society of three hundred 
voices, 

The public schools play an important 
part in the musical life of the commun- 
ity, and the local Kiwanis Club sponsors 
a concert series which will present sev- 
eral programs during the Spring. 

Private studios and music schools will 
be active this Spring. Many recitals 
and ensembles will be heard. Among 
those offering recitals will be: Arch 
Cannon, Horace Davis, Mr. and Mrs. J. 
Allen Grubb, Lamont School of the Uni- 
versity of Denver, Mathews School, and 
Howard Reynolds. 

Joun C. Kennet. 
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President of the 
University of Mich- 
igan Musical Society 
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Ann Arbor 
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Philadelphia Orchestra and 
Metropolitan Stars to Co- 
operate in May Festival— 
Brilliant Choral Union 
Series 











By HeLten MILLER CUTLER 

ANN ARBOR, Feb. 5. 
]% spite of present chaotic conditions, 
Charles A. Sink, president of the Uni- 
versity Musical Society, believing that 
good music is vitally indispensable dur- 
ing periods of stress, plans to carry on 
along the established lines. The forty- 
ninth annual May Festival, to be held 
in Hill Auditorium May 6, 7, 8 and 9, 
will offer the Philadelphia Orchestra, 
the Choral Union and Youth Chorus, 
distinguished instrumental soloists and 

many Metropolitan Opera singers. 
Marian Anderson returns as the solo- 


Grand Rapids 


Three Events Remain in 
Symphony Season — Jun- 
ior Orchestra Thrives — 
Notable Artists on Con- 
cert Series 
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By Marcuerite S. KEeRNs 

GRAND RAPIDS, MICH., Feb. 2. 
ITH concert courses offering 
artists as tried and true as Gio- 
vanni Martinelli and as new as Eleanor 
Steber and John Tyres, the musical 
fare of Grand Rapids this year is well 
balanced between accepted artists and 
those who are new to local audiences. 
The East Church Artist course, 
whose local manager is Mrs. Reginald 
P. Aldrich, opened its season with the 
Metropolitan’s new Wagnerian soprano, 
Helen Traubel. It will present another 
new figure from the Metropolitan Opera 
March 2, Salvatore Baccaloni, who will 
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ist on Wednesday, the opening night. 
The first half of Thursday night’s pro- 
gram will be devoted to ‘King David’, 
with the orchestra and Choral Union 
assisted by Judith Hellwig, Enid Szan- 
tho and Felix Knight. Rabbi Barnett 
Brickner will be the narrator and Thor 
Johnson conductor. The second half 
will be given over to a ’cello Concerto 
by Emanuel Feuermann and the orches- 
tra. Mr. Ormandy will again conduct 
on Friday, ‘Artist Night’, which will 
mark the Ann Arbor debut of Helen 
Traubel. 

Juva Higbee, head of music in the 
Ann Arbor public schools, will present 
her Youth Chorus of several hundred 
mixed voices at the Friday matinee. She 
will share honors with Saul Caston, as- 
sociate conductor, and Carroll Glenn, 
violin soloist. The Saturday matinee, 
which is nearly always confined to a 
feast of works by one composer, will this 
year bring Sergei Rachmaninoff as the 
featured composer and soloist as well. 
Mr. Ormandy will conduct that perform- 
ance as well as the final evening pro- 
gram, when Beethoven’s Ninth Sym- 
phony will be given with Judith Hell- 
wig, Enid Szantho, Jan Peerce and 
Mack Harrell. 


Plan for Golden Anniversary 


Perhaps one of the most long range 
forecasts for this special forecast issue 
is the one made by Mr. Sink concerning 
the 1943 May Festival for which plans 
are already under way. Since it will be 
the golden anniversary of Ann Arbor’s 
May Festival, special preparations 
promise to make it a gala week. Inclu- 
ded will be a performance of Verdi’s 
‘Requiem’, which was the highlight of 
the first May Festival in 1894. 

To get back to the present, the Min- 
neapolis Symphony visits Ann Arbor 
this week; Joseph Szigeti, Feb. 19; Alec 
Templeton, Feb. 26, and Vronsky and 
Babin on March 3. Other concerts of 
the sixty-third annual Choral Union 
Series include those of Robert Casade- 
sus, the Cleveland, Boston and Chicago 
Symphony orchestras, Feuermann, Mar- 
tinelli, Pinza and Grace Moore. The 
second annual chamber music festival 

(Continued on page 318) 


appear with a group of selected singers 
in scenes from the operas in which he 
has appeared. Two other events are still 
to come on the course: Martha Graham, 
Feb. 17, and Fray and Braggiotti, duo- 
pianists, April 10. 

The Grand Rapids Symphony is con- 
ducted this year for the second season 
by Thor Johnson of the University of 
Michigan School of Music at Ann Ar- 
bor. Mr. Johnson has shown skill and 
discrimination in his building of pro- 
grams this season. Still to come on the 
course are an all-orchestral program, 
March 20; Dalies Frantz as guest art- 
ist in a Brahms program, Feb. 20; and 
Gladys Swarthout as soloist in the 
closing program, April 17. 

James H. Sheppard is president of 
the Symphony society and Hugh Mac- 
millan business manager. 

The Junior symphony, composed of 
70 young people of college and senior 
high school age, is led this season by 
Palmer Quackenbush, supervisor of 
music in Grand Haven. The organiza- 
tion is presenting two concerts with 
soloists this season. 

The St. Cecilia society, of which 
Mrs. Ralph E. Sasser is president, has 

(Continued on page 318) 
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Lansing 


Tata New Head of College 
Violin Department and 
Lansing Symphony—Song 
Fetes and Visiting Artists 
Prominent 


By ETHELYN SEXTON 
LANSING, MICH., Feb. 4. 
A NEW music group and growth of 
all other music organizations mark 
the Lansing and East Lansing commun- 
ities for 1941. A new director for the 
Lansing Symphony is the outstanding 
change in leadership, with Romeo Tata, 
who is head of the violin department 
at Michigan State College succeeding 
Dr. Pedro Paz, who resigned in the 
Spring. Mr. Tata came to State from 
State Teachers college at Tempe, Ariz. 
The community song festivals di- 
rected by Mrs. Christian Herrmann, 
who is president of the Michigan Fed- 
eration of Music clubs, continue for the 
second year in cooperation with the Na- 
tional Federation. All choirs and other 
music groups joined in a Christmas 
loyalty-through-music “sing.” One, 
featuring folk-songs is set for February 
and a closing one in April with local 
soloists. A Musicians’ League was 
organized last Fall under Clara Besch. 
Its membership is made up of music 
leaders in ten towns of the Lansing area. 
Michigan State College music depart- 

(Continued on page 318) 
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Cleveland Orchestra Is 
Among Visiting Attrac- 
tions — Local Symphony 
and Little Symphony Act- 
ive — Colleges Plan Pro- 
grams 


By R. A. Patron 

KALAMAZOO, MICH., Feb. 2. 

WO symphony orchestras, quite in 
contrast to many larger cities which 
seldom hear any symphonic music ex- 
cept by radio, furnish musical fare for 
Kalamazoo, Mich., audiences this year. 
In addition there is an excellent string 
quartet, a well-patronized Community 
Concert Association series, a male 
chorus of sixty voices, two women’s 
choruses of about forty-five voices each. 
Three colleges each with an active and 
well-directed music department, present 

(Continued on page 318) 
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Flint 


Local Groups Join Forces 
in National Defense Pro- 
grams —‘Bartered Bride’ 
Added to Civic Opera List 


By ELAINE HUBER 
FLINT, MICH., Feb. 5. 


Ww ts the Flint Community Music 
Association acting as the co-ordi- 
nating agency, local music organizations 
have joined forces in the interest of 
civilian morale through music by in- 
corporating their regular programs in a 
series of national defense programs 
which will continue throughout the 
Spring season. 

These programs are in addition to 
the annual Civic Opera performances 
which this season will occur one month 
apart. Saint-Saens’s ‘Samson and De- 
lilah’, added to the repertoire of this 
all-Flint company during its tenth an- 
niversary season last year, will be re- 
peated with Dorothy Stone, Fred Mc- 
Kitrick, Charles M. Gregor, James 
Rowe, James Palmer and John Gowler 
in the leading roles. This opera will be 
presented Feb. 20. 

The new operatic vehicle prepared for 
1942 is Smetana’s ‘The Bartered Bride’, 
which is to be performed March 20. In 
the cast will be Loren Rockafellow, Jane 
Karr Seymour, Rev. Herbert Hausser 
of Davison, Mrs. Florance Fortune, Mr. 
Gregor, Frank Albright, Mrs. Edith L. 
Bachmann and Lewis Wallace of Grand 
Blanc. Augmenting the Civic Opera 
chorus in these performances will be the 
Norton Male chorus, also planning a 
Spring program, and the Junior College 
Choir. Dr. W. W. Norton will conduct 
and two separate units of the Flint Sym- 
phony will provide the accompaniment. 


Two Symphony Concerts Remain 


The Symphony, having already given 
its “name” concert with Percy Grainger 
as the guest artist, will present two more 
concerts this Spring. The dates are 


March 22, which will be a program of 
(Continued on page 318) 
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- All Star Series to Bring 
Metropolitan Opera, Cin- 
cinnati Symphony and 
Nelson Eddy — Metropol- 
itan also to Give Three- 
Day Festival in Addition 
to All Star Series Appear- 
ance — MacDowell and 
Concerto Festivals to Be 
Held—Federated Clubs to 
Meet in City 


Atlanta 


By HELEN KNox SPAIN 
ATLANTA, GA., Feb. 5. 


T= Philadelphia Orchestra, under 
Eugene Ormandy; the Cincinnati 
Orchestra, under Eugene Goossens, with 
Zino Francescatti as soloist; the Metro- 
politan Opera Company; and appear- 
ances by Rachmaninoff, Helen Traubel, 
the Ballet Russe and Nelson Eddy mak- 
ing up the list for 1941-1942, All Star 
Concert Series have given the sub- 
scribers a genuine musical stir. 

The last half of the season’s concerts 
to be presented on the All Star Concert 
Series, Marvin McDonald, manager, and 
sponsored by the Atlanta Music Club, 
include Nelson Eddy, March 4; the Cin- 
cinnati Symphony, March 19; the 
Metropolitan Opera Company in ‘The 
Barber of Seville’, April 23. 

The Metropolitan Opera, again spon- 
sored by the Atlanta Music Club, 
Marvin McDonald, manager, will give a 
three-day festival, April 21, 22, 23. The 
operas, other than the one on the All 
Star Concert Series, have not been se- 
lected. 

The Roth String Quartet, on Feb. 26, 
will be the final event in the Member- 
ship Series of the Atlanta Music Club, 
Mrs. Harold N. Cooledge, president. 
Hugh Hodgson, director of music at the 
University of Georgia, Athens, will as- 
sist at this concert. Mrs. E. Raymond 
Johnson, first vice president, in charge 
of membership closed her books in 
October, with every seat in the Atlanta 
Woman’s Club Auditorium sold. The 
club presents a set of informal Wednes- 
day Evening Musicales each month fea- 
turing local artists. There are also 
monthly programs given by three divi- 
sion of the club, the Young Artists’, the 
Student Guild and the Junior Music 
Club. 

A series of festivals, under the direc- 
tion of Evelyn Jackson and sponsored by 
the Georgia Federation of Music Clubs, 
will be held in Atlanta. The annual 
MacDowell Music Festival will be held 
during the second week in April. The 
Concerto Festival, a series of monthly 
presentations of young pianists playing 
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Marvin McDonald, 

Manager of the 

All Star Concert 
Series 


Mrs. John B. Guerry, 

President of the 

Georgia Federation 
of Music Clubs 


with the National Youth Administration 
Orchestra, Enrico Leide, conductor, will 
be carried through June. 

The Georgia Federation of Music 
Clubs, Mrs. John B. Guerry, president, 
with headquarters in Atlanta, is making 
plans to hold its convention in Thoma- 
son, April 9 and 10. 

Atlantans interested in music at the 
University of Georgia, will attend the 
concerts there, Roth String Quartet, 
Feb. 28; Virgil Fox, organist, April 7 
and the fifth annual Chamber Music 
Festival, Feb. 27-28. 

The Emory Glee Club and Little Sym- 
phony, Dr. Malcolm H. Dewey, con- 
ductor, will hold to the established 
custom of going on tour in the Spring 
and giving the annual Atlanta concert, 
perhaps in April. 

A project of the Atlanta Music Club, 
the Atlanta Choral Society, with Haskell 
Boyter, conductor, is attracting inter- 
state interest. The Society gives two 
concerts each season and also goes out- 
side the state for engagements. The 


Savannah 


McDonald Series to Bring 
Cincinnati Symphony, 
Novotna, Rubinstein and 
Eddy — Civic Symphony 
Resumes Rehearsals for 

Late Winter and Spring 

: Concerts—Choral Groups 
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By JANE JUDGE 

SAVANNAH, GA., Feb. 3. 

IGHLIGHTS of Savannah’s mu- 

sical season are, as usual, the art- 

ist concerts in the series presented 

annually under the management of 

Marvin McDonald. ‘Three concerts are 

yet to come in this series, which be- 

gan in October with ‘The Barber of 
Seville’. 

War and defense activities have inter- 
fered to some extent with the concert 
plans, notably in preventing the sched- 
uled appearance of Flagstad in Febru- 
ary. In her stead Mr. McDonald has 
announced the appearance of Jarmila 
Novotna, Metropolitan Opera soprano, 


in a recital with the Polish pianist, 
Artur Rubinstein, Feb. 13. Nelson 


Eddy will give his second concert on 
March 6 in the same series. 

Last of the five attractions will be 
the Cincinnati Symphony under Eugene 
Goossens March 18. These concerts are 
given in Savannah’s handsome municipal 
auditorium which has been completely 
redecorated this year by a Savannah 
artist and designer, Mark Sheridan, and 





date of the Spring concert has not been 
announced. 

The Georgia Chapter of the American 
Guild of Organists, Mrs. Victor B. 
Clark, dean, will hold monthly recitals 
until the summer months. 

The Philharmonic Society, C. S. 
Crofoot, president, has temporarily dis- 
continued rehearsals because of the ill- 
ness of the conductor, George F. 
Lindner. 

National Music Week, for so many 
years sponsored by the women’s Cham- 
ber of Commerce, has discontinued the 
observance. 


To Give ‘Desert Song’ 


The combined Glee Clubs of the 
Georgia Evening College and _ the 
Atlanta Junior College, University 


System of Georgia, will present Rom- 
berg’s ‘Desert Song’, April 31, May 1 
and 2. John Hoffman is the conductor. 

Agnes Scott College, C. M. McCain, 
president, and C. W. Dieckmann, di- 
rector of the department of music, is 
holding monthly ‘Music Appreciation 
Hours’ on Monday evenings in Presser 
Hall. These lecture-recitals are a part 
of University of Georgia System, under 
the direction of Hugh Hodgson, pianist- 
composer-teacher. 

The Opera-Oratorio Society, A. Buck- 
ingham Simson, founder and conductor, 
will be presented in concert sometime in 
the Spring. 

Dr.Joseph Maddy, orchestral organ- 
izer and conductor, will be guest con- 
ductor for the All-State Orchestra at 
the concert in Atlanta in February. 
The four-year-old ‘In-and-About-Atlanta’ 
Orchestra, under the guidance of Anne 
Grace O’Callaghan, director of music in 
the high schools of Atlanta and her asso- 
ciates, has grown from a local outfit to 
an all-state group of young girls and 
boys this year. 
equipped with new seats, making it 
modern in appearance and equipment. 

Savannah Male Chorus has announced 
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that it will devote itself to defense meet- 
ings and other patriotic gatherings 
where music is desired. To do this the 
Male Chorus will augment its library 
so as to include songs suitable for these 
meetings. It is asking all men who can 
sing to join the chorus and take part in 
these programs. H. QO. Lowden is 
president and E. Gordon Hanson, di- 
rector. 

The Civic Symphony has resumed 
rehearsals and expects to announce the 
program for an active winter and spring 
season soon. Frank Damore is director ; 
Rudolph Jacobson, concertmaster. 

Chatham County Singers, made up of 
several hundred singers of this section 
of the state and those from adjacent 
counties, are expected to yather in 
Savannah for their semi-annual sing 
later this year. McIver Grooms is vice 
president, succeeding Walter Ball. W. 
H. Akins is again president, and A. W. 
Salter secretary and treasurer. An all 
day session is held, with a basket lunch 
at noon. It is a real old-fashioned sing, 
with many soloists, duets, trios and 
quartets, coming from various sections 
as distant as St. Petersburg, Fla. 


MUSIC IN DENVER 





Budapest Quartet Gives Festival— 
Martini Replaces Bjoerling 

Denver, Feb. 2.—Pro Musica pre- 
sented the Budapest String Quartet in 
a chamber music festival on Jan. 15, 
16, and 19. It was the second appear- 
ance of this organization in Denver and 
they enhanced the favorable impression 
created on their former appearance. The 
program included: Haydn’s Quartet in 
F; Mozart’s Quartet in G; Smetana’s 
quotations from ‘From My Life’; the 
Franck Quartet in D, and Beethoven’s 
quartets in B Flat and C Flat. 

Oberfelder-Slack offered Nino Mar- 
tini as a substitute for Jussi Bjoerling 
in their regular subscription series, 
Robert McDonald appeared as both ac- 
companist and soloist. Jhon © 





ERNO 


BALOGH 


PIANIST 


Concerts in Va., Md., N.C., $.C., Ga., 
Cal., Ore., Wash., Id., 
Utah, Ill. and Ohio this 
season. 
All U. S. in 1942-1943. 


Mgt.: 





METROPOLITAN MUSICAL BUREAU, 113 West 57th Street, New York City 


“Balogh’s performance was the 
kind the concert-goer likes. The 
program was filled with selec- 
tions that the average as well 
as the above-average music lover 
could appreciate. He played 
sweetly ... he played with bril- 
liance. His music satisfied a 
hunger that only music lovers 
know about.” 

NEW YORK POST 
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‘One of the most talented of 
Women Violinists’’ 
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University of Southern California 


On tour with Heifetz Now 


Returning to Hollywood March 26 
For information regarding concerts: ARTISTS INCORPORATED 
8555 Sunset Blvd., Hollywood, Cal. — Phone: CR 66121 
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Ole Windingstad, Conductor of the New 
Orleans Symphony 


By Harry BRUNSWICK LoEB 
NEW ORLEANS, Feb. 5. 
EW ORLEANS is fortunate in 
being promised enough fine music 
to relieve, in a measure, the tension of 
the times. The Philharmonic Society, 
whose founding thirty-five years ago 
was observed and honored by a special 
program Jan. 26 will present the fol- 


lowing: the Minneapolis Orchestra, 
Dimitri Mitropoulos, conductor, Feb. 
20-21st; Helen Traubel March 6; the 


Cincinnati Orchestra, Eugene Goossens, 
conductor; with Emanuel Feuermann, 
March 23; Alexander Kipnis, April 6; 
and Vitya Vronsky and Victor Babin, 
duo-pianists, April 13. In addition to 
its regular Auditorium series, the Phil- 
harmonic Society will present at Dixon 
Hall the Musical Art Quartet, Feb. 26. 
As the membership for the regular 
series is close to 4,300, the large side 
of the Auditorium has had to be used. 


New Orleans 


Philharmonic Society to Present the 
Minneapolis and Cincinnati Orches- 
tras and Noted Recitalists — New 
Orleans Symphony, Under Winding- 
stad, to Bring Petri and Branzell— 
‘Spirit of America’ to Be Given at 
Spring Fiesta with Many Organiza- 
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George H.  Terri- 
berry, President of 
the Civic Symphony 
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; Corinne Mayer, Pres- 
ene 4 Nas oer ident of the Philhar- 
sonne anager o . . 
the New Orleans monic Society 

Symphony 

The officers are: Mrs. Harry T 


Howard, honorary president; Corinne 
Mayer, president; Mmes. E. V. Benja- 
min, Mark Kaiser, Frank Soulé, vice- 
presidents; Mrs. D. S. Elliott, secretary- 
treasurer; Mrs. Wm. Brigtsen, Jr., ex- 
ecutive secretary. The directors are: 
Mary Conway and Mmes Rathbone 
DeBuys, Paul S. Felder, W. C. Sher- 
man; R. T. Stone, H. H. Vatter, W. B. 
Wisdom. 


Symphony Continues Series 


The New Orleans Symphony, Ole 
Windingstad, conductor, has gone right 
ahead firmly establishing itself as an 
organization of excellent calibre. It 
will continue its bi-monthly subscrip- 
tion series on Feb. 19, March 3, March 
17, Egon Petri, soloist; March 31, 
Karin Branzell, soloist. Its Youth con- 
certs, which have attracted large and 
enthusiastic crowds, will be held Feb. 
23, March 9, April 7 (local soloists to 
be announced). The Popular concerts 
are booked for Feb. 3, Feb. 24, March 
10, March 24 and April 7. These last 
will be held as usual at the McAllister 
Auditorium; the others, at the City 
Auditorium. George H. Terriberry is 
president, Irving L. Lyons, vice-presi- 
dent, Philip Rittenberg, secretary, and 
J. Y. Fauntleroy, treasurer. The per- 
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sonnel manager is Rosalie Duvic, whose 
untiring work has been a great factor 
in the upbuilding of the organization. 

The Pan-American Fiesta, which was 
scheduled to open here next Columbus 
Day, Oct. 12, has been postponed until 
after the war. It was to be a perma- 
nent, elaborate affair dedicated to the 
improvement of cultural as well as com- 
mercial relations among the nations of 
the Western Hemisphere and, therefore, 
a valuable institution in strengthening 
the ties of understanding and friendship. 
Music, of course, was to play a big part 
in the program. 

The annual Spring Fiesta will be in- 
augurated on March 8 at the large City 
Park Stadium, with ‘The Spirit of 
America’, a patriotic pageant, featuring 
colorful salutes to the military and 
home defense services of the nation. 
This will be followed in the evening by 
Saint-Saéns’s biblical cantata, ‘Le Dé- 
luge’, conducted by Ernest E. Schuyt- 
ten, head of Loyola University School 
of Music, at the Holy Name Audito- 
rium. The Fiesta will continue through 
March 27 and will include in addition 
to French Quarter, Home, Garden, and 
Plantation Tours—a mammoth Flower 
Show ,and performances by the New 
Orleans Symphony; the Tulane-New- 
comb Festival Chorus of 600 voices; 
the Cincinnati Orchestra; and _ the 
Louisiana State University’s Music 
School. 

Ferdinand Dunkley, long recognized 
as one of our most distinguished mu- 
sicians, will present the Treble Clef 
Club, of which he is director, in con- 
cert, at the Louisiana Federation of 
Music Clubs’ Convention to be held at 
Monroe, La., in April. 

The Apollo Male Quartet, Louis 
Panzeri, director, and Blanche Prince, 
accompanist, will give its usual con- 
certs. 

Benedict Grunewald, who has to his 
credit many notable attractions, is plan- 
ning to offer a few performances by the 
Metropolitan Opera Company in April. 
He will present Ezio Pinza in Feb- 
ruary. 

The Cercle Lyrique, one of the oldest 
of local music clubs, will continue its 
monthly musicales. Jeanne Dupuy-Har- 
rison, for thirty years its guide, has 
purveyed solo and concerted music of 
the highest order. 

The Newcomb School of Music, Leon 
Ryder Maxwell, director, will present 
its best students at its weekly recitals. 
Walter Goldstein is the capable head 
of the piano department. 

Maynard Klein, whose training of the 
Tulane-Newcomb Chorus has made it a 
noteworthy body of singers, has planned 
several interesting programs for Spring. 
The announcement of a chorus conducted 
by Mr. Klein has come to mean a full 
house. Elizabeth Wood, head of the voice 
department of Loyola College of Music, 
is training four highly-talented soloists 
for a presentation ot ‘Le Déluge’ of 
Saint-Saéns soon to be presented. The 
young singers are: Mary Tortorich, so- 
prano; Mrs. Anita Hillary de Ben, con- 
tralto; Blake Sturn, tenor; and Warren 
Galjour, baritone. The weekly recitals 
of Loyola College, open to the public, 
will be given as heretofore. At the end 
of the season, the College Symphony, 
directed by E. E. Schuytten, dean of the 
College, will be heard. 

The Mary V. Moloney Study Club 
continues to attract and interest serious 
musicians. Miss Moloney, for years an 
outstanding organist, accompanist, and 
teacher here, has recently been ap- 
pointed director of a new vocal group. 

The Tulane University Band has 
been making great strides under the 
direction of John T. Morrissy, and will 
be heard in concert during the Spring. 


louisiana 


Newly-Formed Symphony to 
Play Series of Concerts for 
Benefit of Red Cross—Com- 
munity Concerts to Present 
Hofmann as Final Event— 
Anderson and Eddy, San 
Carlo Opera and Ensembles 
to Appear 
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Shreveport 


SHREVEPORT, La., Feb. 3.—The year 
1941 saw the birth of the Shreveport 
Youth Symphony and the year 1942, 
already presenting 
the busiest musical 
calendar in the 
city’s history, has 
begun auspiciously 
enough with the 
formation of a 
Shreveport Sym- 
phony, a_ senior 
group which will 
play a series of con- 
certs for the benefit 





of the American 
o Red Cross war 
Eugene Kilinski fund. 


This organization 
is composed of players of the youth 
group augmented by more experienced 
players, under the baton of Conductor 
Eugene Kilinski, head of the string de- 
partment of the Centenary college school 
of music. M. J. Edwards is the man- 
ager. 

The new series, which is showing a 
significant trend to local participation 
in music, is providing a welcome addi- 
tion to the list of high calibre artists 
being brought to the city for special 
concerts. The Community Concert 
Association’s final concert of the season 
will be Josef Hofmann, April 9. 

White and Woods, impresarios, are 
looking forward to a sell-out house when 
they present Marian Anderson, Negro 
contralto, in the Municipal auditorium 
February 27. On April 21 they have 
scheduled a concert by Nelson Eddy, 
radio and cinema baritone. 

Arthur Cunningham, impresario, who 
brought the San Carlo Opera company 
to Shreveport last year for ‘Il Trova- 
tore’, has arranged a return engagement. 
Local music lovers will be invited to 
chose the opera they want sung, Feb. 24. 

The Shreveport Woman’s Department 
club has scheduled a March 2 concert 
by the Barrére trio composed of Georges 
Barrére, flute; Horace Britt, ’cello; and 
Jerome Rappaport. Besides its Spring 
concert, the Apollo Club, local men’s 
glee club, will present the Fisk Jubilee 
singers in March. Spring concerts by 
two local women singers’s clubs; The 
Shreveport Choral Ensemble directed by 
Mrs. Alvin Sour; and the Shreveport 
Mendelssohn Club, directed by Mrs. E. 
Weldon Jenes, are also planned to com- 
plete the city’s 1942 Spring concert 
season. WELLs BurRTON 





Pinto Works Being Published 

Octavio Pinto, composer, has written 
an Improviso for piano, and a song 
‘April’, which is being published by G. 
Schirmer. Mr. Pinto has given the song 
to Bidu Sayao for possible use upon her 
recital programs for the Spring. He is 
at present at work upon a set of fugues. 





























Edouard Caffier, wars Ada 
Conductor of the Willer, President of 


Holding 
WPA Symphony the State Federation 
of Music Clubs 


By ARLAN R,. COOLIDGE 
PROVIDENCE, R. I., Feb. 5. 


HE effects of the war effort, in- 

i creasingly apparent in this indus- 

trial and sea-coast city, have not 
yet curtailed the calendar of serious 
musical events, 

As usual the Community Concert 
Association and the Boston Symphony 
will head the list of forthcoming events. 
There will be numerous choral con- 
certs, two performances by the New 
England Opera Company, concerts by 
the WPA Symphony, a series at the 
School of Design, recitals under the 
auspices of the Rhode Island Chapter 
of the Guild of Organists, and many 
programs by local music clubs, Of 
special interest will be the gathering of 
school musicians for the New England 
Competitive Music Festival late in May. 


Orchestras to Visit 


A brilliant program is anticipated for 
the next Community Concert when Ar- 
tur Rodzinski leads the Cleveland Orch- 
estra on Feb. 10. The soloist will be 
Artur Rubinstein. On Feb. 24 Provi- 
dence will welcome the Metropolitan 
Opera bass, Salvatore Baccaloni, and 
his surrounding group of singing actors 
while the series of seven programs will 
be concluded on March 23 with the ap- 
pearance of the Monte Carlo Ballet. 
Mrs. Arthur M. Allen continues her 
successful leadership of this large 
association. 

Two more concerts by the Boston 
Symphony are scheduled for Feb. 17 
and April 7. Dr. Koussevitzky will 
direct both programs. As in the case 
of the Community Concerts, the loca- 
tion is the Metropolitan Theater. 

The Providence Public Schools will 
be hosts at the annual New England 
competitive festival, May 22, 23, when 
choruses, orchestras, bands and _ solo 
performers from schools throughout the 
area will meet in this city. Indoor 
events will center around the Hope 
High School and outdoor music in 
Brown University Stadium. Dr. Wal- 
ter H. Butterfield, director of music in 
the Schools will be chairman of ar- 
rangements. The Glee Clubs of the 
Elementary Schools will be presented in 
a festival program also scheduled for 
May. The Rhode Island Music Edu- 
cator’s Association, Elsie Bruce, presi- 
dent, is made up largely of public 
school music teachers who assist in 
these events and carry out their own 
calendar of meetings. 

Choral societies continue to be active. 
Following its mid-Winter concert, the 
Providence Festival Chorus, John B. 
Archer, director, will prepare its out- 
door program for Roger Williams 
Park, June 14. There will be an assist- 
ing vocalist and once more it is planned 
to bring the Goldman Band. 

The Oratorio Society, headed by 
William W. DeRoin, will present 
Haydn’s “The Creation’ during Febru- 
ary and Spohr’s ‘The Fall of Babylon’ 
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in April. The latter performance will 
be for Temple Emanuel. The Univers- 
ity Glee Club, with Arthur Fiedler in 
his second season as conductor, will 
sing in the Auditorium of the School 
of Design on March 27. The soloist 
has not yet been announced. The second 
and third concerts of the Catholic 
Choral Club will be given on Feb. 11 
and April 27. Rev. Leo Rowlands, 
director, will give a piano recital on the 
first of these dates and the club, with 
Eva Tancrell Meunier as soloist, will 
sing on the latter. 

The choral organizations of Brown 
University have several concerts in 
prospect. On Feb..27 the Pembroke 
College Glee Club, of which William 
Dinneen is director, will appear jointly 
with the Harvard Glee Club, Wallace 
Woodworth leading. This is scheduled 
to take place in the Auditorium of the 
School of Design. The Brown Glee 
Club, Arthur B. Hitchcock, director, 
will join with the Pembroke Glee Club 
in a program of cantatas March 26. 
Alumnae Hall, Pembroke College will 
be the location. Feb. 14 the Brown 
singers will be hosts to the Glee Club 
of Simmons College in a joint concert 
in the School of Design Auditorium 
and the annual home concert of the 
club will take place in Faunce Theater 
March 12. 

The School of Design continues its 
series of concerts featuring local music- 
ians. Alexandre Peloquin, pianist, will 
be heard Feb. 8; the Brown-Pembroke 
Orchestra, Arlan R. Coolidge, conduc- 
tor, plays Feb. 22, at which time Donald 
Bb. Cheetham, Jr., violinist, will be 
soloist; the Chopin Club will provide 
the program March 12; and St. Dun- 
stan’s Choristers will appear April 26. 
Some of these events will take place in 
the more intimate surroundings of the 
large gallery of the Museum. 

New England Opera Plans 

After replacing several members who 
have gone into service, the New Eng- 
land Opera Company, Danilo Sciotti, 
director, plans two productions in com- 
ing months: ‘Il Trovatore’ and ‘Faust’. 
Principals already selected include Ren- 
ata Flandina Ruisi and Harriet Eden, 
both Rhode Islanders, and Claudio 
Frigerio. As in past seasons local 
young voices will be selected for minor 
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Boston Symphony and Community Concert Events 
Head Spring Calendar—Cleveland Orchestra, Bac- 
caloni Singers and Ballet to Come—Schools to Be 
Host to New England Festival Competition—Sev- 
eral Choral Events in Prospect—Opera and Local 
Orchestra Concerts Scheduled 


roles. A permanent guaranty fund is 
being raised but it must be added that 
the company has been unique among 
operatic projects in that it has paid its 
way, receiving the support of large 
audiences for its offerings. 

It is anticipated that the Rhode Is- 
land Music Program of the WPA will 
maintain a busy schedule. The Sym- 
phony led by Edouard Caffier is the 
principal unit in the project and not 
only gives Sunday evening concerts 
with local soloists but also plays regu- 
larly in the schools and frequently at 
near-by camps and training stations. 
Ruth Tripp is state director. 

The Rhode Island Chapter of the 
American Guild of Organists is spon- 
soring an extensive calendar of varied 
activities under the leadership of its 
Dean, Lawrence Apgar. Recitals by 
Thomas Brierly, Mary Doglio, Annie 
Rienstra and William Dinneen are 
forecast, 

The Music Lover’s Orchestra will 
give a Spring concert under Paul L. 
Bauguss at which time a first perform- 
ance of Charles Matthias Paull’s fugue, 
‘The Argument’, will be given. Avis 
Bliven Charbonnel pianist, will be the 
assisting soloist in Beethoven’s Con- 
certo No. 3 in C Minor. Mme. Char- 
bonnel is president and founder. 

The Brown-Pembroke Orchestra, 
Arlan R. Coolidge, conductor, and 
Eugene R. Lester, student leader, will 
hold its Faunce Theater concert on 


April 9. 
New Presidents Head Clubs 


Mrs. Edward L. Singsen is the new 
president of the Chopin Club, largest 
in the state and second oldest in the 
country. In addition to the concert of 
March 12 referred to above, there will 
be the President’s Day musicale on May 
7 and the regular concerts by members. 
The Philanthropic Committee will ar- 
range concerts to be given in hospitals 
and homes for the aged and also will 
raise funds for charitable enterprises. 

The Chaminade Club, too, has a new 
president, Mrs. Raymond J. Baybutt. 
On its calendar are an American Pro- 
gram, Feb. 19; a Lenten Program 
featuring Mendelssohn’s ‘Hymn _ of 
Praise’ by a mixed quartet, April 2; and 
a President’s Day musicale with Samuel 
Sorin, pianist, as recitalist. March 5, 
two honorary members will present 
Lucy Marsh Gordon, soprano, and Ed- 
win Orlando Swain, baritone. 

The Monday Morning Musical Club, 
Mrs. Elsie Lovell Hankins, president, 
has a full list of regular programs by 
members and its many educational and 
charitable activities are being main- 
tained. The Schubert Club, now forty 
years of age, headed by Elizabeth Hope 
Higgins, continues to carry out its pro- 
gram of events of special interest to 
teachers. The MacDowell Club, which 
this season marks its fortieth annivers- 
ary, is led by one of its charter mem- 
bers, Mrs. John Sweetland. Regular 
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meetings and a special commemorative 
program are among the plans for the 
coming weeks. 

The Rhode Island Federation of 
Music Clubs, embracing a large num- 
ber of clubs, choruses and other units 
will make plans for a_ representative 
Music Week Program. Under the lead- 
ership of its president, Mrs. Ada Hold- 
ing Miller, a considerable contribution 
to military and naval stations is being 
made by the collection and allocation 
of pianos and other instruments, repro- 
ducing machines, records and_ sheet 
music. Rhode Island leads the states 
in this particular type of service. 

Pawtucket’s Civic Music Association 
will hear Josephine Antoine, coloratura 
soprano, March 3 and the Zighera 
Chamber Orchestra, April 15. New- 
port’s Association listed a recital by 
Hortense Monath, pianist, Feb. 3 and 
the Salzedo Concert Ensemble for April 
6. The Woonsocket calendar includes 
a March appearance of Gebhart and 
Sanroma, duo-pianists, 
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By ANNA R. RoBINSON 

MILWAUKEE, Feb. 5. 
N looking ahead to 1942 musical 
] events, the orchestras seem to hold 
the most prominent position ot im- 
portance. The famous Chicago Sym- 
phony, Dr. Frederick Stock conducting, 
has tour more concerts in its series ot 
ten: Feb. 16, March 16, April 16 and 20. 
The Walthier League Chorus under 
Gerald Schroth will appear at the April 

6 concert. 

On March 11 the 
fonietta will offer ‘Peter And The 
Wolf’ by Prokofieff. Negotiations are 
now being made to present a famous 
composer as guest conductor in one of 
his own compositions. 

Jerzy Bojanowski, conductor of the 
Wisconsin Symphony, will on the Feb. 
8th program present ‘Famous Music 
from the Operas’, orchestra and soloists 
combining to present excerpts from well 
known operas. The soloists will be 
Cybell Abt, soprano, and Robert Top- 
ping, tenor. On March 8 the string 
section will give a concert with Ennio 
Bolognini, ’cellist,and Bernard Stepner, 
double-bass, as soloists. The final con- 
cert will be a ‘Pan-American Night’. 
The soloist on this occasion will be 
Carola Goya, dancer. James Diego 
Innes, the assistant conductor will di- 
rect the orchestra in a number of con- 
certs in the Public High Schools and 
the orchestra will also tour several 
Wisconsin cities in the Spring. 

An event looked forward to with 
keen interest is the appearance March 
5 of the Minneapolis Symphony with 
Dimitri Mitropoulos, conducting. This 
is the fourth concert of the Civic Con- 
cert course and the first appearance of 
Mr. Mitropoulos in this city. The Mil- 
waukee Chamber Music Ensemble is 
scheduled for three more concerts, Feb. 
12, March 12 and April 12. The 
personnel is Abe Meltzer, and Hulda 
Lange, violins; Alice Rodosi, viola; 
Ronald Homuth, ’cello, and William 
Lindner, piano. Emily Silber Herwig 
is Manager. 


Milwaukee Sin- 


Young People’s Orchestra Active 


The Milwaukee Young People’s 
Orchestra, sponsored by the Civic 
Music Association and partially sup- 
ported by city funds, exists for the 
purpose of offering to young musicians 
above high school age an opportunity 
to continue their orchestral experience 
and training; it serves both as an 
avocational field for proficient amateurs 
and as a training ground for many who 
seek a professional career in symphony 
ores work. For the last eleven 
years Milton Rusch their able con- 


ductor has made a point of presenting 
American works. 
of the orchestra is a 
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dramatic program which Mr. Rusch 
will present in April at the national 
music educators session in the Audi- 
torium. 

The MacDowell Club Womans 
Orchestra, Pearl Brice, conductor, 
Winigene Kirchner, pianist, will give 
its Spring concert March 26 at the 
Layton Art Gallery. This body of 
young women now ranks as one of the 
best in the middle West. 

On Feb. 19 the Society of Musical 
Arts will present Mary Jane Corry, 
pianist; Dorothy Ann Conlon, soprano, 
and Angelyn Pacholski, mezzo soprano, 
in a recital at the Athenaeum. 

The final concert in the Arion 
Musical Club series will be Mendels- 
sohn’s ‘Elijah’ with large chorus, 
orchestra and well known soloists 
assisting. Herman A. Nott is conductor. 

Outstanding artists who will be 
heard during the remainder of the 
season are: Jascha Heifetz Feb. 14 and 
Helen Traubel, March 25, both spon- 
sored by the Arion Musical Ciub. On 
April 28 the Civic Concert Association 
will bring Vladimir Horowitz. 

The Music Educators National Con- 
ference will be held in Milwaukee from 
March 26 to April 2, inclusive. At 
the same time the 1942 biennial festival 
of Public School music will be in 
session and the following splendid pro- 
grams will be presented. On March 29 
a Vesper service will be held at the 
Auditorium where a mass chorus of 
1000 voices drawn from the different 
church choirs, directed by Gola Coffelt, 
will sing in honor of the sesquicenten- 
nial of Lowell Mason, the founder of 
Public School Music. Several of his 
Hymns will be included in the service. 
The Wisconsin Symphony will accom- 
pany the chorus and will also, under 
their director Jerzy Bojanowski, play 
a group of symphonic works. The 
speaker will be Bishop Hughes from 
Washington, D. C. 

On April 1 the conference will pre- 
sent the first performance of the 
Musicodramatic pageant ‘The Educa- 
tion of Free Men—in American Dem- 
ocracy’. The Public School Music 
Festival will give three concerts to 
demonstrate the chorus, band and 
orchestra work in different grades. 
The first on April 26 with the sixth 
grade students, 600 in the chorus, fifty 
in piano, 500 wind and 400 strings in 
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By DorotHy LAWTON 
RACINE, WIS., Feb, 5. 
HE talents of professional musi- 
cians coupled with those of the 
amateur singer and player provide am- 
bitious programs of music for Racine 
citizens the year around. 

The Racine Symphony now in its 
tenth year under the direction of Fred- 
erick Schulte, has one concert remain- 
ing on its schedule. Supplementing the 
orchestra’s program will be the guest 
artist John Weicher, violinist, who 
plays March 17. In the season’s earlier 
concerts, the orchestra presented as 
guest soloists Emanuel Feuermann, 
Yella Pessl, and Frederick Jencks. 

Where the Racine Symphony draws 
the more professional musicians of the 
city into its membership, the younger, 
less-experienced musician finds an op- 
portunity for expression in the Junior 
Civic Orchestra which Max Plavnick, 
in charge of music at William Horlick 
high school, conducts. Two major con- 
certs, including request numbers from 
interested music lovers, are on the sea- 
son’s schedule and are presented with- 
out charge under sponsorship of the 
recreation department of the city of 
Racine. 

Singing of the National Anthem or 
some other patriotic selection opens 
each program of the Woman’s Club of 
Racine this year. The club’s music de- 
partment will be responsible for the 
program May 6 when the Singing Mar- 
ines entertain the club, assisted by Miss 
Blanche Bradley, soprano. The Sing- 
ing Marines have been chosen from 
among contest winners in opera, music 
festival, and conservatory competitions 
in Chicago. Edward Stack, captain and 
baritone soloist, has been a member of 
the Chicago Civic Opera Company for 
three years. 


Brahms Club Plans Spring Concert 


The Brahms Choral Club which 
opens and closes its concerts with the 
lovely Brahms Lullaby, lost its beloved 
director, Mrs. Ellen Schlender, during 
the past year, and is this year singing 
under the direction of Clementine Malek 
of Milwaukee. With a Christmas twi- 
light musicale already to its credit, the 
Brahms group is looking forward to its 
annual Spring concert and to other pro- 
grams before Racine and out of town 
groups. Miss Malek is also director of 
another group, the American Legion 
Auxiliary chorus which will present 
programs during the coming months for 
its own members and for other organ- 
izations. 

Mrs. J. A. Jacobson directs the Wis- 
consin College Singers, a mixed choral 
group, which presented ‘The Messiah’ 
during the Christmas season and which 
will appear in a Spring program. Mid- 
western male chorus, conducted by 
Harry James, is preparing several pro- 


TU 


grams for the coming months, as is the 
Racine Ladies’ Chorus whose director 
is Mrs. Jane Squires. 

During the Summer, the American 
Legion will sponsor a music festival in 
which bands, choruses, and soloists par- 
ticipate. Indian music was featured at 
the festival last summer, in charge of 
Chief Daybreak, master of ceremonies 
at the Wisconsin Dells ceremonial. 
Winning soloists from Racine competed 
in Chicagoland music festival contests 
in August. Special recognition at the 
Racine festival was given to C. A. Gil- 
man, dean of Racine musicians, when he 
directed a massed band in the playing 
of one of his own compositions. 

National Music Week will be given 
special recognition in the elementary 
and high school music departments. Sea- 
sonal concerts are planned also by all 
school music departments. 

The largest audiences in the history 
of Summer band concerts attended pro- 
grams by the park board band during 
the past Summer. These players, under 
the direction of Frederick Schulte, will 
again entertain at free concerts during 
the coming Summer weeks. 
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By Haro_p YOUNGBERG 
LA CROSSE, WIS., Feb. 4. 
HEREAS no one can tell what 
effect the national emergency will 
have on concert-going there is still no 
indication that it will be curtailed very 
soon in La Crosse. This season seems 
to be as busy as those in the past. 

Heading the list in importance is, of 
course, the La Crosse Community Con- 
cert Series. Concerts to come include 
performances by the Coolidge String 
Quartet Feb. 20, and Marian Anderson, 
April 16. This will conclude the ninth 
year in the history of the La Crosse 
Association and there is a capacity 
membership. The president of the or- 
ganization is John Felton, local power 
utilities manager, and campaign chair- 
man is Mrs. F. A. Douglas. 

Other musical events of significance 
in La Crosse include presentation of the 
Graff Ballet by the State Teachers Col- 
lege Feb. 25. 

For the third successive year the Uni- 
versity Women’s Association has spon- 
sored a Junior Series of programs for 
school children. This year, two plays 
and a children’s opera are being given. 

Local musical organizations are off to 

(Continued on page 335) 
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By H. Ear_e JOHNSON 
NEW HAVEN, Feb. 2. 


EFT to our own devices we would 
still have music. But with a 


regular season making due pro- 
vision for the regular appearance of 
noted visitors we are assured of a well- 
rounded musical life. Take it for 
granted then, that New Haven is a cul- 
turally flourishing community; further- 
more, with all efforts concentrated on 
national defense, we are particularly 
grateful that our musical life will not 
be called upon to suffer much alteration. 
Extra effort to maintain that for which 
we fight will be made on all fronts, 
directed by a high sense of responsibility 
and fortified by a long tradition of up- 
holding that which is regarded as repre- 
senting man’s highest estate. 
When we are very young there is the 
Johnson Junior Symphony to be en- 
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joyed. The gentleman whose name is 
affixed to this jayvee organization is a 
leading clothier (no relation to your 
correspondent) and a musical amateur 
with a penchant for doing good. The 
repertory makes no concessions to any 
fancied limitation of understanding on 
the part of the children; Mozart and 
Haydn figure importantly in these morn- 
ing excursions. That which was form- 
erly a barren warehouse is now a well- 
furnished music room with stands and 
chairs worthy of a professional rehearsal 
hall. Mr. Johnson reserves the right to 
beam on all who visit his chief extra- 
curricula interest and hobby; he cheer- 
fully foots the bills and modestly accepts 
the enthusiastic praise extended by the 
youngsters and their grateful elders. 
For those who do not make music, 
but like to listen, there are Symphony 
Concerts for Young People, conducted 
by Harry Berman. Three annual events 
on Saturday afternoons are attended by 
2000 children of ’teen age in the digni- 
fied confines of Woolsey Hall; members 
of the New Haven Symphony furnish 
the music. This year the Series for 


Young People convened on Jan. 17; 
remaining concerts take place on Feb. 
14, and March 14; the subjects are ‘A 
Symphony Rehearsal’, ‘Bach-Beethoven- 
Brahms’, and ‘Contrast in Music’, on each 
program the chorus of a neighboring 
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high school appears, works by Bee- 
thoven, Smetana, and Sullivan providing 
the repertory. 

The Business and Professional Men’s 
Orchestra is continuing for a second 
year. Following a period of organiza- 
tion and warming up of instruments laid 
away, lo, these many years, the mem- 
bers are finding themselves attuned to 
the works of leading composers. A 
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and Associate Con- 
ductor 


concert in February’ will present 
Haydn’s ‘Surprise’ Symphony, Mendels- 
sohn’s ‘Hebrides’ Overture, the double 
Concerto by Bach, and miscellaneous 
numbers. Mr. Berman is leader of this 
orchestra, and while it is not intended 
that this article shall be a paean of 
praise for him, it may well be so inter- 
preted, for his energy, popularity, and 
genuine talent leads him into the fore- 
front of three major local organizations. 
He is an educator in the best sense of 
the word, and an inspirer of youth. 


A Unique Contribution 


The New Haven Carol Society is no 
intermittently functioning unit, but a 
full-year group with an international 
reputation. The Society has now 
achieved an enviable record of eighteen 
seasons, a shelf of seventeen annual 
publications containing 150 carols and 
a large corresponding membership in 
many lands. Two concerts sung before 
Christmas in Battell Chapel introduce 
the new carols and revive many of the 
old ones; for the first time Luther Noss 
harmonized the eighteen melodies for 
1941, succeeding David Stanley Smith 
whose record stands at 130; Richard 
Donovan served one year. 

So smoothly does the well-integrated 
musical life of New Haven run that it 
is easy to overlook the fact that much 
has happened in connection with the 
Yale University School of Music. The 
appointment of Bruce Simonds as Dean 
of the School of Music furnished the 
most important single personal item of 
the year’s news. Succeeding David 
Stanley Smith, who remains on the 
faculty, and Richard Donovan, who ac- 
complished many reforms during a 
single year as Acting-Dean, the School 
of Music has already made numerous 
changes of policy and planning. 

The nucleus of our musical life is the 
New Haven Symphony founded in 1894 
by Horatio Parker. Eight concerts 
are given in the Monday evening series 
with David Stanley Smith, Hugo Hort- 
schak and Richard Donovan as con- 
ductors, Mr. Berman heading the youth 
movement. Sponsored by the Uni- 
versity, though influenced in increasing 
measure by a board of directors selected 
from New Haven’s musical public, the 
orchestra of eighty-four players goes on 
its seasonal way with little change. The 
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Symphony to Present Soloists New to New Haven in 
Remainder of Season—Johnson Junior Symphony 
and Concerts for Young People Well Attended— 


School of Music at Yale Makes Numerous Changes 
in Policy and Planning—Faculty Concerts Now 
Include Outside Artists—Woolsey Series to Present 
Boston and Philadelphia Orchestras 


current series has presented an excep- 
tionally fine group of soloists, all of them 
new to New Haven and representing 
progressive thinking on the part of the 
directors; we shall hear Shura Cher- 
kassky, Guiomar Novaes, the Yale Glee 
Club, and Ruth Posselt before May 12. 
Attendance is good, numbering about 
2000 persons at each concert. 

A welcome increase in activity in the 
field of the intimate concert has taken 
place under the auspices of the School 
of Music. The Faculty concerts now 
include outside artists such as the Trapp 
Family Choir, Bush and Serkin, and 
the Budapest String Quartet; concluding 
on Feb. 24, the resident artists including 
Messrs. Hindemith, Simonds, Hague, 
Kirkpatrick, Liepman, and the Uni- 
versity orchestra will participate. 

Klaus Liepman, a talented musician 
formerly resident in Berlin, is appointed 
by the University to develop the amateur 
interests on the campus. His success 
has been most gratifying since a Uni- 
versity orchestra is at last established. 

Our major concert series, known as 
the Woolsey, continues to enjoy ca- 
pacity business by its presentation of 
established favorites. Novelties and new 
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faces are few and far between. The 
Philadelphia and Boston Orchestras, 
and Jascha Heifetz remain for the cur- 
rent season, appearing on Feb. 3, 17, 
and March 11. 

A report on opera must necessarily 
come at the end, for we are a remote 
outpost, visited in our affliction only 
occasionally by a collection of singers 
who are often competent enough; the 
lack is in the accompanying production 
and direction which seldom rises above 
the most commonplace routine. 
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Perform Verdi ‘Requiem’ 
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Choir Active 
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ITHACA, N. Y., Feb. 5. 

‘THE rapid growth of the department 
of music at Cornell under the chair- 
manship of Paul J. Weaver has brought 
with it a need for permanent establish- 
ment of recognized, universally known 


figures to uphold the enterprising 
program so boldly and _ successfully 
launched. 


Egon Petri, who came to Cornell 
for the season of 1940-41 as visiting 
lecturer in music, has been given perma- 
nent status on the faculty as pianist in 
residence with the academic rank of full 
professor. Surrounded by his group of 
artist pupils, some of whom are Uni- 
versity students, others who have estab- 
lished residence in Ithaca to study with 
him and still others who commute dis- 
tances as great as 200 miles for regular 
lessons, Mr. Petri’s local schedule of 
work is so adjusted as to permit his 
concertizing. This season’s tour in- 
cludes many performances with orches- 
tras in the Southeast, in New England, 
the Middle West, in New Orleans, and 
also in the far Northwest with engage- 
ments in Seattle and Vancouver. 

The appointment of Roy Harris as 
composer in residence with academic 
status of professor in the University 
was made possible by a gift from the 
Carnegie Corporation of New York. 
His wife, Johana Harris, has been ap- 
pointed instructor in piano and Reuel 
Lahmer, who has worked with the 
Harrises for several years, has been 
made instructor in music theory. The 
institution has now a thoroughly in- 
tegrated course leading from the initial 
steps in music theory to post-doctorate 
work in original composition. 

Last Fall, Dr. Otto Kinkeldey, pro- 
fessor of musicology, was given an 
assistant in the person of Dick Lewis. 


Ingalls Heads Symphony 


Ronald Ingalls who had his training 
at Yale University, has been appointed 
director of the Cornell University Sym- 
phony since the retirement of George 
L. Coleman last June. During his six 
years of assistant professorship at 
Cornell, Mr. Ingalls has organized and 
developed a String Sinfonietta which 
has specialized in the performance of 
early chamber music and works by 
living composers, and has also fostered 
a number of instrumental chamber 
music groups made up of students and 
members of the University faculty. 

Mr. Wendell Margrave, who is on 
leave of absence from Southern Illinois 
Normal University, has been appointed 
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assistant to Mr. Ingalls and has the 
directorship of the ‘Ten-Square’ R.O. 
T.C. Band. This fall Mr. Margrave 
organized and now directs a new sym- 
phonic band on the campus; several 
wood-wind and brass chamber music 
ensembles also are coached by him. 

Eric Dudley, A.R.A.M. London, 
England, musical director of the Uni- 
versity Glee Club, recently returned 
from an extended tour with the club, 
the next performance of which was to 
be on Feb. 6 in Bailey Hall. On April 
14 the Spring Concert of the combined 
men’s and women’s glee clubs will be 
held in Bailey Hall under the direction 
of Mr. and Mrs. Dudley. 

Concerts in the Bailey Hall Series 
at the University have included thus 
far, those by Gladys Swarthout, the 
National Symphony under Hans Kindler 
with Egon Petri as soloist, and Artur 
Rubinstein. Anticipated engagements 
of the Indianapolis Symphony and of 
Nathan Milstein are also in this series. 

Much chamber music by local and 
visiting groups is heard on the Willard 
Straight Sunday Afternoon Series. 

In Sage Chapel, Mr. Richard Gore 
has presented several in a series of 
excellently arranged and _ projected 
Historical Organ Recitals. 

Outstanding in the programs planned 
for the future at Ithaca College is a 
performance on March 28 of the ‘Man- 
zoni’ Requiem of Verdi under the di- 
rection of Dr. Victor L. F. Rebmann 
who heads the music division of the 
college. Soloists are Margaret Daum, 
soprano; Florence A. Wilcox, con- 
tralto; Wilma Moyer, tenor, and Luke 
Matz, bass. Concerts by the college 
orchestra under the baton of Pierre 
Henrotte and band concerts under the 
direction of Walter Beeler are also 
planned. These organizations as well 
as the college choir which is directed 
by Bert Rodgers Lyon have already 
give several concerts. 


ALBANY TO ATTEND 
CIVIC MUSIC EVENTS 








Cleveland Orchestra and Brailowsky to 
Complete Series—Club Groups 
Sponsor Concerts 

ALBANY, N. Y., Feb. 1—The Cleve- 
land Orchestra, Dr. Artur Rodzinski 
will make two appearances in the Al- 
bany Area on Feb. 2 at Skidmore Col- 
lege, Saratoga Springs, N. Y., and in 
Albany on Feb. 4 with the Albany Civic 
Music association. Alexander Brailow- 
sky will be the final offering of the 
Albany Civic Music Association. 

The Troy Chromatic club will sponsor 
concerts by Josef Hofmann and Richard 
Crooks while Schenectady will present 
Lotte Lehman, Paul Robeson and Jo- 
sephine Antoine on the concert course 
of Union College. The Ballet Russe de 
Monte Carlo will be presented in Schen- 
ectady by the local Civic Music Associa- 
tion during the month of January. 

The Albany Mendelssohn club, foun- 
ded by the late Dr. Frank Sill Rogers 
will inaugurate a new system of guest 
conductors during the present season. 
Dr. Reinald Werrenrath, who has a 
weekly vocal class in Albany during the 
season, was the first conductor and di- 
rected the male group of eighty voices 
in the first concert on Dec. 9. For the 
second concert, March 4, the conductor 
will be F. Laurence Slater, choirmaster 
of Christ Episcopal church and the 
Bach choir of Utica, N. Y. For the 
concert of May 3, the guest conductor 
will be Dr. Frank Kasschau, director of 
the Orpheus Clubs of Newark and 
Ridgewood, N. J. 

Epcar S. VAN OLINDER 





Alfred Boyce, 
Conductor of 
the Brooklyn 
Apollo Club 


Herbert Stavely 
Sammond, Who 
Leads the Brooklyn 
Morning Chorale 


Brooklyn 


Symphony, Grand Opera, 
Recital and Choral Pro- 
grams Bring Steady Flow 
of Musical Events — Bos- 
ton Symphony Has Three 
Appearances Remaining 
on Schedule—Many Reci- 
talists to Be Heard 


BrooKLyn, N. Y., Feb. 5.—A season 
of steady musical activity has brought 
borough audiences innumerable offerings 
including symphony, grand opera, re- 
citals and choral programs. Patronage 
has been uniformily gratifying and 
artistic values of the highest. 

Three remaining concerts of the 
Boston Symphony’s annual five under 
Institute auspices are scheduled for Feb. 
12, March 13, April 3. Other events 
on the Institute calendar list: joint re- 
cital by Jan Kiepura and Ann Brown, 
Feb. 11; Lehman Engel Singers, Feb. 
15; ‘Hansel and Gretel’ matinee, Feb. 
21, by graduate singers of the Mannes 
Institute, Carl Bamberger conducting ; 
Brailowsky recital, Feb. 25; Robert 
Casadesus, March 4; Marian Anderson, 
March 11; Philharmonic Young Peoples 
chamber music matinee, March 14; 
Stuyvesant String Quartet, March 22; 
Mischa Elman, March 25; Brooklyn 
Chamber Music Society, Carl Tollefsen, 
co-director, March 27. The remaining 
Brooklyn Symphony dates are Feb. 18 
and March 18. All of these events are 
at the Brooklyn Academy of Music, also 
the following miscellaneous schedule. 

Brooklyn Apollo Club private con- 
certs, Feb. 17 and April 28, Alfred Boyce 
conducting; Philharmonic Choir, Paul 
Thayer, conductor, March 25; Paul 
Robeson, in recital for benefit of the 
Russian War Relief, Inc., March 29; 
St. Paul’s Choristers, May 1; Sperry 
Choral, May 8; The Chaminade, Amelia 
Grey-Clarke, conductor, May 17; Morn- 
ing Choral, Herbert Stavely Sammond, 
conductor, May 21. 

Popular price grand opera under 
Alfredo Salmaggi’s artistic direction 
continues on a permanent Saturday 
night schedule. Fetrx Deyo 


Syracuse 


(Continued from page 288) 
apolis Symphony; Karin Branzell and 
Lauritz Melchior, March 18, and Glenn 
Darwin, April 15. In its thirtieth sea- 
son, the Syracuse University Chorus an- 
nounces the annual spring festival con- 
cert to be given on April 30. It will 





bring the return as soloist with the 


New York 


chorus of John Brownlee, bariton 

On Feb. 17, the alumnae of S.A.| 
will give their annual concert and on 
April 19 the active chapter will present 
its outstanding soloists. President of th« 
active chapter is Elizabeth Delaney and 
Mrs. Edward Jones is president of the 
Alumnae Group. The Museum of Fine 
Arts will launch candlelight programs 
at 5:30 p.m. with miscellaneous musical 
programs on Feb. 22, March 22 and 
April 26. On March 19, Carl Parrich 
will give a clavichord recital in the Max- 
well Auditorium under the auspices of 
the Sigma Alpha Iota, alumnae group. 
The proceeds of this concert will go to 
the Women’s Building Fund on the cam- 
pus of Syracuse University. 

Other prominent musical groups in the 
city include, the Syracuse Singers under 
Jacob Kwalwasser, head of the depart- 
ment of Public School Music; the Uni- 
versity Chapel Choir of MHendrick’s 
Chapel directed by Earl Douglas of the 
Fine Arts faculty; the University Men’s 
Glee Club under John T. Clough; the 
University Women’s Glee Club under 
Dorothy Hubbard of the voice depart- 
ment; the Alumnae Chorus directed by 
L. Disseroth; Max Grah’s choral group, 
the Liederkranz, and the well-known A 
Cappella Choir of the First Baptist 
Church of Syracuse, known as _ the 
Mizpah Choral Group, is very busy as a 
musical unit of note. John T. Clough is 
its able leader. 


Ultica 
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when nationally known artists will be 
selected for the Community Concerts 
series. Other sessions are scheduled for 
March 17 and April 8 with the annual 
meeting for the election of officers at 
the Yahnundasis Golf Club May 13. 

B Sharp also is sponsoring a series 
of student recitals each month until May 
when the students will conduct their 
annual meeting under the program 
chairmanship of Mary Elizabeth Conrad. 
Ruth Auert is president of the student 
division. 

Elysee Davis is president of Etude 
Club this year. Programs for the year 
were planned by Mary Nightingale, 
chairman, assisted by Pearle Nathan, 
co-chairman. 

Extension concerts for shut-ins are a 
feature of the club’s work. This year 
they were planned by Dorise Thorne 
assisted by Margaret Welpe. Programs 
were given at the Crippled Children’s 
Home and the House of the Good 
Shepherd. Spring concerts will be 
given at the Old Ladies Home and the 
Home for Aged Men and Couples. 

The club plans exchange programs 
with B Sharp March 17 and April 8. 
They will present a May 6 recital as a 
National Music Week program with 
Martha Williams as hostess. Grace 
Cardamone is making arrangements for 
the annual dinner meeting May 20. 








Mader Is Soloist at Astor 

Helen Mader, mezzo-soprano, was 
the soloist at the annual gathering of 
the Southern Travelers Association at 
the Belvedere Roof of the Hotel Astor 
on Jan. 17. Miss Mader was acconi- 
panied by Charlotte Ober in ‘Invictus’. 
Miss Mader is the soloist at the Church 
of the Radiant Life, now held atop the 
Ziegfeld Theater Roof. 

















Hartford 


By Cart E. LINpstRoM 
HARTFORD, CONN., Feb. 5. 


LREADY wartime conditions are 
A making themselves felt in musical 

Hartford, mainly through a 
marked falling off in audiences. The 
principal effect has been to cancel plans 
for a second Metropolitan opera here. 
The grapevine telegraph reports that 
‘Daughter of the Regiment’ had been 
under consideration. 

‘Don Giovanni’ in December was a 
resounding artistic success but attend- 
ance left something to be desired and 
in view of this experience, Bushnell 
Memorial did not feel justified in haz- 
arding another undertaking. Since 
Pearl Harbor even the most gala func- 
tions have been marked by a tendency 
to get away from ermine and white ties. 

The Hartford Oratorio Society, 
whose audience for the ‘Messiah’ in 
December set a new low, has not yet 
made a choice for the Spring concert. 
There is strong sentiment in favor of 
the concert version of ‘Samson and 


Delilah’. Lawrence A. Howard is the 
new president. Harold Berkley is con- 
ductor. 


Although deprived of the Metropoli- 
tan, opera here will be eked out by a 


Bridgeport 


Heavy Musical Schedule In- 
cludes Numerous Artist 
Recitals and Appearances 
by Local Musicians — 
WPA Symphony Gives 
Popular Concerts—Music 
Clubs Busy 


By Eruer K. Lacey 
BRIDGEPORT, CONN., Feb. 4. 
LTHOUGH Bridgeport is working 
topspeed industrially, with heavy 
war material production responsibilities, 
a survey of musical activities reveals an 
amazing number of programs scheduled 
for this season. 

The Wednesday Afternoon Music 
Club in its forty-third season, presents 
Vronsky and Babin, duo-pianists, Feb. 
19; and Robert Weede, baritone, March 
5. These concerts will be held in the 
new Klein Memorial Auditorium, which 
was opened last season. Visiting artists 
have been more enthusiastic about the 
acoustics and beauty of this building. 

The Wednesday Afternoon Musical 
Club also affords an opportunity for the 
community to hear local artists, and 
arranged four additional concerts. Re- 
maining are ‘A Musical Quizz’, Feb. 11, 
in the Stratfield Hotel Ballroom, and a 
Lenten Musical in the First Baptist 
Church. The Club also presented the 
Bridgeport Symphony with Grace Cas- 
tagnetta, pianist, in a benefit concert for 
the American Red Cross War Fund. 

The Bridgeport WPA Symphony, 
directed by Frank Foti, is noted for its 
varied and unusual programs. With its 
fifteenth season now in full swing, the 
Symphony offers six symphony con- 
certs, with assisting artists, and six pop 
concerts. Remaining soloists this year 
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Marked Falling Off in At- 
tendance Noted Due to 
War Conditions — Music 
School Plans Two Cham- 
ber Opera Performances 
—New Recital Series In- 
troduced — Visiting Orch- 
estras Still to Be Heard 


novel venture on the part of the Hart- 
ford School of Music. Paul Vellucci, 
director, has announced two chamber 
operas for Feb. 19, 20 and 21 at Avery 
Memorial. Ernst Toch’s ‘Princess on 
the Pea’, which Mr. Vellucci conducted 
in its American premiere in 1936, and 
Pergolesi’s ‘La Serva Padrona’, which 
had its first performance in English 
under Mr. Vellucci’s baton in 1937, are 
the two works which the Hartford 
School will produce. “The Princess on 
the Pea’ will be receiving its third 
American performance, the second havy- 
ing been by the Cleveland Institute of 
Music in 1940. 

Public performances will be unique 
for groups of this type, since two dress 
rehearsals and a performance for men 
in uniform will precede. the opening 





Mrs. Norma Weber 
Kluttig, President of 
the Wednesday 
Afternoon Musical 


Club 


Frank Foti, Bridge- 
port Symphony Con- 
ductor 


violinist, 
pianist, 


are: James De La Fuente, 
Feb. 18; and Harold Dart, 
March 18. 

The City of Bridgeport sponsors a 
series of Fund presentations at the 
Klein Memorial Auditorium, plays and 
additional musical attractions. The Lit- 
tlefield Ballet will come Feb. 8, and 
Dennis Morgan, tenor, March 29. 

The Manufacturer’s Chorus of sixty 
voices, directed by Stanley N. Beans, 
will give an annual Spring concert in 
April, and will participate in a joint 
concert on May 17, in New York City, 
with the Atlantic Division of the Asso- 
ciated Glee Clubs of America. 

Other musical organizations which 
are scheduling musical events, and add- 
ing greatly to the colorful musical sea- 
son in Bridgeport are: The Musical Re- 
search Club, Dr. Harold Connelly, 
president; The Music Study Club, Mrs. 
Delmar S. Markle, president; The 
Neumes Club, Mrs. George Hudson, 
president; the Balalaika Orchestra, 
Luke Bakoota, director; The Wheeler 
and Wilson Band; The Bach Club, 
Susan Breul French, director, the Swed- 
ish Singing Societies; the Hungarian 
Singing Societies; the Junior Musical 
Clubs affiliated with the Wednesday 
Afternoon Musical Club, and many 
Junior School groups under the super- 
vision of Catherine Russell, supervisor 
of music in the Bridgeport Public 
Schools. 


land 





John Haley 
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Harold Berkley, Con- 
ductor of the Ora- 
torio Society 





night. First-nighters will be charged 
double tariff to offset the cost of the 


free showing for service men. 

Marion Jones Farquhar has given 
both works spirited, modern English 
translations which, coupled with the 
highly stylized nature of the action and 
singing, make the operas ideal for stu 
dent production. 

In the Hartford presentation of ‘La 
Serva Padrona’, the opera will be in- 
troduced by a typical Neapolitan call 
and will attempt duplication of its first 
performance, in August, 1733, in the 
music room of Prince Stigliano’s pal- 
ace. Accompanying instruments, includ- 
ing the cembalo at which Mr. Vellucci 
will conduct, will also duplicate as near- 
ly as possible those called for originally. 


Local Ballet School to Assist 


A local ballet school will supply stu- 
dent talent for the ballets which aug- 
ments both operas. The Hartford 
School of Music faculty will enter the 
production only as far as the orchestra 
goes, and that will contain some stu- 
dents. The School’s Cantata Society 
will form the chorus and solo parts have 
been awarded through competition 
among what Mr. Vellucci feels is an 
exceptional group of advanced vocal 
students studying with Ivan Velikanoff, 
head of the School’s vocal department. 

Vladimir Horowitz will appear in the 


Bushnell Sunday Afternoon Concert 
Series on Feb. 8, Helen Traubel on 
March 1 and Salvatore Baccaloni on 


March 15. 

On Feb. 10 Mary Michna of the 
faculty of the Julius Hartt School will 
play the sixth in her series of eight 
recitals comprising all of the piano 
sonatas of Beethoven. Her other re- 
citals will be given on Feb. 26 and 
March 11. 

Alwin Nicolais and the Wadsworth 
Atheneum have this season inaugurated 
a new series of eight events comprising 
music and the dance, four of which have 
already been presented at Avery Mem- 
orial. Those that remain are: a film 
performance, Feb. 22; Anna Sokolow 
and her group of dancers, March 25; 
Francisca Boas in a lecture and con- 
cert of percussion music, April 26; and 
a dance recital May 10. 

In the Bushnell Symphonic Series 
there remains to be heard the Cleve- 
Orchestra on Feb. 12 and the 


Philadelphia Orchestra, April 22. 
Other recitals scheduled at the Hartt 
Musical Foundation are Margaret Scaf- 





Charles F. T. Seaverns, President of the 
Horace Bushnell Memorial Corporation 


arello, violinist, of the faculty on Feb. 
19; a lecture by Frederick Jacobi on 
March 2; Cynthia Wright Eddy, ’cel- 
list, on March 19 and the Hartt Quar- 
tet, April 7. 

On March 17 the Gordon String 
Quartet will play a concert under the 
sponsorship of the Musical Club of 
Hartford. Other concerts scheduled in- 
clude Golda Shour, violinist, and Ivan 
Velikanoff, tenor, both of the Hartford 
School of Music, at Avery on March 
18; Prep School Glee Clubs at Bushnell 
April 18; and the A. G. O. Choir Festi- 
val at Bushnell, April 19. 





Dalies Frantz Gives Recital in Denver 

Denver, Feb. 5.—Dalies Frantz was 
enthusiastically received when he ap- 
peared in a piano recital under Ober- 
felder Slack management on Jan. 5. The 
young artist made a distinct impression. 
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NEW YORK: 
“Abundant evidence of inborn mu- 
sicianship, artistic feeling and in- 
telligence." 


WASHINGTON: 
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San H rancisco 


(Continued from page 286) 


edly be heard again either in the Civic 
Auditorium or in the Opera House be- 
fore the season ends. It is also reason- 
able to expect its participation in next 
Summer’s Stern Grove concerts. 

This year’s major project is a concert 
version of ‘Boris Godunoff’ in the Civic 
Auditorium, March 11. As usual, Hans 
Leschke is in charge of the advance 
choral preparation although the per- 
formance will be conducted by Pierre 
Monteux and will have the cooperation 
of the San Francisco Symphony. 

Also active is a group of young sing- 
ers led by Waldemar Jacobsen which is 
planning an all-American program with 
John Charles Thomas as soloist to take 
place while this magazine is on the 
press. It will be its most important 
effort to date, and so deserves mention 
at this time. The group is known as 
the Oratorio Society of San Francisco 
—its energies have mainly been ex- 
pended on music other than oratorios. 


San Carlo to Return 


Whether or not the San Carlo Opera 
Company would pay its annual visit un- 
der the management of Tom Girton has 
been a moot question for some weeks. 
At time of writing, the chances are it 
will open March 9 for a fortnight’s en- 
gagement in the Opera House, Carlo 
Peroni conducting. But the company’s 
repertoire will not include ‘Madam 
Butterfly’. 

Although the managerial list for resi- 
dent artists includes Alice Seckels who 
has in recent seasons specialized in lec- 
tures and bookings rather than concerts, 
and Curran D. Swint, neither has so far 
announced musical events for the com- 
ing months. The chances are there will 
be fewer debut recitals this season. 

Stimulating and provocative are the 
Composers’ Forum sessions conducted 
by Ashley Pettis in the Museum of Art. 
Composers face the audience for a 
barrage of questions at the conclusion 
of the program, devoted to their works. 
Each session is recorded, and the rec- 
ords are available to schools and re- 
sponsible groups interested in the study 
of modern music. Future dates have 
not been determined. 


Summer music is concentrated in the 
Sigmund Stern Grove—a_ beautiful 
wooded amphitheater well protected by 
trees and hills from the ocean fogs. 
The Sigmund Stern Grove Festival 
Committee presents Sunday afternoon 
programs free to the public. Artists 
are paid through private subscription 
funds. Head of the committee is Mrs. 
Sigmund Stern who gave the Grove to 
the City of San Francisco some years 
ago as a memorial to her husband. The 
San Francisco Recreation Commission, 
of which Mrs. Stern is a member, 
shares in the sponsorship of the Summer 
musicales which offer a varied list of 
attractions ranging from soloists to 
ballet and symphony. More resident 
artists than touring ones are engaged 
for the Grove series. 


The Recreation Commission does a 
great deal of constructive cultural work 
through its many centers where music, 
dancing, and other artistic activities are 
taught. There is a Junior Civic Sym- 
phony directed by Henry Woempner 
which is oven to any and all applicants 
capable of playing a part. Choral 


groups are also open to youthful singers 
under the Committee auspices. Annual 
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Otto Rothschild 


Among the Many Friends Bidding Farewell to John Barbirolli, Conductor of the 

New York Philharmonic-Symphony, at Los Angeles Union Station, Were Italo 

Montemezzi (Left) and Richard Hageman (Right). Mr. Barbirolli Was Enroute 
to New York via Vancouver, Seattle and Cincinnati 


performances by these civic community 
groups are staged, sometimes in the 
Opera House and at other times in 
Stern Grove. 

Seckels Heads USO Efforts 


New wartime demands for entertain- 
ment of enlisted men in the new U.S.O. 
headquarters finds Alice Seckels as gen- 
eral chairman. Miss Seckels, the city’s 
leading woman impresario for many 
years, began her professional career 
during the last war giving concerts for 
the Red Cross. Her impresario ac- 
tivities are now devoted mainly to lec- 
turers, but she continues to meet all 
demands made upon her for musical 
artists and for the management of debut 
recitals. Her new work will be that 
of general coordinator of the many types 
of entertainment enlisted men may de- 
mand—music, drama, vaudeville and mo- 
tion pictures. Head of the drama com- 
mittee under her is no less a personage 
than the Broadway star, Ina Claire. 

The Pacific Musical Society, with 
Mrs. Francis H. Redewill as president, 
continues to function, alternating mem- 
bership teas in private homes with 
downtown concerts for members and 
guests. Evening programs, held in the 
Community Playhouse, have been ad- 
vanced to 8 P.M. instead of 8:30, for 
the duration. The Society’s Junior 
Auxiliary, one of its most important 
sections, meets on Saturday afternoons 
in the Western Women’s Club. 

Its friendly rival is the San Francisco 
Musical Club which meets the first and 
third Thursday mornings in the Com- 
munity Playhouse. Under the presi- 
dency of Mrs. Roy Tremoureux, the 
Club offers its members such miscel- 
laneous activities as are provided by 
string ensemble, choral, dance, drama, 
music study group, and defense program 
sections in addition to the regular fort- 
nightly programs. 

The Loring Club, the city’s oldest 
male chorus, began the new vear with 
a new conductor, Eugene Fulton. This 
group of singing business men enter- 
tains its friends and associate members 
with several programs each season, em- 
ploying a guest artist for each. 


School Activities Varied 


Public school music is of high stand- 
ard since Charles M. Dennis became 
director in that field some years ago. 
Many of the schools have choral and 


instrumental groups fully on a par with 
some of the self-considered “profes- 
sional” groups. In many cases the 
student organizations are superior. 

Private schools are music-minded too. 
As for schools of music, or conserva- 
tories, they are conspicuous by their 
scarcity. The San Francisco Conserva- 
tory of Music is the oldest and most 
representative. Directed by Ada Clem- 
ent and Lillian Hodgehead for the 
past twenty-five years, it has now em- 
barked upon an expansion program un- 
der Ashley Pettis, the newly elected 
dean. The national emergency knocked 
its building plans out of existence for 
the duration, but the present housing 
manages to take care of close of 500 
registered students. 

Operating on a smaller plan are the 
Music and Arts Institute promoted and 
directed by Ross McKee, and_ the 
Academy of Arts (with accent on the 
dance) headed by Lazar Galpern. 


Ballet School at Work 


The San Francisco Opera Ballet 
School functions in a dual capacity, 
both as a training school and as a 
professional production group. Its pro- 
fessional contingent, directed by Wil- 
lem Christensen, is an integral part of 
the San Francisco Opera Company, and 
also a concert attraction which has 
toured as far east as Chicago. 

Although several attempts have been 
made to establish an opera school, and 
although Armando Agnini has conducted 
opera classes in many places and under 
various auspices, nothing permanent has 
evolved. 

Earlier announcements of opera-in- 
English projects and opera by San 
Franciscans have faded into the back- 
ground except for that of one perform- 
ance announced by Walter Herbert who 
will give a postponed production of 
Rossini’s ‘Bruschino’ in English in mid- 
February with a local cast. 

Light opera comes from Los Angeles 
each May, even as their grand opera 
arrives from San _ Francisco’ each 
November. Edward Lester of the Los 
Angeles Civic Opera Company has re- 
cently organized a San Francisco Civic 
Opera Association to sponsor the annual 
San Francisco season of his company. 

Another light opera venture got un- 
der way at the Tivoli but closed soon 
after the first blackout. A _ third, an- 
nounced but not sufficiently subsidized, 





fell by the wayside before it ever 
reached the boards. 

The foregoing account pretends only 
to hit the high spots of San Francisco’s 
musical life. A vast amount of good 
music is being made nightly in private 
homes. Dozens of organizations have 
music as their motivating force, among 
them the Musicians Club and _ the 
Women Musicians’ Club, the American 
Guild of Organists, Music Teachers’ 
Association, Mu Phi Epsilon Alumnae 
Club and Phi Beta. 

Rumors of an attempt to revive Pro 
Musica here have so far come to nought. 
An effort to revive and professionalize 
the California Composers’ Society with 
Reah Sadowsky as president, appears to 
be bearing fruit. 

Just what will come to pass within 
the next few months is beyond our 
powers to foretell. But this is the 
schedule as it appears at press time. 


fos Angeles 
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ers has brought him the support of the 
Los Angeles Friends of Music headed 
by Mrs. Julius Kahn. 

The Ellis Male Chorus and _ the 
Women’s Lyric Club are singing under 
the able direction of Benjamin Edwards 
and with Mrs. Hennion Robinson, ac- 
companist. The Business Men’s Glee 
Club is led by Harry Clifford Lott and 
Dorothy Robinson is the accompanist 
this year. Dates of their Spring con- 
certs have not been announced but re- 
hearsals are going forward. 

The presence of famous composers; 
Schoenberg, Stravinsky, Ernst Toch, 
Louis Gruenberg, Richard Hageman, 
Alexandre Tansman, Castelnuovo- 
Tedesco, Miklos Rosza, Erich Korngold, 
Joseph Achron, Charles Wakefield Cad- 
man, Arthur Bergh, Albert Hay Malotte, 
Jerome Kern, Elinor Remick Warren 
and others less noted, gives our organ- 
izations unusual opportunity for per- 
formance of new works and active 
participation in contemporary music 
production. 

Many of our working musicians get 
together on Sundays, when the studios 
are not recording, for the reading of 
new works for the composers themselves 
and small invited audiences. Perhaps 
in this lies Southern California’s most 
unique quality. There are also two full 
symphony orchestras of these musicians 
meeting in local high school auditoriums 
for their own pleasure in playing under 
invited conductors the music of these 
composers and others brought to their 
attention. 

The sensitive artist feels isolated in 
the film-studio because of the limited 
repertoire. He exercises his interpre- 
tative skill on off days. The composers 
are delighted. Sometimes they bring in 
scouts for the three recording companies 
stationed here ; Columbia, R.C.A. Victor 
and the co-operative company, “Co-Art” 
which records in Beverly Hills under the 
direction of film-musician Arthur Lange. 








Isabel Westcott Sings in New Haven 

Isabel Westcott, contralto, was guest 
artist at the annual Robert Burns concert 
on Jan. 24 at the New Haven Women’s 
Club. Miss Westcott sang ‘The Auld 
Fisher’ by Mackintosh, ‘Loch-Lomond’ 
by Kreisler, ‘March of the Cameron 
Men’ by Campbell, and ‘O, Whistle, and 
I’ll Come to You, My Lad’, by Grant- 
Schaeffer. Miss Westcott was guest art- 
ist on Jan. 14 in Ansonia, Conn., at the 
D.A.R. meeting, and also gave a pro- 
gram of Scotch songs for an NBC tele- 
vision broadcast recently. 
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By ADELYN FLEMING 


OAKLAND, CALIF., Feb. 5. 
ITH ‘Thunder Over the Pacific’ 
W and attendant possible blackouts, 
remaining concerts of the cur- 
rent season ior the Oakland area may 
have adjustments from evening to day- 
time, and while many agencies are 
announcing only tentative dates, there 
seems to be no great curtailment in 
prospect. The University of California 
and the Public School system are 
advocating streamline changes in cur- 
riculum which may eliminate some con- 
certs or give them during daylight 
hours and the Oakland Symphony an- 
nounces Sunday afternoon dates but 
many organizations are keeping to 
original schedules. Some clubs which 
have previously promoted active music 
programs are transferring their major 
attention to defense work with the 
promise that music is only temporarily 
sidetracked but this will be offset by 
the great number of benefit concerts 
which are in the offing. Young home 
artist debuts will not slacken, so it ap- 
pears the season may live up to its 
usual standard in spite of some handi- 
caps. 

Chief in the managerial field for 
visiting artists is the Oakland Forum, 
founded in 1924 by Annie Florence 
Brown. It continues 
its musical program 
along with an excel- 
lent lecture and 
drama course. Dr. 
Daniel Crosby is 
chairman of music 
with Mrs. Dexter 
Richards and Mar- 
jory Wiley active 
coworkers. The Ar- 
tist Series, which al- 
Ways opens in No- 
vember when the 





Daniel Crosby, 


Music Chairman of O t ; 
the Oakland Forum PCt4 Stars are in 
this environs for 


the San Francisco Opera season, will 
continue on Feb. 10 with a concert by 
the Trapp Family Singers; then comes 


Carmalita Maracci Dancers, March 
10; Dorothy Maynor, April 10; and 
Cornelia Otis Skinner at a_ to-be- 
announced date. These concerts are in 
Oakland Auditorium Theatre and a 
second series at the City Club Theatre 
(Continued on page 342) 
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Influx of Defense Workers 
Brings Increased Demand 
for Good Music—Amphion ~ 
Club Offers Notable Ar- — 
ray of Talent—Los An- — 
geles Philharmonic’ to 
Give Four Concerts in 
City — Goossens to Con- 
duct San Diego Orchestra 
in Summer Events 
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By Laura LEE MARSH 

SAN DIEGO, CALIF., Feb. 5. 

SAN Diego is continuing to plan its 

various musical activities in spite of 

war’s alarms. In fact, with the greatly 

enlarged population, due to the influx 

of soldiers, sailors and defense workers, 

there seems to be a greater need than 

ever for good music and all concert 

managers report excellent box office 
business. 

The Amphion Club, Gertrude Gilbert, 
president , entering its forty-eighth year 
of service, is offering an array of notable 
talent this season. These concerts, so 
ably managed for the past twenty-five 
years by Mrs. B. A. Buker (L. E. 
Behymer’s San Diego representative ) 
offers the Metropolitan Opera Quartet, 

(Continued on page 342) 


tong Beach 


Visit of Los Angeles Phil- 

harmonic Awaited—Long 
: Beach Philharmonic Con- 
certs Well Attended — 
Women’s Symphony Act- 
ive—Artists Series Lists 
Attractions 
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Lone Beacu, Cauir., Feb. 5.—Long 
Beach is an active center for the navy 
and the marines always. Now it is 
swarming with the army too. The city 
maintains a municipal band that plays 
every day in the year under the direc- 
tion of Herbert L. Clarke. It is the best 
in the West and popular with the citizens 
as well as the armed forces. 

The Long Beach Auxiliary for the 
Women’s Committee of the Los Angeles 

(Continued on page 342) 


Festival Association, Civic 
Chorus, Orchestra and 
Bach Society Merge in 
Civic Music Association— 
‘Messiah’ to Be Sung in 
April — Chamber Music 
Fostered — Opera Group 
to Present ‘Barber of 
Seville’ 





Pasadena 


PASADENA, CALIF., Feb. 5. 

ASADENA has co-ordinated and 

combined several music groups into 
a Civic Music Association which in- 
cludes the Pasadena Festival Associa- 
tion and Chorus, the Civic Orchestra 
Association and the Bach Society with 
Richard Lert as musical director and 
Roland Maxwell, president. 

The Civic Orchestra concerts par- 
tially supported by the municipality and 
partially by the Civic Music Associa- 
tion, gives concerts free to the public 
in the beautiful Civic Auditorium in the 
center of the city each month, The cul- 
minating event of the Festival Chorus 
will be a full presentation of Handel’s 
‘Messiah’ under Mr. Lert. Rehearsals 


have begun and the date is tentatively 


set in April. 

Chamber music has always been fos- 
tered in Pasadena and this year is no 
exception. The Coleman Chamber Mu- 
sic Association, Inc., presenting the 
Coleman Chamber Concerts on Sunday 
afternoons in the Pasadena Playhouse, 
is directed by its founder, Alice Cole- 
man Batchelder. James N. Wright is 
president; Mrs. Willard C. Jackson, 
first vice-president; Margaret Coleman 
Ritterrath, second vice-president; Rob- 
ert H. Dunlap, treasurer; and Mrs. 
William Arthur Clark, treasurer. Leon 
Ettinger is manager. 

On Feb. 8, the Belgian Piano Quar- 
tet will play. The London String Quar- 
tet will replace the Coolidge Quartet, 
which has cancelled its concert, March 
8, and the Roth Quartet will play April 
19 with Lee Pattison, pianist, as soloist. 

An organization of young men called 
‘The Maestros’ is active in Pasadena 
and includes a joyous group of young 
businessmen who lunch and sing to- 
gether on Wednesdays. They are a dis- 
tinct addition to the music life of this 
city. Thomas Heller is president. 


Civic Auditorium Events Attract 


The Civic Auditorium events have 
been largely patronized this season un- 
der the management of Elmer Wilson. 
He has chosen a different series than 
appears in Los Angeles for the most 


part and many Los Angeles music 
lovers also attend in Pasadena. Rose 
Bampton, Robert Weede, Kathryn 


Meisle, Ruggiero Ricci, Richard Tau- 
ber, José Iturbi and John Charles 
Thomas are some of the artists to be 
heard under Mr. Wilson’s _ banner. 
Iturbi plays Feb. 19; Helen Traubel 
April 9 and Thomas April 23. 

The Pasadena Opera Associates, 
president, Margaret Williamson Smith, 
have presented ‘The Marriage of Fi- 
garo’ in English once more. This time 
the production was given in the Civic 
Auditorium under the musical direction 
of Richard Lert, stage direction of 
George Huston and management of 
Elmer Wilson. The success of this has 
led to preparations for a Spring per- 
formance of ‘The Barber of Seville’, 





Richard Lert, Musi- 
cal Director of the 
Pasadena Civic 
Music Association 


Nikolai Sokoloff, 

Music Director of 
the New La Jolla 
Musical Arts Society 


also to be sung in English in March. 

Music in the public schools of Pasa- 
dena is an integral part of a program 
to develop the entire personality as a 
unified whole. In the elementary grades 
the progressive program of the Pasa- 
dena school system stresses what the 
child does rather than what the teacher 
does. Lillian Mohr Fox, elementary su- 
pervisor, has been highly successful 
in the development of creative music. 
There is a well-rounded program of 
music in the grades, including singing, 
creative music, rhythm orchestras, sight 
reading, appreciation, instrumental class- 
es and piano. Each Junior High School 
has several competent and well trained 
instructors. 

The Pasadena school system, the 
original of the 6-4-4 plan, has made 
possible the organization of a standard 
college music department at the Pasa- 
dena Junior College. Under the chair- 
manship of Lula Claire Parmley, this 
department has won for itself an en- 
viable reputation for its high standing 
and scholarship. 

Among the many musical organiza- 
tions of the Pasadena schools are the 
Pasadena Boy Choir, the Pasadena 
Junior College Symphony, and the 
Bull-Dog Band. The Pasadena Boy 
Choir is unique in its set-up, being in- 
cluded as a part of the Junior High 
School music curriculum. The frequent 
national broadcasts of this choir have 
won admirers all over the country for 
these young choristers. Dr. John Henry 
Lyons is tounder and director of this 
group. The Pasadena Bull-Dog Band, 
directed by Audre L. Stong, is the of- 
ficial Pasadena Tournament of Roses 
Band, and is known because of its ap- 
pearances at the annual event, 


IsABEL Morse JONES 





Elmer Wilson, Manager of the Pasadena 
Civic Auditorium Events 
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Founded by DiFilippi— 
Bitter to Conduct Miami 
Symphony in Series of 
Six Events 
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MIAMI. FLA., Feb. 5. 


R EALIZIN G the importance of music 

in such trying times, Miami is mak- 
ing every effort to carry on her music 
schedules as planned earlier in the sea- 
son. Among the few exceptions to this 
is the abandoning of a series of Chamber 
music concerts planned by John Bitter, 
Henry Gregor, Joel Belov, Alan Collins 
and Joseph Tarpley of the faculty of the 
University of Miami School of Music. 
These concerts will be presented later 
but they will not be sustained by sub- 
scribers. 

Mr. Gregor is presenting six operas 
in concert form at the Miami Music 
Club, Mrs. C. H. Forbes, president, with 
club members singing the roles. An 
evening of unusual interest was given by 
the Miami Music Club when an infre- 
quently heard Motet was sung by the 
chorus of this organization at the First 
Presbyterian Church, Henry Gregor 
conducting, with Annie Laurie Lee at 
the organ. 

A presentation of ‘Carmen’ in concert 
form is the culmination of the work of a 
class in opera study at the University, 
this too under the guidance of Mr. 
Gregor. 

The most pretentious operatic venture 
that Miami has ever undertaken has been 
the formation of the Miami Opera Guild, 
organized by Arturo DiFilippi, of the 
faculty of the University of Miami 
School of Music. Mr. DiFilippi hopes 
to make Miami the center for opera 
guilds of Florida and the neighboring 
states, the plan being to give the same 
opera or operetta in different cities. An 
interchange of artists will be possible, 
and it is hoped that local talent may be 
discovered and developed. Miami and 
Coral Gables have entered into Mr. 
DiFilippi’s plan with enthusiasm and the 
first presentation will be ‘Pagliacci’ on 
Feb. 14. 


Of major interest is the series given 
by the University of Miami Symphony, 
under John Bitter. Each of the six 
concerts will feature the work of an 
American composer. The Soloists being 
heard are Rose Bampton, Nino Martini, 
Ruggiero Ricci, Ruth Posselt, Guiomar 
Novaes, and Simon Barere. Three of 


the concerts will be repeated at Ft. 
Liuderdale. 

The University is also presenting a 
series of concerts at Miami Beach, for 
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the benefit of the Volpe Memorial fund. 
The artists who are appearing in the 
series are Gaby and Robert Casadesus, 
Marietta Bitter, Roth String Quartette, 
and Igor Gorin. Miami’s need for a 
large auditorium will be met by efforts 
of the friends and admirers of the late 
Arnold Volpe, who founded the Sym- 
phony and conducted it for the last 
twelve years of his life. 
Need Larger Hall 


The Civic Series, with Charles H. 
Crandon as president, is another organ- 
ization greatly in need of a larger audi- 
torium. For years there has been a 
waiting list of several hundred. This 
season’s concerts are given by the Don 
Cossack Chorus, Helen Traubel, Joseph 
Szigeti, Ezio Pinza, Dalies Frantz, and 
Bartlett and Robertson, duo-piano team. 

The choir of the White Temple 
Church, under the direction of Charles 
Cushman, is preparing to present 
Haydn’s ‘Creation’ on Feb. 9, and a per- 
formance of ‘Iolanthe’ early in March. 
Also on their calendar is a miscellaneous 
concert during the latter part of 
February. 

Harold Bauer is staying two months 
in Miami this season conducting a 
master class at the University. 

The Mana Zucca Club is holding its 
weekly meetings at Magica Hall, with 
fine programs presented by artists 
brought here by Mana-Zucca, and by 
some of Miami’s best performers. 

Another of the new postponetients 
due to war conditions is the district 
convention of the American Guild of 
Organists, which was to have been held 
here in the late Spring. The A.G.O., 
Mrs. C. F. Graflin, president, had made 
extensive plans for this important meet- 
ing, but due to the necessity for con- 
serving tires, and the difficulty of plan- 
ning so far in the future it was thought 
best to postpone this meeting until a 
later date 

Beta Tau Chapter, Phi Mu Alpha 
Fraternity, is making extensive plans 
for its sixth annual Songfest, to be pre- 
sented April 24 in the ballroom of the 
Miami Biltmore Hotel, Coral Cables. 
Each year, choruses formed of members 
from each of the non-music sororities 
and fraternities on the campus are re- 
hearsed several weeks by selected mem- 
bers of Phi Mu Alpha, placed into final 
formations, and presented sequentially 
for competition at the affair. On May 
11, the fraternity will give its sixth 
annual all-American concert. The theme 
of the program will be based on works 
by George Gershwin. 

Members of Sigma Chi of Sigma 
Alpha Iota will present a program on 
May 4, one of the regular University 
Monday night concerts. 


Music for Children 


The Children’s Theatre, organized to 
present the best in music to child 
audiences, will bring to the high schools 
and elementary schools a number of pro- 
grams, including concerts by the Uni- 
versity of Miami Symphonic band, 
Walter Sheaffer conducting, as well as 
dramatic presentations. 

Percy Grainger was guest conductor 
and artist at the Symphonic band’s first 
concert of the season, and will return 
in April. 

A weekly series of lectures is being 
given by Edward Clarke of the Uni- 
versity of Miami faculty at the Miami 
Woman’s Club on a variety of musical 
subjects. 

Mr. Clarke also appears at the Music 
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Workshop of the University on the 
Monday night series. Others in this 
series are Hannah Asher and Evelyn 
Plagman Jones, Joseph Tarpley, Henry 
Gregor, Marion McCreedy, Alan Col- 
lins, Ralph Roth, Robert Reinert and 
Sara Folwell. 

Oscar Johnson of the Hollywood 
Beach Hotel is, on Sunday evenings of 
January and February presenting a 
series of young artists whom he calls 
“Rising Stars’—Those who will be 
heard in Hollywood are: Morley and 
Gearhart, Hilda Burke, Randolph 
Hokanson, Anatol Kaminsky, Ish-Ti- 
Opi, Hilde Somer, Edward Roecker. 


Jacksonville 
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Civic Music Association In- 
creases Membership — 
Jacksonville Philharmon- 
ic Plans Active Season— 
Clubs Offer Concert Ser- 
ies and Lectures 
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By Matitpa O’DONALD 
JACKSONVILLE, FLA., Feb. 4. 


HILE increasingly “music con- 
scious” and supporting many 
schools, music groups and ensembles, 
Jacksonville still depends upon the Civic 
Music Association, Friday Musicale and 
the music department of the woman’s 
Club for the lead in things musical. 
The Civic Music Association under 
its new president, George W. Simons, 
Jr., has a waiting list for membership 
for the first time in its history. It has 
presented this season: Luboshutz and 
Nemenoff, Zino Francescatti and Doug- 
las Beattie. To come are the Ballet 
Russe and the Cincinnati Symphony 
with Eugene Goossens, both in March. 
It is of tremendous value to the associa- 
tion that a man of the influence and 
position of George W. Simons Jr. has 
accepted the presidency. By profession 
a civil engineer, Mr. Simons is munic- 
ipal adviser for Jacksonville. His in- 
terest in music is not altogether ab- 


stract, since his son, George Guest S: 
mons, is a promising young ‘cellist 
studying with Arnold Kvam of Rolli: 
College, Winter Park, Fla. 

Friday Musicale, the oldest music clul 
in Florida is in its fifty-second season 
with a membership of nearly 400. Own 
ing its auditorium, now free of debt, th 
club under the new president, Mrs. Wil 
liam Arthur Gatlin is giving its usual 
inspiring service to the community. 
Mrs. Gatlin is a pianist and organist, 
having been for twenty-five years or- 
ganist for Main Street Baptist Church, 
one of the largest churches in the 
South-East. She is vice-regent of the 
Jacksonville Branch, American Guild of 
organists, and a brilliant musician. 

New “Concerto Hour” Held 

Friday Musicale’s program includes 
monthly matinee concerts and lecture 
programs as heretofore, with a new fea- 
ture the “Concerto Hour”, at which 
time a short analysis precedes the play- 
ing of the concerto. Book reviews al- 
ternate with the lectures. Dr. George 
L. Tenney, nationally known conductor 
and teacher, dean of music of Southern 
College at Lakeland, Fla.; Miss Tracy 
L’Engle, stage and radio artist; Claude 
L. Murphree, F.A.G.O., organist and 
lecturer of the Department of Humani- 
ties, University of Florida, Gainesville, 
are among the speakers this season. 
The Delius String Quartet of Rollins 
College, and Elen Longone, soprano of 
the Chicago Opera, and a native of 
Jacksonville, will be presented this 
Spring. The Musicale also will spon- 
sor a children’s matinee by the Cin- 
cinnati Symphony when it comes to the 
city in March. 

Serving for the second consecutive 
season as chairman of music for the 
Woman’s Club music department, Mrs. 
Kingsbury W. Norton is “repeating his- 
tory”, having served in that capacity 
when she first came to Jacksonville from 
Louisville, Ky., a number of years ago. 
She started at that time the annual can- 
dlelight musicale at Christmas time, 
which has remained a beautiful and im- 
pressive feature of each holiday season, 
serving as the club’s gift to the com- 
munity at the Yuletide. Her programs 
are inspired by complete understanding 
of her chosen art and of entertaining 
through music. Mrs. Norton is organ- 
ist and choir director of the Southside 
Presbyterian Church where she has two 
large choirs, junior and senior, putting 
the accent upon youth with fine results. 
She is a busy piano teacher and has 
seen her artist pupils give recitals in 
this country and abroad. 


Philharmonic Active 

The Jacksonville Philharmonic, spon- 
sored by the Municipal Recreation De- 
partment, George Orner, conductor, is 
an ensemble of some sixty pieces. . It 
includes high school boys and girls, but 
also earnest adult amateurs from all 
types of profession and business. Dur- 
ing the Summer months this orchestra 
played delightful programs in the city 
parks, one evening a week, and for its 
Winter schedule has planned several 
fine concerts. 

Various groups bring visiting artists 
to the city, and many concerts are en- 
joyed in studios and schools. High 
school orchestras do a full share of en- 
tertaining and also the school glee clubs 
and choruses, which serve to bring out 
much fine talent among the youth of the 
city. 

All interests are turned now of course 
towards entertaining the service men at 
the Naval Air Base and at Camp 
Blanding, a few miles from Jackson- 
ville, and concerts and dances are fea- 
tured by all the organizations of the 
city. 
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Newly-Organized Philhar- 
monic Plans Two More 
Concerts under Solomon 
—Women’s Music Club to 
Present Minneapolis Sym- 
phony and Littlefield Bal- 
let — Symphony Club to 
Bring Rochester Philhar- 
monic—Club Groups Act- 
ive 
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By VIRGINIA BRAUN KELLER 
COLUMBUS, 0O., Feb. 5. 


4s havoc has necessitated many 
changes in the concert courses 
announced tor this city, in 1942. Tito 
Schipa, Kirsten Flagstad and Fritz 
Kreisler, as well as several string en- 
sembles have had to be replaced. How- 
ever, each course seems fairly well as- 
sured of its other artists for the re- 
mainder of the year. The Women’s 
Music club, under the leadership of its 
new president, Ruth Deeds, will pre- 
sent the Minneapolis Symphony and its 
conductor Dimitri Mitropoulos, Feb. 14 
and the Littlefield ballet Feb. 18. The 
concerts were given at Memorial Hall. 
Gertrude Schneider is secretary of the 
club and Mrs. Lee M. Boda is treas- 
urer, 

Capital University’s course, managed 
by Harm Harms, will bring Lawrence 
Tibbett, baritone, in February, Paul 
Robeson, baritone, March 5 and Albert 
Spalding, violinist, March 17. The 
Roth quartet is a special attraction 
brought by the university. Capital Uni- 
versity’s Chapel choir, directed by Ellis 
Snyder, will give a concert in this city 
late in March before leaving for its an- 
nual tour and the university’s orchestra 
and Men’s Glee Club, directed by Wil- 
bur Crist will also be heard in concert. 

The Civic Course is managed by Her- 
man Amend and William Hast and will 
present Efrem Zimbalist, Feb. 6, and 
Lauritz Melchior, March 12. This 
course also handles the Central Ohio 
ticket sale for the Metropolitan Opera’s 
performances in Cleveland in April. 

The Rochester Philharmonic with 
Helen Pugh Alcorn as pianist with the 
orchestra, will play March 6 at Mem- 
orial Hall under the auspices of the 
Symphony club of Central Ohio, which 
also brought the Boston and New York 
Philharmonic orchestras this year. The 
Rochester orchestra will be directed in 
the evening by José Iturbi and give an 
afternoon concert under the baton of 
Guy Fraser Harrison. 

The newly organized Columbus Phil- 
harmonic directed by Izler Solomon, has 
already been heard to advantage this 
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Izler Solomon, Conductor of the Newly- 
Organized Columbus Philharmonic 


year and will give concerts on Feb. 22 
and April 21. 

Rozsika Tumbasz Rauch is serving 
her first year as president of the Col- 
umbus Opera club and Charlotte Gaines 





Rozsika Tumbasz Ruth Deeds, Presi- 
Rauch, President of dent of the Women's 
the Columbus Opera Music Club 


Club 


is again its director, Mrs. Rauch an- 
nounces that the performance by the 
club in the Spring will feature excerpts 
from Verdi’s ‘Traviata’, Massenet’s 
‘Manon’, Charpentier’s ‘Louise’ and 
‘Samson and Delilah’. Soloists making 
their first appearance with the club are 
Nellilew Winger, Dorothy Hammond, 
sopranos; Mary Gerhold, Edith Paul, 
contraltos; Lee Shackson and Harlan 
Liss, tenors, and Nelson Starr and Her- 
man Guenther basses. Robert Rookstool 
pianist is a new accompanist for the 
club. 


Club Marks Anniversary 


The Saturday Music Club celebrated 
its thirty-fifth anniversary this year 
with a banquet presided over by its new 
president, Theresa Van Meter Roney. 

(Continued on page 330) 
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Symphony to Present 
Traubel and Iturbi in Re- 
maining Concerts — Min- 
neapolis and Cleveland 
Orchestras to Appear — 
Baccaloni and Company 
to Offer Scenes from Op- 
eras—Many Noted Recit- 
alists Scheduled 


Toledo 


By HeL_en MILLER CUTLER 
AND MILDRED BARKSDALE 
TOLEDO, O., Feb. 3. 
EEPING in step with our govern- 
ment’s good neighbor policy, the 
Toledo Museum of Art is now planning 
a Spring exhibition of Chilean art and 
music, preliminary arrangements for 
which were made by Blake-More God- 
win, director of the museum, and Mrs. 
Godwin, who returned recently from an 
extended trip through Chile as good- 
will envoys of the government. 

The first event scheduled is a lecture 
on Chilean composers by Filomena 
Salas, secretary of extension, faculty of 
fine arts, University of Chile, who is 
now in this country. During the ex- 
hibition, in March and April, there will 
be two recitals of contemporary Chilean 
music by A. Beverly Barksdale, bass 
and director of the Museum’s music de- 
partment, and Cleomary Conte, pianist 
and instructor in music for children at 
the Museum. Planned also are further 
lectures, during the exhibition period, 
by nationally known musicians. 

The two regular concert series at the 
Museum continue to draw capacity 
crowds to the Peristyle for the Philadel- 
phia, Chicago, Boston and other visit- 
ing orchestras. The Minneapolis Sym- 
phony appears in both series, Feb. 5 
and 6, and gives a free matinee concert 
for the school children. The Cleveland 
Orchestra is scheduled for four concerts 
on March 16 and 17. Vladimir Horo- 
witz will be heard on Feb. 13. Other 
pianists will include Guiomar Novaes 
and Rudolf Serkin, the latter in joint 
recital with Adolf Busch. Salvatore 
Baccaloni and Company will present 
scenes from operas on March 4 and 6. 

Other recitals will include those of 
Claire Coci, organist; Toledo chapter 
of Mu Phi Epsilon, and Robert Kitain, 
violinist. The American Ballad Singers 
will be heard in the Auditorium on 
March 12. Cleomary Conte will con- 
tinue her radio series on WSPD each 
Thursday through May. There are at 
least 8,000 known listeners in the 
schools. Approximate figures on chil- 
dren’s class and concert attendance at 
the Museum totals over 20,000, whereas 
the figures for adult class and concert 
attendance runs over 30,000. The State 
Board of Education now approves mu- 
sic theory for credit for high school 
students who come to the Museum two 
afternoons each week. 

A number of correlation projects for 
art and music in connection with his- 
tory and English literature have also 
been started by the Museum this year. 
Mr. Barksdale is working with a 
picked senior English literature class 
at DeVilbiss High School correlating 
music with the literary period being 
studied. Miss Conte of the Museum 
staff and many elementary school 
teachers are working on similar pro- 
grams, Mr. Barksdale is also giving a 
series of lectures at the University and 
high schools, and a series on church 
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music, the latter under the auspices of 
the American Guild of Organists and 
Toledo Ministerial Association. Lec- 
tures on the literature of each Toledo 
Symphony concert are being given this 
Spring by Mr. Barksdale. 

The music library of the Art Mu- 
seum has recently added nearly 100 al- 
bums, bringing the total to about 3,000 
records. Toledo’s Choral Society, con- 
ducted by Mary Willing, is also active 
this year, with another ‘Messiah’ con- 
cert listed for April 12 and the second 
half of ‘Elijah’ on May 3. 

The Toledo Symphony, under the ba- 
ton of George King Raudenbush, has 
established itself as a popular and per- 
manent part of the city’s musical life. 

Paul Robeson was soloist for the 
opening 1941-42 concert, and Zino Fran- 
cescatti for the second. Helen Traubel 
will appear March 23 and José Iturbi 
May 4. 

The orchestra’s sponsoring group, 
the Toledo Symphony Society, also will 
sponsor a special mid-season event this 
year, when, on Feb. 23, Nelson Eddy 
is presented in a benefit recital to aug- 
ment the orchestra’s general operating 
fund. All concerts are presented at the 
Paramount Theatre. 

Officers of the symphony society this 
season are those elected when the group 
was organized in 1939 as a non-profit, 
civic educational corporation: Mrs. 
Frank D. Stranahan, president; Mrs. 
Ward M. Canaday, Sam Davis, Rich- 
ard Lennihan and John H. Wright, vice- 
presidents; Richard C. Patterson, sec- 
retary, and William Block, treasurer. 
Newcomers to the staff are Harold A. 
James and Marie Cochran Hartough, 
assistant secretary and assistant treas- 
urer respectively. 

Other members of the executive com- 
mittee are Mrs. John D. Biggers, Mrs. 
Frank S. Lewis, Samuel B. Knight, 
Carroll L. Proctor, William F. Broer, 
Dean Higgins, William E. Levis, Mar- 
tin A. Jankowski and William R. Poole. 
Mrs. Leroy Newmeyer is chairman of 
the Women’s Committee. 
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Ann Arbor 


(Continued from page 306) 


has engaged the Roth String Quartet 
for three appearances in Rackham Lec- 
ture Hall. 

The University School of Music, 
headed by Earl V. Moore, is having a 
busy year. Thor Johnson, whose re- 
cent dynamic conducting of Handel’s 
‘The Messiah’ elicited many tributes, is 
again at the helm of the Little Sym- 
phony, which is not only heard fre- 
quently in Ann Arbor but also tours the 
country covering some 6,000 miles every 
year. The University of Michigan Band. 
under the able direction of William D. 
Revelli, is also heard far and wide and 
is active in radio broadcasting on major 
networks. The University Symphony, 
also directed by Mr. Johnson, and the 
Men’s and Girls’ Glee Clubs are all 
scheduled for personal and radio appear- 
ances in 1942, 

Mr. Moore has arranged many in- 
teresting programs for the Faculty Con- 
cert Series in the Lydia Mendelssohn 
Theater. Palmer Christian’s organ re- 
citals continue to attract crowds to Hill 
Auditorium. 

The School of Music and the Play 
Production classes are again planning 
a joint performance as they do each year 
in the Lydia Mendelssohn Theatre. Mr. 
Moore announces that the Summer 
session of the School of Music will open 
June 29 and close Aug. 21, 1942, and 
will have guest lecturers as well as many 
of the faculty members of the Univer- 
sity music staff. The regular staff of 
1942 includes Dr. Moore, director; 
David Mattern, professor of music edu- 
cation; Dr. Christian, Wassily Bese- 
kirsky, Arthur Hackett, Hanns Pick, 
Percival Price, Otto Stahl, Joseph 
Brinkman, William D. Revelli and 
Mabel Ross Rhead. 


i ansing 
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ment and the Lansing and East Lans- 
ing Music Teachers association were 
hosts at the college for the annual Mich- 
igan convention of music teachers in the 
Fall. Mrs. G. Carleton Brown, presi- 
dent of the local association leads an 
active group of teachers in presenting 
recitals and furthering teacher and pupil 
interest. 

Mrs. Fred Killeen is in her second 
year as president of Matinee Musicale, 
association of more than 400 women 
exceptionally trained in music, sponsor- 
ing subsidiary groups for juniors and 
for study club. A women’s chorus di- 
rected by Fred Patton, head of voice 
at Michigan State College is an out- 
standing feature. Matinee Musicale 
sponsors the Community Artist series 
for Lansing directed by Mrs. V. E. Le- 
Roy. Still to come is Lawrence Tib- 
bett, March 12. 

The college Artist Series’s remaining 
concerts are: Robert Weede, baritone; 
Hilda Burke, soprano and the American 
Ballad singers. With chamber music 
emphasized increasingly at the college 
a faculty string quartet is an interesting 
new ensemble. The Collegium Musicum, 
organized for presentation of old com- 
positions in all fields is highly active. 

The Lansing Symphony will present 
Virgiline Simmons, local dancer, as solo- 
ist on Feb. 10 and on April 14 Mr. 
Tata will be violin soloist with a guest 
director. O. W. Mourer is president of the 
Symphony Society, sponsoring concerts. 
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Men’s choral groups: The Orpheus, in its 
fifteenth year, directed by Fred Killeen 
and the Apollo club of younger men, 
directed by W. R. McIntire, are active. 
Mr. Killeen’s group attended the New 
York national men’s choral association 
and will send a representative to Chi- 
cago for a mid-west meeting. 


Flint 


(Continued from page 306) 





all-American music, and May 10. Solo- 
ists are yet to be chosen. 

The Part Song club will present Roy 
Underwood, pianist and head of the 
music department at Michigan State 
college, at its third concert of the sea- 
son, March 4. Franklyn S. Weddle will 
conduct. Mozart’s ‘Requiem’ will be 
given by the club in collaboration with 
the University of Michigan Symphony 
under Thor Johnson, at the May 19 
concert. 

The Singers Club, under Thelma 
Torrey, will appear in a Spring concert 
in addition to assisting the Central 
Methodist Little Symphony under Bram- 
well Ward, at a concert Feb. 8. James 
Melton, American tenor, will conclude 
the current St. Cecilia society-Com- 
munity Concert association course with 
a recital March 6. Groves band is plan- 
ning a concert for Feb. 15, and Groves 
Male chorus will be heard April 5. 
Clarence Eddy directs both groups. The 
AC Spark Plug band, under the direc- 
tion of Arthur Wilson, also is scheduled 
for two Spring appearances, Feb. 22 
and April 19. Guest soloists will be 
announced shortly. Mothersingers, con- 
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Kalamazoo 


(Continued from page 306) 
a number of programs each season to 
which the public is invited. 

The Kalamazoo Symphony, directed 
by Herman Felber of Chicago, and the 
Kalamazoo Little Symphony with 
Eugene Andrie as director, are the two 
symphonic organizations the city boasts. 
The first is made up of mature amateur 
performers, with a tew of the first desks 
occupied by men from Chicago with 
wide professional experience. The sec- 
ond is made up of players whose aver- 
age is fifteen years, has fifty members, 
and a list of fifteen reserve players. This 
is its third season and its excellence is 
attested by the fact that at its last con- 
cert it played to a capacity audience in 
the Civic auditorium. 

For 1942 the Kalamazoo Symphony 
has an ambitious program, which will be 
capped with the appearance of Artur 
Rubinstein, pianist, as guest artist. Mr. 
Rubinstein will be in the city on April 
12, and already there are several hun- 
dred reservations in the hands of Mrs. 
H. M. Snow, orchestra manager. 

On Feb. 15 the orchestra will present 
Prokofieff’s ‘Peter and the Wolf’. The 
orchestra’s March concert will feature 
the occupant of the first chair in the 
French horn section, Alex Lasuik, in 
the Concerto for horn by Richard 
Strauss. 

Eugene Andrie, conductor of the Kal- 
amazoo Little Symphony, is a violinist 
who has been heard in Detroit, Flint 
and Chicago in recital last year, and also 
appeared with the Kalamazoo Orches- 
tra, and the Grand Rapids Federal Sym- 
phony orchestra under Lawrence Pow- 
ell. He this year has built his programs 
in the main from the works of Bach, 
Mozart, Beethoven, Haydn and Sibel- 


sisting of mothers of students in various 
school districts, will sing May 17 under 
the direction of Emeline K. Fisher. 

Flint’s excellently appointed new In- 
stitute of Arts, now in a larger, perma- 
nent home provided by a group of 
anonymous donors, is rapidly developing 
its aim to make the institute a true cen- 
ter of all the arts, under its new director, 
Richard B. Freeman. Franklyn S. 
Weddle has just completed a series of 
six music appreciation lectures for mem- 
bers during January and February, and 
a new series of Sunday programs has 
started in co-operation with the Inter- 
national Institute. 

Various racial groups, in costume, are 
to present their native dances and music 
in this series. The Mexican program 
will be presented Feb. 15; the Czecho- 
slovakian, Feb. 22; the Polish, March 1, 
and an all-American program with a 
WPA orchestra, March 8. 

Marie Prahl’s modern dance class at 
the Institute will appear in a Spring 
recital. St. Cecilia society, carrying on 
Red Cross and civilian defense work 
together with its musical programs, will 
observe Federation day Feb. 13, with 
Mrs. Christian Herrmann, president of 
the Michigan Federation of Music 
Clubs, as guest of honor. With member 
artists performing, regular programs 
will he heard on Feb. 27, March 13 and 
27, and April 24. 

A vesper service is being planned for 
March 8, with the St. Cecilia chorus 
under Thelma Torrey, being featured, 
and the annual election and program 
will be held March 13. Student mu- 
sicians of Junior St. Cecilia society and 
Student Musicale will combine their 
talents to entertain the senior group at 


the annual student day program,April 10. 


ius, and has an exceptionally able org- 
anization that plays with almost profes- 
sional skill. 

His Feb. 22 concert will present Har- 
per Maybee, Jr., baritone, and Donita 
Crossley, flutist, as soloists. Miss Cross- 
ley will play the Suite for strings and 
flute by Bach. The April concert, the 
last of the three concerts this season, 
will feature a guest artist from Chicago. 
Mr. Andrie’s concert master is Miss 
Helene Dustman, a graduate of the Cin- 
cinnati College of Music. 

The string quartet is composed of 
Eugene Andrie, first violinist; Elston 
Tuller, second violin; Helene Dustman, 
viola, and William L. Carman, ’cello. It 
is sponsored by the Kalamazoo Chamber 
Music Association, an organization 
formed when the demand for chamber 
music became insistent. The quartet is 
the nucleus of the association’s activi- 
ties. 

Two more programs this season 
are scheduled. That of March 29, will 
present Arthur Best, oboeist, in an oboe 
concerto with string quintet accompani- 
ment. Otto Wimler will add his string 
bass to the ensemble. On April 19 Ola 
Murray Krudener, pianist, will appear 
with the quartet in the Dohnanyi piano 
quintet in C Minor, Op. 1. 

Western Michigan College’s depart- 
ment of music under Harper C. Maybee, 
has planned several events for the com- 
ing year, including a May festival which 
will bring 500 or 600 training school 
children together in a big chorus, and 
concerts by the college choir, men’s and 
women’s glee clubs, and the band and 
orchestra directed by George E. Amos. 
Maybee will also direct a huge South- 
western Michigan chorus in a presenta- 
tion of “The Messiah’ next December. 

Kalamazoo College music activities 
are under the general direction of 
Henry Overly, with Cleo G. Fox, as 
director of the band. The band will 





Grand Rapids 
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offered an interesting artist course this 
year on which Miss Steber and Mr. 
Tyres appeared. Remaining artist pro- 
grams include a recital by the young 
pianist, Eugene List, Jan. 23, and a 
program, March 6, by Anatol Kamin- 
sky, young Russian American violinist. 

The Public school music department 
under the leadership of Donald D. 
Armstrong, will hold three all-city fes- 
tivals for high school bands, orches- 
tras and choral organizations as well as 
Spring concert programs in each school. 
Under Mr. Armstrong’s direction the 
Seashore tests and tests developed here 
for sense of pitch, rhythm and physical 
co-ordination are now being used 
throughout the school system in instru- 
mefital classes as a basis for choosing 
pupils who are allowed the use of school 
instruments. Pupils retain them for one 
semester. 

New among church musical appoint- 
ments this season is that of Laurence 
Powell, British-American composer 
who has been resident here for several 
years, to the post of organist and choir- 
master at St. Andrew’s cathedral. 

The Western Michigan chapter of 
the American Guild of Organists, of 
which Dr. Einecke is dean, is presen- 
ting a series of recitals by well known 
organists this season. 

The Grand Rapids Schubert club, 
conducted by Frank B. Goodwin, an 
organization now in its fifty-ninth sea- 
son, is broadcasting regularly over a 
national network. The club, a male 
chorus of ninety voices, will give its an- 
nual concert here later this season. 
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make a Spring tour of three states in 
April, and on April 19 will give its an- 
nual Spring band concert. 

The Community Concert Association, 
of which Mrs. Alfred E. Curtenius is 
president, will close its season March 3 
with the sensational young violinist, 
Zino Francescatti. 


The Kalamazoo Male Chorus, fifty- 
four men singing under the direction of 
Henry Overley; the Mothersingers, 
forty-five women directed by Mrs. 
Henry Ford, Jr., and the Women’s 
Choral club, directed by Pearl Thayer 
Lory, all have programs for the public 
scheduled for this Spring. 

Katheryn Baxter, director of choral 
music of the public schools, has finally 
completed a project of several years 
standing—the equipment of a music 
room with radio, phonograph, record 
collection and an extensive music library 
in each of the thirteen elementary 
schools of the public system, the five 
junior high schools, and the Central 
high school. 


Cleo G. Fox, director of instrumental 
music in the public schools, will present 
the annual CHS Band Follies March 
18, 19 and 20, with the variegated pro- 
gram built around the theme ‘The Spirit 
of America’. More formal is the May 
all-city Junior High Orchestra and band 
concert. Sixty selected players in the 
orchestra are directed by Francis Irey 
and the ninety band players are under 
the baton of Dwight Tiefenthal. 

Another event this Spring which may 
bring more than 1,500 young musicians 
to the city is the annual Southwestern 
Michigan Band and Orchestra Associa- 
tion clinic in April. The event was 


held here last Spring on Kalamazoo 
College campus and although Sturgis is 
bidding for the job as host this year, it 
is hoped here that the facilities offered 
will swing it this way. 
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Community Concerts and 
Charlotte Symphony 
Mark Tenth Anniversar- 
ies — Annual ‘Carolina 
Night’ to Be Highlight of 
Spring Season 
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By Louise YOUNG WorRKMAN 


CHARLOTTE, N. C., Feb. 5. 


TH year 1941 was a significant one 
for music in Charlotte. It saw the 
completion of a decade of service for the 
city’s two major musical organizations— 
the Community Concert Association and 
the Charlotte Symphony. Both these 
groups celebrated their tenth anniver- 
saries with the largest memberships of 
their histories and successful concert 
series, 

The Community Concert Association 
has as its president David Ovens who 
for more than twenty years has been a 
leader in the state’s best musical in- 
terests. Mrs. W. Carey Dowd is cam- 
paign chairman, and Edna Hirshinger, 
secretary. Yet to appear in the series 
are Bidu Sayao and Charles Kullman, 
in joint recital, Feb. 14; Bartlett and 
Robertson, March 31; and the annual 
“Carolina Night” concert, April 16, 
during the twenty-sixth annual conven- 
tion of the North Carolina Federation 
of Music Clubs which will meet in 
Charlotte April 15-17. 

The “Carolina Night”, instituted 
several years ago as a gesture of 
recognition for outstanding artists of 
the Carolinas, has presented Carroll 
Glenn, violinist of South Carolina, win- 
ner of the 1941 Young Artist Contest 
of the National Federation of Music 
Clubs and the Schubert Memorial 
award; Lansing Hatfield, North Caro- 
lina baritone, winner of the Metro- 
politan Opera “Auditions of the Air”; 
John Richards MacCrae, South Caro- 
lina baritone, Amos Allen, pianist, and 
other soloists, in addition to a chorus 
and orchestra of Charlotte’s outstanding 
musicians directed by Eugene Craft. 
The 1942 “Carolina Night” will be of 
especial interest because of the fact that 
delegates to the convention of the 
Federation of Music Clubs will attend 
the concert through the courtesy of the 
Association’s board of directors. 


Mrs. Ober to Be Guest 


Early in 1941, Charlotte entertained 
the president of the National Federation 
of Music Clubs, Mrs. Vincent Hilles 
Ober, of Norfolk, Va.. who was guest 
of honor at the Charlotte Music Club’s 
celebration of the sixteenth anniversary 

(Continued on page 347) 
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Annual Bach Festival to 
Celebrate Fifth Year; Ro- 
tary Choristers Mark 
Tenth — Two Events Re- 
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Greenville 


By ELeANor KEESE BARTON 
GREENVILLE, S. C., Feb. 5. 


UST by way of marking in unmistak- 

able manner the fifth season of its 
history, the Bach Choir of Greenville, 
S. C., under the direction of H. Merrills 
Lewis, is bringing to the city on April 
13 Carroll Glenn, 1941 winner of the 
Young Artists Award of the National 
Federation of Music Clubs, to introduce 
the annual Bach Festival which will 
occupy a place of unusual importance in 
Southern musical life during the current 
season. 

Another musical organization § in 
Greenville is celebrating an important 
anniversary this year—the Rotary Boy 
Choristers, under the direction of 
George Mackey. Ten years old this 
season the Choristers will again sing 
‘The Crucifixion’ by Sir John Stainer 
during Easter. 

The Choristers and the Bach Choir 
make up two musical organizations in 
South Carolina that are distinctly 
Greenville’s. The Bach Festival this 
year will present on April 13, Carroll 
Glenn, who in addition to her own pro- 
gram, will be violin soloist with Furman 
University’s string ensemble which is 
under the direction of Lennie Lusby. 
April 14 the Bach Choir will sing a 
program of unusual interest. The senior 
music clubs of the city, the Crescent 
Music Club of which Mrs. H. J. Alford 
is president, and the Music Club of 
Greenville with Miss Rogene Boyles at 
its head, are acting as patrons for the 
appearance of Miss Glenn in Greenville. 

The Greenville Community Concert 
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Spartanburg 


May Festival to Draw Tal- 
ent from City, Converse 
College and Camp Croft 
—Civic Concerts Bring 
Noted Soloists 


SPARTANBURG, 5S. C., Feb. 5. 


‘THE current year promises to offer 
the most significant musical season 
in the history of the city. The factors in 
this growth are principally the addi- 
tions to the faculty at Converse College 
of a number of distinguished teachers 
and concert artists; the fact that more 
and more students of a mature and seri- 
ous nature are attracted to a college 
(Continued on page 347) 


INCREASE SYMPHONY 
CONCERTS TO PAIRS 








Charleston Flocks to String Orchestra 
As War Limits Other 
Events 

CHARLESTON, S. C., Feb. 5.—Charles- 
ton’s String Symphony, under a new 
policy of professional leadership begun 
last season, has won such increased sup- 
port in the community that each concert 
this season will be given two perform- 
ances, 

In the first concert of the season, 
Charles Blackman, assistant to Leon 
Barzin, conductor of the National 
Orchestral Association orchestra, con- 
ducted the String Symphony, with 
Benjamin Goldfarb, clarinetist, as solo- 
ist. J. Albert Fracht, of New York, 
led the orchestra on Feb. 2 and 3, when 
Elliot Magaziner, violinist, was soloist. 
George Britton, baritone, will be the 
soloist at the concert on March 23 
and 24. 

The Charleston Community Concert 
series, which has already presented 
Rudolph Serkin and the Platoff Don 
Cossack chorus, will offer Yehudi 
Menuhin, Feb. 23 and Nelson Eddy, 


March 13. ay 
War activities have limited other 
musical activities in Charleston, al- 


though a group of local musicians will 
be presented in a series of concerts 
throughout the Spring by the Musical 
Art club. A Spring performance of the 
full score of Handel’s ‘Messiah’ has 
been cancelled, and it is doubtful that 
the Southern Symphony, of Columbia, 
will make an appearance here this 
season. Rowena W. TosrAs 
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Ernst Bacon, Whose 

Opera, ‘A Tree on 
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Salem 


Choral and Instrumental 
_ Music of Moravian Church 
_ Plays Prominent Role— 
- Summer Concerts in Pros- 
pect 
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By R. ALTON JACKSON 
WINSTON-SALEM, N. C., Feb. 5. 
HE Civic Music Association series 
started the year with the Salzedo 
Concerto Ensemble on Jan. 12, fol- 
lowed by Jessica Dragonette, who was 
heard at the Winston-Salem (Negro) 
Teachers College. 
The next event of importance thus 
far scheduled will be the annual presen- 
(Continued on page 347) 


GALA EASTER PROGRAM 
FOR DUKE UNIVERSITY 








Visiting Opera and Ballet Cohorts to 
Have Capacity Audiences in 
Campus Appearances 

DurHAM, N. C., Feb. 5.—Despite un- 
usual and unfavorable conditions, the 
Duke University campuses are enjoying 
good music. A capacity audience heard 
the Philadelphia Orchestra in the cam- 
pus concert hall on Jan. 30, and Con- 
certs Manager J. Foster Barnes has 
announced almost complete advance sell- 
outs for the San Carlo Opera Company 
and the Ballet Russe de Monte Carlo, 
both scheduled for appearance at Duke 
in the late Winter. 

A gala program of religious music is 
scheduled for the Duke Cathedral- 
Chapel at Eastertime, when the Duke 
and Yale Glee Clubs and the choral 
club of Farmville (Va.) State Teachers 
College will join for a preseritation of 
Brahms’s ‘Requiem’. Mr. Barnes, Di- 
rector of Choral Music, is senior mem- 
ber of the Duke music staff; he is com- 
pleting his fourteenth year at the iusti- 
tution. His wife is director of the 
Women’s Glee Club. Other members of 
the music faculty are: Edward Hall 
Broadhead, organist and teacher of 
theory; Henry A. Bruinsma, pianist; 
Mary Eidam, cellist. Most music at 
Duke is extra-curricular. 

For more than a decade the Duke cam- 
pus has been a mecca for music lovers 
from the Carolinas and Virginia. Anton 
Brees, America’s pioneer Flemish caril- 
lonneur, gives recitals on the Duke 
carillon each summer. Organ recitals 
are given regularly during the academic 
season by Mr. Broadhead, with Paul 
S. Robinson presiding at the Aeolian 
console during the Summer months. 
There is also a Summer concerts course, 
presenting a dozen cr more young 
artists during the twelve-week period. 

A. A. WILKINSON 
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Werner Josten, Who Will Conduct the Com- 
bined Smith and Amherst College Orchestras 
at the Smith Spring Festival 


Northampton 


By Rospert HopesH 
NORTHAMPTON, MASS., Feb. 5. 


HE fourth annual Spring music 

festival of Smith College, to be held 
April 23-26, will depart from the schol- 
arly type of festival of past years in 
presenting a survey of Romantic music 
of the Nineteenth Century. The strain 
of war and the pressure of national de- 
fense have led the music department to 
arrange a program designed for a larger 
section of the populace and to provide 
as much as possible a release from the 
tension of the times. 

The festival is being expanded to five 
concerts this year in addition to a lec- 
ture by Dr. Alfred Einstein on the 
music to be played. The first program, 
April 23, will be played entirely by stu- 
dents. Dr. Einstein will lecture on Fri- 
day afternoon, and an orchestral pro- 
gram, by the combined Smith and Am- 
herst College orchestras under the di- 
rection of Werner Josten, will be pre- 
sented in the evening. It is interesting 
to note in connection with this program 
that a rarely heard symphony of Schu- 
bert, in C Major, Op. 140, is to be per- 
formed. A Saturday morning program 
will be devoted to chamber music, and 
a program that evening will consist of 
vocal and piano music. Sunday after- 
noon will bring a joint choral concert 
by the Smith College glee club and the 
Amherst choir in which an a cappella 
“Vesper Service” by Rachmaninoff will 
be heard. 

The festival committee is under the 
chairmanship of Marion DeRonde. 

The concert course which the college 
annually sponsors will conclude this 
year with three concerts. Feb. 7 the 
Cleveland Orchestra pays its customary 
visit. Helen Traubel, soprano of the 
Metropolitan opera, will present a re- 
cital Feb. 27. The Boston Symphony 
is the final scheduled event of the series 
in a program on March 10. 

A unique fusion of music and the 
dance will be seen in a recital at Smith 
College on Feb. 18 and 19. Students 
of music and members of the dance 
group will appear in a program inspired 
by and based upon the music of Bach. 
A sacred cantata and fugues from the 
‘Well-tempered Clavichord’ are to be 
used. 

Under the direction of Edith Burnett, 
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Smith College Spring Fes- 
tival at Northampton to 
Survey Music of Roman- 
tic Period—Dance Pupils 
to Depict Bach Works 


omnatine 


teacher in the physical education de- 
partment, student dancers have com- 
posed a ninety-minute program “pic- 
torializing” Bach’s musical abstractions. 
A student orchestra and chorus are 
being trained by Marion DeRonde for 
the occasion. 

Preparations for the program have 
already aroused unusual enthusiasm 
among members of the student body at 
Smith and nearby colleges. The most 
ambitious undertaking of the dance 
group thus far, it is thought to be a 
pioneer development in artistic attempts 
in undergraduate schools. Pending the 
success of the venture, plans are already 
in the making for closer collaboration 
between the two departments. 
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Museum Adds Fifth Series 
of Concerts to City’s Ac- 
tivities — All Attract 
Large Audiences — WPA 
Groups Aid Defense 
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By JoHN D. DoNOGHUE 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS., Feb. 5. 


HE musical horizon in this busy 

defense - minded city has_ been 
brightened and widened this year by 
the inauguration of still another con- 
cert course. In addition to the Com- 
munity Concert Series, the Wagner 
Concert Series, the Sunday afternoon 
programs sponsored by the Central Y. 
M. C. A. and the course offered by the 
Tuesday Morning Music Club, the 
Springfield Museum of Fine Arts be- 
gan last month a series which will bring 
fifteen young artists from the National 
Music League in eight concerts this 
Spring. 

The museum has taken, under the 
new leadership of director Frederick 
Robinson, an active part in the musical 
life of the community. Sunday matinees, 
featuring the most talented soloists and 
ensembles throughout Western Massa- 
chusetts, were introduced last season 
and continued this year. During the Ec- 
clesiastical Arts Exhibition, local choirs 
presented special liturgical programs 
and the museum has now added this 
further attraction. 

Capacity audiences are still the rule 
for the Community and the Wagner 
series in the Municipal Auditorium. 
The “Y” series averages about 3,000 
persons for its musical attractions, while 
the Tuesday Morning Music Club fills 
the Woman’s Clubhouse. Fears that the 
institution of a Community Concert 
Series at Westfield might cut into 
Springfield patronage proved ground- 
less though 500 subscribed to a series 
there. 

Highlight of the season thus far has 
been the performance of José Iturbi as 
soloist and conductor with the Roches- 
ter Philharmonic in Beethoven’s third 


piano Concerto. That same afternoon in 
the Wagner series, the Rochester Civic 
Orchestra, led by Guy Fraser Harrison, 
delighted a full house with the city’s 
first Youth Concert. Though the series, 
jointly presented by Charles L. Wagner 
of New York and Edward H. Marsh of 
Springfield, has not been entirely an- 
nounced for 1942-1943, the success of 
this youth venture almost makes an en- 
core imperative. The Indianapolis Sym- 
phony and the Farbman String Sym- 
phony may be called upon next season 
to play for the youngsters. 

In view of the reception of ‘Don Pas- 
quale’ this season, ‘La Bohéme’ will be 
given next season, Tentative plans had 
been made for ‘Madama Butterfly’, but 
the war with Japan cancelled them. 

The Wagner series also presented 
this year Jan Kiepura, and a joint re- 
cital by Jean Tennyson and Carlos Ra- 
mirez. 


Add “Bonus” Concert 


The Community Series, sponsored by 
the Junior League of Springfield, has 
thus far offered a joint recital by Rose 
Bampton and Raoul Jobin; Vronsky 
and Babin; and the Boston Symphony. 
Yet to come are John Charles Thomas 
and Albert Spalding. This year the 
series added a fifth, or “bonus”, concert 
to the customary four programs. 

The “Y” series already has engaged 
the American Ballad Singers and Anne 
Brown, soprano, for next season. 

The WPA Symphony, led by Milton 
J. Aronson, has virtually given up its 
educational concerts in the schools to 
play for defense workers at the United 
States Armory, though it did appear at 
Christmas time in several carol con- 
certs. The Hampden County WPA 
Band, directed by Ralph Finch, is also 
playing at the Armory. Sole instru- 
mental ensemble in the city for ama- 
teurs is the string ensemble of the 
Junior Extension of the Tuesday Morn- 
ing Music Club, Prescott Barrows, di- 
rector. 

Mr. Barrows has been named organ- 
ist and choir director at Trinity Metho- 
dist Church to succeed Mrs. Dorothy 
Birchard Mulroney, while George Leland 
Nichols assumes the console at Faith 
Church, where Ellis G. Varley has been 
playing. Both have instituted recitals 
and special programs. At the Church of 
the Unity, F. Carroll McKinstry is half 
way through a monthly series of organ 
recitals, featuring the ten Widor or- 
gan symphonies. South Church, Harry 
H. Kellogg, organist, is preparing 
special programs for its centennial next 
month. 

The ‘Elijah’ will be given this Spring 
by the classical high school musical 
clubs, under the direction of Hazel 
Clark. 

The Springfield Opera Company is 
rehearsing ‘Cavalleria Rusticana’ under 
Amilcare Cerboneschi, to be given as 
half of a variety operatic program. The 
MacDowell and Orpheus clubs have 
been inactive. The Springfield Choral 
Society has a new leader in Harold 
Hudson. 





New Bedford Increases Concerts 


New Beprorp, Mass. Feb. 5.—The 
Civic Music Association concert series 
is the outstanding musical event in this 
City. Mrs. Oliver Prescott, president of 
the Association, announces that the great 
increase this year in new subscribers 
makes it possible to give four concerts: 
On Feb. 10, the eminent Metropolitan 





| Massachusetts 


tenor, Lauritz Melchior, and for tl 
closing concert March 1, the Indiana; 
olis Symphony, Fabien Sevitzky, con 
ductor. Earlier in the series appeare | 
Luboshutz and Nemenoff, duo-pianis.s 
and the Trapp Family Singers. 

As ge S. 





MANY FACULTY CONCERTS 
AT BENNINGTON COLLEGE 





McBride Returns to Music Division 
After South American Tour; 
Spring Concert Planned 


BENNINGTON, Vt., Feb. 4.—Benning- 
ton College has a Winter field and study 
period from Dec. 19 to Feb. 23 at which 
time the students study elsewhere or 
have working experience in the fields 
of their major work here at the College. 
At the same time many of the faculty 
members also continue their professional 
work elsewhere. This Winter the fol- 
lowing Music Division faculty members 
give concert engagements under the 
auspices of the Association of American 
Colleges: Carlos Buhler, pianist; Julian 
DeGray, pianist; joint concerts by 
Gregory Tucker, pianist, and Robert 
McBride, clarinet and oboe; joint con- 
certs by Hope Miller Kirkpatrick, so- 
prano, and her husband John Kirkpat- 
rick, pianist. Mr. Kirkpatrick is not 
of the faculty. 

Mr. McBride returns to the music 
division after spending part of the Fall 
term, on sabbatical leave, on concert 
tour in South America with a wood- 
wind quintet. 

Concert plans for the Spring term 
have not been completed, but plans are 
now being made for a joint concert by 
Otto Luening, flutist, and Ethel Luen- 
ing, soprano, as our first faculty concert 
in March, and another faculty concert 
in April for the performance of music 
of the Americas by several of the mem- 
bers of the music faculty. We shall 
have our annual Spring student music 
evening, senior project concerts, and 
orchestra and chorus concert which in- 
cludes compositions and arrangements 
by students. 

MARTHA LAVACK. 





TOLEDO SYMPHONY HAS 
FRANCESCATTI AS GUEST 





Appears as Soloist in Paganini 
Concerto Under Baton of 
George Raudenbush 


ToLepo, O., Feb. 2.—Zino Frances- 
catti gave a superb performance of the 
Paganini D Major Concerto, No. 1, 
with the Toledo Symphony for the sec- 
ond concert of its second season on Jan. 
19. The orchestra, conducted by George 
King Raudenbush, provided a smooth 
accompaniment for the brilliant work. 

Mendelssohn’s ‘Scotch’ Symphony 
and Liszt’s ‘Les Preludes’ were other 
items offered. The steady and commen- 
dable improvement of the orchestra was 
evidenced in both works, with the string 
section drawing particular praise. 

The third of the four evening con- 
certs scheduled by Dr. Raudenbush will 
bring Helen Traubel to Toledo as solo- 
ist on March 23. José Iturbi will be 
soloist for the final concert on May 4. 
Nelson Eddy will be presented as a 
special event for the orchestra on Feb. 

2. M. K. B. 
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Jacques Singer, Conductor of the Dallas 
Symphony 


Dallas 


By Mase CRANFILL 
DALLAS, TEX., Feb. 4. 


ANY musical attractions have 
M aieaay been given in Dallas, 

but there are many more yet 
scheduled. Of these the outstanding 
event will be the fourth annual visit of 
the Metropolitan Opera Company, 
which will be presented in four operas 
on April 13, 14 and 15, at Fair Park 
Auditorium. This Southwestern city is 
justly proud of the fact that it is the 
only city west of the Mississippi River 
included in the annual itinerary of the 
Metropolitan. 

Last April four operas were given 
with all the “pomp and circumstance” 
that is employed in New York City, 
well-filled houses of music lovers coming 
not only from adjacent towns and cities, 
but from as far away as California and 
Mexico City. Not yet have the operas 
for the current season been announced. 

The untiring efforts of the Dallas 
Grand Opera Association makes this 
important event possible each year. The 
group is headed by Arthur L. Kramer, 
as president; the vice presidents are W. 
J. Brown, W. L. Prehn and E. P. Sim- 
mons; treasurer, Fred F. Florence; sec- 
retary, B. G. Habberton—all well known 
business men. They are ably assisted by 
the following executive committee; R. 
L. Thornton, chairman; Nathan Adams, 
Karl Hoblitzelle, D. A. Little, Herbert 
Marcus, B. F. McLain, and Mr. Kramer 
and Mr. Prehn. The directors include 
thirty-two Dallas business men, and 
Edward M. Polk, of Corsicana. The 
underwriters were made up last season 
of 114 firms and individuals, and there 
was no deficit. 


The Dallas Symphony, Jacques 
Singer, conductor, who is receiving 
much acclaim for his fine work both 
locally and over the state, lists two ad- 
ditional programs yet to be given, on 
Feb. 22 and 23, and on March 8 and 9. 
At the last program Helen Traubel will 
be the soloist. 

The orchestra functions under the 
Symphony Society of Dallas, which 
maintains and operates it. Again this 
season Henry C. Coke, Jr., is the capable 
president of the Symphony Society. The 
following serve as vice-presidents: Mrs 
Alex Camp, Marion Flagg, and R. L. 
Thomas. Don Houseman is treasurer, 
and Zellner Eldridge, secretary. The 
board of directors comprises sixty- 
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Mrs. John F. Lyons, Eli Sanger, Chair- 

Concert Manager of man of the Civic 

Dallas and Fort Music Association in 
Worth Dallas 


- Metropolitan Opera to Give © 
Four Works in Fourth © 
Annual Dallas Visit —~ 
Symphony Lists Two Ad-— 
ditional Programs — To — 
Present Helen Traubel— 
Civic Music Association 
to Bring Ballet Russe, 
Rachmaninoff and_ St. 
Louis Symphony — Com- 
munity and Other Local 
Courses List Artists to- 
Appear During Spring 





seven prominent men and women, all 
living in Dallas, with the exception of 
Edward M. Polk, of Corsicana. Charles 
Schmelzer is capably serving as business 
manager; J. F. Gragg, is auditor, W. 
J. Harris, personnel manager, and Patsy 
Peck in charge of publicity. 

There are eighty-three men and 
women in the orchestra this season, of 
which Zelman Brounoff is concertmas- 
ter. Others occupying first chairs in- 
clude George Bach, Jaroslav Kasal, 
Joseph Druian, Ole Oatman, Lois Ris- 
ley, Lloyd Ullberg, Robt. Ernst, Elver 
Wahlberg, Alfred Resch, Leo Lambertz, 
and Arthur Lewis. Anne Lois Greene 
is harpist. 

List Remaining Concerts 


On Feb. 19, the ballet Russe is sched- 
uled on the Civic Music Association 
course, and on Feb. 28, Sergei Rach- 
maninoff will play. The St. Louis Sym- 
phony will again be heard by the sub- 
scribers of this course on March 26, 
which will end the season. All these 
programs are given at McFarlin Mem- 
orial auditorium before packed houses. 
No exchange of courtesies with other 
cities has been allowed for several sea- 
sons, as local subscribers fill the auditor- 
ium. Eli Sanger, prominent business 
man, has been chairman of Civic Music 
since its inception twelve years ago. 
Down town offices are in charge of the 
secretary, Willie Mae Siegel. 

Mrs John F. Lyons, of the neighbor- 
ing city of Fort Worth, former presi- 
dent of the National Federation of 
Music Clubs brings us a worthwhile 
attraction this season. She has booked 
Marian Anderson, for a return engage- 
ment on March 5. 

Alec Templeton will play at McFar- 
lin Memorial auditorium under the local 
management of Frances Potter Hauser 
on March 2. On March 19, at the same 
place, the Community Course is pre- 
senting the American Ballad Singers 
in program. 

It has been the custom for several 
seasons of the two outstanding schools 
of music, Southern Methodist Univer- 
sity School of Music, of which Dr. Paul 
Van Katwijk is dean, and Hockaday 


(Continued on page 328) 


Dr. Paul Van Katwijk, 
Dean of Music at - 
Southern Methodist = 
University in Dallas 





Marion Flagg, Direc- 
tor of Music in Dallas 


Public Schools 


ny Plans Con- 
certs for Men in 
Uniform — Mrs. 
Saunders to 
Bring Minneap- 
olis Symphony, 
Ballet Russe, St. 


and Many Recit- 
alists — School 
Orchestra to Be 
Heard 





Mrs. G. Norman 

Brown, President of 

the Houston Tuesday 
Musical Club 


Houston 


By Haze. Post GILLETTE 
HOUSTON, TEX., Feb. 1. 
OUSTON musical organizations 
are answering the oft-heard ques- 
tion as to what effect the war will have 
on music not only by an increase in the 
number of their scheduled concerts, but 
by whole-hearted co-operation with the 
officers in charge of recreational activ- 
ities in the several army and air camps 
near this city. 

The Tuesday Musical Club in its 
thirty-first year as an active organiza- 
tion, recently presented on its regular 
Sunday afternoon program at the Mus- 
eum of Fine Arts seven cadets from 
Ellington Field. Six of the seven 
musicians hail from Pennsylvania. A 
plea from Camp Wallace to the club 
president, Mrs. G. Norman Brown, 
brought a quick response in the gift of 
a combination record player and radio 
and the club plans to add a collection 
of symphonic recordings. Mrs. W. L. 
Russell, artist chairman, announces an 
appearance of the Curtis String Quar- 
tet on March 11. Lansing Hatfield, 
baritone, was the artist for the club’s 
first concert of the season. 


Symphony Plans Series 

The Houston Symphony, Ernst Hoff- 
man, conductor, plans a series of con- 
certs at Ellington Field, the entire per- 
sonnel of the orchestra donating their 
services. Men in uniform are admitted 
free to all subscription concerts of the 
orchestra. This season’s schedule calls 
for ten subscription concerts and four 
student concerts. The December student 
concert featured a group of numbers by 
the All-City High School Orchestra. The 
March 9th concert brings Artur Schna- 
bel, pianist. The Spring tour itinerary in- 
cludes concerts at Prairie View College, 
March 8; Galveston, March 10; Lake 
Charles, La. March 24: Hattiesburg, 
Miss., Monroe, La., and Ruston, La. on 
the three succeeding nights; Nacog- 
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Ernst Hoffmann, Conductor of the Houston 
Symphony 


doches, Texas, March 28 and Tri-Cities, 
April 9. 

The 1941 appearance of the Minneap- 
olis Symphony with Dimitri Mitropou- 
los conducting, evoked such enthusiasm 
from Houston concert goers that Mrs. 
Edna W. Saunders, local manager, has 
scheduled a return concert by this or- 
ganization on Feb. 25. Mrs. Saunders 
also announces the Chekhov Theatre in 
‘Twelfth Night’ on Feb. 7; the Ballet 
Russe de Monte Carlo on Feb. 28, and 
Alec Templeton on March 12. Marian 
Anderson opened the Houston season on 
Oct. 27. Mrs. Saunders is completing 
her twenty-fourth year as concert man- 
ager for Houston and southeast Texas 
and is now in the East, booking attrac- 
tions for her 1942-43 season which she 
plans to make an outstanding one in 
celebration of her twenty-fifth year of 
service to music in Houston. 


Civic Concerts Continue 


The Civic Community Concert Series, 
also under Mrs. Saunders’ management, 
announces six events on this season’s 
calendar; the Original Don Cossacks 
and Guiomar Novaes having already 
appeared in the early part of the season. 
Other artists, scheduled for this series, 
are Richard Crooks on Feb. 14, Agnes 
De Mille and her dancers on March 7, 
Helen Traubel on March 14, and on 
March 21, the St. Louis Symphony, 
Vladimir Golschmann conducting, for 
its seventh Houston concert in as many 
seasons. This event is being eagerly 
awaited by local music lovers, both be- 
cause of the popularity of the orches- 
tra, and because Mr. Golschmann has 
announced as soloist for the concert 
Texas-born Jacques Abram, pianist. 

No chronicle of music events in this 
city would be complete without mention 
of the schools of music which play such 
a large part in each season’s activities. 
The Houston Conservatory of Music 
announces for early February a concert 
by Andor Foldes, Hungarian pianist, 
who last appeared here as accompanist 
for Joseph Szigeti. The Southern 
School of Fine Arts will present the 
school orchestra in two more concerts 
under the baton of Joseph A. Henkel, 
assistant conductor of the Houston 
Symphony. The University of Houston 
Department of Music presents students 
in regular monthly recitals, arranged by 
Bruce Spencer King, head of the de- 
partment. 





The concerts in the National Gallery, 
London, which for a time were given in 
a bomb-proof shelter, have been returned 
to their original place upstairs. 








Russell Gerhart, Howard W. Linda- 

Conductor of the man, Supervisor of 

Altoona Civic Music in Altoona 
Symphony Public Schools 


Altoona 


Civic Symphony, Under Ger- 
hart, Has Two Concerts 
Remaining on Its Sched- — 
ule—Request Program Is — 
Planned — Blair County — 
Music Association Organ- 
ized to Popularize School 
Music — Choral Festival 
Projected 


sycreeennang itn 


By Cuaries F. ROTHROCK 
ALTOONA, PA., Feb. 4. 


A LTOONA music lovers have several 
treats in store before the current 
season comes to an end next summer. 

The Civic Symphony, the city’s fore- 
most classical organization, formed thir- 
teen years ago as a string ensemble by 
Russell Gerhart and still conducted by 
him, has two remaining concerts for 
presentation in the Roosevelt Junior 
High school. On Feb. 5, Ossy Renardy, 
violinist, will be the guest artist and on 
March 19 George Britton, baritone, will 
sing, both with orchestral accompani- 
ment. Already heard have been Amparo 
Navarro and Margaret Speaks. This sea- 
son is the best in the orchestra’s history. 
Mr. Gerhart has devoted much of his 
time and talent to its perfection, with 
the assistance of the concertmaster, 
Marie Rodkey, violinist. The group is 
comprised of musicians from all walks of 
life—shopmen, plumbers, business men, 
bankers—but their degree of synchroni- 
zation has amazed the guest artists. The 
orchestra’s final appearance will be at 
the “pop” concert on May 1. Numbers 
will be played by request. 

One of the greatest, concerted moves 
to popularize school music in Blair 
county, of which Altoona is the central 
part, has been made with the organiza- 
tion of the Blair County Music associa- 
tion, whose membership comprises music 
supervisors and teachers of various 
schools. Officers are: president, M. 
Clair Swope, Roaring Springs; vice 
president, Cyrus D. Thompson, Holli- 
daysburg; secretary, Eva Lucas, and 
treasurer, Richard Smith, Altoona. 
There are 250 members. 

The first program will be a chorus 
festival April 10 in the Hollidaysburg 
High School, Cyrus Thompson, host. 
The combined choruses of the various 
schools will present a varied program. 
Tentative plans have been made, how- 
ever, for a concert by all of the schools’ 
bands at Roaring Springs sometime in 
March, with Clair Swope as host. The 
schools’ orchestras will present their 
program next October in Altoona, with 
Howard W.  Lindaman, city public 


school supervisor, as host. The chorus, 
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representing all of the schools, will 
comprise 150 voices, while the repre- 
sentative band will have 120 pieces. 


Final organization of the county group 
will be effected at a meeting Feb. 12 in 
Altoona. Mr. Lindaman early in the 
school year completed a_ progressive 
musical program for the schools, princi- 
pally the Senior and Roosevelt and 
Keith Junior High schools. On March 
13 the annual concert of the Altoona 
High school orchestra and band will be 
given in the Roosevelt auditorium. 

Perhaps the outstanding event for the 
Senior High will be the annual show, a 
musical extravaganza, April 14, 15 and 
16 in the Roosevelt auditorium. Choirs 
orchestras and bands will combine for 
the presentation, which will be an all- 
North American program, featuring 
music of Mexico, Canada and the United 
States. Mr. Lindaman again will be 
the director. 

Music week, the first week in May, 
will be observed, with programs in all 
of the schools, climaxing with a musi- 
cale in the Roosevelt auditorium May 8. 

Also making a name for itself is the 
Altoona Vesper choir, which has begun 
rehearsals for its Spring performance, 
April 23. The choir will present Men- 
delssohn’s ‘Elijah’. The group plans to 
give this great oratorio on the same 
scale as that of Handel’s ‘Samson’, done 
last season. It will have the assistance 
of four imported soloists and the accom- 
paniment of a twenty-five piece orches- 
tra, in addition to piano by Mrs. Harold 
H. Barker, widow of the choir’s founder, 
and organ by Miss Harriet Hoenstine. 

Other groups arranging late Winter 
and Spring programs are the Chanters 
of Jaffa Shrine, the Altoona P. R. R. 
band, the Altoona Works band, which 
is more than eighty years old, and civic 
club organizations. 





Numerous Singing Societies and 
Recitalists Provide Prin- 
cipal Fare 


Scranton, Pa., Feb. 1—All of 
Scranton’s numerous choral groups are 
active this season. The Temple choir 
sang Bach’s ‘Saint Matthew’ Passion at 
Wilkes-Barre, and several church can- 
tatas; a notable performance of Haydn’s 
‘Creation’ with Miriam Howells, Fred- 
erick Loadwick and Clifford Harvuot, 
soloists; and the annual ‘Messiah’ at 
Elm Park, in which the soloists were 
Miriam Howells, Ethel Jones-Jenkins, 
Ralph Davis and Herbert Lloyd. Miss 
Parry’s ladies’ choir gave two concerts ; 
and the Workingmen’s chorus two, and 
the West Side choir sang many times 
in aid of the British Relief Fund. Sin- 
gle concerts were those by the Maen- 
nerchor, Chopin, Ukrainian and Polish 
choirs. 

The Consistory choir assisted in sev- 
era! civic events, and recently sang ‘For 
All Americans’, a new patriotic cantata, 
at a Paul Robeson concert. The Junior 
Temple choir gave a concert under the 
leadership of Ruth E. Davis, then be- 
came inactive because of Miss Davis’s 
departure from the city. The soloist was 
Lillian Raymondi, a former Scranto- 
nian. The Paderewski Club, under 
Mme. Fritz Randolph’s direction, sang 
the Scranton Home; and the Bethania 
and Tabernacle junior choirs sang un- 


Pennsylvania 


Paul Gies, 
Conductor of the 
Wyoming Valley 

Bach Festival 


Wilkes-Barre 


By EMMANUEL WINTERS 
WILKES-BARRE, PA., Feb. 5. 
LTHOUGH Wilkes-Barre, as the 
center of the vital anthracite re- 
gion, is devoting itself all-out to the 
nation’s victory effort, the cause of mu- 
sic has not been neglected. It is being 
supported with even keener enthusiasm 
because of its importance in bolstering 
home morale. 

With the motto, “Music Must Go 
On”, Paul Gies, moving spirit of local 
music activities, and Bucknell Junior 
College, one of the community’s lead- 
ing cultural sponsors, are again bend- 
ing all their energies to the end that the 
annual Wyoming Valley Bach Festival, 
to be held for the fifth season on March 
19, 20, 21 and 22, will be even more 
successful than hitherto. Once again the 
festival is planning a presentation of the 
life and works of Johann Sebastian 
Bach, embellished by the music of his 
contemporaries and predecessors. 

The March 19 performance will pre- 
sent Eighteenth Century music, utiliz- 
ing costumes, stage settings and ancient 
instruments of the period. Among the 
instruments to be used are a Baroque 
organ, continuo, pipe organ, recorders, 
harpsichord and a full array of ancient 
instruments. On March 20 the festival 
cantatas will be performed by the Wy- 
oming Valley Bach Chorus, accompa- 








EMPHASIS IS ON CHORAL MUSIC IN SCRANTON 


der the leadership of W. C. Davis and 
Morgan Boston. 

Community Concerts Association, of 
which C. Pinkney Jones is the new 
president, presented Robert Virovai, 
Vronsky and Babin, Helen Traubel, 
Zino Francescatti, Paul Robeson, and 
Clara Rockmore, theremin virtuoso. 


Philharmonic Improves 


The Philharmonic Orchestra showed 
decided improvement under George Se- 
bastian’s direction. Four concerts were 
given, the soloists being Eleanor Steber 
and Jean Watson. 

The Century Club, Mrs. Russell D. 
Morgan, artistic director, presented 
Bruce Boyce, baritone; Dorothy Ho- 
sier, soprano; Florence Fraser, pianist 
and diseuse; Lucy Harrington and Con- 
stance Bilotta, former Scrantonians; 
Henry Scott in ‘Music in the Modern 
Manner’; Vera Weikel, soprano, and 
Donald Dame, tenor; Paul Nordhoff, 
pianist and lecturer, and Ivor Price, 
harpist. 

The Guild of Organists gave its an- 
nual series of Lenten recitals at St. 
Luke’s Church. 

Many cantatas were given at the 
churches during the Christmas season. 
Elm Park celebrated its 100th anniver- 
sary and Saint Luke’s its ninetieth, and 
special music was provided on both 
occasions, Elm Park led by Harold S. 
Briggs, organist-director, and _ St. 
Luke’s under the direction of Torring- 


Wyoming Valley Bach Fes- 
tival to Include Music by 
Bach, His Contemporaries 
and Predecessors — Saint 
Matthew ‘Passion’ to Be 
Sung — Sinfonietta Lists 
Eight Concerts Remain- 
ing Upon Its Schedule— 
Ensemble Also to Appear 
on Artists Course 


nied by the augmented Wilkes-Barre- 
Scranton Sinfonietta. Ernest White, 
New York-organist, will give a concert 
of Bach’s great organ music March 21; 
and March 22, the festival will be cli- 
maxed by the traditional performance of 
the ‘Passion According to Saint Mat- 
thew’. The latter, it is expected, will 
receive its usual coast-to-coast broad- 
cast through the efforts of Jones Evans, 
radio executive, and the Mutual Broad- 
casting System. Festival participants in- 
clude: Wyoming Valley Bach Chorus; 
Temple Chorus of Scranton, directed by 
Gounod Evans; St. Stephen’s Boys 
Choir, directed by Dr. J. Fowler Rich- 
ardson; guest-soloists and the aug- 
mented Sinfonietta. Due to the annu- 
ally increased membership attendance, 
the entire festival is now presented in 
Irem Temple, Wilkes-Barre’s largest 
formal auditorium. Responsible for the 
festival is Paul Gies, general director. 

The Wilkes-Barre-Scranton Sinfo- 
nietta, directed by Paul Gies, lists as 
remaining concerts Feb. 23, 24, March 
19, 20, 21, 22, and May 11, 12. The 
Sinfonietta will also give a concert in 
the Artists Course sponsored by Buck- 
nell University at Lewisburg, Pa. Sin- 
fonietta officers for the current season 
are headed by N. T. Trembath, presi- 
dent. Mrs. Charles H. Miner heads the 
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ton Watkins, chorister, and Robert H. 
Andrews, organist. Ralph Davis, tenor, 
was soloist at Elm Park. 

Myfanwy Evans, soprano, and Eliza- 
beth Gordon, harpist, provided music 
at the St. David’s annual meeting. The 
Scranton Wilkes-Barre Sinfonietta, led 
by Paul Gies, began its fifth season and 
gave four concerts. Lucielle Browning 
was soloist at the Maennerchor con- 
cert. Piano recitals were given by Vic- 
tor Collins, Helen Genys, Helen Bar- 
rett, Johephine Harreld and Alexander 
Brachochi, and vocal recitals by Vir- 
ginia Lutz, an accomplished soprano, 
and Mi. and Mrs. A. N. Wake at the 
Green Ridge Presbyterian Church. 


The Amateur Symphony Guild, or- 
ganized by Ferdinand Liva, gave two 
concerts, as did the Waverly Orches- 
tra, Frances M. Andrews, director. 
Madeo Cetta, director of the WPA Or- 
chestra, was heard in weekly concerts. 
The National Piano Auditions, directed 
by Harold S. Briggs, were held, with 
Hazel Griggs as adjudicator. The Ben- 
nett College choir was directoed by Dr. 
Nathaniel Dett. 

Operas heard were ‘Cavalleria’ and 
‘Pagliacci’, sung by the Puccini Opera 
Company. Gracie Fields was at Ma- 
sonic Temple and Wynn Murray, a for- 
mer Scrantonian, at the Capitol The- 
ater. The Don Cossacks gave one con- 
cert and Frieda Nordt’s Thanksgiving 
Day ‘Hour of Music’, offered Miss 
Nordt, organ; Eleanor Rosato, soprano, 
and Arnold Edamann, violin. 


Dr. D. E. Jones 
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San Antonio 


By GENEVIEVE TUCKER 
SAN ANTONIO, TEX., Feb. 5. 
HE significance that music has at- 
tained is particularly manifest at 
this time of war-shock when more 
music, rather than less, is being planned 
as a means of solace and diversion. A 
project in the course of preparation 
here will increase to a considerable de- 
gree the use of the open-air Sunken 
Garden Theater, during the coming 
Spring and Summer, for all manner of 
musical events as well as light opera. 
Mrs. Lewis Krams Beck, president of 
the Civic Opera Company, announces 
that this branch of the art will function 
with marked enhancement. 

The Symphony Society, now complet- 
ing its third season under Max Reiter, 
is unmistakably in the ascendancy. In 
the four attempts to establish a sym- 
phony orchestra here, during a period 
that extends over more than a quarter 
of a century, never before has the re- 
sponse given such evidence of positive 
endorsement. Capacity audiences, which 
include a steadily increasing patronage 
from neighboring towns, testify to the 
high qualifications of the conductor, and 
to the wise business methods of E. H. 
Keator, president of the society, and 
Mrs. Pauline Washer Goldsmith, or- 
ganization chairman, which make these 
concerts accessible to all. The final two 
concerts of the series of five will have 
as assisting soloists Charles Kullman 
and Lawrence Tibbett. The fate of that 
worthwhile organization, the Junior 
Civic Orchestra, has been rendered un- 
certain since the abandonment of its 





Mr. and Mrs. James E. Devoe 





Mrs. Norma Hancock, 
New President of the 
Tuesday Musical Club 


Max Reiter, Conduc- 
tor; E. H. Keator, Presi- 
dent, and Mrs. Pauline 
Washer Goldsmith, 
Organization Chair- 
man of the San Antonio 
Symphony Society 


sponsor, the City Recreation Depart- 
ment, 

The Friends of Music, sponsored by 
Mrs. James E. Devoe, have a notably 
fine course opening with Jarmila No- 
votna, continuing with the original Don 
Cossack Chorus and Dancers, conducted 
by Serge Jaroff. Marian Anderson will 
sing Feb. 23; the Ballet Russe, Feb. 27; 
Artur Schnabel, pianist, March 12, and 
closing the season, March 22, the St. 
Louis Symphony, Vladimir Golsch- 
mann, conductor. All events are at the 
Municipal Auditorium. 

The Tuesday Musical Club, now in 
its forty-first year, is flourishing under 
the leadership of the newly elected 
president, Mrs. Norma Hancock. Its 
part in National Defense Recreation 
Programs takes the form of discovering 
talent among the enlisted men of Army 
and Air forces. Estelle Jones is chair- 
man of this work. A memorial program 
for Mrs. Eli Hertzberg, founder of the 
club, is in charge of Mrs. John B. Al- 
bright and Mrs. Leonard Brown. Mrs. 
Hollis Bridgman, chairman for the sec- 
ond year of the Artist Series, has en- 
joyed success in the concert course 
which originated in 1923 as the Musical 
Tea Series. In addition to Lansing Hat- 
field, baritone, and Sidney Foster, pian- 
ist, the course offers Rose Bampton, 
soprano, Feb. 10, and the Curtis String 
Quartet, March 10. All events are at 
San Pedro Playhouse. 

The Music Teachers’ Association, 
with Mrs. Edith Law as president, of- 
fers a program of variety and interest 
including a review of Levant’s ‘Smat- 
tering of Ignorance’, given by David 
Griffin; reciprocity programs between 
the Austin District Music Teachers’ 
Association and San Antonio Music 
Teachers’ Association; lecture on ‘Az- 
tec Music’ by Dr. Lota Spell, musicolo- 
gist and composer, of the Texas School 
of Fine Arts, Austin; recital by Mil- 
dred Coffin, soprano, and Bernard Cof- 
fin, baritone, of the faculty of John 
Tarleton College, Stephenville, Texas; 
recital by Eugene Adams, violinist. 
Wynn York, ’cellist; Mrs. Eugene 
Adams, pianist, of the Department of 
Fine Arts, North Texas Agricultural 
College, Arlington. 

The orchestra of Our Lady of the 
Lake College is preparing for a concert 
in April to be given at the Municipal 
Auditorium. Dr. Eric Sorantin is the 
director. On Feb. 27, the choral club 
of the college will sing Samuel Richard 
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Fritz Fall, Conductor 
of the Tyler Sym- 
phony 


H. Arthur Brown, Conductor of 
the El Paso Symphony 
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Light Opera and Other Musical 
Events 
Theatre—Symphony in Ascend- 
ancy—Concert Series, Clubs and 
Schools Contribute 


Planned for Outdoor 


Gaines’s Fantasy on a Russian Folk 
Song, directed by David Griffin. On 
Palm Sunday Rossini’s ‘Stabat Mater’ 
will be given by the college chorus, St. 
Cecilia’s Choir, the choir of St. Mary’s 
Chapel and the Knights of Columbus 
Glee Club under David Griffin’s direc- 
tion. Mr. Griffin and his ‘Band Box 
Players’ will complete their engage- 
ments over the state with a presentation 
in the Spring of Gilbert and Sullivan’s 
‘Pirates of Penzance’, at St. Edward’s 
University and the University of Texas, 
at Austin. 

The WPA Orchestra will continue 
its course of monthly free concerts at 
the Municipal Auditorium and its con- 
certs in High School Auditoriums. 
Walter Dunham is the conductor. 

The San Antonio Musical Club, with 
Mrs. Lewis Krams Beck, president, is 
interested in a series of Solon Teas 
held at the St. Anthony Hotel. 





FRITZ FALL LEADS 
TYLER SYMPHONY 





Conductor Now on Fourth Season with 
Orchestra—Ballet Group 
to Appear 


Tyter, Tex., Feb. 5.—The Tyler 
Symphony, under the baton of Fritz 
Fall, in his fourth season as conductor 
of the group, opened its season with the 
annual Rose Festival on Oct. 9 and 10. 
Soloists were John Carter and Dorothy 
Sandlin. The organization schedules 
four symphony concerts for the season 
besides the Rose Festival. For the last 
concert of the season, the Tyler Sym- 
phony has secured a ballet group, 
headed by Serge Temoff, former mem- 
ber of the Ballet Russe and Metropoli- 
tan Opera Ballet. 

The symphony is subsidized by civic- 
minded citizens of Tyler. A small en- 
trance fee is asked for each concert. It 
is the policy of the symphony to present 
as soloist at each concert an eminent 
figure of the music world of the South- 
west. The symphony consists of seventy 
players and draws its members, in addi- 
towns of East Texas. 

Members of the Tyler Symphony 
board are: Fritz Fall, conductor; Joe 


Zeppa, president; John Warren and 
Vess Taylor, vice-presidents; John 
Stevens, treasurer; and Mrs. Talbot 
Williams, secretary. Mr. Fall is also 


director of the Schola Cantorum, mixed 
chorus, and the Civic Opera horus, both 
of Dallas, Texas. 
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Community Concerts Ex- 
ceeds Membership Rec- 
ords—Events to Come In- 
clude Opera and Recital- 
ists—Symphony Lists So- 
loists 


El Paso 


By Gerorcia B. CARMICHAEL 


EL PASO, TEX., Feb. 5. 


HE Community Concert Associa- 

tion will complete its series of con- 
certs this year with the presentation of 
Eugene List, pianist, on Feb. 19 and 
Lily Pons on April 2. 


Officers of the Community Concert 
Association are E. M. Pooley, president ; 
Maurice Schwartz, Consul General; 
Raul Michel, Birdie Alexander, Mary 
Morgan and Margaret Schuster Mar- 
shall, vice-presidents and Mrs. Hallett 
Johnson, executive secretary. Member- 
ships this year reached 1,800, more than 
any previous year. 

The San Carlo Opera Co. will appear 
in El Paso on Feb. 21, and Nelson 
Eddy on April 22 under the manage- 
ment of Mrs. Johnson. 

The El Paso Symphony has two more 
concerts listed; Feb. 9 with Miriam Sol- 
ovieff, violinist, as guest artist; and 
March 30 with Josef Lhevinne, pianist, 
as soloist. 


Officers of the Symphony Concert 
(Continued on page 328) 
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Extra Benefit Concert for 
Symphony Planned—Bay- 
lor University Groups 
Add to Musical Offerings 
—Civic Music Series Of- 
fers Two More Attrac- 
tions 
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By Roxy Grove 
WACO, TEX., Feb. 5. 


TTRACTIONS still remaining in 
the Civic Music Association series 
at Baylor University include the 

Ballet Russe, Feb. 26, and Jean Dick- 
enson, soprano, April 26. 

The Waco Symphony, Max Reiter 
conductor, has offered an unusually in- 
teresting series of concerts which will 
close with Eleanor Stieber, Metropolitan 
soprano, as soloist on May 1. Original 
compositions by James Thomson con- 
certmaster, Russell G. Harris and Paul 
Gelrud, all of the Baylor Music Faculty, 
were given their first hearing on these 
programs. Dr. Gelrud’s orchestral 
work, “Texas Overture’, received espe- 
cially favorable hearing. 

An innovation of the Symphony So- 
ciety is the presentation of an additional 
solo concert by Richard Crooks, Feb. 
18, presented as a benefit for the Sym- 


(Continued on page 328) 
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Dorsey Whittington, Conductor of the 
Birmingham Civic Symphony 


By Liry May CALDWELL 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., Feb. 3. 
B IRMINGHA\M, city of smokestacks 


and symphonies, is keeping musical 
step with her industrial development, 
and as the National Defense Program 
swings her into a top place in the pro- 
duction of arms and machines this 
Alabama town also takes her place as 
one of the musical hubs in the South. 


Believing that music provides a vital 
need in wartime for spiritual stimulus 
and recreation, the Birmingham Music 
Club, which for more than thirty years 
has brought great music by great artists 
to this city, has launched the most bril- 
liant season in its history. 

The Metropolitan Opera Company 
vpens its first annual season of opera 
here on April 20 with the production 
of the Verdi opera, ‘La Traviata’, the 
leading roles to be sung by Helen Jep- 
son and Richard Crooks with John 
Charles Thomas in the baritone part. 
The company comes here complete with 
ballet and orchestra to present the opera 
as it is given in the Metropolitan Opera 
House in New York. 

Other attractions on the elaborate 
music club course scheduled for the 
after-Christmas half of the series are: 
Philadelphia Orchestra under the baton 
of Eugene Ormandy, Lawrence Tibbett, 
who sings in concert here Feb. 11; and 
Helen Traubel, who makes her first 
bow to a Birmingham audience since the 
early days of her career. And an ever 
greater course is being planned by the 
music club for the 1942-43 season in 
cooperation with Marvin MacDonald, 
newly engaged business manager of the 
club’s artists course. 

A rich opera fare is in store for Bir- 
mingham music lovers this year, for, 
in addition to the Metropolitan per- 
formance, the San Carlo Opera Com- 
pany will come to town in February 
under the sponsorship of Mrs. J. W. 
Luke’s Celebrity Series to present 
matinee and night performances. Can- 
celed because of the war with Japan is 
the proposed matinee of ‘Madame But- 
terfly’, with ‘Martha’ in English re- 
placing, and ‘La Bohéme’ scheduled for 
the evening opera. Also on Mrs. Luke’s 
music course this season are Jessica 
Dragonette, who makes her debut in 
this city, and Fray and Braggiotti, duo- 
pianists. 

But Birmingham not only listens to 


Birmingham 


Metropolitan Opera to 
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Make Its First Visit to 
Birmingham—San Carlo 
Also to Appear—Civic 
Symphony, in Tenth 
Year, Still to Give Six 
Concerts — Music Club 
Aids Symphony and De- 
serving Young Local 
Musicians 


music—we make music. And the Bir- 
mingham Civic Symphony, now in its 
tenth year, is presenting six more con- 
certs before the final curtain of the 
season—three regular subscription con- 
certs and three youth concerts. All of 
the performances with the exception of 
the February concert will. be under the 
baton of the conductor, Dorsey Whit- 
tington, who founded the orchestra back 
in the dark days of the late depression. 
André Kostelanetz comes to town on 
Feb. 17 as guest conductor with the 
orchestra. 

Continuing his program of giving 
young artists a “break,” Mr. Whitting- 
ton again this year, for the third season, 
is sponsoring a Young Musicians’ Con- 
test with scholarship award and appear- 
ance as guest soloist with the symphony 
at the February concert being given the 
winner. The auditions are open to vo- 
cal, violin and piano students through- 
out the state. 


Civic Symphony Busy 


The Birmingham Civic Symphony is 
justly proud ot the work it is doing to 
promote music appreciation among 
school children through the youth con- 
certs which draw an average attendance 
of more than 4,500 children. 

The orchestra operates under a three- 
man presidency, with Dr. Raymond 
Paty, Thomas Martin and Noble Hen- 
drix serving in that capacity. Minnie 
McNeill Carr is secretary; Mrs. W. P. 
Tuggell, manager, and Ottokar Cadek 
concertmaster and associate conductor. 


The most active organization in the 
city in the promotion of young artists 
is the Birmingham Music Club, which 
for many years has given scholarships 
to gifted boys and girls and has spon- 
sored concerts for young musicians 
throughout the state. The club supports 
the Civic Symphony both in attendance 
and financing, presenting the orchestra 
association with a check for $1,000 at 
the close of each season. The Birming- 
ham Music Club Chorus, of which Mrs. 
Carl Wiegand is president and Ray- 
mond F. Anderson conductor, has at- 
tracted national attention. 

Mrs. Laura Jackson Davids is now 
serving her third term as president of 
the resident music club; Mrs, E. T. 
Bozenhard is executive vice-president 
and box-office chairman. The club this 
season has a membership exceeding 
4,000 and draws music lovers from 
three states to the concerts on the club’s 
artists course. The organization is non- 
profit and money realized on visiting 
musicians is used for the promotion of 
music in Alabama. 

The Birmingham-Southern College 
Choir, twice winners of the Alabama 
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Byron Arnold, Con- 
ductor of the Ala- 
bama University Sym- 
phony in Tuscaloosa 





William A. Vogel, 
Director of the Uni- 
versity of Alabama 


Tuscaloosa 


By Mrs. JoHN L. SEAY 


TUSCALOOSA, ALA., Feb. 5. 


HE calendar of musical events 

scheduled for the final half of the 
current year in Tuscaloosa and the Uni- 
versity of Alabama is crowded. Some 
of the concerts are by nationally known 
artists and others by outstanding local 
talent. 

Richard Crooks will be presented 
Feb. 25 and the Cincinnati Symphony 
will appear in the university auditorium 
March 20. Emmett Lewis, piano and 
theory instructor at the university will 
serve as annotator for these programs. 
She will be presented by the Music 
Study Club in concert Feb. 11 playing 
ten preludes by Chavez. She also has 
in preparation a program devoted en- 
tirely to works of American composers. 


Lottice Howell will give a concert in 
the university auditorium this spring un- 
der auspices of the Tuscaloosa Branch 
Business & Professional Women’s Club 
with Miss Lewis as her accompanist. 
Later Miss Lewis will accompany Miss 
Howell on a Southern tour. 

“Uncle” Tom Garner who has this 
year celebrated his seventy-second 
birthday anniversary, his thirty-seventh 
year as director of the University Glee 
Clubs and fifty-sixth year as director of 
the choir of the First Baptist Church, 
will again present the glee clubs in ‘Pin- 
afore’ on April 14 and 15. This will be 
the third in the projected complete cycle 
of Gilbert and Sullivan productions. The 
Alabama Federation of Music Clubs 
announces the establishment of a uni- 
versity music scholarship to begin next 
year and to be called the “Tom Garner 
Scholarship” honoring this outstanding 
personage. 


Easter Music Planned 


Due to the conviction of William A. 
Vogel, director of music at the Univers- 
ity of Alabama, that during these war- 
torn days the general morale is strength- 
ened by a continuation of music pro- 
grams, there has been no let up, but 
rather an increase, in their number. Mr. 
Vogel will give Noble Cain’s ‘Christ In 
The World’ with 175 singers and orch- 
estral and organ accompaniment prior to 
Easter. He also has on schedule a num- 
ber of graduate and faculty concerts. 

Under the direction of Byron Arnold, 
the Alabama University Symphony, 
sponsored by the Tuscaloosa Music 
Study Club, will give a program in May 
with full instrumentation. The ‘Million 
Dollar’ Band, under Carlton K. Butler, 
will give several concerts during com- 
mencement activities. 

A choral group of University students 
directed by Mrs. Harry N. Eddins 
which has won prizes each year in State 
choral contests and this year holds the 


Alabama 


Cincinnati Symphony to Appear 
—Alabama University Forces 
to Give Program in May—Tom 
Garner Scholarship Established 
—Project 
Gilbert and Sullivan Cycle— 
Vogel to Direct Cain’s ‘Christ in 
the World’ 


‘Pinafore’, Third in 
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Capital prize for the second time, wi 
give a Spring concert. 

Eighty high school students wit) 
ninety members of the Tuscaloosa Hig 
School Band will participate in th 
State Music Festival, an annual event, 
to be held March 21 to 23. Mrs. Festus 
Shamblin is director of high schoo! 
choral work. More than 2,000 high 
school students from every section oi 
the state will attend this festival and 
Noble Cain will conduct the choruses. 
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- Minneapolis Symphony Visit 

- Awaited — All Star Series 
Plans to Bring Three Artists 
Each Year—Choirs Rehears- 
ing Easter Programs 


By Burt SCHWARZ 
MOBILE, ALA., Feb. 5. 
Myosiiee growing pains, brought 
on by national defense, were eased 
considerably last year by several bril- 
liant musical presentations, and music 
lovers here are looking forward to an 
equally enjoyable year. Local music 
leaders have decided to follow the Brit- 
ish pattern of not letting the war inter- 
fere with their activities, as they con- 
sider musical presentations necessary 
morale-builders. 

The All-Star Series, sponsored by 
Mrs. William Schock, Mrs. Louis 
D’Olive and Mrs. Henry Wright, al- 
ready have swung into their seventh 
year. The Minneapolis Symphony will 
appear at Murphy High School auditor- 
ium on Feb. 19. The All-Star members 
said they plan to carry on their practice 
of bringing at least three celebrities 
here every year. 

Rose Talnai, a Czecho-Slovakian refu- 
gee now residing here, has given one 
recital and plans another. She is a 
dramatic soprano. 

Church choirs have already started 
rehearsing their Easter programs, and 
two boys’ choirs are active. Grant 
Wallin directs the boys’ choir at Ash- 
land Place Methodist Chapel, and Lewis 
Stookey, director of music in public 
schools, is grooming a_ twenty-seven 
member boys’ choir for future appear 
ances in the city and surrounding ter 
ritory. This organization is sponsore 
by the Kiwanis Club. Mr. Stooke: 
said he plans to stage the usual 1,000 
voice outdoor cantata at the high schox 
stadium this Spring. Children from tl 
city’s grade schools will participate. 

Several name bands appeared he: 
last year, and doubtless others will | 
presented during 1942. 
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George Oscar Bow- 

en, Director of Mu- 

sic in the Tulsa Pub- 
lic Schools 


Roger Fenn, Con- 

ductor of the Tulsa 

University Orchestra 
and Band 


Tulsa 


Symphony Plans Two 
Spring Concerts Under 
Direction of Alessandro— 
Traubel to Appear Under 
Symphony Sponsorship— 
School Students to Pre- 
sent Annual Vocal and 


Instrumental Festival in 
Coliseum — Civic Music 
Group to Bring St. Louis 
Symphony 





By Mary KImMBROUGH 
TULSA, OKLA., Feb. 3. 


EORGE OSCAR BROWN, direc- 

tor of music education in the public 
schools, encourages mass singing among 
Tulsa’s 30,000 school children, in an 
effort to maintain civilian morale. 

In the schools, more students than 
ever before have taken a vital interest 
in music education, Especially is the in- 
crease noticeable in the instrumental 
music division, in which 2,000 pupils 
participate. The students will present 
their annual vocal and instrumental fes- 
tival in the Coliseum in May with pa- 
triotism as the theme. 

The Central High School glee clubs 
will present Friml’s ‘Katinka’ late in 
February as their annual operatic ven- 
ture. Gerald Whitney is director. 

A special student concert will be 
given’ by the St. Louis Symphony on 
March 27. That night in’ Convention 
Hall the orchestra will appear in the 
Tulsa Civic Music Association concert 
series as the climax of the third annual 
one-week membership drive. 

Last year a four-number course, this 
year’s series was increased to seven at- 
tractions, Still to be heard are Casade- 
sus, Feb. 20, and Pinza, May 1. 

The Tulsa Symphony Association, 
in a new working agreement with the 
Oklahoma State Symphony, brought 
that group to Tulsa in a starlight series 
last Summer, and plans tentatively two 
Spring concerts, directed by Victor 
Alessandro. The association is headed 
by Donald McCormick. Helen Traubel 
will appear March 16 under the sym- 
phony’s sponsorship. 

Reviving a former custom, members 
of the Piano Study Club, Mrs. Paul 
Whitcraft, president, will present a 
fourteen- piano ensemble program 
March 10 in Convention Hall. Wilhelm 
Schmidt will conduct. 

Special emphasis is placed this Win- 
ter on the Sigma Alpha Iota activities, 
with election last year of Miss Annelle 
Chandler of Tulsa as province presi- 
dent. Dean Albert Lukken of the Uni- 
versity of Tulsa College of Fine Arts 
is province president of Phi Mu Alpha 
Sinfonia. 

The Tulsa University band and or- 
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Victor Alessandro, 

Conductor of the 

Oklahoma City Sym- 
phony 





chestra, directed by Roger Fenn, and 
the a cappalla choir, directed by Dean 
Lukken, will present their annual pro- 
gram March 30 at the Akdar Theater. 

Co-operating with the National Fed- 
eration of Music Clubs in its national 
defense program, the City Federation is 
collecting discarded phonographs and 
records for repair and distribution in 
army camps in the state. 


Oklahoma 
City 


State Symphony Society Of- 
fers Eight Concerts — 
Regular Series of Federal 
Symphony Continues — 
Women’s Committee 
Sponsors Young Artists’ 
Recitals — School Chorus 
to Aid Orchestra in 
Brahms’s ‘Requiem’ 


By ALBERT KIRKPATRICK 
OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA., Feb. 5. 
HE season sponsored by the Okla- 
homa State Symphony Society in- 
cludes a series of eight concerts, pre- 
senting one artist in solo recital, soloists 
with the orchestra and the regular sym- 
phony concerts of the Oklahoma Federal 
Symphony Orchestra. Victor Alessan- 
dro, who has been the conductor of the 
orchestra for the past four years will 
continue in this capacity. 

February brings both the Don Cos- 
sack Chorus of General Platoff and the 
Monte Carlo Ballet Russe, the latter to 
be accompanied by the Oklahoma Fed- 
eral Symphony. Marian Anderson will 
appear in recital on March 1, and the 
season will close, March 16, with Helen 
Traubel as guest soloist with the sym- 
phony. 

A series of five young artists con- 
certs is being sponsored by the Women’s 
Committee of the Oklahoma State 
Symphony Society. Attendance at these 
concerts is limited to members of the 
society. 

A state-wide tour will be made by the 
orchestra in February and March, which 
will include a concert at the University 
of Oklahoma when the school chorus 
of two hundred voices will assist the 
orchestra in a performance of the 
Brahms ‘Requiem’. 

The annual concert series of the 
Ladies Music Club brings this year pro- 
grams by Mona Paulee, contralto, The 
Curtis String Quartet and Louise 
Meizner, pianist. 

City University Increases Activities 

Oklahoma Citv University has greatly 
extended its sphere of musical influence 
this season. The school’s A Cappella 
Choir under the direction of James 
Neilson, made a cross country tour this 
Winter. 

The increasing importance of Mr. 
Neilson’s work as head of the instru- 


@klahoma 


mental department of the University is 
demonstrated by the many good orches- 
tra and band concerts given there; and, 
more strikingly, perhaps, by the premiere 
performance given this season to the 
Concerto in G minor for Piano-Accor- 
dion by Gala-Rini, with the composer 
as soloist. 


Festivals Planned at University 


Among the regular features of the 
annual music program at Oklahoma City 
University are the piano festival, under 
the direction of Dean Clarence Berg, 
the String Festival directed by Herbert 
Bagwell and the Institute of Creative 
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Two-Year-Old Arkansas 
State Symphony Has 
Three Concerts Remain- 
ing in Series—May Ven- 
ture into Field of Con- 
certs for School Children 
—Music Series to Bring 
St. Louis Symphony, 
Moore and Spalding — 
University Symphony in 
Thirty-Ninth Year 


By Nett CoTNaAM 
LITTLE ROCK, ARK., Feb. 2. 
HE Arkansas State Symphony, 

organized last year has had a 
highly successful season. The personnel 
has been greatly enlarged since last 
season and the quality of performance 
shows a distinct improvement. David 
R. Robertson, head of the music de- 
partment of Hendrix College and a 
graduate of the Juilliard School of 
Music continues as director and Usher 
Able of Ouachita College, is concert 
master. The orchestra has seventy-five 
members who were drawn from every 
section of the state and rehearsals are 
held every Sunday. 

Plans this year include five concerts, 
two of which already have been held 
with almost capacity attendance, in the 
new Robinson Auditorium. There is a 
possibility that the orchestra will ven- 
ture into the field of concerts for school 
children later in the year. Soloists still 
to appear are Marjorie DeLange, first 
cellist, and a ballet at the last per- 
formance. 

An unusually active group of citizens 
comprising the board of the Arkansas 
State Symphony Association, under the 
leadership of Dr. J. D. Jordan, has been 
instrumental in selling the orchestra to 
the public. Audiences have been en- 
thusiastic and large. It is estimated 
that approximately 2,000 persons were 
in the audience for each of the first 
two concerts. 

The Music Series sponsored by Mrs. 
Frank Vaughan and the Musical 
Coterie opened the season in October 
with “The Barber of Seville’ by the 
excellent Charles Wagner company. 
Oscar Levant was the second offering. 
Other presentations will include; Grace 
Moore, March 1; St. Louis Symphony, 
March 18 and Albert Spalding, April 
17. 

The Civic Music Association gave 
its annual performance of ‘Messiah’ at 


f ittle Rock, Ark. 
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Arts program under the direction of 
Finley Goldthwaite Williams. All of 
these events are scheduled for the Spring 
months. 

The artists series at the University of 
Oklahoma, under the management of 
J. F. Malone, will present an organ 
concert by Claire Coci on Feb. 16. The 
compositions of a faculty-member, 
Spencer Norton, have received frequent 
performance by prominent orchestras 
over this country in the past few years. 

The university Symphony, conducted 
by Paul S. Carpenter, now in its thirty- 
ninth year, plays five concerts each 
season and five special broadcasts. 

The fifth annual program of this 
school dedicated to the works of living 
composers will be devoted to the works 
of Pan-American composers, presented 
in a series of three concerts. 


David R. Robertson, 
Conductor of the 
Arkansas State 
Symphony 





the Robinson Memorial Auditorium and 
will sponsor the usual series of band 
concerts at Foster Band Shell in City 
Park next Summer. 

L. Bruce Jones, president of the 
National School Band Association, con- 
tinues as director of the Little Rock 
High School Concert Band and Orches- 
tra and is assisted by Robert Parker, a 
graduate of the University of Wis- 
consin, who is instructor of the train- 
ing band and the two marching bands. 
The anniversary concert by the first 
band, composed of ninety students will 
be held in May. The annual Band 
Festival will be held the last week 
in April at Hot Springs and the 
regional meeting possibly in New 
Orleans in May. 

The annual Spring voice festival will 
be held at Little Rock High School 
under the direction of Ruth Klepper 
Settle, supervisor of school music in 
Little Rock and director of the A 
Cappella Choir. The voice and speech 
department, directed by Alberta Harris 
of Senior High School gave the annual 
down-town concert in Robinson Memo- 
rial Auditorium in December. 





CHAMBER MUSIC FETE 
AT OKLAHOMA COLLEGE 


The Belgian Piano Quartet to Be Guest 
Artists at the Annual 
Ensemble Festival 

CHICASHA, OKLA., Feb. 1.—The 
Belgian Piano Quartet will be guest art- 
ists for the third annual chamber music 
festival at the Oklahoma College for 
Women Feb. 27 to March 1. The Sin- 
fonietta of the college, directed by 
Louise Waldorf, violinist, and Dorothy 
Tulloss, ’cellist, will be host to the string 
players coming from over the state. 

The final program will be conducted 
by Joseph Wetzels, ’cellist, with other 
members of the quartet appearing as 
soloists. A program will also be given 
by the quartet during the festival. 

This annual festival was founded by 
Herbert Bagwell in Oklahoma City in 
1939 in response to the great enthusiasm 
for chamber music among professional 
musicians, teachers, and students to in- 
crease appreciation of chamber music. 





Mrs. H. O. Ander- 


Sigvald Thompson, 


son, New President Conductor of the 
of the Fargo Music Fargo - Moorhead 
Club Civic Orchestra 
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PRE ELS Orchestra 
Maintains Concert Series 
— Concordia Choir to 
Make Spring Tour—Am- 
phion Concert Course to 
Bring Minneapolis Sym- 
phony and Brailowsky— 
Lyceum Course to Present 
Tibbett and Don Cossacks 


TE 


, Francis G. SCHOFF 
FARGO, N. D., Feb. 5. 
CONSCIOUS of the impact of Amer- 
ica’s entrance into the war, and al- 
ready beginning to work out plans by 
which local music and musicians may 
be made integral in their country’s 
struggle, the many musical organiza- 
tions of the Fargo-Moorhead area see 
ahead of them a year of harder, more 
inspired work than ever. 

Though most groups have not as yet 
clearly defined plans of action, there is 
everywhere certainty as to the basic 
aims: to cooperate in every way possible 
with national defense; at the same time 
never to forget that making available 
music of the finest possible quality is 
the musician’s most valuable contribu- 
tion. 

The Fargo-Moorhead Civic Chamber 

(Continued on page 346) 
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eceiakbe: ‘Down South 
America Way’ to Be Given 
in March—Tri-City Music 
Festival Awaited — Stud- 
ent Recitals, Plans for 
Herbert Operetta Club, 
Choral Events and Sum- 
mer Concerts Add to Cal- 
endar 























on G. R. ‘cine 
HURON, S. D., Feb. 2. 
VALUATING musical resources in 
the mid-west which have con- 
tributed to the entertainment and in- 
spiration of our people, Huron organi- 
zations are establishing a new high in 
cooperation to give the city the best 
possible all-around musical program 
during these times. 

The Treble Clef and Troubadours of 
the Senior High School are unique or- 
ganizations, which have become a tradi- 
tion. Each consists of the sixteen lead- 
ing voices in the Girls and Boys Glee 
Clubs respectively. These groups are 
extremely popular throughout the city 
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a. 
Paul J. Christiansen, Loftus H. Ward, 
Concordia College Conductor of the 


Choir Conductor Huron Elks Chorus 


appearing on numerous programs with 
their clever and original presentation 
of popular and classical numbers. Their 
organizer and director is Helen Bucl.an- 
an, director of music in the city schools. 

On March 27 Miss Buchanan will 
present the Senior High Operetta 
“Down South America Way”, an eve- 
ning of original singing and dancing. 
The Tri-City Music Festival, including 
Brookings, Watertown and Huron, will 
be held at Brookings April 24. Com- 
bined orchestras, bands, glee clubs, and 
mixed choruses will appear in concert. 

Wednesday Musicale, with Mrs. 
Harry N. Carlson as president will give 
an entertainment in April and sponsor 
an artist concert later. The Young 
Artists, sponsored by Wednesday Mus- 
icale under the direction of Grace Fin- 
ley, will present a concert March 11. 
Wednesday Musicale also sponsors a 
scholarship each year in the'‘Huron Col- 
lege School of Music. 

Fourteen student recitals will be given 
this Spring by the Huron College 
School of Music. The College Choir of 
fifty-seven voices will present the Vic- 
tor Herbert light opera ‘Eileen’ April 8. 

The Elks Chorus of twenty-eight 
voices with Frank Brown as manager 
will sing a home concert Feb. 3. Six 
out-of-town concerts will be given dur- 
ing the Spring under Loftus Ward. 
Huron Clinic Nurses Chorus will join 
the Elks Chorus in the February 3 con- 
cert. This group of thirty-four voices 
is a new organization rapidly taking 
a place in music circles. Mrs. H. P. 
Adams is manager and Loftus H. Ward 
director. 

The Summer months will bring week- 
ly open-air concerts by the Huron Mun- 
icipal Band at the new band-shell in 
Campbell Park with Carl Christiansen, 
conductor, featuring local and guest 
soloists. 


Aberdeen 
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National ‘Seles High 
School Music Festival to 
Be Held in City — Civic 
Music to Bring Anderson 
and Thibault — Northern 
State Teachers College to 
Hold Festival — Excerpts 
from Operas to Be Per- 
formed 
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By Let JOHNSON 

ABERDEEN, S. D., Feb. 5. 

HIS city will be the musical capital 

of the midwest May 14 to 16 when 
the national regional high school music 
contest is staged in the auditorium. 
More than 5,000 students from the 
Dakotas, Minnesota and Iowa are ex- 
pected to participate in the festival, 
awarded Aberdeen because of its ex- 


The 





cellent facilities for such an event in 
the modern auditorium arena and 
theater. 

This festival will climax forthcoming 
musical events here, but many other at- 
tractive activities are on the program, 
notably the appearance March 6 of 
Conrad Thibault and April 30 of 
Marian Anderson, both under auspices 
of the Aberdeen Civic Music Associa- 
tion, which will round out a highly 
successful year. 

The 1941-42 Civic Music series 
opened Dec. 4 with the Salzedo Concert 
Ensemble. Plans are already underway 
for an ambitious program next year, 
including, if possible, presentation of 
the Minneapolis Symphony. 

The first week of May will be marked 
by a festival at Northern State Teachers 
College during which the orchestra, con- 
ducted by Merritt Johnson, the band and 
a cappella choir, conducted by Harvey S. 
Moen, and vocal groups and soloists di- 
rected by Gottfried Sjoland will perform. 

Mr. Sjoland plans to present an opera 
performance including the second act 
from ‘Madama Butterfly’, the third act 
of ‘Lucia di Lammermoor’ and the 
third act of ‘Il Trovatore’. The voice 
department of the college will offer 
several concerts the last week of June. 
Late in November, the annual fall vocal 
concert is to be held. 

The college orchestra will combine 
with the a cappella group for a joint 
presentation July 15. 

Feb. 26 is the date for a concert by 
the college band, and the a cappella 
choir will appear in concert March 22. 
During the last two weeks of March, 
Mr. Moen will take the band and choir 
on a tour of cities surrounding Aber- 
deen. A joint concert by the college 
band and Central high school band will 
be given during the latter part of May. 

Two concerts were on the winter and 
spring program of the high school band 
conducted by Arthur C. Schwuchow, 
one set for Jan. 21 and the other for 
April 29. The a cappella choir, di- 
rected by Gertrude Meyer, will appear 
in concert March 25 and the high school 
orchestra, directed by Leopold Rutter, on 
March 11. Junior high school orches- 
tras and vocal groups will combine for 
a festival performance March 18 and 
elementary choruses will join for a 
concert May 21. 


STATE UNIVERSITY PLANS 
AID GRAND FORKS SEASON 








Symphony to Give ‘Messiah’ and Orch- 
estral Concert in March—School 
Music Festival Planned 


Granp Forks, N. D., Feb. 5.—State 
University musical organizations, in- 
cluding the concert band, orchestra, 
madrigal club, and women’s glee club 
are planning an active season. The mad- 
rigal club, directed by Hywel C. Row- 
land and assisted by other vocal groups 
and the Grand Forks Symphony plans 
to present “The Messiah’ in March. The 
club will visit communities in North 
Dakota on its annual Spring tour. The 
band, directed by John E. Howard, has 
completed arrangements for a tour early 
in April. Cities to be visited include 
Minneapolis, Milwaukee, and Chicago 
with additional dates in North Dakota 
and northern Minnesota. The concluding 


date will be a home concert sponsored 
by the Rotary Club. Both the women’s 
glee club, directed by Carol M. Hump- 
stone, and the orchestra, under Mr. 
Howard, will be heard in Spring con- 
certs at home. 

A music festival to be presented by 
the music department of the public 
schools has been announced for late 
March with instrumental organizations 
directed by Leo M. Haesle, and vocal 
groups, under Dwight Sherwood, par- 
ticipating. 

The Wesley College Conservatory of 
Music and the Northwest Conservatory 
have announced a calendar of recitals 
for early Spring. 

During the present season, an out- 
standing artists series has been pre- 
sented under the auspices of the Grand 
Forks Community Music Association. 
Dr. G. M. Williamson is president; W. 
W. Blain, secretary, and John E. How- 
ard, general chairman. Donald Dickson, 
Ruth Draper and Marian Anderson al- 
ready have been heard. Mischa Elman 
will play Feb. 25, and Oscar Levant 
will conclude the series on April 15. The 
present series is the fifth to be presented 
under the NBC Concert Service, and 
it is with considerable pride that the 
committee points out that the entire ca- 
pacity of the auditorium has been sold 
on a season subscription basis. An in- 
teresting fact is that twenty-eight com- 
munities outside Grand Forks are rep- 
resented among the season’s patrons. 

The North Dakota Federation of Mu- 
sic Clubs, John E. Howard, president, 
will hold its biennial festival and con- 
vention in this city in May. 

The Grand Forks Symphony of Fifty 
players under the direction of Leo M. 
Haesle has announced plans for a 
Spring concert on March 15. 

Joun E. Howarp 





MITCHELL ANTICIPATES 
ANNUAL MUSIC FESTIVAL 





Many Schools and Colleges to Cooperate 
in Yearly Event—Concert 
Association Active 

MircHe LL, S. D., Feb. 4.—February 
finds the current music season in 
Mitchell well advanced, three concerts 
already having been given. 

Leland Barlow resigned his position 
on the Wesleyan music faculty last 
Summer to join the staff at Oberlin 
Conservatory of Music. His successor, 
James M. McKelvy, now vocal instruc- 
tor and director of the University Band, 
will make his bow before the Mitchell 
public in formal recital this month. In 
March Dean Joseph B. Holloway, 
tenor, and Robert M. Brown, violinist, 
will be co-artists in recital. 

The final offering of the Mitchell 
Concert Association will feature a pro- 
gram by Vivian Bower, former Dakota 
Wesleyan student who is now estab- 
lished as one of the New York’s more 
promising young mezzo-sopranos. 

Valentine Preston, music supervisor 
of the Mitchell schools, and Haakon 
Anderson, their instrumental director. 
announce that they have secured Ola! 
Christiansen of St. Olaf College and 
Gerald Prescott of the University of 
Minnesota as guest conductors for the 
annual music festival to be held during 
National Music Week at Madison, 
South Dakota in cooperation with the 
high schools of Madison, Chamberlain 
and Dell Rapids. The week after the 
music festival, the 1941-42 music season 
will be brought to a close with the 
annual concert by the Mitchell Little 
Symphony, a civic project sponsored by 
Dakota Wesleyan University under the 
direction of Robert Brown. R. M. B. 
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Gaston Bailhe, Con- 

ductor of the Fort 

Wayne Civic Sym- 
phony 


Fort Wayne 


ila Rinne Duo- 
Pianists and Recitalists Re- 
main on Community Series — 
—Melton and Spalding to 
Appear on Symphony Pro- 
grams—Wagner Opera Com- 
pany to Give ‘Boheme’ 


Mrs. 
Peltier, President of 
Fort Wayne's Com- 


munity Association 


WwW. HH. W. 








By Water A. HANSEN 
FORT WAYNE, IND., Feb. 1. 


R EALIZING that the tonal art plays 

a highly important role in upholding 
our nation’s morale in wartime, Fort 
Wayne’s musical organizations are put- 
ting their shoulders to the wheel with 
redoubled energy during the current 
season. The large Shrine Theatre is not 
large enough to seat all those who wish 
to be members of the Fort Wayne Com- 
munity Concert Association, Mrs. W. 
H. W. Peltier, president. 

The 1941-42 series began with a re- 
cital by Charles Kullman, tenor. Zino 
Francescatti, violinist, appeared in Jan- 
uary. The Minneapolis Symphony, un- 
der Dmitri Mitropoulos, will be heard 
on Feb. 4. On March 10 the associa- 
tion will present Lotte Lehmann, so- 
prano, and Lauritz Melchior, tenor, in a 
joint recital to take the place of Kirsten 
Flagstad, who was originally booked, 
and on April 7 Vitya Vronsky and Vic- 
tor Babin, duo-pianists, will conclude 
the series. The campaign for next sea- 
son will be held in March. 

The Fort Wayne Civic Symphony, 
conducted by Gaston Bailhe, began its 
1941-42 series of four concerts in 
November. Marion Talley, soprano, 
and Reginald Stewart, pianist, have ap- 
peared as soloists. James Melton, tenor, 
will be the guest artist on March 4; and 
Albert Spalding, violinist, will be pre- 
sented at the concluding concert of the 
season on April 22. The orchestra has 
been playing to capacity audiences. 

The Junior Symphony, organized two 
years ago by Mr. Bailhe presents a 
number of concerts each season. The 
public appearances are sponsored by the 
Fort Wayne Lions’ Club. 

Charles L. Wagner’s sparkling pre- 
sentation of Rossini’s ‘The Barber of 
Seville’ in November, delighted many 
of Fort Wayne’s opera enthusiasts who 
are looking forward to Mr. Wagner’s 
presentation of Puccini’s ‘La Boheme’ 
next season. 

The Indianapolis Symphony, con- 
ducted by Fabien Sevitzky, was pre- 
sented in December under the auspices 
of the Fort Wayne Civic Theatre, Inc. 
Many of Fort Wayne’s farsighted music 
lovers are trying to ensure for the city 
an annual series of concerts by the In- 
dianapolis orchestra. 

The Fort Wayne Lutheran Choral 
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Endiana 


Society will observe its twenty-fifth an- 
niversary this year. George G. Arke- 
bauer directs the choir. Walter E. 
Buszin, director of the Concordia Col- 
lege A Cappella Choir, is preparing an 
unusually interesting program of sacred 
music for the choir’s annual concert in 
March. In May and June the choir 
will appear in many cities of the Middle 
West. 

The choir of Valparaiso University 
will present a concert on Feb. 13 in the 
Concordia College Concert Hall. Fort 
Wayne’s three public high schools con- 
tinue to foster the art of music with 
growing enthusiasm. 


Evansville 





-Phitharmonic to Be Led by 


Browne in Two More Con- - 
certs—Evansville Musicians — 
to Appear as _ Soloists— 
Musicians Club Continues 
Policy of Presenting Local 
and Visiting Artists 
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By BetH H. WoLLENMAN 
EVANSVILLE, IND., Feb. 5. 
HE Evansville Philharmonic, now 
in its ninth season, embarked upon 
its most successful season last Fall, with 
the presentation of the blind pianist, 
Alec Templeton, as its guest soloist at 
the first concert. The two remaining 
concerts will be played Feb. 10 and 
April 21, under the baton of Gaylord 
Browne. 

Continuing its policy of featuring 
Evansville musicians as soloists, these 
two concerts will star Pauline Goad 
Fehn, flutist, and Douglas Marsh, ’cel- 
list, new ’cello instructor at Evansville 
College. Mrs. Fehn is a 1941 graduate 
of the Cincinnati Conservatory of 
Music, where she received a full schol- 
arship. Mr. Marsh came to Evansville 
from Cleveland where he taught at 
Baldwin-Wallace Conservatory and 
played ’cello with the Cleveland Sym- 
phony. He studied at the Cleveland 
Institute of Music with Victor de Go- 
mez, first ’cellist of the Cleveland or- 
chestra, Georges Miquelle, first ’cellist 
of the Detroit and Chautauqua Sym- 
phonies, and John Fraser, professor of 
‘cello and ensemble music at Oberlin 
College. 

The orchestra will also continue its 
out-of-town concert series this season, 
presenting its second annual program 
in Owensboro, Ky., this month. Mrs. 
Fehn will be soloist at this concert also. 

The Evansville Musicians’ Club, 
which annually presents four profession- 
al concerts, has already brought the St. 
Louis Grand Opera Company in a per- 
formance of ‘Martha’; the Indianapolis 
Symphony directed by Fabien Sevitzky ; 
and John Charles Thomas, baritone. 
The final event on the club’s artist 
course will be a recital by Joseph Szig- 
eti, violinist, assisted by Hertha Glaz, 
Viennese contralto, on March 17. The 
Club has continued its policy, begun 
last year, of presenting local musicians 
in monthly programs in the college 
auditorium. 

Other musical events on the calendar 
are concerts by an all-city orchestra and 


- attractions. 





Edwyn Hames, Foun- 

der and Conductor 

of the South Bend 
Symphony 





Gaylord Browne, 
Conductor of the 
Evansville Philhar- 


monic 
Will H. Bryant 
(Right), Conductor 


of the Terre Haute 
Civic Symphony 





an all-city band composed of chosen 
high school musicians from the public 
high schools, a series of musical events 
during National Music Week in May 
sponsored by the city’s music organiza- 
tions; a vocal festival in which all 
schools will participate; and the Musi- 
cians’ Club annual luncheon-musicale in 
May. 


Terre Haute 


Wabash and St. Mary of the 
Woods Colleges Present 
Major Concert Courses— 
Civic and Teachers Sym- 
phony Brings Local and 
Visiting Artists Before Pub- 
lic 
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By Freperick L. BLACK, JR. 
TERRE HAUTE, IND., Feb. 3. 
"THE mid-point in a busy concert 
season for Terre Haute finds splen- 
did musical attractions yet to be heard. 
The local symphony, the schools, and 
various groups that annually sponsor 
concerts are planning to continue ac- 
tivities next season with undiminished 
vigor. 

The Wabash Valley Concerts Series 
has two concerts remaining on _ its 
schedule. A joint recital by Jean Tenny- 
son, and Maurice Eisenberg, is to be 
heard, Feb. 16. The Indianapolis Sym- 
phony, under Fabien Sevitzky, will ap- 
pear, March 15. The Series has the 
largest membership of any local concert 
association in years. 

The Terre Haute Civic and Teachers 
College Symphony plans to continue 
next season its policy of presenting both 
local and visiting artists as soloists with 
the orchestra. At the final concert of 


the regular subscription series, March 
31, Will H. Bryant, conductor, lists 
the ‘Fidlars Four’ as soloists. The 


Fidlar group consists of Paul Fidlar, 
pianist, Mrs. Paul Fidlar, soprano, Wibll- 
fred Fidlar, violinist, and Mrs. Willfred 
Fidlar, cellist. Each will be heard in 
a short solo work with orchestra. 

St. Mary-of-the-Woods. College an- 
nually presents a concert course of major 
Still to be heard in Spring 
concerts, on dates yet to be determined, 

(Continued on page 335) 
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's Symphony, a Full Strength | 


of Personnel, Continues 
Policy of Presenting Soloist © 
at Each Concert — Junior 
and Mishawaka Symphonies — 
Both Active—Civic Music” 
Association Lists Artists to — 
Appear : 
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By Peart E. HArstrom 
SOUTH BEND, IND., Feb. 1. 
USICAL organizations in South 
Bend are now busy with plans 
for one of the most active Spring sea- 
sons in the history of this music-loving 
community. 

Outstanding in the list of local organ- 
izations is the South Bend Symphony. 
It was founded less than a decade ago 
and last year reached full symphonic 
strength. Edwyn Hames is the founder 
and conductor; Mrs. Harold Clayton, 
symphony manager; and Mrs. Ernest 
M. Morris, concert manager. A soloist 
is presented at each concert. On Feb. 8 
the orchestra will present its third 
program, featuring Ennio Bolognini, 
‘cellist; on March 22 Mathilde Christ- 
man McKinney, pianist, will be the 
soloist; and Helen Jepson, soprano, will 
appear on May 4, the last program, 
which will be given at the University of 
Notre Dame with the college of music 
of the university cooperating as a part 
of its annual observance of music week. 

The Junior Symphony, organized last 
season to prepare younger musicians in 
the ways of the symphony is enjoying 
an active season, with several concerts 
scheduled. Another orchestra, a new- 
comer to the city’s musical family, is 
the Little Symphony of South Bend’s 
twin city, Mishawaka. The orchestra 
was formed early this season with 
twenty-three members, under direction 
of Zigmont George Gaska. On March 
1 it will present Rocco Germano, prom- 
ising young local violinist, and on April 
19 will close its season presenting the 
Mishawaka Orpheus Male chorus as the 
guests. 

Civic Association Attracts 

The South Bend Civic Music asso- 
ciation is one of the city’s older musical 
organizations, formed not so much to 
sponsor local musicians as to bring to 
the city musical program from the fore- 
most professional circles. On Feb. 14 
the association will bring the Littlefield 
Ballet and its orchestra. The final con- 
cert will be on April 30 at the Uni- 
versity of Notre Dame with José Iturbi, 
concert pianist, as the artist. 

The Studebaker Male chorus, di- 
rected by Ethel Stuart Gaumer, is 
heard frequently from Chicago radio 

(Continued on page 335) 
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Institute of Music, of which Ivan Dne- 
proff is head, to present an opera. This 
season, Hockaday Institute has chosen 
‘The Snow Maiden’, of Rimsky-Korsa- 
koff for its offering, the dates announced 
as March 16 and 17. Choruses, orchestra 
and soloists will be used in this presen- 
tation. 

The School of Music of Southern 
Methodist University has selected two 
short operas this season, ‘Cavalleria 
Rusticana’ and an opera by Puccini, 
‘Gianni Schicchi’, to be heard in May. 
The choruses of the school, directed by 
Thomas Williams, and the Student Sym- 
phony. under the leadership of Harold 
Hart Todd, will be employed in this 
presentation, as well as soloists. 

For several season the Music Com- 
mittee of the Dallas Woman’s Club have 
featured young artists from the Metro- 
politan Opera in recital. This season, 
the young bass-baritone, Lansing Hat- 
field was chosen. Later in the season, 
this committee, Mrs. Mare Anthony, 
chairman, is planning to present another 
young artist, yet to be chosen. 

Federated Clubs Active 

The Dallas Federation of Music Clubs 
wields much influence on the musical 
life of the city. Its delegates represent 
thirty-one senior clubs; thirty junior 
clubs; and thirty-three juvenile clubs 
and the music departments of three of 
the local high schools. The Federation 
meets the second Friday in each month 
from October through June at which 
programs are given by selected musicians 
from the several clubs. Many committees 
covering its varied activities function 
throughout the season. At the end of 
each season, a loving cup, named in 
honor of its donor, Mrs. O. L. Mc- 
Knight, the first president, is given the 
club that shows the most perfect score 
as to attendance on the meetings, and 
prompt payment of dues, of its delegates. 
Officers for the year 1941-42 are: Mrs. 
Harry Steinberg, president; Mmes. 
James G. Regester, Lee J. Taylor, Hazel 
Price Harrington, and A. F. Moody, 
vice-presidents; Mrs. Odessa Wilson, 
recording secretary; Mrs. Lucile Sted- 
man Williams, corresponding secretary ; 
Annie T. Smith, treasurer; Mrs. James 
M. Sewell, parliamentarian; Mrs. Rob- 
ert Griffith, auditor; Mrs. Frank H. 
Frye, historian; Martha Rhea Little, 
librarian. 

The Civic Federation sponsors a 
series of evening programs that are open 
to the public, choosing local musicians, 
and those from nearby cities. On March 
12, a joint program of the Civic Opera 
and Schola Cantorium choruses, directed 
by Fritz Fall will be heard; Ruth Ran- 
kin Rutherford, pianist, member of the 
faculty at Hockaday Institute of Music, 
will be presented in recital; on April 2, 
the Sudie Williams Choral Club is 
scheduled; April 9, Anne Lois Greene, 
harpist; also of the Hockaday Institute 
of Music faculty and member of the 
Dallas Symphony will give a program, 
and on April 16, the A Cappella Chorus, 
of NortheTexas State Teachers College, 
at Denton, conducted by Dr. Wilfred 
Bain, will be heard in concert. 

The Museum Sinfonietta, a WPA 
project, directed by Achilles Taliaferro, 
gives concerts on Sunday afternoons 
throughout the season, at the Dallas 
Museum of Fine Arts, which are well 
attended. 

Public School Music Flourishes 


Music in the public schools is at an all- 
time-high under the capable direction of 
Marion Flagg, who is serving her sec- 


ond season as head of the music in these 
schools. Miss Flagg, who was formerly 
associated with the Horace Mann Schooi 
of Columbia University, has brought 
fresh enthusiasm to her work, and many 
worthwhile things are being accom- 
plished through her and her efficient 
corps of teachers. Jointly, these music 
educators and the Federation of Music 
Clubs of the city are sponsoring a Vic- 
tory Sing, to be held on Feb. 15, at Fair 
Park auditorium. Following the slogan, 
‘Mobilize Music for Victory’ the plan 
is to include music clubs, church choirs, 
patrotic organizations, of which there 
are a number, service groups school 
children and luncheon clubs. The song 
leader chosen for this occasion is Dr. 
Augustus Zanzig, who is in charge of 
the development of folk and community 
activities at the University of Texas, re- 
cently appointed to this post. The Dal- 
las Symphony is scheduled to partici- 
pate, with Mr. Singer conducting, 

On April 26, Dallas is to originate 
the first Southwest broadcast on the 
Music and American Youth Series of 
the Music Educators National Confer- 
ence. 


Fourth Music Festival 


From April 30 to May 3, are the dates 
announced for the Fourth Annual 
Greater Dallas Music Festival, which 
was such a success last season. This, 
to be held under the auspices of the 
Greater Dallas Band and Orchestra 
Association, will include all the instru- 
mental groups of the Greater Dallas 
schools, and in addition, both an all- 
city orchestra and all-city band. The 
association is also holding a string and 
wind clinic, as well as the annual solo 
competition. Choral singing in the pub- 
lic schools is given special attention as 
well. 

Many of the clubs instead of having 
social affairs this season, are spending 
this money for Defense Bonds. The 
Schubert Choral club, the oldest of the 
music clubs of the city, recently bought 
a $200 bond, using money left from 
World War I. Mrs. Fred H. Austin, 
is the president. The Music Study 
Club, of which Mrs. D. C. Tallichet is 
president, plans to spend their money 
laid aside for social activities in the 
same manner. No doubt many other 
clubs throughout the city and state have 
the same ideas this war year. 


fl Paso 
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Association are Dorrance Roderick, 
president; Edward Heid, membership 
chairman; Mrs. Hugh Shannon, busi- 
ness manager; H. Arthur Brown, Di- 
rector of the orchestra; and Mrs. A. F. 
Quisenberry, chairman of ways and 
means committee. 

Mrs. Quisenberry recently announced 
the following events: Grace Moore, 
April 6; the Ballet Russe de Monte 
Carlo, Feb. 17; and the Don Cossacks, 
Jan. 27. The Symphony Association 
has 2,000 members. 

The MacDowell Club is scheduled for 
the following programs: Feb. 10, harp 
and flute concert with Mrs. H. W. 
Forester, harpist, and Mrs. Harold B. 
Gates, flutist; and later a Scandinavian 
and Finnish music concert with Mrs. 
Frank Luther Blower in charge. Mrs. 
Blower is president of the El Paso 
Music Teachers Association. Nellie 
Miller is the chairman of the MacDow- 
ell Club which is the first auxiliary of 
the Woman’s Club. 

Marguerite Hartsook, Director of 
Radford School Music will give a piano 
recital early in March. Mrs. Carl. Ol- 
sen is chairman of a Modern French 








Texas 


Music program on March 24. Mrs 
P. Conkling is the chairman of 
chamber music program on April 
Edward Meeks will give a vocal re 
on April 28 and Jack Griffith will ; 
sent a program of South Ameri 
Music on May 12. Mrs. Leslie C. H 
is chairman of a program of pia 
music on May 26. 

The Morgan Studios will commen 


their weekly recitals on Feb. 14 to | 
held every Saturday afternoon. Thx 
recitals include students from gra 


schools who will be given school cred 
Abram Chasins will conduct mast: 

classes at the Morgan Studios later i 
the season. Robert Stevenson who re 
cently appeared in a recital in Tow: 
Hall in New York is a pupil of the Mo: 
gan Studios. He is now on the facult, 
of the school of Fine Arts in the Uni 
versity of Texas. 


Waco 
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phony Society with the expectation oi 
clearing the budget of its accumulated 
deficit. 

St. Olaf’s choir was presented on 
Feb. 3, by the Lutheran Church in 
Waco Hall for its second appearance. 

A chamber music program will be 
given on March 22 by members of the 
Baylor faculty, Bela Rozsa, piano; 
James Thomson, violin, and Paul 
Gelrud, viola. 

Good Friday Music 

‘The Seven Last Words of Christ’ of 
Dubois will be offered by choral groups 
under Martha Darkema on Good Friday 
at Columbus Avenue Baptist Church. 
The performance will be broadcast as 
will be programs of her girls’ organiza- 
tion, ‘Rhapsodie in White’, on Feb. 18 
in Rabbi Ben Ezra by Frances Morrison 
Ralston; soloists will be Regena Owens, 
Pauline Chilton, and Edna Gidden, with 
Kathryn Morgan at the piano and Helen 
Horton, harpist. 

Cooperation between college and city 
schools is bringing about fine local 
projects. Every first Sunday, Baylor 
University Band, under Gid Waldrop, 
presents a program in Waco Hall. 
Each third Sunday, the High School 
Band, under Lyle Skinner, with orches- 
tra and choral groups, under Miss 
Cobby de Stivers, will present a pro- 
gram for the public in Waco Hall. 

The Audio-Visual Conference of 
Texas will meet in Waco at Baylor in 
April with Sara Lowrey and Clayton 
Page hosts for the University. Miss 
Cobby de Stivers, music supervisor of 
city schools and instructor of music 
education at Baylor, in her _ radio- 
educational project in music apprecia- 
tion in the public schools, is bringing 
monthly programs broadcast from 
Baylor directly into the school rooms. 








Aurora Mauro-Cottone Plays in 
New England 


Aurora Mauro-Cottone, pianist, has 
been active in concert work since her 
Town Hall recital in November. Her 
January activities included a recital in 
Davenport, R. I., and an appearance as 
guest soloist with the Waterbury, Conn., 
Civic Orchestra. Miss Mauro-Cottone 
played the Beethoven Concerto in G un- 
der the direction of Mario Di Cecco, 
and a large and enthusiastic audience 
filled Buckingham Hall. 











Virg 


Cleveland and National Orchestras Yet 
to Come — Celebrity Series Offers 


inia 
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tion—Mozart’s 


Varied and Brilliant List—Newspaper 
Sponsors Musical Competition—Clubs 


Bring Artists of Note to Richmond 


Richmond 


By HiLton RUFTY 

RICHMOND, VA., Feb. 2. 
ESPITE the shadow of War over 
the entire civilized world, music, 
as a morale builder, will continue to act 
as a balm for the troubled spirits of 
mankind. It is gratifying to record the 
events planned here for the remainder 
of the season, in the face of devastating 
circumstances which at first sight would 
tend to paralyze and stifle all the finer, 
transcendent impulses of a freedom-lov- 
ing race. But at all concerts of the 
past few hectic weeks the National An- 
them has taken on a great, new signi- 
ficance and the ensuing programs have 
given a spiritual uplift to audiences both 
in civilian garb and in the uniform of 
the service—an uplift that is an eloquent 

challenge to the opposition. 

The Symphony Society of Richmond, 
under the leadership of its energetic 
president, John J. Howard, has two re- 
maining concerts, one by the National 
Symphony, Hans Kindler, conductor, 
Feb. 26 and the other by Artur Rod- 
zinski and the Cleveland Orchestra 
March 22. 

The Celebrity Series of the Civic 
Musical Association of Richmond, T. 
Michaux Moody, manager, rounds out 
a brilliant season with a recital by Ezio 
Pinza Feb. 16, the Ballet Russe de 
Monte Carlo March 7 and the Metro- 
politan Opera, the date and opera to be 
announced. In addition, by popular de- 
mand, the Philadelphia Orchestra, un- 
der Eugene Orinandy, will play a return 
engagement March 16. 


Plan School Festival 


The Music Section of the Virginia 
Education Association, Paul Saunier, 
president, will direct the sixth annual 
Virginia High School competitive music 
festival to be held April 22, 23 and 24, 
under the sponsorship of the Richmond 
News Leader. The Junior Competitive 
Festival of the Virginia Federation of 
Music Clubs will also be held in this 
city March 28. It is noteworthy that 
the Federation is continuing a successful 
drive to procure phonographs and 
radios for the various military camps 
throughout the state. : 

The Musicians Club of Richmond an- 
nually supplements its monthly recitals 
by active members and periodic recitals 
by junior members with an artist series 
of note. The remaining artist recital- 
ists of the season will be Charles Kull- 
man, Feb. 18 and Nathan Milstein, 


April 7. 

The various Women’s Clubs of the 
city have long enjoyed the reputation 
of bringing outstanding musical features 
as part of their general programs. The 

(Continued on page 348) 





ROANOKE, VA., Feb. 4.—The federa- 
tion of the five local musical and dra- 
matic organizations in to the Civic 
Theatre of Roanoke is the outstand- 
ing event of the season, and promises 
much for the future. The sale of 800 
memberships in this organization has 
guaranteed financial backing for all five 
units, providing not only a place for per- 
formance but for all rehearsals. 

William C. Stouffer was elected presi- 
dent; Richard F. Pence, secretary, Rob- 
ert E. Paine, treasurer, and Robert C. 
Royer, business manager. Vice-presi- 
dents are Elizabeth Starritt, and James 
Breakell with C. J. Broyles, N. W. Red- 
ford, Norris Perry, Mrs. A. A. Farn- 
ham, C. F. Keeley acting as vice-presi- 
dents and the special representatives of 
the following organizations respective- 
ly; Gilbert and Sullivan Light Opera 
Company, Academy Players, The Civic 
Chorus, Community Children’s Theatre, 
and Roanoke Symphony. 

The Civic Chorus, Robert Goodale 
director, will present Mozart’s ‘Requiem’ 
in early Spring. The Roanoke Sym- 
phony, Donald McKibben conducting, 
gives three concerts this season. Robert 
E. Griffey directs the Gilbert and Sulli- 
van group. 

The Thursday Morning Music Club 
is very active under the presidency of 
Virginia Comer. Programs have been 
arranged in keeping with the times, i.e., 
music of the Allies, of Pan-America, 
and of Virginia composers. The Roa- 
noke Music Teachers’ Association, Mrs. 
Hubert Nance, president, entertained 
the Virginia Music Teachers’ at their 
annual convention. The local teachers 
will again sponsor the auditions of the 
National Guild of Piano Teachers in 
May. 

The Community Concert Association, 
James E. Thomas, president will present 
Josef Hofmann in February, and the 
Cleveland Orchestra in March. 





HELEN BETELLE 
Booming Defense Payrolls 


Boost All Phases of Musical 
Activity—Symphony Sched- 
ule Expanded—Society of © 
Arts Presents Free Concerts 
—Artist Series Thrive 


By WARNER TWYFORD 
NORFOLK, VA., Feb. 3. 
NY ORFOLE, with its amazing mush- 
room growth since the grim cir- 
cumstance of war has made it a key 
center in America’s defense effort, its 
nearly doubled population and its boom- 
ing payrolls, is providing a bumper sea- 
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Five Leading Musical 
and Dramatic Or- 
ganizations in New 
Roanoke _ Associa- 

‘Re- | 

quiem’ Scheduled 


Roanoke * 





Donald A. McKib- Virginia Comer, 
ben, Conductor of President, Thursday 
Roanoke Sym- 
phony of Roanoke 





Morning Music Club head, Norfolk Sym- 





T. Michaux Moody, 

Head of Richmond's 

Civic Music Associa- 
tion 


Henry Cowles White- 


phony Conductor 


Charleston, W. Va. 


Community Music Association 
and Civic Orchestra Enjoy 
Heaviest Patronage in Their 
Histories — Local Artists 
Supplement Lists of Famed 
Artists in Concert and Re- 
cital Offerings 
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By Bayarp F. ENNIs 
CHARLESTON, W. VA., Feb. 5. 
(CCHARLESTON'S two outstanding 
Com- 
munity Music Association and the Civic 
Orchestra, have entered the new year 


musical organizations, the 


enjoying the most extensive patronage 
in their respective histories, a factor to 
be looked upon as a favorable portent 
of the future. Increased financial back- 


ing is the first essential to broadened 
program. 

The Music association, now eight 
years old, has approximately 2,500 
members and continues to be headed by 
Harry Silverstein as president. Mrs. 
M. E. Grubb is the association secre- 
tary. Still to appear on its series of 
six attractions are Charles Kullman, 
Feb. 16; Helen Traubel, March 3, and 
Albert Spalding, March 25. Spalding 
is replacing Fritz Kreisler who was 
obliged to cancel his recital engage- 
ments. 

Particularly noteworthy, however, is 
the forty per cent gain in the number 
of subscribers to the orchestra concert 
series, the total now being about 900. 

Dr. Cecil R. Adams, a local dentist 
and church choir director, is chairman 
of the Civic Orchestra Association, 
while the body of seventy musicians is 
conducted by W. R. Wiant. The ser- 
vices of both men have been invaluable 
in bringing the orchestra to its present 
high standing in the community within 
a period of a few years. 

In December the orchestra presented 
its first guest soloist of nationwide 
reputation with Alec Templeton playing 
Grieg’s Concerto in A Minor. The con- 
cert of March 8 will feature Lois 
Bannerman, harpist, and, according to 
Dr. Adams, there will be two out-of- 
town soloists presented next season. 


List Remaining Concerts 


Remaining concerts this season will 
take place May 6 and 8 in observance 
of National Music Week. One will 
feature students of the Helen Cox 
Schrader Dance Studio in Tchaikov- 
sky’s ‘Dance of the Swans’, and a world 





Hiersoux, Jr., 
President of the Fri- 
day Morning Music 
Club 


John 


Dr. Cecil R. Adams, 
Chairman of the Or- 


chestra Committee 


premiere performance of Paul Gelrud’s 
Concerto Grosso for string orchestra 
and four wind instruments. An all- 
Wiant program is being considered for 
the other. Wiant has composed a num- 


ber of instrumental as well as choral 
works. 
Nelson Eddy, baritone, will sing 


April 19 at the Municipal auditorium 
for the benefit of Charleston parks and 
playgrounds. 


Music Association Plans 

Speaking again of broadened pro- 
grams, the Music association will pre- 
sent local talent in a “dividend” concert 
for members in April. Taking part will 
be Philip Scharf, violinist, as soloist 
with the Civic Orchestra, John and Jose 
Hiersoux, duo-pianists; Elise Coney, 
soprano; Walter Bricht, pianist, and an 
instrumental quintet composed of Harry 
Bekenstein, Richmond Houston, Erna 
Mann, Joe Bekenstein and George 
Crumb. 

John Hiersoux, Jr., a member of the 
two-piano team, is president of the 
Friday Morning Music Club which is 
presenting a series of six monthly 
musicales. Helen MacDowell is the 
secretary. This year’s programs have 
been planned so as to feature one major 
composition each. 

Additional impetus will be given 
chamber music in the community by 
the series of three concerts to be given 
Sunday afternoons by members of the 
Civic orchestra. The first is scheduled 
for Feb. 8 and the program will include 
a group of French songs to be sung by 
José Hiersoux, Brahms’s Trio for 
piano, violin and horn to be played by 
John Hiersoux, Erna Mann and Harry 
Hoffmann, the orchestra’s first horn 
player, and a Mozart quartet to be 
played by George Blossom, oboe; 
Vivian Crumb, ’cello; Erna Mann, 
violin, and Russell Van Cleve, viola. 

Orchestra members have in mind 
presentation of a similar series of cham- 
ber music offerings beginning in the 
Fall. Monies needed come from sources 
other than the regular orchestra fund. 
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Mrs. L. F. Kielsmeier, 
President of the 


Silas Boyd, Head 
of the Wittenberg 
School of Music 


Fortnightly Musical 


Club 


By ANNA Marit TENNANT 
SPRINGFIELD, O., Feb. 5. 
FrORMATION of a city wide orch- 
estra with Ilmari Ronka, prin- 
cipal trombonist of the Cincinnati Sym- 
phony is one of the principal activities 
in the musical circles of Springfield. 
The orchestra will soon make its formal 
debut, but the date has not as yet been 
set.. There are forty-five instrument- 
alists in the organization, all carefully 
selected by a special committee. 

Another city-wide step in the musical 
set-up was the formation of a Lutheran 
a cappella choir, with Silas Boyd, head 
of the Wittenberg School of Music, as 
its director. 

The Wittenberg College a cappella 
choir, of which John Thomas Williams 
is the director, is planning an extended 
Spring tour in many of the principal 
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AKRON INCREASES 
CONCERT SCHEDULES 


He 





Civic Opera Guild to Give ‘Traviata’; 
Visiting Artists Slated 
to Appear 


Akron, O., Feb. 4.—This season is 
bringing more good music to Akron 
than the city has experienced in many 
years. For instance, the Tuesday Mus- 
ical Club, which for more than a half- 
century has sponsored concerts here, has 
two courses operating this year, the 
extra series consisting of afternoon 
musicales at Stan Hywet Hall, home 
of Mr. and Mrs. F. A. Seiberling. Mrs. 
Seiberling, honorary president of the 
club, for years has been the city’s lead- 
ing music patron. 

The Trapp Family Singers already 
have been heard in this series, and re- 
maining artists are to be Virgil Fox, 
organist, on Feb. 24, and John Dudley, 
tenor, and Muriel Dickson, soprano, 
on April 6. 


The Tuesday Musical club’s regular 
series of evening concerts is larger this 
season, with two programs by the Cleve- 
land Orchestra under Artur Rodzinski 
instead of the usual one appearance. 
The orchestra, which played here Oct. 
21, will close the series with a concert 
on April 14. Josef Hofmann plays Feb. 
10. Dorothy Maynor opened the seven- 
number course Oct. 14, and the follow- 
ing artists also were heard: Charles 
Kullman, Nov. 12, Rose Bampton, Jan. 
13, and Yehudi Menuhin, Jan. 20. 

Verdi’s ‘La Traviata’ will be pre- 
sented by the Akron Civic Opera Guild, 
Inc., an amateur organization, on March 
27 and 28. Last season the guild offered 
Bizet’s ‘Carmen’ and Smetana’s “The 
Bartered Bride.’ Boris Goldovsky of 
Cleveland is conductor. The Akron 
Civic Chorus of 200 voices, directed by 
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New Springfield Orchestra 
to Make Debut — Choirs 
Take Significant Parit— 
Club Sponsors Notable 
Events 
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Cleveland is conductor. The Akron 
eastern cities. The exact date is to 
be announced. 

Continuing its usual appeal to music 
lovers of the city, the Springfield Con- 
cert Series, sponsored by the Fort- 
nightly Musical Club, will conclude the 
current series on March 6 with the 
appearance of Nathan Milstein. ‘ 

A new three manual pipe organ is 
to be installed in the High Street 
Methodist Church, to be finished by 
April. The Rev. Dr. Carl Plummer is 
pastor of the church and Mrs. George 
W. Timmerman is organist and Mrs. 
W. S. Mackenzie, choir director. They 
materially aided the committee in its 
plans for the organ and the new chancel. 
Dr. A. Richard Kent headed the organ 
committee. The chancel and the organ 
are expected to cost approximately 
$16,000. 

Election of officers will be held by the 
Fortnightly Musical Club at its final 
meeting on May 12. Mrs. L. F. Kiels- 
meier is the present head, serving her 
second term. This is the largest club 
of its kind in Springfield and it spon- 
sors the Evening Fortnightly Musical 
Club, the Boys’ Music Club, the Juvenile 
Musical Club and the Junior Fortnightly 
Musical Club, besides doing much 
altruistic work during the year. 


William Albert Hughes, is celebrating 
its tenth anniversary. The chorus will 
give a Spring concert. Its annual per- 
formance of “The Messiah” was a pre- 
Christmas event. 

Oscar SMITH. 


Columbus 


(Continued from page 317) 

Four members’ concerts and four study 
sections were given by the Senior club, 
while the Junior Boys’ club, Laura Mai 
Burns, adviser, the Junior Girls’ club, 
Grace Morley adviser and the Juvenile 
club, Marian Larsen adviser each hold 
monthly programs. 

The Independent Players have chosen 
Romberg’s ‘My Maryland’ as the Spring 
performance and Albert Germanson will 
again direct. Louis Miller Yost is musi- 
cal adviser and Robert Cocherille is 
president. Leads are Mildred German- 
son and Mr. Cocherille. 

The Grand Opera club is rehearsing 
Lehar’s ‘Countess Maritza’ which will 
be directed by Margaret Crawford and 
Edward Hipple, with William Paulas 
president of the club. 

Ohio State University’s chairman of 
music, Eugene Weigel, presented the 
University orchestra in a number of 
concerts including several programs for 
children which were well attended. 
Manley Whitcomb directs the orchestra. 
Mr. Weigel made a trip to New York to 
accept a $4,000 scholarship for the Uni- 
versity’s school of music. The scholarship 
was won by a student Dorothy McVitty, 
soprano, in a contest sponsored by the 
“Hour of Charm” program at the Na- 
tional Broadcasting Company’s studio. 
Miss McVitty was chosen first among 
the contestants and received a personal 
award of $1,000 dollars and the larger 
award for her university. 





Numerous Recital Events 
Planned for the Baldwin- 
Wallace Conservatory in 
Berea — Contest to Draw 
Many School Musicians 





Dr. Albert 
Riemenschneider, 
Director of the 
Baldwin-Wallace 


Conservatory 


BEREA, O., Feb. 5. 
HE Baldwin-Wallace Conservatory 


of Music announces some rather 
unusual concerts for the remainder ot 
the season, which include the following : 

Feb. 15, the Madrigalians, Allan 
Schirmer, conductor; March 1, Bald- 
win-Wallace Conservatory Symphony, 
George Poinar, conductor ; March 15, 
Baldwin-Wallace Concert Band, Cecil 
W. Munk, conductor; March 22, 
George Poinar and Blair Cosman, 
violin and piano sonata recital; April 
12, Mrs. Thelma Goldsword and Mrs. 
Ruby Carroll, two piano recitals; April 
19, Children’s Symphony of Cleveland, 
Hyman Goldin, conductor ; April 26, 
Baldwin-Wallace Conservatory A Cap- 
pella Choir, Cecil W. Munk, conductor ; 
May 3, Baldwin-Wallace Conservatory 
Symphony, under Mr. Poinar. 

In addition, there will be recitals by 
the following seniors: Santa Cosoleto, 
piano; Eugene Shepherd, violin ; 
Vernon Charleson, violin; Eleanor 
Highgate, piano and Maralyn Cannon, 
piano. 

The Northeast Ohio High School 
Solo and Ensemble Contest will take 
place at the Kulas Musical Arts Build- 
ing on April 19. Several thousand 
young people are expected to partici- 
pate. The Baldwin-Wallace Annual 
Scholarship Competitions in all branches 
of music will take place on May 9, 
the traditional Campus May Day. 

The Tenth Annual Bach Festival at 
Baldwin-Wallace, previously announced 
for June 5 and 6, has been advanced 
two weeks to conform with the accele- 
rated college program. Since com- 
mencement day has been set for May 
25, this festival will take place on May 
22 and 23. The major work to be per- 
formed this year is Bach’s ‘Christmas’ 
Oratorio, which will be done on Satur- 
day in two concerts. 

The first programs will include a 
Bach organ recital by Mr. Walter 
Blodgett on the new Baroque organ, 
which was dedicated at the ninth festi- 
val in 1941; one of the six famous 
motets by Bach, sung by the A Cappella 
Choir; the secular solo cantata ‘Amora 
Traditore’ sung by David Blair Mc- 
Closky; Cantatas No. 11, 1041 and 50, 
sung by the Bach Chorus, and the Con- 
certo in F Minor for clavier and orches- 
tra. 

The Bach Chorus is under the direc- 
tion of Dr. Albert Riemenschneider. 
The soloists will include Mrs. Margaret 
Schluer of the faculty, piano; Thelma 
von Eisenhauer of Detroit, soprano; 
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Lydia Summers of New York, con 
tralto; Mr. McClosky of New York 
bass, and a tenor to be announced 
shortly. There will be another rathe: 
unusual feature added to the programs 
of this year’s festival to be announced. 

The Baldwin-Wallace Conservatory 
of Music also announces its third an 
nual Great Composer Festival for Dec. 
12 and 13. The programs will be de 
voted entirely to the works of Mo 
zart. 


NINTH SEASON FOR 
DAYTON PHILHARMONIC 








Plays to Capacity Houses and En- 
lists Noted Soloists in 
Extended Series 

Dayton, O., Feb. 3.—Its ninth season 
finds the Dayton Philharmonic under 
the direction of Paul Katz a finely de- 
veloped orchestra, bringing much credit 
to the city of Dayton and eliciting praise 
from musicians throughout the country. 
The finesse and unusual quality of the 
orchestra has been a source of surprise 
and delight to musicians hearing it for 
the first time. 

The Dayton Philharmonic, playing to 
consistently sold out houses in the past 
several years, has offered its audiences 
a wide variety of programs and guest 
artists, among whom have been Sascha 
Gorodnitzki, Josephine Antoine, Albert 
Spalding, Gregor Piatigorsky, Helen 
Jepson, Stephan Hero, Eugene List, 


Gladys Swarthout, Efrem Zimbalist, 
Shura Cherkassky, and many other 
stars. 


The orchestra has become a vital cul- 
tural force in the community, with its 
four free concerts per year for children 
(since the inception of the orchestra), 
its seven regular concerts for subscrip- 
tion patrons, extra concerts for the 
members of the Masonic lodge, concerts 
in conjunction with the Dayton Phil- 
harmonic Chorus, free outdoor Summer 
concerts, attracting 10, to 15 thousand 
people, and the inauguration of a series 
of Pop concerts this year. In addition 
the orchestra association has developed 
a junior orchestra and is affiliated with 
the University of Dayton. 


SCHENECTADY HEARS 
PHILHARMONIC EVENT 








Balendonck Conducts Second Concert 
with Josten as Soloist in His 
‘Concerto Sacro’ 

SCHENECTADY, Feb, 5.—The Sche- 
nectady Philharmonic, conducted by 
Armand Balendonck, gave its second 
concert of the season on Jan. 19 in the 
Erie Theater. Werner Josten was the 
piano soloist in his own ‘Concerto Sa- 
cro’ No. 1 for piano and string orches- 
tra, which was inspired by the famous 
triptych painted by Matthias Griine- 
wald for the Isenheim altar at Colmar 
in Alsace. 

The program opened with Massenet’s 
‘Scénes Alsaciennes’, Beethoven’s Fifth 
Symphony concluded the concert. Ed- 
ward Rice, concertmaster of the Sche- 
nectady Philharmonic, was heard in a 
solo in the second section of the Con- 
certo. 





Ellerman Sings at Howorth Home 

Amy Ellerman, contralto, was guest 
artist at an evening at home given by 
Mr. and Mrs. George Howorth, 45 
Gramercy Park, on Jan. 29. Richard 
Malaby was her accompanist. 
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versity of Wichita 


Charles H. Finney, 
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University Faculty Mem- 
bers Organize Music 
Groups in New Defense 
Plants—Civic Music Asso- 
ciation and Local Sym- 
phony Schedule Imposing 
Concerts — Friends Uni- 
versity and High Schools 
List Spring Attractions 
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By Jessiz Lou GIvENS 
WICHITA, KANS., Feb. §&. 
A RAPIDLY expanding city of de- 
fense industries, Wichita is en- 
larging its entertainment program to 
serve the 150,000 population. 

Many of the faculty members of Uni- 
versity of Wichita fine arts department 
are conducting music groups among the 
defense workers. 

One popular organization is the Boe- 
ing Aircraft Company Orchestra or- 
ganized last June by Major Walter 
Duerksen of the university. The or- 
chestra has made more than thirty ap- 
pearances to date. 

James H. Barrett, also of the univer- 
sity, directs the Cessna Aircraft Com- 
pany Chorus. The group gives a weekly 
broadcast over KFBI. 

The Wichita Civic Music Associa- 
tion, Dr. Earle R. Davis, president, re- 
ports a substantial increase in member- 
ship, with 1,350 enrolled. 

The Minneapolis Symphony is sched- 
uled Feb. 27 as the next Civic Music 
Association attraction. Jean Dickinson, 
soprano, will appear March 16. 

Two new leaders have been added in 
Wichita musical circles the past year. 
Anthony Chiuminatto, professor of vio- 
lin and instrumental theory, succeeds 
the late Harry Lamont at the Univer- 
sity of Wichita, and Charles H. Fin- 
ney is new head of the fine arts depart- 
ment at the Friends University. 

Mr. Chiuminatto is continuing the 
string ensemble organized by Mr. La- 

(Continued on page 616) 
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Topeka Symphony Plans Program 

TorpeKA, Kans., Feb. 4.—Topeka’s 
sixth symphony season will close Feb. 
20 with a joint program of the Kansas 
City Philharmonic and Catherine Little- 
field’s Ballet, provided war conditions 
do not deplete Miss Littlefield’s person- 
nel too strenuously. There will be an 
afternoon program for school children 
and an evening performance for adults. 
Another bright spot on the concert-go- 
er’s calendar is Feb. 13 when the Com- 
munity Concert Association sponsors a 
Nelson Eddy Concert. The final pro- 


gram on the regular Community Con- 
cert series will be March 30 and will 
feature Helen Traubel. 


G. L. 
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Kansas State Teachers Col- 
lege, Civic Music Associa- 
tion and Senior High 
School Present Outstand- 
ing Events — College 
Plans Festival in the 
Spring and Tri-State Con- 
test—School Band Groups 
Assist American Legion 
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By Louts Stroup 
and MyYLes PEMBER 
PITTSBURG, KANS., Feb. 5. 


CCEPTING the theme of the 

National Music Teachers Associa- 
tion of “American Unity Through 
Music,” as a morale builder during the 
war emergency, music circles of Pitts- 
burg have outlined an elaborate pro- 
gram of musical entertainment during 
the Spring months to supplement a full 
Fall and Winter schedule. 

Principal sponsors of musical enter- 
tainment here are the Kansas State 
Teachers College, with Dr. Walter Mc- 
Cray as head of the music department ; 
the Civic Music Association, with C. Y. 
Thomas as president, and the Pittsburg 
senior high school, which has an un- 
usually active department under the 
direction of Gerald Carney. 

The Teachers College long has been 
noted for its music leadership in the tri- 
state district of Kansas, Missouri and 
Oklahoma, and Dr. McCray, in coopera- 
tion with the Civic Music Association, 
has outlined an unusually strong sched- 
ule of events for the remainder of the 
season. 

Focal point of musical entertainment 
here for years has been the College fes- 
tival organization, directed by Dr. Mc- 
Cray, which included a 300-voice chorus 
and a sixty-piece orchestra. This organ- 
ization will be featured in the annual 
Spring music festival at the College, set 
for the week of April 21-26. The open- 
ing event of the week, April 21, will 
find the College and the Civic Music 
group cooperating to bring Jean Dick- 
enson, Metropolitan soprano, to the Col- 
lege for a recital. On the following 
night, the festival chorus, orchestra and 
noted soloists will give a stage presenta- 
tion of the opera ‘Martha’. The annual 
festival will be brought to a close by the 
presentation of Handel’s ‘Messiah’ on 
April 28. This will be the thirtieth 
time the festival groups have given the 
oratorio. 

For ‘Martha’ and the ‘Messiah’, the 
College is lining up a quartet of artists 
to take the solo parts. Jean Madden of 

(Continued on page 344) 
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Artist Series, Replacing 
Symphony, Lists Impor- 
tant Events for Spring— 
Local A Cappella Choir 
Tours — Music Clubs to 
Hold Auditions — College 
of Emporia Schedules 
Student and Faculty Re- 
citals—Other Groups Act- 
ive 
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By LILuiAN R. FISHER 
EMPORIA, KANS., Feb. 3. 
CITIZENS of Emporia gave up the 
well-known Emporia Symphony As- 
sociation last year, and under a sub- 
scription campaign headed by Dr. Or- 
ville J. Borchers, director of the School 
of Music at Emporia State Teachers 
College, and with able assistance by 
Mrs. Elmer Siedhoff, enough tickets 
were sold in advance to secure a pro- 
gram of musical artists, outstanding 
plays and journalists and lecturers to 
appear through the Winter and Spring 
season in Emporia. 

The outstanding musical attraction on 
this series for Spring is the appearance 
of Richard Bonelli, baritone of the 
Metropolitan Opera, who will bring to 
a climax the thirtieth annual music fes- 
tival which will attract about 450 high 
school students to the campus for May 
4,5, 6 and 7. During this Fine Arts 
week at the college, there will be a 
presentation of ‘Elijah’ by Emporia 
State’s Symphony and Oratorio chorus 
under the direction of Dr. Orville J. 
Borchers. 

Emporia State’s ‘Madrigalians’, an a 
cappella group who dress in colonial 
costumes and sing the early-day classics, 
went on a concert tour through Kansas, 
Arkansas, Oklahoma and Texas from 
Feb. 2 through 6. They will give a 
concert for Emporians on Feb. 16. 


Federation to Hold Auditions 


The Federation of Music clubs will 
hold a session in Emporia on March 7, 
when they will hear ‘talent fund’ audi- 
tions. It is expected that about 600 
students will attend an annual district 
high school music competition festival 
which will be held on April 24 and 25 
at the Emporia State campus. Again 
this year, the usual special Summer 
music session wilt be held for four to 
six weeks in June and July at Emporia 
State, and anyone enrolling will get les- 
sons and group drill by notable musi- 
cians and clinic guest conductors. 

The well-known vesper choir of the 
College of Emporia, second of the two 
colleges in Emporia, is completing its 
twenty-fifth year of vespers. Dr. D. A. 
Hirschler, dean of the music depart- 

(Continued on page 344) 
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Donald M. Swarthout, Dr. Hagbard Brase, 


Dean of the School Conductor of the 
of Fine Arts at the Oratorio Society of 
University of Kansas Lindsborg 


fl awrence 


Enrollment in Department 
of Music in University of 
Kansas Increases—Choir, 
Orchestra and Band 
Events Scheduled — High 
School Music Contest 
Planned — Midwestern 
Summer Music Camp 
Lists Six Week Session 





LAWRENCE, KANS., Feb. 5. 
‘THE belligerent world condition 
naturally shrinks enrollment in any 
university, but Dean D. M. Swarthout, 
who for many years has built and de- 
veloped with success music organiza- 
tion in this University of Kansas town 
reports that this particular year is fuller 
in number and finer in quality than any 
year in the history of the Fine Arts 
School. 
Orchestra, a cappella choir, glee clubs 


(Continued on page 344) 


BETHANY ORATORIO GROUP 
OBSERVES ANNIVERSARY 








Society in Lindsborg to Celebrate 
Sixtieth Year at Annual Spring 
Festival under Brase, 





LinpssporG, KANs., Feb. 5.—The 
Sixtieth Anniversary of the founding 
of the Bethany Oratorio Society will 
be observed during the annual festival 
week at Lindsborg, Kans., March 29 to 
April 5. Joseph Szigeti, violinist, will 
be featured in a recital on April 5. 

The Bethany Oratorio Society has a 
continuous history from the year 1882. 
In that year the first rendition of 
Handel’s ‘Messiah’ was held on the 
plains of Kansas. The 174th and 175th 
rendition of Handel’s great work will 
be given on March 29 and April 5. 
Dr. Hagbard Brase will again conduct 
the chorus of 500 voices which will be 
accompanied by the Bethany Symphony. 
Arvid Wallin is organist and assistant 
director. The Oratorio Society also 
presents ‘The Passion of Our Lord’ by 
Bach. 

The festival week has become a long- 
standing musical tradition in this cen- 
tral Kansas town. Thousands of in- 
dividuals make an annual pilgrimage to 
Lindsborg. A full program of events 
is scheduled during the week. The 
Bethany Symphony, the Bethany Col- 
lege Choir and the Bethany Band will 
appear. Outstanding soloists will also 
appear in recitals. 

The renditions of the Oratorio So- 
ciety and all recitals are held in Presser 
Hall which stands on the campus of 
Bethany College. Emory Linpgutst 
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musical life. The Campus Chorus of 
the school will present an operetta dur- 
ing the spring with Katherine Bowman 
as director. The University Orchestra, 
directed by Dr. W. H. Hyslop, will 
give a Spring concert late in May, and 
Mr. Elias Trustman’s Cello Choir will 
also appear in a Spring program. 

A group from the Campus Chorus 
and the Lamont Singers will present 
‘The Beggar’s Opera’ of Gay this Sum- 
mer, under the direction of Florence 
Lamont Hinman and Mrs. Delos Chap- 
pell for the benefit of a defense organi- 
zation. 

Each Monday evening programs are 
presented free to the public under the 
sponsorship of the Denver Art Museum 
and the Denver Library Art and Music 
Departments, illustrated with phono- 
graph recordings and personal appear- 
ances by local artists. 

The Denver Teachers Chorus, Sing- 
ing Schoolmen, and the Denver Teach- 
ers Orchestra announces a program for 
the Teachers Welfare Fund on April 14. 
In the local high schools Sunday after- 
noon concerts will be offered free to the 
public by our symphonic high school 
orchestras, and bands, and a cappella 
choirs throughout the spring months. 
The climax of the school year is the 
festival which will be held the first week 
in May. 

The Municipal Chorus will present 
Mendelssohn’s ‘St. Paul’ during the 
May Festival assisted by the Colorado 
WPA Orchestra. After a recess caused 
by the ASCAP dilemma, the Saturday 
morning broadcasts by the Department 
of Music Education of the public schools 
have been resumed and will carry on 
throughout the spring. These programs 
have attracted a fine listening audience. 
The Denver Public Schools sponsor the 
Colorado WPA Orchestra, which offers 
numerous programs before Parent- 
Teacher Associations and schools. 


Announce Summer Opera 


In agreement with the tradition of 
many years, the Denver Post in con- 
junction with the City Administration 
will offer a short season of Summer 
opera at Cheesman Park. These pro- 
grams are free to the public and enlist 
the services of many of our better- 
known singers. Henry Everett Sachs 
will conduct the Denver Municipal 
Band in a series of concerts sponsored 
by the city during the Summer. As in 
former years, Mr. Sachs will also con- 
duct an Easter Concert at the Denver 
Athletic Club. 


One of the oldest musical organiza- 
tions in Denver is still carrying on in 
its fifty-second year of continued serv- 
ice. The Tuesday Musical Club, which 
features a ladies’ chorus, is directed by 
Jane Crawford Eller, with Faye Ros- 
well at the piano. The Club will present 
its annual program in April and will 
also sponsor a series of musical after- 
noons. 

The Colorado Organists Guild will be 
particularly active during the Spring 
when a series of concerts will be pre- 
sented to lovers of organ music without 
an admission fee. 

Dorothy Jaeger Bres, newly elected 
president of the Colorado State Music 
Teachers Association, announces that 
they are planning a musical program as 
an adjunct to the annual Music Festival 
and will also continue the Summer Nor- 
mal, 


SZIGETI PRESENTS 
RECITAL IN DALLAS 


Susanne Fisher and Clifford 
Harvuot Give Joint Concerts 
for Woman’s Club 


Da.ias, Feb. 2.—The famous violin- 
ist, Joseph Szigeti, appeared in recital 
at McFarlin Memorial auditorium on 
Jan. 13, before a capacity house. It was 
the first time he had been heard here in 
several years. He is an artist of the first 
rank, and displayed versatility and fine 
musicianship in his 
interpretations, as 
well as_ technical 
dexterity. His pro- 
gram included com- 
positions by Tar- 
tini, Bach, Schu- 
bert, Franck, Dvo- 
rak-Kreisler, Lie- 
Szigeti, Mompou 
and Stravinsky- 
Dushkin. He gen- 
erously added sev- 
eral encores. His 
efficient and sym- 
pathetic accompan- 
ist was Andor Foldes. This attraction 
was one of the series of the Civic Music 
Association programs, which is now 
well along in its twelfth season under 
the capable leadership of Eli Sanger. 
Wille Mae Siegel is secretary of the 
local organization. 

On three successive afternoons, Jan. 
12, 13 and 14, two well-known singers 
were presented by the entertainment 
committee of the Dallas Woman’s Club 
for members and guests; they were Su- 
sanne Fisher, soprano of the Metropol- 








Joseph Szigeti 





vuot, baritone. Willa Mae Kelly yw 
the excellent accompanist. Mr. Ha: 
vuot’s solo group included compositior 
by Caldara, Scarlatti, Sjoberg, Hande! 
and the Prologue to ‘Pagliacci’. Mis 
Fisher chose for her solo group song: 
by Grieg, Rachmaninoff, Cimara, an 
‘Un Bel Di’, from ‘Madame Butterfly’ 
which she sang in English. The artist 
were also heard in two groups of duets, 
from the ‘Magic Flute’; ‘La Serva Pa- 
drona’; and ‘La Traviata’. Miss Kelly’s 
solo group included compositions of Ra 
vel, Debussy, and Griffes. 

MABEL CRANFILL. 





INDIANAPOLIS SYMPHONY 
PAYS VISIT TO ST. LOUIS 





Fabien Sevitzky Conducts Orchestra in 
McDonald ‘Poems’, Elgar Work 
and His Own Arrangement 

INDIANAPOLIS, Jan. 31.—The Indian- 
apolis Symphony, Fabien Sevitzky, con- 
ductor, made its first local appearance 
as the third event of the Civic Music 
League course at the Municipal Opera 
House on Jan. 13. 

The capacity audience vouched its 
approval by insistent applause at the 
conclusion of the concert, applause 
which brought several encores. Mr. 
Sevitzky knows what effects he wants 
and obtains them. The program was 
interesting and well performed. Mr. 
Sevitzky’s orchestral arrangement of 
Kreisler’s Praeludium and _ Allegro 
Brahms’s Symphony 


was followed by 

No. 1, in C Minor. Harl McDonald’s 
‘Poems on Aramaic and Hebraic 
Themes’ were well orchestrated and 


the concluding offering was the 
‘Enigma Variations’ by Elgar, which 
was much enjoyed as it is infrequently 
played here, but at times the perform- 





itan Opera Company, and Clifford Har- ance lacked coherence. H. W. C. 
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Griffith Music Foundation, 
in Coéperation with New 
Jersey Clubs, Goes Exten- 
sively into Field of Music 
for Children as Well as 
Maintaining Its Usual 
Series — Essex County 
Symphony Society Plans 

: Seventh Season — Bach 

Society to Give B Minor 

Mass 





Shanes ean eusuenantentenas 


By Puitie GorpoN 
NEWARK, N. J., Feb. 3. 
CTING on the principle that music 
is needed more than ever as a civic 
influence at this time, Newark musical 
organizations have pledged themselves 
to greater activity during the ensuing 
season. 

The Griffith Music Foundation, of 
which Mrs. P. O. Griffith is president 
and Harry Friedgut managing director, 
not only is continuing its usual series 
of concerts, but also has gone exten- 
sively into the field of music for young 
people. Cooperating with the Founda- 
tion in its major series are the Contem- 
porary of Newark, Mrs. Carl Bann- 
wart, president; the a’Kempis of New- 
ark, Mrs. E. F. Fitzpatrick, president ; 
the College Club of the Oranges, Mrs. 
George F. Stratton, president; the Col- 
lege Woman’s Club of Essex County, 
Mrs. Philip J. Sievering, president; and 
the Y. M. & Y. W. H. A. of Newark, 
Mrs. Leopold Rich, chairman. 

Remaining dates for the season are: 
Feb. 9, Cleveland Symphony; Feb. 16, 
Egon Petri, pianist; March 9, New 
Friends of Music Orchestra, Joseph 


Szigeti, soloist; March 16, Webster 
Aitken, pianist; March 21, Ballet 
Russe; March 23, Yehudi Menuhin. 


All performances are given at the 
Mosque Theatre; most of them are sold 
out in advance. 

In former years the Foundation has 
sponsored a few concerts for children, 
which have been so enthusiastically at- 
tended that the program of youth activi- 
ties has been generously extended this 
season. It began with a symposium on 
orchestral playing in which the first 
chair players of the New York Phil- 
harmonic-Symphony met 700 high 
school musicians, and continued with a 
Youth Festival during the Christmas 
vacation. 

Remaining in the series are afternoon 
concerts for students by the Cleveland 
Orchestra, Feb. 9; the New Friends 
Orchestra, March 9; and the Ballet 
Russe, March 21. In addition, the 


Foundation has established awards for 
young people who show excellence in 


playing, 


singing, music appreciation, 
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ensemble units, etc., as well as recog- 
nition for their teachers. These contests 
will be held in April. 

Another activity of the Foundation is 
a series of meetings for teachers, de- 
signed to keep them up to date through 
conferences with leading authorities. 


Seventh Symphony Season 


The seventh season of the Essex 
County Symphony Society will begin 
June 2, and will continue June 9, 16, 
and 23. These concerts are given at the 
Newark Schools Stadium before audi- 
ences of 20,000 or more. Prices range 
as low as twenty-five cents. The orches- 
tra, principally drawn from local ranks, 
will be headed by a different promi- 
nent conductor each week. Soloists are 
also of the first rank. Officers are: Mrs. 
P. O. Griffith, president; Harry Fried- 
gut, managing director; Mrs, Henry 
Backhorn, vice-president; Mrs. Irving 
Blum, secretary; P. O. Griffith, treas- 
urer, and Hugh E. Barnes, trustee. A 
large number of civic organizations as- 
sist in the sponsorship of these concerts. 

The Bach Society of New Jersey, un- 
der the direction of Rodney Saylor, will 
give its ninth annual performance of 
the Bach B Minor Mass at the Mosque 
Theatre on April 28. Other activities in 
which Mr. Saylor appears as conductor 
include a series of concerts at the New- 
ark Museum on Sunday afternoons; re- 
maining are Feb. 1, March 1, and April 
5. These are offered free to the public 
through the generosity of Mrs. Wallace 
M. Scudder. 

Officers of the Bach Society are: 
Franklin Conklin, Jr., president; Mrs. 
Charles B. Bradley, Charles Edison, 
Mrs. Wallace M. Scudder, Robert Mc- 
Carter, and Waldron M. Ward, vice- 
presidents; Arthur F. Egner, treasurer, 
and Mrs. Rodney Saylor, secretary. 
Trustees are Louis Bamberger, Chester 
I. Barnard, W. Palen Conway, Mrs. 
Felix Fuld, Frank Kidde, Mrs. Herbert 
L. Mahood, David H. McAlpin, Mrs. 
William M. Potts, Arthur J. Sinnott, 
Helen G. Stevenson, Augustus C. Stu- 
der, Jr., Beatrice Winser, Mrs. Archi- 
bald Woodruff and Mrs. Henry Young. 


War Workers Still Sing 


The effect of war industry on New 
Jersey music is seen in the rehearsals 
of the Bach Society. Because so many 
men working in factories are on twen- 
ty-four-hour schedules, it is sometimes 
impossible for the male members of the 
chorus to be regular in attendance, but 
whenever a free night coincides with 
a rehearsal they are sure to appear. 

Two concerts a year are given by the 
Orpheus Club; the next will be April 
9 at the Mutual Benefit Auditorium. 
This organization of almost 100 male 
voices is in its fifty-fourth season. 
Frank Kasschau is conductor and How- 
ard Kasschau is accompanist. Officers 
are: Henry Young, honorary president; 
Charles W. Clark, president; Norman 
A. Snedeker, vice-president; J. W. 
Browne, secretary; Frank Watters, 
treasurer. Other officers include Freder- 
ick P. Clark, Walter M. Maple, Edwin 
Gould, and E. V. Starkweather. Two 
concerts a year are also given by the 


New Jersey 


Lyric Club, comprising about 100 wo- 
men’s voices. 

The Music Study Club of Newark 
and the Oranges, Alice Malcolm Swit- 
zer, president, carries on a program of 
lectures for its members. The New Jer- 
sey Federation of Music Clubs gives a 
Music Week concert each year in the 
Griffith Auditorium; each federated 
club in the northern part of the state 
takes part. 

The music activities of the Y. M. & 
Y. W. H. A. include concerts by the 
orchestra and the Hazomir Choral So- 
ciety under the direction of Mark Sil- 
ver. The Spring concert, usually sched- 
uled in May, generally includes an ora- 
torio with chorus, orchestra, and pro- 
fessional soloists. The “Y” also has sev- 
eral musical organizations for young 
people, a band and an orchestra, both 
directed by William Weiss. 

The Newark Opera Company, con- 
ducted by William Spada, gives a num- 
ber of performances, but a full list of 
dates has not been announced. The 
Newark Schoolwomen’s Club Chorus, 
Dorothy Schneider, conductor, will not 
give its annual concert this year. 


No WPA Plans 


The WPA and NYA orchestras, both 
quite active until recently, have no plans 
for the future. The annual performance 
of the New Jersey all-state high school 
orchestra, under the sponsorship of Paul 
H. Oliver, is given in December at the 
Mosque Theater. A number of concerts 
in support of the war effort will be 
given by local school organizations un- 
der the direction of Mr. Oliver, who is 
director of music in the public schools. 

The New Jersey Music Educators 
Association is working with increased 
zest this season. Under its dynamic 
president, Gertrude Hale, it has added 
to its piano, voice, and violin forums a 
department called “Wheel within a 
wheel” with Raymond Young as chair- 
man, for discussion of repertoire and 
current events. A concert for the bene- 
fit of defense work will be given in 
April, with members of the association 
participating. The birthday of the as- 
sociation will be celebrated by a con- 
cert Feb. 18. In addition to Miss Hale, 
the officers include Esmeralda Garland, 
vice-president; Bertha Hackman and 
Sadie Applebaum, secretaries; Alice 
Brine, treasurer; and Mark Nevin, 
editor. 





Thibault Fills Many Engagements 


Conrad Thibault, baritone, was to 
sing in Meridian, Mo., on Feb. 12 at 
Meridian Junior College, and in St. 
Petersburg, Fla., at Congress Church 
on Feb. 13. Mr. Thibault will appear 
in Aberdeen, S. D., on March 6; Fond 
du Lac, Wis., on March 12; Galesburg, 
Ill., on March 16; Jefferson City, Mo., 
on March 17; Canton, O., on March 23; 
Rochester, Minn., March 26, and Elgin, 
Ill., March 27. He will sing in Salem, 
Miss., on April 14, and in Fall River, 
May 11. 





Neighborhood Chorus Sings Verdi 
‘Requiem’ 

The Neighborhood Chorus, a group 
of sixty voices conducted by John 
Harms, gave Verdi’s ‘Requiem’ at the 
Church of the Divine Paternity on Jan. 
21. The soloists were Rose Dirman, so- 
prano; Mary Frances Lehnerts, mezzo- 
contralto; Ralph Lear, tenor, and Earl 
Waldo, bass. Andrew Tietjen was at the 
organ. 
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TRENTON, N. J., Feb. 5—Opening of 
1942 finds the Trenton Opera Associa- 
tion in the midst of its second successful 
season. Still to be heard are ‘Traviata’, 
‘Madame Butterfly’, ‘Cavalleria Rusti- 
cana’ and ‘Pagliacci’. Top roles of these 
productions are sung by stars of the 
Metropolitan, while local artists fill the 
minor parts and the chorus, with the 
orchestra culled from the Trenton Sym- 
phony. A third group, the Trenton 
Chorus, is in process of organization. 

Michael Kuttner, young Hungarian 
who came to the U. S. with the Buda- 
pest String Quartet, is the musical di- 
rector. John E. Curry is the managing 
director, with James Kerney, Jr., pub- 
lisher of the Times Newspaper, filling 
the presidency. 

The Trenton Symphony, organized 
twenty years ago, is fostered by the 
Trenton Musical Association Local 62 
A. F. of M. and its president, John E. 
Curry. It has grown from a small 
orchestra of about forty to one of eighty 
musicians. Largely responsible for the 
success of the orchestra are Mr. James 
Kerney, Jr., editor of the Trenton Times 
Newspaper; Elma Lawson Johnston, in 
charge of publicity; Mrs. Robert T. 
Bowman, Godfrey W. Schroth, orches- 
tra president, and Gertrude Schultz. 

Six evening subscription concerts and 
one youth concert are given each season. 
Plans are being arranged by Mr. Curry 
for six youth concerts to be given to the 
youth of the area each year as a con- 
tribution towards cultural progress in 
the community by a Trenton manu- 
facturer. 

Guest artists appearing this season 
with the orchestra are José Iturbi, 
Hilda Burke and Igor Gorin. Gugli- 
elmo Sabatini is in his fifth year as 
conductor and has gained strong en- 
dorsement from musicians and the public 
for his fine accomplishments with the 
orchestra. Joun G. PRESTON 





Hero to Be Soloist with Dayton 
Philharmonic 

Stephan Hero, violinist, will appear 
as soloist with the Dayton, Ohio, Phil- 
harmonic on Feb. 22; in Chicago on 
Feb. 23, West Frankfort, IIl., on Feb. 
27, Wilmington, O., March 3, Youngs- 
town, March 8, and at St. Mary’s Col- 
lege, Md., on March 11, 
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String Symphony, New Or- 
ganization, Plans Three 
Additional Public Con- 
certs—Gleeman and Mad- 
rigal Club, Boise Schools 
and Junior College Add 
to Forecast—Music Week 
to Form Climax of Season 
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By H. H. MILLer 
BOISE, IDA., Feb. 3. 


T= impact of the war has, so far 
at least, hit Boise music circles less 
than was at first feared. Most of the 
old time organizations are planning to 
go ahead with their customary events as 
usual, with the slogan “morale through 
music.” 

That’s not to say, however, that there 
have been no difficulties. The Boise 
Gleemen, an organization of younger 
singers, have been somewhat reduced in 
size, and many members are expecting 
a call momentarily, but they are still 
planning for their Spring concert, prob- 
ably sometime in mid-April. Karl 
Wilson of the school music staff is 
director, and Franklin Holsinger ac- 
companist. 

The Madrigal club, a group of young 
girls, has lost several members through 
wartime marriages, but is still going 
ahead with its program. Oliver C. 
Jones is director. The club this year 
will give two cantatas for its Spring 
concert—Henry Smart’s ‘Fisher Maiden’ 
and Deems Taylor’s ‘Highwayman’. 
For the first time a club concert will be 
given with orchestra accompaniment. 
The exact date is not yet set, but it 
probably will be early in May. 


String Symphony a Newcomer 


A newcomer to the field of amateur 
community music in Boise is the Boise 
String Symphony, organized last Fall 
by Raymond Vaught, which has already 
given one concert, and plans at least 
three more public appearances this sea- 
son. This group, which contains most 
of the leading professional string play- 
ers in the city, is a successor to the 
Boise Little Symphony, which dis- 
banded several years ago. 

In addition to the midwinter concert 
given Dec. 10, to a capacity house, the 
group will be featured in the Spring 
concert of the Boise Music Week 
Board, somewhere around the third 
week of February (the date is yet in- 
definite) will give a Spring concert 
probably in May, possibly assist the 
Madrigal club in its two cantatas and 
then will close the season with an ap- 
pearance on the annual Music Week 
program. In March the orchestra will 
travel to Caldwell for a concert under 
the auspices of the A. A. U. W. 

While at present the orchestra is 
purely strings, Mr. Vaught hopes to 
enlist the interest of sufficient woodwind 
and brass players to complete the 
balance. 

Probably hardest hit of all the major 
Boise musical groups has been the 
Boise Municipal band, directed by 
George Fleharty. Many of the prize 
instrumentalists of the band joined the 
hand of the 116th engineers, a national 
guard regiment, of which Fleharty him- 
self was director, and mobilization of 
the guard left a big hole in the band. 
Fleharty himself was released because 
of age and physical condition, but it 
was difficult to make some replacements. 
Fleharty, however, is laying plans for 
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his regular Summer concert season. 

The Boise school system always has 
been the center of Boise musical effort, 
and this year, in addition to the public 
school system, the Boise Junior College 
has moved into the picture. The public 
school music faculty includes Judith 
Mahan, system supervisor of music; 
Kenneth E. Hartzler, vocal instructor 
for senior high school, Ernest Green, 
instrumental supervisor through grades, 
junior high school and senior high 
school; Lois McNitt and Louise. Bales, 
vocal instructors in junior high school; 
Karl Wilson, instrumental instructor 
for the junior high school. 

Feb. 6 was the date set for the 
annual concert of both instrumental and 
vocal departments of the junior high 
school; physical education and music 
departments will unite in a program 
March 13. The junior high school re- 
cently added a $300 tympani with pro- 
ceeds of former concerts. 

The only date set for Senior high 
school concerts is March 27 for the 
symphony orchestra. Featured on the 
program will be a violin concerto played 
by Carol True and a piano concerto, 
with Stanton Carter as soloist. Ernest 
Green will conduct. 

Each of the city’s ten grade schools 
has its own orchestral group, and each 
will give Spring concerts. 

During the Fall season the senior 
high school gave ‘Blossom Time’ and 
plans for the Fall of 1942 to give ‘Show- 
boat’, although the choice of vehicle is 
not yet definite. 

Under the direction of James L. 
Strachan as head of the music depart- 
ment the organizations of the Boise 
Junior College (a comparatively young 
institution) are taking an increasing 
part in the city’s musical life. This 
year the a cappella choir has already 
given a Christmas program, and in 
March will give a Spring concert. Last 
year the choir took a westward tour as 
far as Spokane; this Spring’s tour will 
move eastward. The college orchestra, 
coached by Kathryn Eckhardt-Mitchell, 
head of the violin department, will give 
its annual concert Feb. 20. 

All these professional, semi-profes- 
sional and amateur activities will head 
up in Boise’s annual Music Week, first 
of its kind in the United States. It is 
held usnallv the third week in Mav. 

The Music Week board, of which 
Dean Frank Rhea of St. Michael’s 
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Tacoma Philharmonic to 
Bring Ganz as Guest Art- 
ist—Civic Music Associa- 
tion and All Star Series 
Offer Noted Recitalists— 
Puget Sound Symphony 
Giving Series of Four 
Concerts 


TACOMA, WASH., Feb. 5. 

ROBABLY the greatest season 

Tacoma ever has experienced mu- 

sically now is midway through pre- 
sentation. 





Axel Oxholm, Presi- 
dent of the Tacoma 
Philharmonic 


Mrs. George C. Hast- 
ings, President of the 
Tacoma Ladies’ Musi- 


cal Club 


Although no definite announcement 
has been made as to next season’s at- 
tractions, sponsoring groups here, work- 
ing in the belief that America will 
need, more than ever, the pleasure and 
stimulus afforded by fine music, are 
planning another splendid series of 
artist courses. 

For the Winter season the sixty- 
piece Philharmonic has a schedule of 
four concerts, two with and two without 
guest artists. E. Robert Schmitz played 
with the orchestra in early December 
and Rudolph Ganz is slated for an ap- 
pearance in March. Alex Oxholm is 
president. 

The Civic Music association, with a 
sellout membership, shows on its 1941-42 
list Lily Pons, Nathan Milstein, the 
Littlefield ballet and Joseph Lhevinne. 

The All Star series includes Paul 
Robeson, Donald Dickson, Carmalita 
Maracci and Grace Moore. 

Club Groups Active 


The Hamrick Theaters will 
Roland Hayes in concert. 

The Ladies’ Musical club, now in its 
fiftieth year of active participation in 
the city’s musical affairs, is continuing 
its own chorus. concerts, monthly 
matinees to introduce new local talent, 
and a program of student work. Mrs 
George C. Hastings is president. 

The Puget Sound Symphony, a sixty- 
piece orchestra directed by Louis Wersen 
who is also supervisor of music in the 
Tacoma public schools, has opened a 
series of four Sunday vesper concerts 
sponsored by the College of Puget 
Sound. 

The Orpheus club, veteran male 
chorus, is giving its usual two concerts, 
as is the St. Cecilia club, women’s 
ensemble. 

Other organizations still to be heard 
from are the Tacoma Oratorio society 
now preparing Handel’s ‘Samson’, the 
Sibelians, men’s sixteen-voice chorus, 
the Pacific Lutheran college Choir of 
the West and the Adelphian chorus of 
the College of Puget Sound. 
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Spokane 


Northwest Music Educators 
Association and Washing- 
ton State Music Teachers 
Conventions, Concurrent 
with That of Inland Em- 
pire Education Associa- 
tion Awaited 


By JOHN M. BEMIs 

SPOKANE, WASH., Feb. 5 
NE effect of the war, and one whic) 
stems directly from the restriction: 
on motor car building and motor tire 
sales, will be a change in the subscrip 
tion presentation picture for western 
cities. Patrons who have been known to 
motor upwards of a half thousand miles 
to reach Spokane for concerts and oper- 
atic attractions will probably remain at 
home this year. So, we can expect a 
drop in attendance, not only at sub- 
scription affairs, but at concerts, lec- 

tures, and cultural affairs generally. 

The Spokane Community Concert 
Association refused to release its list of 
1942 attractions for Spokane. At this 
writing, the series for the year may not 
have been completely. contracted, and 
perhaps the officers are giving serious 
thought to the prospects of success for 
any series of offerings, war economy 
being what it is. 

Music, however, will still have a place 
in the life of northwest people. We are 
assured, by officers of the various musi- 
cal organizations, that neither the num- 
ber nor the quality of the attractions to 
be presented will suffer. Some of the 
good old Axis names may be excised 
from the billings, but the effect of that 
will be merely to give native talent a 
better break. The international nature 
of music itself is recognized in Spokane 
by an official decision not to delete Ger- 
man numbers from the school music li- 
braries. 

For the early months of this year, 
and representing bookings from last 
Spring, are the dates of Feb. 11, bring- 
ing Robert Casadesus; and that of Feb. 
20, with Helen Jepson listed. The Trapp 
Family Choir is engaged for March 4 
at the University of Idaho, in Moscow, 
Idaho, ninety miles south of Spokane; 
and for the following evening in Spo- 
kane’s Fox theatre. 

Music Educators to Convene 

Outstanding among the events of the 
music education field will be the gather- 
ings of the Northwest Music Educators 
Association and the Washington State 
Music Teachers Association, both dated 
for April 8, 9 and 10, running concur- 
rent with sessions of the Inland Empire 
Education association. The music edu- 
cators draw membership heavily from 
the 5000 names on the general education 
association list. About 500 are expected 
for each of the musical education affairs. 

There are a good many musical 
groups in Spokane all more or less ama- 
teur in their status, but all working with 
professional enthusiasm and efficiency, 
and with high artistic standards. For 
the male singers there is the Mendels 
sohn club, and for the women, the Bel 
Canto. In the line of mixed groups 
there are the Spokane Oratorio Society, 
and the church choirs. The Eastern 
Washington College of Education at 
nearby Cheney, Wash., has attracted 
considerable attention with its student 
musical groups, and the Idaho Univers- 
ity and Washington State College mus! 
departments are expected to continu: 
the good work which they have carrie: 
on for so many years. 
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stations and is busy now with plans for 
Spring appearances in this vicinity. 
The Orpheus Male chorus of Misha- 
waka, a group of twenty-four voices 
organized eight years ago under the di- 
rection of Karl W. Knorr will give a 
concert the first Sunday in March. 

The Masonic fraternity, through its 
Scottish Rite bodies, will present Nelson 
Eddy, Feb. 25. While plans are as 
yet tentative, the Scottish Rite bodies 
are attempting to arrange an Easter 
cantata in which the city’s major music- 
al groups will unite. 

High schools in the twin cities are 
preparing ambitious musical programs 
for the Spring terms as they approach 
their annual music week celebrations. 
A city-wide venture is not considered 
probable but individual high schools 
plan operettas. Effie E. Harman, head 
of the department of music for the public 
schools, is managing the arrangements. 
In Mishawaka the high school’s 100 
piece band, under the direction of Max 
Kraning, is perfecting plans for a Spring 
concert. 

A project new to South Bend this 
season is the formation of a local branch 
of Music Projects, Inc., to sponsor the 
sale of low-cost recordings of the music 
of the masters. Mrs. Gaumer heads a 
committee under whose leadership the 
division of proceeds from the record 
sales will be made among local musical 
organizations or promising but needy 
musical students. 


Terre Haute 
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are Abram Chasins, pianist, and the 
Notre Dame Glee Club. 

The music section of the Woman’s 
Department Club will bring Leon 
Zawisza, concert master of the Indian- 
apolis Symphony, to Terre Haute for a 
recital Feb. 10. Also to be heard under 
the auspices of this group are Paul 
Fidlar, pianist, April 14; the Choral 
Singers of the club on May 5; and Mrs. 
Howard Reed, pianist, May 14. 

Indiana State Teachers College with 
its music department now the second 
largest department in the school is in- 
creasingly the center of musical life of 
the city. Not only are all the major 
musical events in the city given in the 
auditorium of the Student Union Build- 
ing but the college adds to the number 
of concerts, Thomas Richner, who was 
heard last season with the symphony, 
will return some time in April for a 
piano recital to be given for the student 
convocation. The duo piano team of 
Fray and Braggiotti will be heard, 
March 22. The bi-weekly Sunday 
Twilight Musicales held in the Student 
Union Auditorium are drawing con- 
stantly growing audiences. 

The music department of the school, 
headed by Arthur Hill, plans concerts 
by the college choir and orchestra, Feb. 
26 and May 14 and by the concert band, 
March 5 and May 23. Terre Haute 
will be host to the state solo and en- 
semble contests March 26, 27, 28 which 
will be held in the Fine Arts Building 
at the college. Over four hundred young 
musicians from all parts of the state are 
expected to take part. Joseph A. 





Gremelspacher, band director for the 
college, is taking a leading part in 
promoting the contests. 

The Rose Polytechnic Institute Glee 
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Club is active giving concerts through- 
out this section. Under the direction 
this year of J. Orville Hawkins, the 
club will culminate its activities with 
its annual Spring concert, May 27. The 
county schools will again present on a 
date yet to be set their annual Spring 
concert with over a thousand young 
musicians participating. 


Milwaukee 
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the orchestra; second ‘Junior High 
School Night’, composed of the seventh 
and eighth grades, 1,500 in the chorus, 
an all-city band and the orchestra; third 
the Senior High School chorus, band 
and orchestra. The chorus work will 
be conducted by Herman F. Smith the 
bands by Joseph Skornicka and the 
orchestras by Anna Johannsen. 

The Summer concerts of ‘Music 
Under The Stars’ in the Blatz Bowl 
in Washington Park promise a wonder- 
ful array of artists for next season. 
Among them so far, Lily Pons and 
André Kostelanetz, Lawrence Tibbett, 
Margaret Speaks, Lucille Manners, the 
Metropolitan Quartet, John Charles 
Thomas, Richard Crooks and a ‘Pan 
American Night’. Donald Griffin is 


program manager. 
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a good start this year. The La Crosse 
Civic Choir has entered upon its sixth 
season of activity under the direction of 
Harold Youngberg. A concert will be 
given in April at which time the Mo- 
zart ‘Requiem’ will be sung. This is in 
accordance with the Choir’s policy of 
presenting all or part of a major choral 
work in the city each season. Another 
representative community musical or- 
ganization is the La Crosse Symphonic 
Band under the direction of H. C. 
Amundson. 


Symphony Formed 


Probably the most significant musical 
event of the year is the formation of a 


International News Photos, Inc. 
METROPOLITAN OPERA TENOR RECEIVES AWARD 
Frederick Jagel, Metropolitan Opera Tenor, Receives a Northeast High School Senate 
Award in Recognition of His Contributions to the Cultural Life of America, Presented by 
Dr. Theodore S$. Rowland, Principal of the Philadelphia School. Charles A. Yahn, Director 
of Assemblies, Looks On 
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La Crosse Symphony. At present it 
numbers between sixty and seventy 
members. The conductor is Leigh El- 
der, prominent young La Crosse musi- 
cian. Mr. Elder is an accomplished 
cellist, holding degrees from the New 
England Conservatory in Boston. He 
has achieved prominence in winning 
several national competitions. Under 
the leadership of Mr. Elder there is a 
great deal of enthusiasm among the or- 
chestra members and music lovers in the 
city are eagerly looking forward to the 
first public appearances of the new or- 
ganization. 

The Pro Arte quartet will present two 
concerts in March under the auspices of 
the University of Wisconsin Alumni. 
On one of these Mr. Elder will appear 
with the quartet in a performance of 
Schubert’s C Major Quintet, Op. 163. 


Duluth 
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composers which is utilizing native 
American folk melodies and rhythms in 
its writing. 

Hope to Hold Three-Day Festival 


The symphony association hopes to 
hold a music festival late in the season. 
Plans are yet in the formative stage, 
but for some time Mr. Lemay and A. 
H. Miller, orchestra secretary and man- 
ager, have discussed the advisability of 
holding a three-day festival, devoted 
probably to American composition. 

The Armory, where symphony con- 
certs are now held, is being enlarged, 
with a new stage included in the con- 
struction work. The present stage has 
been inadequate to quarter the orches- 
tra, particularly when a piano soloist 
appeared with the musicians. The build- 
ing activity not only will increase the 
size of the stage, but will boost the seat- 
ing capacity of the auditorium to 3,500 
persons from the present capacity of 
2,800. 

The Matinee Musicale which is now 
in its forty-second season offered an 
evening concert course this year con- 
sisting of Robert Casadesus, Harriet 
Henders, and the Salzedo concert en- 
semble. At the Duluth State Teachers 
College, where the music department 
has been growing rapidly during the 
last few years, campus guests this 
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season will include Ernst Wolff, Lie- 
der singer, and the Stradivarius string 
quartet. Both the singer and the quartet 
will spend several days on the campus. 

The Duluth Chamber Music Society, 
now in its second season, has been at- 
tracting enthusiastic audiences to its 
monthly programs. 

The Nordic Choral ensemble, which 
created such a favorable impression at 
its appearance at the biennial conven- 
tion of the National Federation of Mu- 
sic Clubs in Los Angeles last year is to 
tour this Spring. Although the group, 
which is led by Margrethe Hokanson, 
has appeared in concert throughout the 
Northwest the tour this Spring will 
take the singers as far east as Virginia. 





St. Cloud Has Strong Civic Association 
St. CLoup, MINN., Feb, 5.—700 
citizens of St. Cloud and surrounding 
communities, together with 1,000 stud- 
ents of the State Teachers College of 
St. Cloud and St. Benedict’s College of 
St. Joseph, Minn., constitutes a strong 
membership in the St. Cloud Civic 
Music Association. The second annual 
concert series was brilliantly opened 
with a concert by José Echaniz, followed 
by Conrad Thibault, baritone, and The 
Don Cossacks. Myrl Carlsen, secretary 
of the association, announces the closing 
oom by Marian Anderson, for April 
24. io 





Quartet to Tour for USO 
Alice Howland, mezzo-soprano, and 
Helen Henry, soprano, were the two 
feminine members of the quartet se- 
lected in the first USO concert artists 
unit touring the soldiers’ camps. The 
tour 1s expected to last many weeks. 
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(Continued from page 282) 


Mrs. Emil Brudno will close with an ap- 
pearance of the Minneapolis Symphony 
under Dimitri Mitropolous. For next 
season she has scheduled to date appear- 
ances of Jascha Heifetz, Artur Rubin- 
stein, the Boston Symphony and Ezio 
Pinza. The large capacity of Public 
Music Hall, in which these concerts are 
given, makes it possible for Mrs. Brudno 
to offer students the opportunity of 
hearing important artists and orchestra 
at popular prices. 

The Walden String Quartet, com- 
posed of Homer Schmitt, Bernard 
Goodman, Milton Thomas and Robert 
Swenson, all members of the Cleveland 
Orchestra, will appear at the Cleveland 
Museum of art in a concert for the bene- 
fit of the Music Department on March 
3. On April 17 the Quartet will again 
be heard, this time in its annual concert 
at the Museum. Another annual appear- 
ance will be in the series devoted to 
French Chamber Music given for the 
past eight seasons in the French House 
of Western Reserve University. A 
Spring broadcast will be devoted to 
music by South American composers 
who are expected to visit Cleveland with 
a delegation on a goodwill tour. This 
broadcast will complete the quartet’s 
season schedule, which also includes 
eight programs sponsored by Cleveland 
College, a part of Western Reserve Uni- 
versity, and a special program for the 
Cleveland Community Fund over the 
NBC-Blue network. 


Institute Activities 


Beryl Rubinstein, director of the 
Cleveland Institute of Music, announces 
a series of faculty recitals which con- 
tinue through the Spring season, and 
take place in the new Willard Clapp 
Hall opened by the Institute late last 
season. Arthur Loesser will give a piano 
recital on Feb. 18, and in April a ‘cello 
recital will be given by Leonard Rose. 
On April 15, a Trio Recital will be 
given by Homer Schmitt, Robert Swen- 
son and Lawrence Stevens, on May 8 
and 10 the Institute will present a Moz- 
art Festival in honor of the 150th Anni- 
versary of Mozart’s death béing cele- 
brated this year. 

On Feb. 15, in’ Severance Hall, the 
Women’s City Club of Cleveland will 
present, in joint recital, Lea Luboshutz 
and her son Boris Goldovsky. On 
March 31, in Severance Hall, the Sing- 
ers Club will give its Spring concert, 
with Lansing Hatfield as soloist Boris 
Goldvosky is conductor and Lawrence 
Stevens accompanist for the Club. Al- 
fred R. Willard, associate conductor, is 
also organist. 

The Cleveland Heights Civic Sym- 
phony, Robert Weiskopf, conductor, 
which had its debut concert on Dec. 10, 
will give a Spring concert on March 4, 
with Jerome Gross as soloist. The Chil- 
dren’s Symphony, Hyman Goldin, di- 
rector, gives five concerts this season, 
including one on March 15 for the Kan- 
sas Club of Cleveland, and one on April 
19 at the Baldwin-Wallace Conserva- 
tory of Music, Berea, O. In May they 
will give a benefit performance for the 
British Save the Children Fund. On 
March 28 in Severance Hall, the Music 
Department of Case School of Applied 
Science will give its annual home con- 
cert. A Glee Club of ninety men, a 
sixty-piece band and an orchestra of 
forty members, all of them under direc- 
tion of George F. Strickling, will give 
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a program of variety and high musical 
standard. George W. Sanford is the 
faculty advisor. 

The Cleveland Museum of Art, De- 
partment of Musical Arts, continues its 
programs of distinction and variety. 
Arthur W. Quimby is head of this de- 
partment. 

The American Guild of Organists 
will give a series of recitals: March 11, 
Kingsley Ganson; April 15, Henry An- 
derson; May 6, Walter Blodgett. These 
recitals are given on the McMyler 
Memorial Organ, in the Garden Court 
of the Museum of Art. Other impor- 
tant musical events at the Art Museum, 
given in the Recital Hall, include a song 
recital by Marjorie Phelps on Feb. 13; 
two lectures, one ‘The Riddle of Tempo’, 
and the other ‘Analysis of Tempo’ will 
be given by Boris 
Goldovsky. These 
lectures are jointly 
sponsored by The 
Cleveland Institute 
of Music, the Music 
School Settlement 
and the Music De- 
partment of West- 
ern Reserve Uni- 
versity, Boris Gol- 
dovsky being a ; 
member on all three i 
faculties. 

On March 18, Preaian ay D eed 
there will be a son- Fortnightly Musical 
ata recital by Jo- Club 
seph Knitzer and 
Arthur Loesser, both of whom are on 
the faculty of the Cleveland Institute of 
Music; and on April 17, a concert by 
the Walden String Quartet. On April 
26, the Fortnightly Musical Club will 
give its concert at the Museum of Art. 


Conservatory to Give Bach Works 


The Baldwin-Wallace Conservatory 
of Music will celebrate its tenth year of 
Bach Festivals June 5 and 6. The 
major work to be presented this year is 
the ‘Christmas Oratorio’, June 6. Fri- 
day’s programs will include six famous 
motets by Bach, and the secular solo 
cantata ‘Amore Traditore’ sung by 
David Blair McClosky. Cantatas 
Nos. 11, 50 and 164, and also the Con- 
certo in F Minor for clavier and orches- 
tra, will be given. 

There will be an organ recital on the 
modern classical organ in the Kulas 
Chamber Music Hall. Soloists will be 
Thelma von Eisenhauer, Lydia Sum- 
mers, Allan Schirmer, David Blair 
McClosky. General director of the fes- 
tival is Dr. Albert Riemenschneider, 
conservatory director. 

A chorus of sixty members of the 
Fortnightly Musical Club under Anne 
Billington Hisey, gives several concerts 
and two broadcasts. The Active Auxil- 
liary Section, Mr. A. L. Struven, chair- 
man, and Active Associate Section, with 
Mrs. Jean Webster Erisman, chairman, 
will provide four more musicals. The 
Manuscript Section, Alma _ Karber, 
chairman, meets regularly to hear re- 
cent manuscripts. 

Student Sections are under the guid- 
ance of Mrs. Grace Toy Davidson, as 
student counsellor, and meet on both 
east and west sides of Cleveland. The 
Altruistic Musicals, Bertha Schrim- 
shaw, chairman, give much pleasure to 
shut-ins. The Scholarship Loan Divi- 
sion, Mrs. Charles S. Schneider, chair- 
man, finances loans for two worthy stu- 
dents each year. Officers for the cur- 
rent year are: Mrs. Ray A. Carle, 
president, Mrs. Francis B. Kortheuer, 
Mrs. Jean Webster, Mrs. George F. 
Climo, Jr., Mrs. Charles Q. Garey. 

The Cleveland Music School Settle- 
ment, Emily McCallip, director, reports 





a series of faculty recitals to be given 
this Spring, including a voice recital by 
Frederic Lake, and piano recitals by 
Marion Weaver and Sylvia Straus. A 
piano and violin recital will be given 
by Dorothy Smith and Leota Palmer 
Apple. The successful courtyard open 
air concert idea, started last year, will 
be repeated again this May. Student 
recitals will be given each month and a 
special ‘Music of Spring’ program will 
be given, using oboe and flute especially. 

The Cleveland Philharmonic, a group 
of seventy young players, directed by F. 
Karl Grossman, is now in its fourth 
year, and will give three or four per- 
formances during the season. As a 
proof of the excellence of material and 
training, one may point to the fact that 
eleven former members of the Philhar- 
monic are now playing with well known 
orchestras in all parts of the United 
States. 


Western Reserve Events 


Western Reserve University an- 
nounces a series of musical events for 
the second half-year: April 23, a band 
concert at Severance Hall; March 15, 
Women’s Faculty Chorus concert; in 
April, a joint concert by Flora Stone 
Mather Glee Club and Kenyon College 
Men’s Glee Club, to be given at Mather 
College; in May, the Flora Stone 
Mather Glee Club annual Spring con- 
cert, and the Spring concert of the Uni- 
versity Choir, 

The Chamber Music Society of Cleve- 
land concludes its series of three con- 
certs, with a program on Feb. 25, in 
which six members of the Cleveland 
Orchestra will appear, including Philip 
Farkas, French horn player, and with 
Boris Goldovsky as assisting artist at 
the piano. 

March 8, the Cleveland String Quar- 
tet was to have appeared at the Clifton 
Club. On Jan. 11 this historic land- 
mark and center for social and artistic 
gatherings was burned to the ground. 
The membership will continue to meet, 
pending arrangements for a new home, 
and the Twilight Musicale will be held 
in the Lake Shore Hotel. 

St. James Festival Choir will give its 
fifth annual May festival early in the 
month. The program of the first day 
will be the B Minor Mass of Bach, with 
the following soloists: Mary Marting, 
Gretchen Nobis Garnett, Maurine Par- 
zybok, Lloyd Linder, and Daniel Harris. 
The second day will include the Mass 
in B Minor by Leo Sowerby, an inter- 
esting contrast of the old with the new; 
Honneger’s ‘King David’, and ‘The 
Peaceable Kingdom’ by Randall Thomp- 
son. The programs will be given in 
St. James Episcopal Church, with choir, 
orchestra and harpsichord. Walter 
Blodgett is the director. 

Mrs. Arthur Shepherd, executive sec- 
retary of radio Department of Western 
Reserve University, presents Marie 
Simmelink Kraft as soloist in song re- 
citals, assisted by students and alumni 
of Western Reserve University. Also 
broadcast later in the year will be Lam- 
bert’s ‘Rio Grande’. Programs of in- 
strumental ensembles, choral groups 
from Mather Glee Club, students and 
alumni will also appear on WHK 
broadcasts in the course of the season. 





White Composes ‘Sea-Chanty’ 

Paul White of Rochester, N. Y., has 
completed a new ‘Sea-Chanty’, scored 
for harp solo and string quartet, based 
on traditional American sea-chanty mel- 
odies, and commissioned by Samuel R. 
Rosenbaum of Philadelphia. Mr. White 
is associate conductor of the Rochester 
Civic Orchestra. The new work will be 
given its first performance before the 
end of this season by Edna Phillips. 





Delaware 


Civic Chorus Formed Under 
Berry — Community Con- 
certs to Present Four 
Attractions — Two More 
Concerts by Symphony— 
Clubs Are Busy 
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Wilmington 
By SuHirRLEY A. PRIEST 


WILMINGTON, DEL., Feb. 2. 


WILMINGTON Civic Chorus has 

been formed, sponsored by the 
Wilmington Music Commission. Its 
director is C. Raymond Berry, who led 
the group in its first public appearance 
at the Christmas ceremony at the Pub- 
lic Building. It is expected to take part 
in Music Week observances and other 
public functions of that type. It replaces 
the Community Chorus which dis- 
banded. 

The Wilmington Community Concert 
Association is presenting its usual 
group of four concerts this year, with 
Anna Kaskas heard earlier and those 
still to be presented: Anatol Kaminsky, 
the Littlefield Ballet and Salvatore Bac- 
caloni and his operatic group. Local 
Community Concert members also at- 
tend the programs of the Newark, Del., 
Community Concert which is present- 
ing this season Bruna Castagna, “The 
Nine O’clock’ Opera Group and Miec- 
zyslaw Munz. 

The second annual series of concerts 
will be presented by the Wilmington 
Society of the Fine Arts in the main 
gallery of the Art Center. The final 
recital will be by Agnes Davis, and in 
February a joint program by Salvatore 
de Stefano, harpist, and Alda Astori, 
pianist. 

The Rochester Civic Orchestra, with 
Guy Fraser Harrison conducting, will 
give a youth concert in March, spons- 
ored by the Children’s Theatre Council. 

The Orpheus Club, a local male cho- 
ral group, will celebrate its twenty-fifth 
anniversary with a concert in the con- 
servatory at Longwood Gardens in 
May. This organization gives a Winter 
and a Spring program each year. 

Another large non-professional group, 
the Wilmington Symphony of nearly 
100 members, directed by Harry E. 
Stausebach, has two more dates left 
to play on its regular schedule: they 
will be March 8 and May 24. 

The Brandywiners, local operatic 
group, is expected to make its usual 
appearance this year in the outdoor the- 
ater at Longwood estate of Mr. and 
Mrs. Pierre S. du Pont, though the date 
and the operetta to be presented have 
not been announced. 

Lovers of organ music are awaiting 
the balance of a series of organ re- 
citals by outstanding local organists 
and several visiting artists. These are 
arranged by Paul H. Terry, organ 
teacher and organist of the Cathedral 
Church of St. John. 

Several other single performances 
pending are Cherubini’s ‘Requiem’ by 
the choir of St. Andrew’s P. E. Church, 
a recital by George Mulfinger and Eliz- 
abeth Mulfinger of Syracuse Univer- 
sity, and two Y. M. and Y. W. H. A. 
presentations, Noami Aleh-Leaf, dancer 
of Palestine, and David J. Putterman, 
cantor, radio and concert artist. 
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Joseph Horvath, Conductor of the Louis- 
ville Symphony 


i ouisville 


By H. W. HAuscHILp 


LOUISVILLE, KY., Feb. 4. 
CUTSTANDING among the musical 
offerings scheduled for the second 
half of the current season in Louisville 
is the appearance of the Minneapolis 
Symphony under the direction of Di- 
mitri Mitropoulos on Feb. 16, with Eu- 
gene List as guest soloist. These artists 
will be featured by the Community Con- 
cert Association, who will also present 
Jascha Heifetz on March 9. Both con- 
certs will be given at the Memorial 
Auditorium. 

The Louisville Symphony under the 
baton of Joseph Horvath and Louis Ga- 
bowitz will offer three more concerts 
at the Columbia Auditorium, and pres- 
ent plans contemplate an appearance by 
Eugenie Kolachov and Rose Lerman, 
pianists, in a double concerto of Mozart, 
and the presentation of a new concerto 
by Leo Sedlaczek. These concerts will 
be given on Feb. 23, April 13, and 
May 25. 

The Louisville Civic Arts Association 
have three concerts remaining in their 
current series of five, to be presented 
at the Memoriam Auditorium. On Feb. 
9 the Louisville Civic Orchestra, under 
its regular conductor, Robert S. Whit- 
ney, will feature Susanne Fisher, so- 
prano of the Metropolitan, along with 
their regular orchestral selections. The 
fourth concert on March 23 will pre- 
sent as soloist Doris Davis, pianist. 
Miss Davis is a member of the Univer- 
sity of Louisville faculty and a favorite 
among Louisville audiences. The last 
concert offers the public for the second 
time this season the Louisville Chorus, 
who will sing Haydn’s ‘Creation’ with 
the Louisville Civic Orchestra playing 
the accompaniments. 

Among the most popular concerts, 
according to past experience, will be 
the final appearance of the Cincinnati 
Symphony under Eugene Goossens, to 
be given at the Memorial Auditorium, 
April 14. Mr. Goossens will present a 
matinee performance especially for 
school children, in addition to the eve- 
ning appearance. No small measure of 
credit for the growing appreciation of 
music among Louisville’s younger gen- 
eration is due to the generous effort and 
thought Eugene Goossens and the Cin- 
cinnati Symphony have given to these 
afternoon concerts. 

The University of Louisville Cham- 
ber Music Society will offer to their 
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Conductor 


members and the public two perform- 
ances by outstanding string quartets. 
On Feb. 23, the Musical Art Quartet 
will present quartets by Haydn, Shos- 
takovitch, and Brahms, while on March 
12, the Primrose String Quartet will 
play quartets by Mozart, Beethoven, 
and Hindemith. This is the fourth 
season of the U. of L. Chamber Music 
Society and it is growing in popularity, 
which has enabled them to bring better 
artists to perform at their concerts, 
which in turn is creating greater public 
interest in this earnest group of mu- 
sicians. 

The Little Theatre of the Dance, 
directed by Lillias-Courtney and Ken- 
neth Hargrave Smith, will present in 
the early Spring a program of new and 
revived ballets. No exact date has yet 
been set for this performance; but the 
programs of this school are very popu- 
lar locally, and ballet patrons look for- 
ward in anticipation. Mary Long Han- 
lon and her pupils will also appear. 





_ Plans ilies Caaheet | for 
_ Spring Program by 
Northern Kentucky Sym- 
phony—Chorus to Assist 
—Glee Clubs and High 
School Bands Add _ to 
Spring Calendar of 
Events 
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By Harry C. RECKNER 


COVINGTON, KY., Feb. 3. 


OU present national emergency has 
failed to impede the progress of 
musical ‘groups in Northern Kentucky, 
but rather has emphasized local music 
groups, of the less raucous variety, as 
a medium of escape from the depressing 
news that filters from radio loud-speak- 
ers and headlines our newspapers. 
Although we must depend upon Cin- 
cinnati musical organizations for much 
of our entertainment, the development 
of music groups of the chamber variety 
has progressed to a great extent. For 
the first time in many years a voice 
from our native Kentucky hills has at- 
tracted the attention of music critics. 
During the past year critics writing for 
many of our metropolitan newspapers 
throughout the Middle West have been 
singing the praises of a Bellevue, Ky., 
girl, Ruth Foertmeyer, pretty, blonde 
and twenty-one. Miss Foertmeyer 
scored a huge success when she ap- 
(Continued on page 338) 
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Lexington 


By Cuaries G. DICKERSON 
LEXINGTON, KY., Feb. 5. 
HE midst of the concert season 
finds Lexington music lovers shar- 
ing in a community concert series of 
six recitals and fifteen Sunday after- 
noon programs presented free to the 
public by the University of Kentucky. 
War activities, if anything, have gen- 
erated an even greater interest in things 
musical and plans are looking ahead to 
an enlarged community series for the 
season of 1942-43. A civic auditorium 
that would accommodate large audi- 
ences has long been a dream of persons 
actively engaged in promoting musical 
events, but plans are now in abeyance 
until a more propitious time arrives for 
construction work of this scope. 
Community concerts are presented in 
the high school auditorium, the seating 
capacity of which is limited to 1,380. 
The annual demand for season tickets 
has consistently exceed this figure by 
several hundred. R. D. McIntyre is 
president of the concert association, an 
office he has creditably filled for several 
years. Mrs. I. D. Best is executive 
secretary, while a board of directors 
selects the artists who appear. 


McIntyre Heads University Series 


Mr. McIntyre also is chairman of the 
Sunday afternoon recitals at the Uni- 
versity of Kentucky. Among the 
artists who have appeared during the 
current season at the University are 
Harriet Henders, soprano; Erno 
Balogh, pianist; Robert Weede, bari- 
tone, and Marjorie Edwards, violinist. 
The symphony orchestra, glee clubs and 
sinfonietta also contribute regularly to 
the programs. Prof. Carl A. Lampert 
is conductor of the University Sym- 
phony, while Alexander Capurso directs 
the Sinfonietta, a group of twenty-three 
advanced players. The smaller orches- 
tra specializes in early works for 
strings and woodwinds, while the sym- 
phony of forty-five players has pre- 
sented full-score symphonies as well as 
modern works. 

Jack Bryden, head of the music de- 
partment at Transylvania College, is 
now on active duty with armed forces. 
In his stead, James E. Kovac, a gradu- 
ate of the music department at Ohio 
State University, is filling the place as 
conductor of the college choral group, 
orchestra and band. Several concerts 
already have been presented on the 
Transylvania campus. 

The community concert series this 
season has included James Melton, 
tenor; Maracci and her dance group; 
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Zino Francescatti, violinist; Vronsky 
and Babin, duo pianists; Helen Jepson 
and Charles Kullman in joint recital 
and the St. Louis Little Symphony. 

The MacDowell Club, now more than 
twenty years old, holds monthly meet- 
ings and supports a chorus which is to 
be heard in a major choral work. Mrs. 
May Hughes Noland is president of 
the club. The Lexington senior high 
school has a full curricula of musical 
activities, including a large orchestra, 
band and glee clubs. 

Lexington will be host in May to 
the annual convention of the Kentucky 
Federation of Music Clubs. Mrs. L. R. 
Dingus, state president, is a resident of 
this city. 


LOCAL CLUBS AID CAUSE 
OF MUSIC IN PADUCAH 








Community Concerts Leads Activities— 
Visiting and Local Artists 
to Appear 

PapucaH, Ky., Feb. 4.—The Local 
Branch of the Community Concert Ser- 
vice leads Paducah’s musical activities. 
The seriés lists: The Kreuter Trio, 
Feb. 16; Mildred Dilling, harpist, April 
3, still to come. The association gives 
all available seats after 8:15 to men 
in uniform, Mrs. H. G. Reynolds is the 
president. ’ 

Playing a prominent part, also, are 
many other musical groups of which 
only a few are here mentioned. The 
Matinee Music Club, as a theme in its 
fortieth aniversary year is using ‘Back- 
ward to the Masters and Forward to 
the Modern’ in all programs. The club 
will present, March 4, the Tilghman 
Orchestra in a symphonic program, un- 
der the direction of Floyd Burt. The 
musical analysis will be given by Mrs. 
A. E. Boyd. Under the driving leader- 
ship of Mr. Burt this organization of 
eighty pieces in responding to the many 
demands made upon it. 

The Opera Matinee recital, directed 
by Mayme Greunebaum, will be pre- 
sented April 15. Olga Trevison of the 
Chicago Opera Co. gave the opening 
opera recital earlier in the season. Mrs. 
Leonard Gregory is the president. 

The Paducah Music Club presents 
monthly intimate recitals by visiting 
artists and the local professionals. Lec- 
tures, reviews of musical books and the 
musical quiz are furnished by members 
from the study department. Mrs. A. S. 
Pitzer is the president. Both the above 
mentioned clubs sponsor active junior 
divisions. 

The Elgin Studio closes its annual 
recital season June 11. For thirty years 
these continuous series have offered, 
as a positive expression of cultural 
values, some of the cities most youthful 
and most useful musical assets. 

The Local Branch of the Organ 
Guild, organized by Mrs. Lloyd Emery, 
will present its annual Hymn Festival 
Music Week. LILLIAN Boyp 
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Lieut. Nininger, Cadet Impresario, Killed in Action 


ECOND Lieutenant Alexander R. 

Nininger, Jr., who recently was 
awarded posthumously the Congressional 
Medal of Honor for “conspicuous gal- 
lantry and intrepidity above and be- 
oond the call of duty” while in action 
in the Philippines, was an important 
factor in music at West Point before 
his graduation last June. Lieutenant 
Nininger was in charge of the concert 
activities at West Point and personally 
attended to the engaging of the artists 
who appeared on the concert course 
sponsored by the cadet body. Helen 
Tepson, whose photograph appears with 
the Lieutenant, was the last artist whom 
he brought to West Point, her concert 
having taken place last May. 
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| Obituary 


Mrs. Otto Sutro 


Battimore, Jan. 26.—Arianna Handy 
Sutro, widow of Otto Sutro and mother of 
Rose and Ottilie Sutro, pioneer _ duo- 
pianists, died here on Jan. 23, in her ninety- 
sixth year. Mrs. Sutro was the daughter 
of Chief Justice A. H. Handy of Missis- 
sippi. In her younger days she was an 
amateur pianist of brilliant attainments but 
used her talents exclusively for charity. 
After her husband’s death in the late 
eighteen-nineties she lived mainly abroad, 
accompanying her daughters on their con- 
cert tours, but returned later to this city 
where she had spent a great part of her 
life. 








Kurt Engel 


Kurt Engel, pianist, a Viennese refugee 
in the United States since 1938, died sud- 
denly from a heart attack while giving a 
lesson at his home in New York on Jan. 
22, at the age of forty-three. He had 
studied in Vienna under Emil Sauer and 
Ignaz Friedman and won first prize in an 
international Chopin competition held in 
Warsaw ing1932. He had appeared in re- 
cital in the Carnegie Chamber Music Hall 
last season and also in Carnegie Hall at 
a concert for British war relief. He was 
preparing for another New York appear- 
ance on Feb. 8. 





Mrs. Paul Boepple 


Gabrielle Egger Boepple, wife of Paul 
Boepple, conductor of the Dessoff Choirs 
and director of the Dalcroze School of 
Music, died in hospital on Feb. 4, follow- 
ing an emergency operation. Born in 
Alexandria, Egypt, of Swiss and French 
parents she was educated in Geneva, Swit- 
zerland. Mrs. Boepple had been teaching 
eurhythmics and solfeggio at the Dalcroze 
School since 1929. She had made her 
home in the United States since 1923. 





Edith Chapman Goold 


Edith Chapman Goold, widow of Paul P. 
Goold, painter, and herself a former concert 
soprano of note, died at her home in New 
York on Jan. 31 after a short illness. Mrs. 
Goold had been soloist with the New Svm- 
phony and at the festivals in Cincinnati, 
Worcester and Evanston, as well as with 
important choral bodies throughout the 
country, and had been widely heard in re- 
citals, also at the Bach Festivals in Beth- 
lehem, Penna. She retired about ten years 
ago. 





W. Gray Harris 


Worcester, Feb. 5.—W. Gray Harris, 
former president and a director of the 
Worcester Oratorio Society, died on Jan. 
15 at his home in Boylston after a long ill- 
ness. He was sixty-two. For forty-five 
consecutive years he had been a church 
organist, serving the old Plymouth Church 
for more than thirty years. ims 





Larry Gordon 
The Late Lieut. Alexander R. Nininger, Jr., 
Who Managed the Artist Concert Series at 
West Point, with Helen Jepson of the Metro- 
politan Opera, Following Her Appearance 
There Last Spring 





OAKLAND ATTENDS 
TWO CHORAL EVENTS 


Pacific Philharmonic and Oak- 
land Orpheus Heard— 
Recitalists Appear 


OAKLAND, CALIF., Feb. 1.—Some- 
what affected by blackouts and post- 
ponements, the holiday musical season 
still kept fairly to schedule with several 
presentations of Handel’s ‘The Mes- 
siah’ leading. Most prominent among 
these was the Pacific Philharmonic 
Choral’s celebrating its own tenth an- 
niversary under the capable leadership 
of David P. Unruh, with Caroline 
Unruh at the piano and William Walter 
Carruth at the organ. Jeanne Thomp- 
son, soprano; Eva Gruninger, con- 
tralto; Henri Shefoff, bass, and Russell 
Norton, tenor, proved a well chosen 
quartet of soloists. 

The Oakland Orpheus opened its 
forty-eighth season with the traditional 
holiday concert under director Mynard 
Jones with Mildred Randolph-Strand as 
efficient accompanist. Mr. Jones con- 
ducts with buoyancy and the chorus 
sang with evident enjoyment for an 
applausive audience. The guest soloist 
was Mary Helen Markham, soprano, 
displaying a voice of pure timbre. Miss 
Steele was her able accompanist. 

Berkeley concerts included California 
University String Quartet, Daniel Bon- 
sack and Arthur Bryon, violinists; Det- 
lev Olshausen, viola, and Edward Hy- 
lund, ’cello, in Schubert’s E Flat, Hin- 
demith’s No. 3 and Debussy’s G Minor 
quartets. 

In City Club Theater, seventeen- 
year-old Arnold Blum gave excellent 
account of himself in a piano recital. 
Impeccable technique, poetic conception 
and mature assurance belie the pianist’s 
years. 

In the same theater, Elwin Calberg 
played his annual recital with brilliance 
and rare judgment, presenting several 
local ‘first time’ novelties among the 
moderns which included Santoliquido’s 
‘Medieval Hymn’, Castelnuovo-Tedes- 
co’s ‘Long Waves’, Shostakovich’s 
‘Golden Age Polka’, Bartdk’s ‘Two 
Burlesques’ and Whithorne’s ‘Areo- 
plane’. 
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Baltimore 
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Artist Series, has earned a quick re- 
sponse with a large list of subscribers 
to his recital bookings. These pro- 
grams have been artistically approved 
by large audiences who have welcomed 
the newly formed local management. 
Mr. Cappel announces further dates as 
follows: Rachmaninoff, The Ballet 
Theater, Alec Templeton, Lawrence 
Tibbett, Ruth Draper, and the Platoff 
Don Cossack Chorus. Mr. Cappel is 
planning an enlarged list of bookings 
for early announcement. William A. 
Albaugh, local manager, announces ap- 
‘pearances of the Littlefield Ballet on 
Feb. 16, Nino Martini, March 5, and 
Yehudi Menuhin, March 26. 

The Handel Choir, a community 
chorus, under capable direction of A. 
Lee Jones, with Agnes Zimmish as ac- 
companist, will offer choral music. 
Special appearance of this chorus will 
be one of the events of the National 
Music Week program. 

Robert Weagley, choirmaster at 
Brown Memorial Church, will give 
Brahms’s ‘Requiem’ with a large chorus 
augmented by visiting groups from 
Hannover, Pa. Virgil Fox, organist, 
and a quartet of soloist from New York 
will add distinction to this early Spring 
presentation. 

The weekly concerts at the Maryland 
Casualty Auditorium have been ar- 
ranged by J. Norris Herring and the 
remaining programs will include varied 
events of public interest. 


Choral Events 


The choral interest in the city will 
be supplied by the Baltimore Music 
Club Chorus, Franz Bornschein, con- 
ductor; Sarah Zieler, accompanist, The 
Baltimore and Ohio Women’s Glee 
Club, Kathryn Gutekunst, director ; Mrs. 
H. Zahn, accompanist, the Baltimore 
and Ohio Glee Club, Ivan Servais, con- 
ductor ; Charlotte Rhodda Reed accom- 
panist ; Choral Women’s Club, Edyth G. 
Onion, conductor; the Castelle En- 
semble, Elsa Baklor, coach; Abram 
Moses, conductor, the vocal ensemble 
coached by George Bolek; the Madrigal 
Singers, Hugo Weisgall, director; and 
other singing groups. 


Covington 
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peared as soloist with the Northern 
Kentucky Symphony and the People’s 
Chorus in the first of a series of con- 
certs held late in December. Guests of 
the Northern Kentucky Orchestra So- 
ciety, sponsors of the concerts, were 
soldiers from the nearby Ft. Thomas 
Army Post. The concerts, designed to 
promote music appreciation, are open to 
the public. The orchestral association, 
composed of a group of prominent civic 
minded citizens, has been promoting the 
symphony for eight years. Plans are 
being completed by the orchestra of 
fifty-five pieces and the chorus of forty 
voices for the annual Spring concert to 
be held the first week in May in one 
of Covington’s civic auditoriums. The 
orchestra, under the direction of Fritz 
Bruch, ’cellist with the Cincinnati Sym- 
phony and the chorus, directed by Mrs. 
Bruch, opened rehearsals on January 19. 

Featured soloist for the Spring con- 
cert will be Virginia Wiggins, well- 
known Covington pianist. The pro- 


gram of classical and _ semi-classical 





music will include the Franck Sym 
phony. 

Four of the outstanding musical o1 
ganizations of Northern Kentucky ar: 
the bands representing, Bellevue, Cov 
ington, Ft. Thomas Highland and Lud 
low High Schools. 


High Rating in Schools 


Bellevue was generally recognized as 
the outstanding schoolboy organization 
in this area, four soloists receiving su- 
perior ratings in the State High School 
Music Festival contests, two of whom 
received recognition in the national 
competition held at Flint, Mich. The 
group, which includes Lyle Back, flute; 
Ralph Craig, trombone; Betty Kersting, 
marimba, and William Bunge, alto sax- 
ophone, has been rewarded with solo 
spots for the two remaining concerts on 
the schedule of the fifty-piece concert 
band during the Spring. The band will 
be assisted by the mixed glee club of 
sixty voices. With an eye toward the 
State Music Festival at Lexington, the 
band is playing a series of concerts. 

Holmes High School of Covington 
has entered upon what promises to be 
its most successful concert season. Dr. 
Frank Simon, director of the famous 
Armco Band, was the guest conductor 
at the first concert early in December. 
His composition, ‘Willow Echoes’, was 
featured. An imposing list of soloists 
and guest conductors have been con- 
tacted for places on the programs of the 
remaining concerts. 

Confining his efforts to the develop- 
ment of local musicians to fill solo spots, 
Alton Dual Rudolph, director of the 
Ludlow High School concert band, 
scheduled a group of three concerts to 
be presented during the Winter and 
Spring. After a season which saw the 
band gain an excellent rating at the 
State Music Festival, emphasis is now 
being placed upon developing a wider 
range of selections. The library of the 
band has been expanded to include pop- 
ular, semi-classical, classical, patriotic 
and novel compositions. 


* 
Washington 
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Coffee Concerts, will be presented in 
the morning at the Phillips Memorial 
Art Gallery; the other will be a late 
afternoon series to be given in Pierce 
Hall. The programs will follow the 
history of music from 1600, those taking 
part will include: the New Manhattan 
String Quartet; Jean Bryan, contralto; 
Ruth Freeman, flute; William Gephart, 
baritone; Nathan Gottschalk, violin; 
William Masselos, piano; Walter 
Robert, piano; Zadel Skolovski, piano; 
and Lois Wann, oboe. 

The Washington Choral Society, di- 
rected by Louis Potter will present the 
Brahms ‘Requiem’ during the Easter 
season at Washington Cathedral. 








Foster Miller Fills Opera and Recital 
Engagements 


Foster Miller, bass, recently appeared 
as Sparafucile in two performances of 
‘Rigoletto’ in Albany, N. Y.; in the 
same role at the Jolson Theater in New 
York City, as Zuniga in ‘Carmen’, 


again as Sparafucile, and as the Bonze 


in two performances of ‘Madame But- 
terfly’ at the Brooklyn Academy of 
Music. Mr. Miller gave recitals at the 
Nautilus Club at Atlantic Beach, L. I., 
Hackensack and Jersey City, N. J., and 
was soloist in a performance of ‘The 
Messiah’ at Kent State University, 
Kent, O. 
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By JANE TINSLEY WATTERS 
DES MOINES, IA., Feb. 4. 
HE Des Moines Civic Music As- 
sociation continues one of the most 
brilliant seasons in its history. The As- 
sociation has scheduled for March 2 the 
Minneapolis Symphony conducted by 
Dimitri Mitropoulos. The orchestra 
will present two concerts in the Shrine 
Auditorium. 4500 students from the 
Des Moines Public Schools will hear 
the matinee concert. In the evening the 
orchestra will present a program for the 
Civic Music Association members. The 
final offering of the Association for the 
year will be a recital by Rudolf Ser- 
kin, April 7 in Hoyt Sherman Audi- 

torium. 

In anticipation of the concert by the 
Minneapolis Orchestra, the Des Moines 
Junior League will present Doris 
Adams Hunn, pianist, in another of her 
popular “symphonic pre-views.” Mrs. 
Hunn will give an analytical program 
based upon the symphony programmed 
by the orchestra for its Des Moines en- 
gagement. This lecture-recital consti- 
tutes Mrs. Hunn’s ninth annual local 
appearance under the sponsorship of the 
League. 

On Feb. 4, the Des Moines Women‘s 
Club presented for its members and 
guests the Roth String Quartet. 


Forecast Spring Concerts 

The traditional series of Spring con- 
certs will be offered by the Des Moines 
Public Schools, according to Lorrain E. 
Watters, director of music education. 
The All-Des Moines Elementary Sym- 
phony, composed of 300 players from 
the elementary schools of the city, will 
be presented in a concert including sym- 
phonic excerpts, patriotic and folk 
music, and Latin-American numbers, 
arranged and conducted by Mr. Wat- 
ters. Festival concerts by the instru- 
mental and vocal groups of the junior 
and senior high schools, also, will fea- 
ture patriotic and newly-available Latin- 
American music. Dates for these con- 
certs are yet to be announced. The di- 
rectors of the senior high school fes- 
tival groups are John A. McWhirter 
and Sigrid A. Greenhill of East High 
School, Frederick E. Engel and B. 
Pearl Mapel of Lincoln High School, 
Palmer D. Lowry and Ruth Rickards 
of North High School and Robert W. 
Bagley and Laura Duncan of Roosevelt 
High School. 

Drake University has appointed as 
Dean of the College of Fine Arts, Frank 
Jordan, formerly Dean of Music at II- 
linois Wesleyan University at Bloom- 
ington, Ill. Dean Jordan assumes his 
new duties Jan. 26. The University an- 
nounces that Dean Jordan. will be pre- 
sented in an organ recital at the Uni- 
versity Church of Christ during Holy 
Week. 
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Civic Music Association 
Continues Brilliant Sea- 
son — Elementary Sym- 
phony from All Schools 
Plans Spring Program— 
Drake University Sched- 
ules Recital, Symphony 
and Choral Events — Lo- 
cal Groups Active 
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Remaining events in the series of 
Drake University faculty recitals initi- 
ated last Fall include a piano recital by 
Lenore Mudge Stull on Feb. 17; a piano 
recital by Paul Stoy at a time to be 
announced; a joint recital by Stanford 
Hulshizer, baritone, and Harold Richey, 
pianist, on March 3; a joint recital by 
Francis J. Pyle, violinist, and Juliette 
Redfern, pianist, on March 17; and, an 
evening of chamber music on April 21 
presented by J. B. Snyder, clarinetist, 
Frank Noyes, violinist, Miss Redfern 
and Margaret Christy, ’cellist. 


A Cappella Choir to Tour 


The University’s A Cappella Choir, 
Stanford Hulshizer, director, departs 
April 5 on a 1500-mile tour with ap- 
pearances scheduled in St. Louis, Mo., 
Springfield and Chicago, Ill. and other 
mid-western cities. The choir will pre- 


Sioux City 


Music Festival Week and 
Recreation Department 
Lead City’s Musical Life 
— Sioux City Symphony 
and Civic Orchestra List 
Concerts — Civic Music 
Association Plans 





By EpirHa K. WEBSTER 
SIOUX CITY, JA., Feb. 3. 
HE Sioux City Civic Music Asso- 
ciation, of which Harry F. Norris is 
the new president; the Sioux City 
Music Festival week association, headed 
again by Dr. Lee F. Meis, and the de- 
partment of public recreation of which 
F. W. Wakefield is acting director, will 
lead the city’s musical life. 

The backbone will be as usual the 
civic and school groups directed and in- 
structed by professional musicians. Leo 
Kucinski will continue as director of 
the Sioux City Symphony. Paul Mac- 
Collin will conduct the Morningside 
College a cappella choir both on tour 
and at their home concert Feb. 17 in 
Shrine Auditorium. Christian Kapp- 
hahn is director of the Sioux City Civic 
Chorus which recently acquired new 
concert uniforms of “flag” blue. Har- 
old Buck continues as leader of the 
Sioux City Ciyic Orchestra, which has 
been enlarged. 

The artists’ series sponsored by the 
Sioux City Civic Music Association will 
continue this season with a concert by 
the Berger Continental Ensemble, Feb. 
16, in the Orpheum Theater; the con- 
cluding appearance of the Sioux City 
Symphony with George Barrére, flutist, 
as guest soloist March 2 and a concert 
by Jascha Heifetz, March 12. 

The officers of the Civic Music Asso- 


sent its formal home concert at Uni- 
versity Church on April 19. The Drake 
University Concert Band, directed by 
Gordon Bird, likewise will make a 
Spring tour and has set dates for a 
series of concerts for the local public 
during the spring season. 

The Drake Civic Symphony, with 
Frank Noyes as conductor, is having an 
excellent year. The group is fast ma- 
turing and its concerts have been most 
enthusiastically received. Yella Pessl, 
harpsichord soloist, appeared with the 
orchestra at the first concert of the sea- 
son. Other assisting artists and the 
orchestra’s remaining concert dates in- 
clude Edna Thompson, Chicago so- 
prano, Feb. 20, and Nicolai Graudan, 
Minneapolis ’cellist, March 29. Featured 
in the February concert will be the first 
mid-west performance of the Symphony 
in D Minor by Francis J. Pyle, head of 
the theory department, Drake Univer- 
sity College of Fine Arts. The presi- 
dent of the Executive Board of the 
Drake Civic Symphony Orchestra As- 
sociation is Mrs. John B. Davison. 

Des Moines is a city of splendidly 
active music clubs. Many of these or- 
ganizations are planning Spring mus- 
icales and guest-day recitals featuring 
distinguished artists although few dates 
have yet been released. A Twilight 
Vesper will be held by Sigma Alpha 
lota, music .sorority, at Grace Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church March 8. On the 
latter occasion a choral-ballad for wom- 
en’s voices, harp and baritone. ‘The 
Harp-Weaver’ by Edna St. Vincent 
Millay, music by Eleanor Remick War- 
ren, will be presented. 





Leo Kucinski, Direc- 
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ciation are: Mr. Norris, president; Mrs. 
Wayland K. Hicks, vice-president; Mr. 
MacCollin, executive secretary and 
business manager ; W. C. Slotsky, treas- 
urer; and Mrs. Frank Huntsman, secre- 
tary. 

The Sioux City Junior League, co- 
operating with the Sioux City Depart- 
ment of Public Recreation, the Or- 
pheum theater and the Sioux City Ser- 
vice Company will sponsor its annual 
symphony concert for children, March 
2. The Sioux City Symphony under 
Mr. Kucinski will play. Doris Spangler, 
harpist, and Everett Timm, flutist, will 
be soloists. M. T. Iverson is in charge 
of the arrangement of the program. 

Music Festival Week in Sioux City 
this year will be May 3 to 10. Officers 
of the Sioux City Festival Week As- 
sociation are: Dr. Meis, president; Ev- 
erett Timm, vice-president, and Mr. 
Wakefield, secretary. The department of 
public recreation is the sponsoring 
group and will defer expenses of the 
observance. The association has no 
treasurer, for there is no admittance 


charge for any of the concerts. A folk 
dance festival, inaugurated last season 
as part of the week’s program, will be 
repeated this year. 

Contemplated for this year during 
Festival Week are concerts in all sec- 
tions of the city. 


As is usual, the week 
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will open with Sunday evening concerts 
by adult Church groups which will be 
prefaced in some instances by afternoon 
recitals by junior choirs. To be feat- 
ured during the week are the Sioux City 
Civic Orchestra and the Civic Chorus 
which will be directed by Harold Buck 
and Christian Kapphahn, respectively. 
Orchestras and choruses from senior 
(Continued on page 340) 
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Waterloo Civic Chorus Adds 
Musical Comedy and Ora- 
torio Events to Local Fare 
— Dasch Continues to 
Lead Symphony — Wo- 
men’s Club and Choral 
Groups Plan Programs 
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By MerRILL SWEDLUND 

WATERLOO, IA., Feb. 5. 
Vi USICAL comedy and _ oratorio 
A were added to the repertoire of 
Waterloo community musical enterprise 
during 1941, fostered by the new Wa- 
terloo Civic Chorus and its first-season 
director, Bernhardt Tiede. 

The Chorus this year is conducted by 
Carl Anton Wirth, music instructor at 
lowa State Teachers College, Cedar 
Falls. Shortly after the first season of 
the Chorus closed last Spring with a 
two-night showing of Victor Herbert’s 
‘Sweethearts’, Tiede was called by se- 
lective service. He returned late last 
Fall to sing with the Chorus in its 
opening concert Jan. 12, but the im- 
minence of his recall to service kept the 
group under Wirth’s baton. 

Mrs. Raymon Tiedens directs the 
Waterloo Woman’s Club Chorus. Char- 
lotte Altstadt Forsberg is president of 
the 160-voice chorus, which was organ- 
ized in the Fall of 1940 under auspices 
of the Waterloo Business and Profes- 
sional Women’s Club. 

The Waterloo Symphony Orchestra 
opened its thirteenth season Dec. 8, with 
George Dasch of Chicago back again as 
conductor. Mr. Dasch, who also con- 
ducts the Chicago Business Men’s Sym- 
phony Orchestra, commutes to Water- 
loo for weekly rehearsals. At the Sym- 
phony’s second concert Feb. 23, the 
soloist will be Richard Czerwonky, Chi- 
cago, former concertmaster of the Min- 
neapolis and Boston symphonies. Dr. 
Frank Shaw is president of the Water- 
loo Symphony Association, sponsored 
by the Elks Club. 

Mrs. John G. Lemmer of Cedar Falls 
will sponsor a concert by Marian An- 
derson, April 20, in Cedar Falls. 

Civic music enterprise is not limited 
to the urban group. The Black Hawk 
County Rural Women’s Chorus of forty 
is directed by Elizabeth Burney 
Schmidt of Cedar Falls. 
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locally, including at least one novelty. 


The season thus far has been most suc- 
cessful with fine patronage. 

Although no definite plans have been 
announced by the Municipal Theater 


Association it is understood that despite 


unsettled conditions, the season will be 
presented as usual with twelve weeks of 
light and comic opera. In the event of 
universal daylight savings, the opera, 
during the early part of the season will 
start a trifle later than the usual time. 





William E. Morgans, Director of Principia 
Course 


Plans call for an orchestra of fifty and 
a singing and dancing chorus of eighty- 
five, all under the production super- 
vision of Richard Berger. Paul Beis- 
man is business manager with Henry 
W. Kiel still in the president’s chair. 
Mona B. Crutcher is secretary. 


New Local Manager 


Another new group of associates, 
known as Entertainment, Inc., which is 
headed by Paul Beisman as president, 
has entered the field of local manage- 
ment and already has presented several 
artists and lecturers of note. They are 
not confining their offerings to music 
alone, but will from time to time present 
various artistic attractions. Their book- 
ings include the Don Cossack Chorus 
during the current month and Heifetz 
is billed March 24. 

To date no official announcement has 
been made by the Little Symphony, but 
it has been stated that the concerts will 
be continued in late June and early July 
in the Washington University Quad- 
rangle. There will probably be six week- 
ly concerts. Max Steindel is the resi- 
dent conductor. Julius Polk, Jr., is 
president and Thomas B. Sherman, 
chairman of the music committee. 

The St. Louis Women’s Symphony 
has graduated into larger quarters and 
has already given a successful concert 
in the Municipal Opera House. A 
Spring concert is planned. Edith Gor- 
don is conductor. 

The Ladies Friday Musical Club, one 
of the oldest members of the Federation 
will celebrate their sixtieth anniversary 
with a special invitational music pro- 
gram Feb. 20. 

The twelfth series of Chamber Music 
Concerts sponsored by the Ethical So- 
ciety of St. Louis and presented in their 
Auditorium, has already enjoyed excel- 
lent patronage and of the series of four, 
two concerts still have to be heard. The 
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Guidi-Steindel Quartet, Scipio Guidi, 
first violin; Francis Jones, second 
violin; Herbert Van Der Burg, viola 
and Max Steindel, ’cello are assisted by 
other local instrumentalists of note. 
The third concert will take place on 


March 12 and the final concert on April 
30. Corinne Frederick, Bessie Ash and 
Dorah Minkin, pianists will assist at 
these concerts. Jules Bebie is chairman 
of the music committee. 


Sioux City 


(Continued from page 339) 
high schools will be the student con- 
tributors this year. M. T. Iverson, 
director of public school music, will 
have general charge of this part of 
Festival Week. 

Band night is planned. Choral groups 
will take part in the entire week’s ob- 
servance rather than appearing as for- 
merly in one joint concert. Among these 
groups will be the Mary Wall Borman 
Choral, the Apollo Club, which also is 
part of the Civic Chorus, and the Nord- 
mendenes Singers. Mrs. Borman directs 
the singers who bear her name. Carl 
Norrbom is leader of the Nordmendenes 
Singers. Choral groups from the nearby 
Sioux City trade territory again will 
participate. There is a possibility of 
co-ordination between Sioux City and 
Sioux City Falls for part of the week’s 
program. These plans, however, still are 
tentative. 

There are more than seventy voices 
in the civic chorus. In December they 
will present their second Christmas 
“sing”. The civic orchestra of thirty- 
five members will appear also at this 
concert. The audience, too, will take 
part. Also under direction of the De- 
partment of Public Recreation will be a 
folk dance festival in April to be given 
by combined school tap dance groups. 
A similar dance and lantern festival 
in August at the Grandview Park band 
shell will climax the Summer play- 
ground recreational season. The Civic 
Orchestra and Civic Chorus both will 
give radio programs this Spring. 

The Feb. 17 concert of the Morning- 
side College a cappella choir will fol- 
low their return from a southern tour. 
They will sing nightly for two weeks at 
U. S. O. and other army camp events. 
Mr. MacCollin will direct them. 

Sioux Cityans’s musical year would 
be incomplete without the Summertime 
Sunday night and mid-week band con- 
certs of the Sioux City Municipal Band, 
of which Mr. Kucinski also is conduc- 
tor. They are played in parks through- 
out the city. Most notable are the Sab- 
bath night concerts from the beautiful 
Grandview Park shell. 


$t. Joseph 


ST. JOSEPH, MO., Feb. 5. 
St: JOSEPH’S two chief series of 
musical attractions are functioning 
smoothly this season: the concerts ar- 
ranged by the Fortnightly Musical Club, 
given Monday afternoons, and_ those 
provided by the Civic Music Associa- 
tion, for evening entertainment. 

The Civic Music Association has a 
new president, Robert G. Maxwell, vice- 
president of the Empire Trust Company. 
He is taking an active part in the local 
administration of the concerts. 

The headliners for the association 
this season are José Iturbi and the St. 
Louis Symphony. The orchestra will be 








10 and will give a matinee 
only, in addition to the 
Iturbi will appear 


here Feb. 
for children 
night performance. 


April 9. Earlier offerings were Conrad 
Thibault, Blanche Thebom, and Ruth 
Draper. 


The Fortnightly Musical Club intro- 
duced a new plan this season, the division 
of its active mem- 
bership into three 
study groups, each 
to follow its own 
specialty. An organ 
group, a voice 
group and a com- 
bined piano and 
violin group have 
been having suc- 
cessful meetings at 
the homes of mem- 
bers, with discus- 
sions, programs and 
social features. The 
total membership, 
active, student and 
associate, is 500. 

All members are eligible to attend the 
formal programs, given every two weeks, 
during the season, in the crystal room 
of Hotel Robidoux. V isiting artists for 
the season are: Gertrude Berggren, con- 
tralto, and Donald Dame, tenor; Dr. 
Edward Howard Griggs, lecturer and 
author; Louise Meiszner, pianist; Roth 
String Quartet, Feb. 9; Joan Woodruff, 
dancer and mime, assisted by Isaac Van 
Grove, pianist, commentator and solo- 
voxist, March 9. 

In addition, the active members have 
been listed for the following schedule: 
Organ program, Nov. 30; Mozart pro- 
gram, with portions of ‘Marriage of 
Figaro’, in costume, Dec. 15; miscel- 
laneous program, Jan. recital of 
American music, Feb. 23; annual student 
recital for all members, March 23. 


Prensh Program Given in Beeskiya. 

BrooKLyn, Feb. 1.—A special pro- 
gram of French music was presented in 
the Academy of Music under the aus- 
pices of the Brooklyn Institute of Arts 
and Sciences on Jan. 18. Lois Banner- 
man, harpist, Jula Goldyne, Dutch 
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Columbia 


COLUMBIA, MO., Feb. 5. 
D®*: JAMES T. QUARLES will pre- 
sent for the nineteenth year the 
University Concert Series. About 5,000 
subscribers, including students of the 
University of Missouri will hear Grace 
Moore, James Melton, the St. Louis 
Symphony, Vladimir Golschmann, con- 
ductor, and Vladimir Horowitz. 
Faculty recitals scheduled are those 
to be presented by 
Ellsworth McLeod, 
pianist, and Roger 
Whitmore. New 
faculty members to 
appear for the first 
time include Mary 
Bain Lehman, so- 
prano, and Herbert 
B. Gould, | bass. 
Handel’s ‘Messiah’ 
will be sung by the 
University Chorus 
with the assistance 
of the University 


Dr. James T. Quarles, 
Manager of the Uni- 


versity of Missouri Orchestra, under 
Concert Course the direction of Dr. 
Charles. Soloists 


are Miss Lehman, Miss Schoelermann, 
Catherine Birkhead and Herbert Gould. 

The A Cappella Chorus and Men’s 
and Women’s Glee Clubs are active 
through the year, contributing richly to 
general musical activity. 

Christian College contributes impor- 
tantly to Columbia’s musical life. Robert 
Freis conducts the Symphony. Geneva 
Youngs directs the Christian College 
Choral Club. Eleanor Shockey, soprano, 
and Margaret Tello, pianist, will be 
presented in recital in February in the 
College Auditorium. 

BLANCHE LEDERMAN 


mezzo-soprano, iad Giorgio Ricci, 
‘cellist, were the participating artists. 
The program included works by Saint- 
Saéns, Couperin, Fauré, Martini, Du- 
parc, Debussy, Thomas, Brevel, Grand- 
jany, Salzedo, Bachelet, Holmes, Claus- 
son and Bemberg. 
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Wtah 


Ogden Community Concert 
—Weber College Course 
to Bring St. Louis Sym- 
phony and Noted Recital- 
ists—Tabernacle Choir to 
Give ‘Seven Last Words’ 


Ogden 


By A ice Parpork WEsT 
OGDEN, UTAH, Feb. 5. 
O-* leading importance this season 
are the numerous artists scheduled 
to appear under the auspices of the Og- 
den Community Concert-Weber College 
Association at the Ogden high school 
auditorium. This association is headed 
by Dr. John Edward Carver, president ; 
Mrs. Royal Eccles, vice-president; Mrs. 
Stuart P. Dobbs, secretary and cam- 
paign manager, and Eldon S. Dye, 
treasurer, and has reached a member- 
ship of 2,000. 

Attractions still to come are the St. 
Louis Symphony with Moissaye Bogus- 
lawski, pianist, as soloist on Feb. 16; 
Igor Gorin, Metropolitan baritone, 
Feb. 27; Trapp Family Singers, March 
13; Gregor Piatigorsky, April 6; Laz- 
zari and Trevisan, of the Chicago 
Opera, April 14. A major ballet com- 
pany may be featured next season. 

The Ogden Tabernacle Choir, an 
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Salt Lake 
City 


- State Federation of Music 
: Clubs to Build Programs 
Around Defense — State 
Symphony to Present Ser- 
ies of Outdoor Summer 
Events in Cooperation 
with WPA — Schools to 
Hold Biennial Music Fes- 
tival in Spring 
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By Gat. MARTIN 

SALT LAKE CITY, Feb. 4. 

AR’S alarums seemed not to have 

abated a whit the appetite here for 

music. In fact, music leaders are agreed 

that during the coming months there 

will be an augmented need to maintain 

morale and to afford relaxation from 
mental tension. 

Many of the state’s leading activities 
will be centered around music as a spir- 
itual defense. The Utah Federation of 
Music Clubs, led by Mrs. Vera Frey 
Beason, president, will build its main 
program around music as a builder of 
morale. Special programs are to be 
given at recreation centers. Musical in- 
struments for army camps are being 
collected with Clarence J. Hawkins as 
chairman of the state defense music 
committee. A state composers’ contest is 
also being held under the direction of 
Wade N. Stephens, state chairman. The 
winning selections will be played at the 
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Lester Hinchcliff, Con- 
ductor of Ogden's Dr. John Edward Car- 
Tabernacle Choir ver, Presidentof Ogden 
Community Concerts 


organization of mixed voices under the 
direction of Lester Hinchcliff, has been 
in the limelight considerably the past 
season, and plans to present ‘Seven Last 
Words of Christ’ by DuBois for the 
Spring Festival. The Male Chorus of 
Occidental College, Los Angeles, will 
assist. In June, Haydn’s ‘Creation’ 
will be presented. 

Also holding an important place is 
the Weber College music department 
under the direction of Roland Parry. 
This group will present a musical re- 
view for the Spring Festival. Proceeds 
will go to the Red Cross. The Review 
will be directed and partially composed 
by Mr. Parry. 

Other societies that are promoting 
musical progress are the Ogden High 
School music department headed by 
Glenn L. Hanson; Sempre Musical 
Society, Ogden Song Society, the Mac- 
Dowell Colony, Ogden chapter of the 
American Federation of Music Clubs. 


DCE 


April convention to be held at the Hotel 
Utah, Salt Lake City. The junior com- 
petitive festival is to be held at the 
University of Utah during the week 
preceding the convention with Mrs. 
Mark D. Bringhurst as state chairman. 
After the closing concerts of a most 
successful season booked for Feb. 25 
and Aprfl 1, the last presenting Orrea 
Pernel, as guest soloist, the Utah State 
Symphony directed by Hans Heniot 
plans to present a series of outdoor 
Summer programs in cooperation with 
the WPA Music Project. Civilian and 
soldier morale will be the main themes 
of these projected concerts since it is 
the desire of the sponsors to make the 
programs free to all men in uniform. 
Tickets supplied to service men at Fort 
Douglas for the regular series by pub- 
lic-spirited individuals and_ business 
houses have been in great demand. At 
its February Concert, Mr. Heniot and 
the orchestra will perform Jerome 
Kern’s ‘Scenario for Orchestra’. Sub- 
scriptions to the season show a thirty 
per cent gain over last year. 

‘America, a Land of Promise’ will 
be the theme of the biennial music fes- 
tival of the Salt Lake City schools to 
be held at the Tabernacle during Na- 
tional Music Week on May 6 and 8 
under the direction of Dr. Lorin F. 
Wheelwright, supervisor. Nearly 3,000 
singers and 200 orchestral and band 
players will enlist their talents in the 
two programs. 

The L. D. S. Tabernacle Choir, in 
addition to its regular weekly Sunday 
morning broadcast, is preparing under 
the leadership of J. Spencer Cornwall 
parts of the Bach ‘B Minor Mass’ and 
‘Jesu, Priceless Treasure’ for perform- 
ance. Music for the April Conference 
of the Mormon Church will be supplied 
by the Singing Mothers, directed by 
Florence Jepperson Madsen of Brigham 
Young University, Provo. This group 


of 2,000 women belonging to the Relief 
Society will celebrate the centennial an- 
niversary of organization. An Easter 
Cantata, written specially for the oc- 
casion by the late B. Cecil Gates, will 
be a chief attraction. 

The Associated Women’s Choruses 
of Utah present Donald Dickson at the 
Tabernacle Feb. 20. The St. Louis 
Symphony will play for Civic Music 
Association members Feb. 14. On April 
2, Helen Traubel will sing before the 
same group. The McCune Symphony 
and the McCune Orchestral Class will 
give programs March 16, May 6 and 25. 

Under the auspices of the Clarence 
Cameron White Choral Society, M. H. 
Flemming, manager, Dorothy Maynor, 
Negro soprano, will sing at Kingsbury 
Hall, University of Utah, April 28. 


Phoenix 


erent TEL ' 


Musicians Club Presents 
Artist, Club and Junior 
Membership Recitals — 
Orpheus Club, Lyric Sing- 
ers and Symphony Proj- 
ect Annual Spring Pro- 
grams—Community Con- 
certs Offer Diversified 
List 





By Mary Mivprep WILLIAMS 
PHOENIX, ARIZ., Feb. 3. 
T HE Phoenix Musicians Club, now in 
its thirty-sixth year, with Mrs. 
Frank Wallace newly elected president, 
is presenting artist, club and junior 
memberships recitals. A tea was re- 
cently held when Bundles for Britain 
were collected. This organization sup- 
plies a very important factor in the 
musical life of the city through its al- 
truistic work. A Red Cross committee 
has been appointed and many of the 
members sew or knit when attending 
the concerts. 

Of the major choral societies, the Or- 
pheus Club has attained a notable place 
here in its many years of existence. The 
new director, Rev. Father deSilva, was, 
coming to Phoenix, director of the 
famed Padre Choristers of Santa Bar- 
bara Mission, and is the founder of St. 
Anthony’s Seminary Choir which is be- 
coming well known throughout the west. 

The Lyric Singers, led by Euticus 
Renn will give their annual Spring con- 
cert on April 6. The Phoenix Symphony 
under the leadership of Robert B. Lyon 
and now in its twelfth season will pre- 
sent its annual Spring concert at the 
College Auditorium on Feb. 12. A 
feature of the program will be a per- 
formance of the Bach Concerto for two 
violins played by Dr. Kenneth Wright 
and Catherine Phelps, formerly with the 
Denver Symphony. Programs of ex- 
cellence are being given by The Little 
Symphony, with Dr. Albert Etzweiler 
directing. 

The Community Concert Association 
presents a diversified list of activities; 
‘The Marriage of Figaro’, Feb. 28; 
James Melton, March 23; Artur Rubin- 
stein, April 7. Lily Pons is expected in 
April but the date not positively known. 
Mrs. Arche Linde’s series, yet to come 
are José Iturbi, Feb. 21; Littlefield Bal- 
let, March 16; Grace Moore, April 4; 
John Charles Thomas, April 13. 

Great enthusiasm is being manifested 
for the concerts arranged by Gene Rede- 
will, State Defense Chairman of the 
Federation of Music Clubs. The pro- 





Robert B. Lyon, Con- 
ductor of the Phoenix 
Symphony 


Mrs. John D. Williams, 
President of the Ari- 


Federation of 
Music Clubs 


ceeds of the concerts will be used for 
purchasing phonographs and other en- 
tertainment equipment for the cadets in 
the Arizona Air-Training camps. The 
artists to appear at these concerts will 
be chosen from many of professional ex- 
perience, and include several newcomers 
in Arizona; Ethel Leginska, together 
with her piano prodigy, Elaine Wight- 
man; Homer Grunn and an Indian bari- 
tone who will sing Mr. Grunn’s songs; 
Harry Keller, clarinetist and Dan Sick- 
ler, baritone. 

The Music Department of Arizona 
State Teachers College, Tempe, Harry 
B. Harelson, Dean, presents a series of 
faculty recitals. The third of the season 
will be Arnold Bullock, pianist, Feb. 25. 
A Sonata recital consisting of works by 
Franck and Brahms will be given on 
April 22 by Mr. Bullock and Dr. Ken- 
neth Wright, concertmaster of the 
Phoenix Symphony. Dr. Wright comes 
to Arizona from the Rochester Philhar- 
monic, 





MUSIC IN TUCSON AIDED 
BY CLUBS AND SYMPHONY 





Fine Arts Department at Arizona Uni- 
versity Offers Recitals—Orchestra 
Lists Series 


TUCSON, ARIZ., Feb. 4. 


‘T= College of Fine Arts, Univer- 
sity of Arizona, attracts many to its 
programs. Among faculty recitals to be 
given are those of Mme. Elenore Alt- 
man and Julia Rebeil, pianists. 

Music in the city has received pro- 
nounced stimulation from the Tucson 
Symphony under the direction of Geo. 
C. Wilson, now in his third year as con- 
ductor. Scheduled for the season are 
four concerts with visiting artists be- 
sides two youth concerts, 

The College of Fine Arts will bring 
Abram Chasins, March 3, and on May 
2 a gala performance by the drama de- 
partment, with Thos. Wood Stevens 
directing. 

The Saturday Morning Music Club, 
Mrs. J. A. Rogers, president, presents 
an interesting series: Iturbi, Feb. 5; 
Schipa, March 2, and the Littlefield 
Ballet, March 17. A popular singing 
group, the Lobban Singers, will present 
two concerts, and two benefits for the 
hospitals. 

The Madrigal Singers, Mrs. Harry 
Berger, director, will give their usual 
programs at the Temple of Music. 

The Spring convention of the Ari- 
zona Federation of Music Clubs, Mrs. 
John D. Williams, president, will take 
place in Tucson in April. A feature of 
the convention will be the All-State 
Chorus, under the leadership of Hartley 
D. Snyder. 

Mary MILpRED WILLIAMS 
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Oakland 


(Continued from page 315) 

will present Mary Frances Barnes in 
a lecture-recital of songs and dances 
of Hawaii; on Feb. 16 will come John 
Valenti, baritone. A late Spring pro- 
gram with a few Summer events are 
im process of selection and are likely to 
utilize resident talent. 


Symphony Plans Youth Concert 


The Oakland Symphony, Orley See 
conductor and E. W. Ehmann president 
of the Musical Association, and Sym- 
phony Foundation, will give a concert 
for Young People (inaugurated last 
season under sponsorship ot the Junior 
Chamber of Commerce) on Feb. 15 
with a junior soloist to be announced 
later, and a possible later Spring 
concert. In the subscription series, 
Rudolph Ganz will be soloist, March 8, 
playing his own piano concerto, 

Frederic Kruse, concertmaster of the 
orchestra, will be soloist, May 10, and 
as in former seasons, works of Amer- 
ican composers, many of them first 
hearings, will be featured. A few 
Summer concerts in outdoor Wood- 
minster Theatre are being projected 
through the Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce in conjunction with the Musical 
Association, and a Summer series in 
the High School is planned provided 
Army demands do not interfere. For 
all these concerts, the Association is 
providing guest tickets for Service men. 

Mills College, Luther Brusie Mar- 
chant, dean of the music department, 
plans no immediate 
change in schedule 
and will present in 
the Hall for Cham- 
ber Music the Bel- 
gian Piano Quartet 
Feb. 11; Marcel 
Grandjany, harpist, 
March 18; the An- 
derson-Morris En- 
glish Singers, April 
15; and two Com- 
mencement concerts 
by advanced stu- 
dents of the college, 
May 13, the Inter- 
pretative Concert; 
and May 20, the Original Composition 
concert when prizes will be awarded, 
with scholarship or money grants. For 
the Summer session, the Budapest String 
Quartet will be in residence, giving 
courses in strings and ensemble and will 
play twelve concerts on Wednesday 
evenings and Sunday afternoons. Darius 
Milhaud and Abby Whiteside will again 
be members of the Summer Faculty and 
participate in concert activities. This 
season will operate from June 29 to 
Aug. 7. Mr. Marchant is director of 
the forty-five voiced vested choir which 
appears frequently during the year for 
both on and off campus events, special- 
izing in Easter programs. 


Unruh to Conduct Festival 


David P. Unruh, organizer and di- 
rector of the Pacific Philharmonic 
Chorus, will direct a Festival Concert, 
May 5, at Auditorium Theatre, in cele- 
bration of the group’s tenth year, at 
which time a miscellaneous program 
will be offered without guest soloists. 
Following Summer vacation they will 
work on Handel’s ‘Messiah’ for the 
Winter season. During the first week 
of March, his California Nightingales 
twelve women singers, will give a 





Luther B. Marchant, 
Dean of Music at 
Mills College 


formal concert in the City Club Thea- 
tre; and the Appollo Glee, men singers, 
will give their Spring concert in the 
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same theatre in latter part of April, 
with a soloist to be selected later. 
Caroline Unruh is accompanist. 

The Orpheus Club will give the sec- 
ond concert of its forty-eight season, 
March 15, with five members of the 
club as soloists and in mid-June will 
conclude its season with a gala concert 
under the direction of Mynard Jones, 
with Mildred Strand at the piano. 
Wednesday Morning Choral of twenty- 
five women singers, opened its thirty- 
first season and will sing the second 
concert in mid-May with Robert 
Lunger conducting and _ Virginia 
Holman-Gibson as official accompanist. 
Guest artists will assist. 

William Edwin Chamberlain, Berk- 
eley manager, has completed his visit- 
ing artist series and is concentrating 
on concerts for the Berkeley Young 
Peoples Symphony, Jessica Marcelli 
conductor. This group of youngsters 
from twelve to seventeen has become 
an integral part of the musical program 
hereabouts. It is sponsored by the city 
of Berkeley and assists in city observ- 
ances as well as presenting its subscrip- 
tion series of three concerts each year. 
In late April or early May, it will play 
in the Men’s Gymnasium of California 
University with Donald Kemp, senior 
high school pianist, as soloist; and in 
May it will appear in the famous Greek 
Theatre in a city sponsored concert 
with a soloist to be announced. At 
these concerts the Trophy Cup, which 
was presented anonymously for use by 
the orchestra, is presented to each solo- 
ist who holds it until the next concert, 
the name of each being engraved on 
the cup. 

University to Bring Anderson 

The University of California musical 
forces are undergoing some uncertain- 
ties and for the present are announcing 
only the Marian Anderson concert tor 
Feb. 6. The University Symphony, 
Albert Elkus conductor, the Band with 
Charles Cushing, and the Choral under 
Edward Lawton, will each give a con- 
cert during the Spring but dates are not 
yet settled. No Summer plans are 
available at this time. The Treble Clef 
and the Glee Club, student managed 
organizations of the college, under di- 
rection of Paul Padden Ralston, are 
planning a joint presentation of an 
operetta, probably ‘Pirates of Penzance’ 
in April and the Glee Club of fifty 
voices anticipates entering the Fred 
Waring national competition for col- 
lege Glees. Treble Clef of thirty-five 
girls will appear for Service men in 
various Bay programs throughout the 
Spring. 

Berkeley Women’s City Club has a 
new music chairman, Margaret Howard, 
who will have charge of Sunday Twi- 
light Musicales. These are monthly and 
open to the public. On the Feb. 15 
program Janet Graham, pianist, will 
be heard and on March 15, Frederic 
Kruse, violinist, will appear. Two more 
are to be selected soon and the policy 
of the committee is to engage prominent 
young resident artists. The Club Choral, 
Paul Padden Ralston, director, will give 
its annual Spring concert in May. Mr. 
Ralston also directs the Adelphian Club 
Choral of Alameda in a May concert 
and the Town and Gown Choral in 
April. 

The Claremont Choral of 150 voices, 
with Lawrence Reeder conducting and 
Edwin McDonnel as accompanist, are 
preparing another oratorio, possibly 
‘The Creation’ for late Spring, with 
home soloists. They plan again to give 
the ‘Messiah’ next Winter. Among 
February concerts will be one by Edith 
Kardos, Hungarian violinist, and the 


Irma Randolph Choral led by Rose 
Ough of the City Club; and a concert 
by Urley See, violinist-conductor of the 
Uakland Symphony; Doris Osborne, 
pianist, and Mertianna Towler, accom- 
panist, under sponsorship of the Pied- 
mont chapter, American Red Cross, 
Feb. 22. 
Local Clubs Present Programs 

The Berkeley Piano Club, organized 
in 1893, the Etude Club, at about the 
same time, and the Piedmont Musical 
Club, now celebrating its thirty-first 
year have made their contribution 
through the years. Mrs. Nondis Eggle- 
ston oi the Berkeley Piano announces 
an all-American composition concert 
for Feb. 18 and the usual bi-monthly 
membership programs. Etude Club has 
monthly member programs and stresses 
its choral, under direction of Daniel 
Popovich, which gives four concerts 
each year, the final two of the season 
to take place in March and in May with 
member soloists for the former and 
guest soloists for the latter. Mrs. 
Harry Meyer is choral chairman. Pied- 
mont Musical was a motivating force in 
the organization of the Oakland Sym- 
phony Association, and continues its 
policy of resident guest soloists, for club 
programs. 

Music in the Oakland Public Schools 
has a new supervisor in Herman 
Trutner, upon the retirement of Glenn 
Woods, but with the changes imminent 
in curriculum and all evening events 
cancelled by the Board of Education, 
Mr. Trutner, is unable to give concert 
plans other than the usual Commence- 
ment concerts which will be held in the 
day time, and the assurance that bands, 
orchestras, chorals in the ten high 
schools, fifteen junior schools and num- 
erous elementaries will continue re- 
hearsals as will also the Saturday 
Morning Choir and all-High School 
orchestra. 

The W.P.A. Federal Symphony un- 
der Nathan Abas plans concerts in 
many schools under sponsorship of the 
Board of Education with at least 
monthly ones in the Oakland Audi- 
torium, at which many American works 
will be given. The Negro Chorus 
under Elmer Keeton, which has done 
really outstanding work, will give occa- 
sional concerts about the Bay. 

Alameda County Music Teachers un- 
der their president, Gladys Lotter hold 
monthly program meetings and present 
guest artists in an annual Silver Tea. 
For the Federation of Music Clubs, 
Edna Corneil Ford is chairman of the 
committee collecting musical instru- 
ments and records for the various 
Service camps in our midst. 


San Diego 
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Zino Francescatti, Bartlett and Robert- 
son, Sergei Rachmaninoff, Dorothy 
Maynor, and Jan Peerce. All these 
events are held in Russ Auditorium, 
which has a seating capacity of 2400. 

The San Diego Committee of the Los 
Angeles Philharmonic, Mrs. F. Von 
Tesmar, chairman, will sponsor four 
concerts by the Los Angeles Philhar- 
monic as has been their custom in pre- 
vious years. These concerts will be 
under the direction of John Barbarolli, 
Albert Coates and Bruno Walter. 

San Diego’s newest concert series, 
managed by Clifford Ellison, will bring 
to Russ Auditorium the following 
talent: Lawrence Tibbett, the Ballet 
Russe, the San Carlo Opera Company, 





the Littlefield Ballet, the Don Cossack 
Chorus, Cornelia Otis Skinner, the 
Carmalita Maracci Dance Company, and 
Grace Moore. 

The San Diego Symphony Associa- 
tion, which for many years has presented 
Summer symphony concerts in Ford 
Bowl, has announced the engagement 
of Eugene Goosens as conductor for the 
coming Summer. Don Smith is presi- 
dent and Fred Klosterman, music com- 
mittee chairman, of the Symphony Asso- 
ciation. 

Dr. Nikolai Sokoloff, conductor for 
the past three years of the San Diego 
Symphony, has been engaged as musical 
director of the newly organized La Jolla 
Musical Arts Society, of which Mrs. 
Herbert S. Darlington is president and 
Mrs. Eaton M. Mackay, auxiliary com- 
mittee chairman. The plan of the 
Musical Arts Society is to present at 
least five orchestral concerts during the 
coming Summer and funds for that 
purpose have already been raised and 
are in the bank. Dr. Sokoloff is ar- 
ranging programs and will conduct 
them. These concerts will be held in 
the La Jolla High School Auditorium. 
This organization also has _ tentative 
plans for the establishment of a com- 
munity chorus which will be used in 
one or more of the Summer concerts. 


f ong Beach 
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Philharmonic has Mrs. R. D. Bowman 
as its chairman. The auxiliary makes 
the visits of the Los Angeles Philhar- 
monic possible. In March Long Beach 
is looking forward to another children’s 
concert. Long Beach also supports a 
Philharmonic of its own under the di- 
rection of Robert Resta. The concerts 
are well attended. 

A unique organization is the Pianists 
Association which sponsors artists ap- 
pearing in the Long Beach Times Build- 
ing Auditorium. Jane Stanley is the 
president. 

The California Music Teachers Asso- 
ciation recently organized a branch in 
Long Beach through the efforts of 
Emma J. Bartlett, Southern California 
Extension Chairman. Mae Gilbert Reese 
is chairman. 

Eva Anderson conducts the Women’s 
Symphony of Long Beach, the largest 
in the country. Seven concerts are 
given each Winter. 

The Artists Series is thriving under 
the direction of Clifford Ellison with 
Jean Gallivan and Alice Durham as 
associate managers. Their offerings for 
February and March include the Ballet 
Russe, the Don Cossack Choir, Grace 
Moore and Dorothy Maynor. The 
Musical Arts Club continues to sponsor 
concerts and music study with Florence 
van Dyke as their leader. 

The Polyphonic Singers are directed 
by Mrs. L. T. Wells. Their single 
public performance is anticipated. Nina 
Wolf Dickinson leads the Choral Sing- 
ers who rehearse for a concrete in May 
and sing Christmas music at the Pacific 
Coast Club during the holidays. The 
large Long Beach Woman’s Music Club 
has a choir. Mrs. Lorne Middaugh is 
president. Charles Wakefield Cadman, 
composer-pianist, is their guest soloist 
for the Spring concert. Mrs. W. T. 
Moore directs the Nelmohr Choral Club 
and Rollo Alford has a Civic Recreation 
Chorus and a Morning Choral Group. 
Wm. Ripley Dorr’s St. Luke Choristers 
continue to attract favorable attention in 
concerts and films. 

ISABEL MorsE JONES 
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Missoula 


Montana State University 
School of Music May Pro- 
duce Operetta in Spring— 
Weisberg to Conduct Uni- 
versity Symphony—Fran- 
cescatti and Littlefield 
Ballet to Appear on Com- 
munity Concert Series 
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By Astrip ARNOLDSON 
MISSOULA, MONT., Feb. 4. 
W AR conditions have so far affected 
the musical life of Missoula only 
to the extent of creating uncertainty 
about a few projects of the Montana 
State University School of Music, 
notably the traditional production of an 
operetta in the Spring. Dean John 
Crowder has tentatively announced 
Noel Coward’s ‘Bitter Sweet’, but the 
outstanding male singers in the school 
are all of military age and have been 
passed fit for service; if they are called 
on active duty too soon the production 
will have to be cancelled. If the 
operetta is presented, the work will as 
usual be done in cooperation with the 
drama department, of which Ad Karns 
is temporary head during the absence 
of Larrae Haydon on an army assign- 
ment. Dean Crowder will probably 
conduct, and the vocal direction will be 
by John Lester. 

In the instrumental field the Uni- 
versity will have, in ‘addition to its 
organization programs, two other 
events of special interest. Maribeth 
Kitt, young violinist of unusual gifts 
and musicianship, will offer her senior 
recital April 2 in the form of an ap- 
pearance with the University Sym- 
phony under A. H. Weisberg, playing 
Bruch and Vivaldi concertos and 
several shorter selections. The date 
of the senior recital by Lois Dahl, pian- 
ist, has not beer. announcea. 


Community Events Remain 


The University also takes an active 
part in the sponsorship of the Com- 
munity Concerts Association, the Asso- 
ciated Students contributing a lump 
sum each year and receiving in return 
a block of seats which are distributed 
anew for each concert. The remaining 
programs in this series are by Zino 
Francescatti, Feb. 16, and by the Little- 
field Ballet, Feb. 26. The schedule for 
next year is now under discussion, but 
will not be definitely settled until after 
the Spring membership drive. The 
secretary of the association this year is 
Mrs. Leonard Brewer. 

Strictly music school concerts not 
already mentioned include one by the 
orchestra on March 5, one by the mixed 
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Piatigorsky and Maynor to 
Appear on Community 
Association Course—Sym- 
phony to Conclude lis 
Season with Two Remain- 
ing Concerts — Apollo — 
Male Chorus to Sing at 
Final Event—Also to Pre- 
pare the Beethoven Ninth 
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By Fiorence K. GUTHRIE 
GREAT FALLS, MONT.., Feb. 1. 


With a Community Association 

of two thousand members, a 
growing Symphony and _ federated 
choirs, music clubs and high school 
joining in civic choral productions, 
Great Falls looks forward to a year of 
unprecedented musical activity. 

The appearance of Gregor Piatigor- 
sky, ’cellist, on April 8, and Dorothy 
Maynor, negro soprano, on April 24 
marks the completion of the most suc- 
cessful year in the history of the Asso- 
ciation. President of the Association is 
Mrs. R. M. Graham; first vice-presi- 
dent, Alexander Warden; second vice- 
president, Mrs. Floyd Weimer; secre- 
tary, Mrs. H. E. Chambliss; treas- 
urer, Robb Williams; and membership 
chairman, Mrs. Weimer. 

The Great Falls Symphony concludes 
an auspicious second year with two 
concerts: one March 1, the other May 
10, with L. W. Upshaw directing. Mur- 
iel Gene Straiton, pianist, will play the 
first Piano Concerto by Tchaikovsky 
with the orchestra in May. At the 
March concert soprano and tenor solo- 
ists and the Apollo Male chorus will 
give the ‘Miserere’ Scene from ‘Il Tro- 
vatore’. Featured at the same concert 
will be a trio; Luther Sander, violin; 
George W. Hey, ’cello; and Mrs. Luther 
Sander, piano. The president of the 
Symphony Association, Mrs. O. F. 
Wadsworth, pianist, will play ‘Barcar- 
olle’. Orchestra offerings will include 
works by Beethoven, Tchaikovsky, Mo- 
zart, Ravel, Kern, Schubert and Strauss. 


Beethoven Ninth Scheduled 


A one-hundred voice mixed chorus 
will work with the symphony in pre- 
senting Beethoven’s ‘Ninth Symphony’. 
Despite the youth of the orchestra, or- 
ganized only a year ago, all of the 
concerts are played to capacity audi- 
ences and there is a growing list of 
patrons and patronesses. 

After sponsoring its initial joint high 
school and federated community choir 
presentation of Handel’s “Messiah” un- 
der the direction of E. Lawrence Barr, 
the Tuesday Music club looks forward 
to making the event an annual one. Di- 
recting the year’s activities of the club 
are Mrs. Ralph F. Spitzer, president; 
Mrs. C. L. Briggs, vice-president; Mrs. 
Chester Dickson, second vice-president ; 
Mrs. Curtis Weismann, secretary; Mrs. 
G. C. Calvert, treasurer; Mrs. Herbert 
Lowe, librarian; and Mrs. R. H. Straub, 
historian. 

The club, in its forty-eighth year of 
activity continues a study of the in- 
struments of the orchestra with a pro- 
gram on wind instruments arranged 
and presented by Gene H. Price, Feb. 
10. “Music of the Masters,” a recital 
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presented and arranged by Muriel Gene 
Straiton, will be the Feb. 24 program. 
Clarence Boess will discuss brass and 
percussion instruments on March 10. 
“American Women in Music,” arranged 
by Anna Decow Sander, March 24; 
High School Music, arranged by E. 
Lawrence Barr and Dorothea Skeel; 
“Flower Growers Program,” arranged 
by Mrs. William Henry Fluhr, May 12; 
and a Spring luncheon program ar- 
ranged by Mrs. O. F. Wadsworth, May 
26, complete the year’s work. 

With the Christmas community Mes- 
siah performance past the students and 
faculty of the music department of Great 
Falls High school are planning Spring 
programs. The high school music staff 
includes E. Lawrence Barr, coordinator 
of high school music and director of the 
advanced mixed chorus, advanced mixed 
A Cappella Choir and advanced orches- 
tra; Clarence Boess dire¢tor of high 
school band and wind ensembles and in- 
structor in instrumental music and 
Dorothea Skeel, director of advanced 
girls choruses and beginning chorus and 
vocal coach for all solo and ensemble 
work. 

First of the major musical produc- 

(Continued on page 346) 


Billings 


Grace Moore to Appear on 
Community Series — Mid- 
land Symphony, under 
Ridgely, Giving Eight 
Programs — Institute and 
School Bands and Orch- 
estras Active in Promot- 
ing Cause of Music. 
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BILLINGS, MONT., Feb. 5. 


WITH the new tendency of the 
United States to become aware of 
its unity Billings is more pleased than 
ever before to welcome world-famous 
artists during the 1941-1942 Community 
Concert Season. Josef Hofmann, 
Charles Kullman, Carmalita Maracci 
have already appeared and Grace Moore 
will sing on March 4. 

The programs of the Community Con- 
cert Association, which are capably 
handled by Mrs. H. C. Carpenter, presi- 
dent of the Association, and Mrs. P. S. 
Goan, campaign chairman, give inspira- 
tion to the musical activities in the 
Billings region throughout the entire 
year. The performances of the singers 
and instrumentalists are eagerly awaited 
by groups such as the Billings High 
School Chorus under the direction of 
Charles Cutts, the choirs and glee clubs 
of the Eastern Montana Normal School 
and the Billings Polytechnic ‘nstitute 
as well as the orchestra and bands of 
the respective schools, which, in turn, 
give many public performances. 

The Midland Symphony under the di- 
rection of C. V. Ridgely presents eight 
programs this season in Billings and the 
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smaller towns throughout the Midland 
Empire. The group of sixty instrumen- 
talists from thirteen to sixty years of 
age who play primarily for their own 
enjoyment will offer programs of light 
classical and romantic music. Mrs. H. 
R. Best’s Billings Messiah Chorus ap- 
propriately opens the Christmas Season 
each year and the performance is usual- 
ly requested several times. The Billings 
Ladies Ensemble under the direction of 
Julius Clavadetscher is together for the 
twentieth year. 

Musical groups and individual artists 
from Billings and vicinity will appear 
on a daily radio broadcast over the local 
station, KGHL, during the month of 
December. Church choirs as well as in- 
strumentalists will be among the many 
scheduled to appear on the programs 


Butte 


Community Concert Asso- 
ciation Lists Two Remain- 
ing Events—High School 
Band and Orchestra to 
Give Concerts under Ba- 
ton of Schiesser—Mines 
Band to Give Summer 
Concerts — Male Chorus 
Active 
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By Puy Luis STORER 

BUTTE, MONT., Feb. &. 

T HE Butte Community Concert Asso- 

ciation opened its season by present- 

ing Charles Kullman, Oct. 22. Nov. 

26 the members enjoyed a concert given 

by Carmalita Maracci and her dance 

group. The artists to be heard this year 

are Grace Moore, March 6, and Gregor 
Piatigorsky, April 10. 

The Butte High School Band, con- 
sisting of 120 members, including 
majorettes have just completed a suc- 
cessful season. The band gained na- 
tionwide recognition for its spectacular 
performances. The Butte High School 
is also renowned for its symphonic band 
and orchestra. Both organizations un- 
der the able direction of H. J. Schiesser 
will again be heard in concerts 

Eleanor Tenner, director of the Butte 
High School singing department will 
present her pupils in a concert to be 
held sometime during National Music 
Week. Miss Tenner, with over seven 
singing groups, plans to attend the state 
music festival which takes place late in 
the spring. An alumni group consisting 
of former graduates of Butte High 


‘School is also under the direction’ of 


Miss Tenner. 

Another one of the outstanding events 
to be held is the Summer outdoor con- 
certs by the Butte Mines Band under 
the direction of Sam Treloar. 

The Butte Male Chorus,: under the 
direction of Francis T. Lester, is active 
throughout the year. 
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mont. The University of Wichita Sym- 
phony, also organized by Mr. Lamont 
six years ago, is enjoying a successful 
season, and will present its Spring con- 
cert early in May under Paul Oberg. 

Mr. Chiuminatto comes to Wichita 
from Chicago, where he was with the 
College of St. Francis and the Chicago 
Conservatory of Music. He previously 
was assistant conductor of the Green 
Bay Symphony in Wisconsin. He 
studied in Italy for five years after ob- 
taining his M. A. degree in music edu- 
cation from Northwestern. 

Thurlow Lieurance, dean of the 
school of fine arts at Wichita Univer- 
sity, announces a busy Spring schedule 
for the department. 

The symphony, directed by Mr. 
Oberg, will present an imposing pro- 
gram at the Spring appearance. Mr. 
Chiuminatto will present the string en- 
semble April 24. Dean Lieurance has 
made two arrangements of sixteenth 
century masses by Lotti and Palestrina 
which will be featured by the string en- 
semble. 

Mr. Chiuminatto will present the 
string quartet in concert the last of 
April. Members of the quartet are Ger- 
ald Feese, violin; Edith Sinclair, ’cello; 
Ted Cervania, second violin; and Mr. 
Chiuminatto, viola. Guest artists will 
include Glennis Metz, flutist; and Doris 
Markham, pianist. 


Festival Competition 


Major Duerksen is director of the 
university R. O. T. C. band, which he 
will present in concert April 27. He is 
district chairman for the Kansas State 
District Music Festival scheduled April 
24 and and 25 at the Wichita Univer- 
sity Campus under auspices of the Kan- 
sas High School Activities Association. 

More than 4,000 students, represent- 
ing fifty towns in this region are ex- 
pected to participate in the competitive 
events in band, orchestra, chorus, glee 
club, vocal and instrumental solos, and 
small vocal and instrumental ensem- 
bles. Eight judges from outside the state 
will preside. 

Charles Finney, new head of the fine 
arts department at Friends University, 
came to Wichita in September from the 
Northern Texas State Teachers Col- 
lege, Denton, Tex. He received his 
M.A. from the Eastern School of Mu- 
sic and is a talented organist. 

Anticipated on the Friends Univer- 
sity Spring program is his presentation 
of a version of “Tannhauser’ with the 
Singing Quakers, assisted by the uni- 
versity orchestra, Wolfgang Edelmann, 
director. 

Miss Grace Wilson, supervisor of 
music of the Wichita city schools, an- 
nounces a comprehensive program with 
emphasis on individual participation in 
music. Wichita’s rapid growth in popu- 
lation, with attendant increase in school 
enrollment, has occasioned a wider pro- 
gram. 

Prominent among women’s organiza- 
tions is the Saturday Afternoon Musi- 
cal Club which annually present a series 
of visiting artists. Yet to appear this 
Sprin 
Feb. 7; and Gordon Dilworth, baritone, 
March 27. Mrs. Henry W. Laffer is 
president of the club, with Mrs. Arch 
Naramore, vice-president; Mrs. Frank 
E. Dennis, recording secretary; and 
Mrs. Chester Garlock, corresponding 
secretary, with Mrs. Edward Jameyson, 
treasurer. 
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and band claim capacity membership. 
Karl Kuersteiner conducts the orches- 
tra of eighty-two. The group is heard 
on many occasions through the season 
and is an important feature of the an- 
nual music week festival. Russell L. 
Wiley directs the band of 100 players. 
There will be a Spring concert in 
March and a tour of the state, Easter 
vacation. The University a Cappella 
Choir of eighty-four members under 
Dean Swarthout’s. direction have 
achieved an exceptionally high standard 
of performance. All-Musical Vespers, 
radio schedule and tours comprise par- 
tial activity of this outstanding group. 
The Men’s and Women’s Glee Clubs are 
directed by Joseph Wilkins and Irene 
Peabody. They will be heard in joint 
recital in February and will tour the 
state in March. 

The String Quartet members are 
Waldemar Geltch, Eugene Nininger, 
Raymond Stuhl, Mr. Kuersteiner. 
Their activities are many and include 
tours through Kansas, Oklahoma and 
Missouri. Faculty concerts include ap- 
pearances by Jan Ciapusso, Joseph and 
Marie Wilkins, Meribah Moore, Mr. 
Kuersteiner, Waldemar Geltch, Laurel 
Everett Anderson, Jeanette Cass and 
Robert Palmer, Ruth Orcutt, Irene Pea- 
body, Raymond Stuhl and Allie Merle. 

Twelve-Cent Concerts 


Events of the University Concert 
Series include Alec Templeton, Eman- 
uel Feuermann, Helen Traubel, Carroll 
Glenn, the Kansas City Philharmonic, 
Karl Krueger, conductor, and the San 
Carlo Opera Company in a perform- 
ance of ‘Carmen’. These attractions are 
open to all students through a compul- 
sory Activity Ticket at a cost that 
amounts to twelve cents an event. 

The annual music week festival offers 
an all-American program. Recitals by 
Helen Traubel and Carroll Glenn are 
featured. Roy Harris will spend three 
days at the campus. He will conduct a 
number of his own works. 

Three thousand High School students 
will attend the annual district music 
contest April 24 and 25. The Phi Mu 
Alpha will sponsor an Inter-Fraternity 
Sing, April 26, and Mu Phi Epsilon 
sponsors two Musical Vespers. There 
will be fifteen graduates and senior re- 
citals by candidates for Master of Mu- 
sic and Bachelor of Music degrees. In 
piano: Betty Buchanan, Helen Bronson 
(graduate), Ada Lee Fuller, Robert 
Glotzbach, Bernard McNown, Mara- 
gret Dunn, Lois Worrel, Marshal But- 
ler, Eileen Martin, Helen Goode and 
Helen Goode (graduate). Voice: Vic- 
tor Millee and Minerva Davis. Violin: 
Robert Sedore (graduate) and Eugene 
Nininger. Organ: James Guy. 

Isidor Philipp, famous piano peda- 
gogue from Paris, conducted a master- 





Kansas 


class in November for fifty students, 


many of whom came from distant 
points. 
The Mid-Western Summer Music 


Camp, its fifth season, will again have 
for its director Russell L. Wiley. Six 
weeks of June and July are crowded 
with activity in which about 200 young 
musicians participate in courses in 
band, orchestra, choir ensemble and the- 
ory under instructors from the Univer- 
sity Fine Arts department. The Mid- 
Western Music Clinic also under Mr. 
Wiley’s direction attracts a large group 
of musical supervisors for a three-days 
demonstration of orchestra, band and 
choral function. Twenty-one organiza- 
tions will participate this season. 
BLANCHE LEDERMAN 


Pittsburg 
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movie and concert stage will sing the 
soprano role in both programs. Her- 
bert Gould, formerly of Chicago and 
Cincinnati opera companies, will have 
the basso parts in both. Lavon Graham 
Holden, local contralto, will fill the third 
part. The fourth member of the quartet 
had not been selected at this writing, 
but Dr. McCray is negotiating with sev- 
eral tenors in Chicago and New York to 
complete his group of artists. 


College Sponsors Contests 

To fill in the other dates of the festi- 
val, the College is sponsoring the dis- 
trict contests for the Kansas State High 
School Activities Association. This 
event has replaced the annual tri-state 
high school contests sponsored by the 
College for twenty-six years. These 
contests will be held April 23 and 24. 

The Civic Music Association, in ad- 
dition to the Dickenson concert in April 
scheduled three other concerts here this 
year. Douglas Beattie, basso, was listed 
for Feb. 5, and the St. Louis Sinfonietta 
is scheduled for April 7. The Civic 
Music plan has had a rapid growth since 
its start three years ago. 

As an innovation this year at the Col- 
lege, Dr. McCray invited high schools 
of neighboring cities to give concerts 
here during the year. The Parsons, 
Kans., group appeared in December, the 
Fort Scott musicians appeared early in 





February and the Coffeyville high 
school will present a program here 
March 8. In addition, the College festi- 


val group presented a popular Christmas 
concert and the College in February was 
to sponsor the appearance here of Ru- 
binoff and his violin. 

Ever increasing popularity and at- 
tractiveness of the music courses in the 
Pittsburg public school system is re- 
flected in the enrollment figures this 
year for the senior high school, which 
has a chorus of 125 voices, a band of 
ninety-six pieces and an orchestra of 
fifty-two pieces, rounding out a program 
which finds an orchestra in each grade 
school building and in both Pittsburg 
junior high schools. 


High School Groups Active 

The senior high school orchestra and 
chorus gave its customary Christmas 
program and then began intensive prep- 
aration of a program of well known 
classics in the dance forms of the var- 
ious nations, which will be presented as 
an appreciation lesson in each of the 
grade school buildings during the 
Spring. The high school music depart- 





ment will present the operetta, “The 
Mockingbird’ by Sloane in March, the 
orchestra accompanying the chorus in 
the presentation. District, state and 
national contest numbers already are 
being prepared by the orchestra, chorus 
and band for presentation during the 
Spring. 

Director Gerald Carney of the city 
system also directs programs during 
the Summer by the American Legion 
band, and he believes the organization 
next Summer will depend more than 
ever upon high school band members, 
because many regular members now are 
in the country’s armed forces. 

Nine concerts will be offered in the 
city’s Lincoln Park bandshell. One pro- 
gram will feature “Good Neighbor” 
music, or that written by South and 
Central American composers. Another 
will feature music written only by 
Americans, particularly in the patriotic 
theme. 


Emporia 
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ment, had directed the choir in 111 all- 
musical vespers at the outstanding 
Christmas musicale in this silver an- 
niversary year of the choir. 

The College of Emporia is planning 
to have the twenty-eighth annual music 
festival on April 3, 4 and 5, and the 
vested choir will sing the ‘Messiah’ in 
the school chapel auditorium on Easter 
Sunday. Outstanding singers will ap- 
pear as soloists in this presentation. 
Other concerts by students, the faculty 
and visiting guests will be given during 
the three-day festival. Student and fac- 
ulty recitals have been open to Empori- 
ans all Winter. 

The war situation has kept the Em- 
poria High school band from making 
out-of-town appearances this year. On 
March 13, the Junior High school band 
will play for the Rural School Music 
convention. Dec. 11 is the date set for 
the seventh all-school Christmas pro- 
gram for 1942. The one given this year 
had 600 students participating from the 
grade, junior and senior high schools. 


Business Men’s Chorus Active 

An Emporia Business Men’s chorus 
has been in existence since 1929, but 
this year it has been more active than 
usual. The members, taken from all 
lines of business, finance the organiza- 
tion. The Emporia Chamber of Com- 
merce gave some financial assistance 
when the chorus made trips to about 
twenty neighborhood towns this Winter. 
Marshall Randel, insurance salesman 
who is director of the chorus, says that 
they will broadcast a program in Topeka 
sometime this Spring. They also have 
been billed to sing for the Kansas state 
convention of the Lions club to be held 
in Emporia May 24, 25 and 26. 

Another musical organization is the 
Emporia Municipal band of forty mem- 
bers under the direction of Ormond R. 
Parker. It is expected that the band will 
make about forty appearances during 
the coming year. This band plays for 
all of the parades, civic entertainments, 
the annual Emporia Festival, and near- 
by fairs and rodeos. June 5 will be the 
starting date of the open air concert 
season. The band will continue all 
Summer to give a concert each Friday 
night, weather permitting. 

The Emporia Women’s City Club has 
sponsored several musical programs 
throughout the Winter including the 
southern ‘Plantation Singers.’ It has 
been promised that the 1942-43 pro- 
gram will have even more musical en- 
tertainment than this year. 


























Burlington, Vt. 


Vermont Music Festival 
Will Bring Thousands of 
Young Instrumental Play- 
ers and Vocalists to Burl- 
ington in May—Vermont 
Symphony Lists Plans— 
Clubs Are Busy 
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By L. O. CLAYTON 


BURLINGTON, VT., Feb. 4. 

Yi seventy-nine schools through- 

out the state already registered for 

participation, the Vermont Music Fes- 

tival promises to be the outstanding 

musical event for Burlington during the 
Spring months. 

This annual event, which for color, 
enthusiasm, attendance and participa- 
tion overshadows all others in the 
Queen City of Vermont, will be held 
this year on May 7, 8 and 9, Adrian 
E. Holmes, director, announces. Mr. 
Holmes is the conductor of the 100- 
piece Burlington High School band of 
this city, host to the thousands of young 
musicians during the Festival. 

Some 3,000 high school musicians and 
singers will take part in the program, 
the crowning event of their musical 
year. During the three-day period of 
the festival, bands, orchestras and glee 
clubs practice under the best instructors 
obtainable in the New Englans area, 
then perform as school units and a.) to- 
gether in finished public concerts. Per- 
formances by the All-State Band, All- 
State Orchestra and All-State Chorus 
will be held in the big Memorial Audi- 
torium here on the evenings of May 
8 and 9. 

Symphony Lists Plans 

Another all-state musical event is 
scheduled for Burlington some time in 
the Spring, but its exact date is yet in- 
definite. This is a concert by the Ver 
mont Symphony under the direction of 
Alan Carter of Middlebury College, its 
organizer and conductor. 

This unique organization, composed 
of older and more accomplished musi- 
cians than in the Music Festival and 
knitted into a finished musical unit of 
men and women recruited from all parts 
of the state, has made history for Ver- 
mont. The Vermont Symphony, which 
has won national recognition, faces a 
new difficulty this year necessitating a 
reorganization which in turn makes its 
schedule of concerts this season in- 
definite. That difficulty is automobile 
and tire rationing. In the words of Mr. 
Carter, “You know, we travel on rub- 
ber,” meaning that in the past the mu- 
sicians have used their own private cars 
to get them to rehearsals and concerts 
at no expense to the orchestra. 

A concert by the Vermont Junior 
Symphony, a training school, so to 
speak, for the big symphony, will pre- 
sent a concert in Burlington late in 
February, announced Mr. Carter, but 
the date even of this event had not been 
fully settled at this writing. 

Of immediate interest to local music 
lovers are two concerts scheduled by 
the University of Vermont department 
of music. The University orchestra and 
glee clubs will combine to give a con- 
cert in the Southwick Memorial build- 
ing on Feb. 12, while the Lenten Easter 
music will be featured by the presenta- 
tion of Fauré’s ‘Requiem,’ March 22, in 
the Ira Allen Chapel by an expanded 
University choir and orchestra. Howard 
Gordon Bennett, head of the music de- 
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partment, is directing the Lenten Easter 
concert. Ippocrates Pappousakis, in- 
structor in music, will conduct the or- 
chestra in the Feb. 12 presentation and 
Prof. Bennett will lead the glee clubs. 

In Burlington High School, a com- 
bined glee club and orchestra concert 
is scheduled for Feb. 11 with Lyman 
C. Hurd III, supervisor of music, direct- 
ing. A Burlington Junior High School 
a Club concert will be held on March 

On March 27 and 28, the Burlington 
High School chorus will present the 
Gilbert and Sullivan operetta, ‘Patience’. 
The high school band with its meticu- 
lously trained corps of girl baton twirl- 
ers will give a concert in the Memorial 
Auditorium on April 17 with Mr. 
Holmes directing. 

The Mary Fletcher Hospital Auxil- 
iary which has brought such entertain- 
ment to Burlington as Marian Ander- 
son, Ballet Russe of Monte Carlo, 
Kerstin Thorborg, Argentinita, Donald 
Dickson, and Vronsky and Babin in 
benefit performances has just announced 
that it would discontinue its concert 
series next season due to the exigencies 
of the war. 
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Influx of Defense Workers 
Stimulates All Musical 
Plans — Portland Sym- 
phony Active — Rossini 
Club Sponsors Chamber 
Music Series and Com- 
munity Concert Associa- 
tion Expands 
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By KATHERINE HatcH GRAFFAM 


PORTLAND, ME., Feb. 2. 


A> in so many other cities through- 
out the country, the coming of war 
has served to heighten the general in- 
terest in musical activities and increase 
greatly the quality and amount of music 
being heard here. With an already 
abundant concert schedule now a thing 
of the past, Portland musicians and 
music lovers are renewing their efforts 
to make the remainder of the season one 
that will make local music history. With 
the tremendous influx in population 
brought about through the many new 
defense industries, and the receptive 
mood of the public toward any means 
whereby they may find relaxation and 
forgetfulness from the everyday tension, 
it appears that this project will meet 
with unqualified success. 

The Portland Rossini Club, now in 
its seventy-second year, and the oldest 
women’s music club in America, now 
claims a new distinction, that of being 
the home club of Mrs. Guy P. Gannett, 
president of the National Federation of 
Music Clubs. Under its president, 
Louise H. Armstrong, the club has spon- 
sored for the second successive year a 
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Civic Music Association to 
Present Indianapolis Sym- 
phony—ZInstitute of Arts 
and Sciences Lists Events 
—Temple Choir Will Ap- 
pear — Currier Gallery 
Sponsors Lectures 
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By EstHer M.,. GuILFOY 


MANCHESTER, N. H., Feb. 3. 


A LTHOUGH national defense and 
emergency projects are filling the 
leisure hours of many people here, there 
will be no abatement of musical activi- 
ties during the coming season for sev- 
eral interesting concerts are still in 
prospect. 

Members of the Civic Music associa- 
tion are looking forward to the concert 
to be given by the Indianapolis Sym- 
phony with Fabien Sevitzky, conductor, 
March 2 at the Practical Arts auditori- 
um. 

Highlight of the musical programs 
at the Institute of Arts and Sciences 
will be the appearance Feb. 25 of the 
Orpheum Harp ensemble, a group of five 
harps. Some of its other features will 
be concerts by the Institute Orchestra 
under the direction of Rudolph Schiller 
March 25 and May 20 and a two-piano 
concert in which Maurice Hoffmann 
Jr., William R. McAllaster, Harland 


Russell Ames Cook, 


Conductor of the 
Portland Symphony 
Louise H. Armstrong, 
President of the Ros- 
sini Club in Portland 





Chamber Music Festival given by the 
Curtis String Quartet Jan. 25, 26 and 
27. Public recitals are given fortnightly 
from November to May. Among the 
special programs will be a Latin-Amer- 
ican concert Feb. 19, and a concert in 
the Sweatt Art Museum March 19 in 
conjunction with an exhibition of pic- 
tures being given there. 

The Portland Community Concert 
Association, under Donald M. Payson, 
now lists the largest membership in its 
history for the season’s course of five 
concerts. Two of these programs by the 
National Symphony and the General 
Platoff Don Cossacks have already taken 
place. Future appearances will include 
Richard Crooks, Feb. 4, replacing Jussi 
Bjoerling, originally announced; Adolf 
Busch and Rudolf Serkin, March 9; and 
Rose Bampton and Lansing Hatfield, 
April 28. 

The Portland Symphony Orchestra, 
now in its nineteenth season, and for the 
fifth year under the baton of Russell 
Ames Cook of Boston, is one of the 
most active of local organizations. In 
addition to a Pops Concert and the first 
program in the regular Winter sub- 
scription series already presented, the 
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Rudolph Schiller, 
Who Conducts the 
Orchestra of the In- 
stitute of Arts and 
Sciences 





Bradford and Carl Feldman will appear 
April 22. On May 6 the A Cappella 
choir under the guidance of Alfred E. 
Plumpton will give at the Institute, 
Handel’s oratorio “The Messiah’. 


The Temple choir, a group of men 
singers under the baton of Harry C: 
Whittemore is planning to give its an- 
nual concert in the Spring at the 
Masonic temple, its other special event 
having been the concert given in con- 
junction with the Grace Episcopal 
church centennial observance in Novem- 
ber when the singers presented a pro- 
gram illustrative of the development of 
religious music from the Early Gregor- 
ian to modern church music. 


On March 29, April 12 and April 26 
the Currier Gallery of Art will sponsor 
three lectures on the enjoyment of music 
illustrated with musical selections by 
Angela Diller of New York. On May 
10 a harp, violin and ’cello trio will be 
presented to round out a program which 
included Mrs. Marian Hale, mezzo so- 
prano, who sang for the Christmas con- 
cert and Cornelia Van Guens who gave 
‘Songs of Friesland’ in Dutch costume 
Feb. 1. 


HOC UUeNE AME Ue pU ne nneeeNaaanano toate 


orchestra has scheduled three additional 
series of concerts to be heard Feb. 11, 
March 25, which will be an all-Amer- 
ican program, and May 13, with Samuel 
Sorin, pianist as soloist. Two children’s 
concerts will be given and one or more 
Spring Pops. 

Regular Sunday afternoon organ con- 
certs are given in the Cathedral Church 
of St. Luke by Alfred Brinkler, F.A. 
G.O., head of the Municipal Organ De- 
partment of the city, and assisting solo- 
ists. Known as the “Hour of Music” 
these Winter programs have been pre- 
sented complimentary to the public for 
the past nine years by Mr. Brinkler. 

The Portland Women’s Chorus, di- 
rected by John White Thomas, will give 
the first regular concerts of its fourth 
season Feb. 27 with an American music 
program. The Spring Concert will take 
place May 3. 

The Portland Men’s Singing Club, 
one of the oldest of Portland musical 
groups, having been organized in 1914, 
and now under the direction of Arthur 
Wilson of Boston, and the Portland 
Polyphonic Society, an organization of 
twenty-one selected voices, who special- 
ize in unusual songs of many parts un- 
der the leadership of Alfred Brinkler 
who organized the group twenty years 
ago, will conclude their season with one 
additional concert each. The Singing 
Club will be head April 14, and the Poly- 
phonic Society will present its annual 
Spring concert April 22. 

The WPA Orchestra has been giving 
regular music appreciation concerts in 
the public schools of Portland and its 
outlying districts in addition to appear- 
ing at the local army forts and at the 
Portland USO Headquarters. 

The Summer organ concerts to be 
given on the Kotzschmar Memorial 
Organ in the City Hall Auditorium by 
local members of the American Guild of 
Organists and visiting celebrities will 
open July 7. 
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Seattle 
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KOMO. The a cappella choir tour will 
take the group to Yakima, Wenatchee, 
Aberdeen, Everett, Tacoma and Olym- 
pia. The Oratorio Society presents three 
major choral works each year. The ‘Eli- 
jah’ with guest soloists will be heard 
as a part of the commencement week 
program. 

Music in the public schools is super- 
vised by Ethel Hensen. Each high 
school gives two concerts each year. 
Picked members from the elementary 
school orchestras give one concert and 
one broadcast directed by Edwin C. 
Knutzen. The annual high school festi- 
“val in March is given at the Univer- 
sity. One organization from each high 
school is given a place on the program. 

The Seattle Civic Opera this year de- 
parts from its custom with a venture 
into the field of musical comedy. Le- 
har’s ‘Merry Widow’ was given late 
in January. The success of the per- 
formance and desires of the public will 
determine future plans for this season. 
Mr. Paul Engberg is director. 

The work of the association is 
planned by a board representing vari- 
ous sections of the city, directed by 
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tions will be the Little Symphony and 
Advanced Chorus presentation of Gil- 
bert and Sullivan’s ‘Trial by Jury’ and 
an original Pan American Fiesta 
Pageant’ on March 6 and 7, “Trial by 
Jury’ will be presented by members of 
the advanced mixed choruses and two 
a cappella choirs, the mixed a cappella 
under Mr. Barr’s direction and the 
girls’ a cappella under Miss Skeel. The 
‘Pan American Pageant’, conceived and 
organized by Miss Skeel, is planned to 
give all girls in the various choruses a 
chance to participate in a parade of 
music of our own and the Latin Ameri- 
can countries and Canada and at the 
same time will feature a boys’ ensemble 
from the advanced mixed chorus. For 
these shows the little Symphony string 
section will be divided to form two or- 
chestras, one to do ‘Trial by Jury’ un- 
der Mr. Barr’s baton, and the other the 
pageant with Miss Skeel directing. 

Boess to Conduct Spring Concert 

Following the chorus-orchestra pro- 
duction the advanced band, directed by 
Mr. Boess will present its annual 
Spring concert, April 25. Included in 
the program will be the introduction to 
the third act of ‘Lohengrin’ by Wagner. 
the new ‘Cowboy Rhapsody’ by Gould 
and an anniversary group of Sousa 
marches. In addition the advanced 
chorus, directed by Mr. Barr and as- 
sisted by smaller ensembles of the 
choruses, will present their annual Sun- 
day afternoon free public performances. 

Other performances of high school 
music groups include the annual Tues- 
day Music club program by the a cap- 
pella choirs and Little Symphony, April 
28 and the final Spring festival in which 
all major musical groups will partici- 
pate. At this festival the combined girls 
choruses will present Bendall’s musical 
setting of Tennyson’s ‘Lady of Shallott’ 
under Miss Skeel’s direction. 

The Apollo Male Chorus of forty 
voices, directed by L. W. Upshaw plans 
its annual Spring concert and several 
radio appearances, as well as a tour to 


Great Falls 
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Stephen Balogh, George C. Kirchner, 

Dean of Music at Director of the 

the Cornish School School Music Insti- 

of Music tute at the Uni- 
versity 


Mrs. John Jerome Connell, president. 

Choral clubs, and their directors, to 
be heard later this year are: Philomel 
Singers, R. H. Kendrick; Orpheum 
Ladies Voices, Arville Belstad; Treble 
Clef Club, Edwin Fairbourne; Junior 
Gregorian Choir, Helen Newland Mau- 
rier; Ralston Male Chorus, Owen Wil- 
liams; Amphions, Senior and Junior 
(if not in military service), Mr. Bel- 
stad; Norwegian Male Chorus, August 
Werner; Svea Swedish Male Chorus, 
C. H. Sutherland; Philharmonic Choir, 
Mildred Bulson, and Symphonic Choir, 
Loveland Cota. 


EL} 


the east coast scheduled for June. Their 
itinerary will include Duluth, Toronto, 
New York, Atlantic City, Philadelphia, 
Washington, D. C., Cleveland, Detroit, 
Chicago, Minneapolis and St. Paul. 

The Great Falls Federated Choir, 
representing many denominations, is 
aiding in musical circles. The recent 
National Christian Mission, held at the 
new Civic Center Auditorium, was in- 
spired by this chorus of 150 voices. The 
Presbyterian choir of fifty voices, ac- 
companied by organ, piano and string 
ensemble, directed by L. W. Upshaw 
will present Dubois ‘Seven Last Words’ 
at Easter. Among other choirs to 
present Easter cantatas is ‘Our Savi- 
ours Lutheran’ under the direction of 
Mrs. Curtis Weismann. 

The Great Falls College of Education 
has added Madelaine Cinco to its music 
staff. The Junior High school chorus 
and orchestra continue to progress un- 
der the guidance of Gwendolyn Gleason 
and George Swan, while public school 
music maintains high standards under 
the leadership of Thelma Heaton. 


Missoula 
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chorus under Mr. Lester and James 
Huff, March 9; and one by the sym- 
phonic band under Clarence Bell, 
March 12. It has not yet been an- 
nounced whether the band will present 
its usual series of outdoor “Twilight 
Concerts” this spring or not, nor 
whether it will be possible to stage an- 
other such gala concert as that of last 
year at which the noted cornetist, 
Leonard Smith, was guest soloist. 
There will also be the usual series of 
student and faculty recitals. 

The annual high school music festival 
on the campus will take place April 17 
and 18. Faculty members will he 
judges both here and at other music 
festivals throughout the state. 

The County high school, too, has 
seriously considered abandoning its an- 
nual operetta production this year. The 
reasons in this case have to do with a 
limited budget and the fact that the 





school is overcrowded and the teachers’ 
time taken with regular classes, band, 
orchestra and chorus concerts, and the 
preparation of these and other ensem- 
bles for the state and interstate music 
festivals. 

Other schools of the city, both public 
and parochial, will follow their cus- 
tomary schedules of solo and ensemble 
recitals and PTA programs. Plans for 
the City Band, which functions in the 
public parks during the Summer, are 
still in the formative stage, nor has 
Gustav L. Fischer’s Civic Orchestra 
made any announcements at the time 
of writing. 


Plan Music Week Observances 


Music Week observances, also not 
yet mapped out in detail, will again be 
handled by a general civic committee 
under the leadership of the Missoula 
Music Teachers’ association. Mrs. 
Horace Green is president of this 
group, whose membership represents 
both University and public school 
faculties and the private teachers of the 
city. 

So far, no information has been re- 
leased about Easter concerts by either 
the churches of the city or the Uni- 
versity, but most of the former gen- 
erally have special musical programs 
for the occasion, and the latter has for 
many years presented some one of the 
major oratorios of the masters at this 
time. Unlike its Christmas offering, 
however, which is always Handel’s 
‘Messiah’, this varies from year to year, 
and what work will be given can not 
be predicted until a definite announce- 
ment is made. 

The University school of music takes 
special pride in the appointment of one 
of its faculty members, Stanley M. Teel, 
as State Music Supervisor for the cur- 
rent year, with headquarters in the 
offices of the State Board of Education 
in Helena. During Teel’s leave of 
absence, Harriet Ledger is taking his 
place at the University. 





Boise 
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Cathedral is chairman this year, also 
is sponsoring a mid-winter concert on 
which the String Symphony, the 
Madrigal club and the Juior College a 
cappella choir will be the featured at- 
tractions. Lucille Tavey Forter, head 
of the voice department at the Junior 
College, is chairman of this event. 

Center of professional music in Boise 
is the Community Concert Association, 
of which Allen B. Eaton is again chair- 
man. This works on the now-familiar 
subscription plan, and the problem in 
Boise now is not so much to get mem- 
berships, as it is to restrict the member- 
ships to the capacity of the city’s largest 
auditorium. 

This year’s Community Concert pro- 
gram has included the Bartlett-Robert- 
son piano duo (playing a return en- 
gagement, rare in the history of Boise 
community concerts) Paul Makowsky, 
violinist; Jan Peerce, tenor. Yet to 
come are the Seattle Symphony, Sir 
Thomas Beecham conducting, on Feb. 
21, and Risé Stevens, mezzo-soprano, 
March 21. The Spring membership 
campaign will be held early in May. 
In recent years this has been more of 
a priorities arrangement than a cam- 
paign for new members, since it has 
been necessary in many cases to ration 
memberships, and in the case of student 
tickets drastically to cut the number 
available. 
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orchestra, under Sigvald Thompson’: 
authoritative baton, will maintain its 
usual high standards in concerts this 
year. Mrs. W. S. Shaw is chairman 
of the orchestra board. 

The assistant conductor, Bertram Mc- 
Garrity, will conduct the next concert. 
Thomas Hibberd is the new concert- 
master. Exceptionally generous gifts 
from subscribers to the orchestra fund 
have made possible a small honorarium 
for all players, which is expected to im- 
prove still further the performances. 

Its male personnel cut slightly by en- 
listments and the draft, the Concordia 
College choir nevertheless expects no 
decline in the quality of its singing. Its 
young conductor, Paul J. Christiansen, 
has built a solid program which in ad- 
dition to the usual chorales and choral 
arrangements will feature Bach’s motet, 
‘Be Not Afraid’, and a sampling of 
Gregorian chant. rthur Wigdahl, 
manager, has planned a_ restricted 
Spring tour, including the choir’s first 
visit to Montana. Student officers are 
Garland Lockren, president, and Donald 
Bentley, student manager. 

Meanwhile the Amphion, in coopera- 
tion with Concordia and Moorhead 
State Teachers college, is active through 
its board of governors in the Amphion 
Concert Course, which has yet to offer 
Alexander Brailowsky and the Minne- 
apolis Symphony in its current season. 
S. G. Reinertson is chairman of the 
board of governors. 

The Lyceum course at North Dakota 
Agricultural college has already brought 
Massine’s Ballet Russe, and will present 
The Don Cossacks and Lawrence Tib- 
bett, baritone. A. G. Arvold is director 
of the course. 

Music Club to Complete Study 

With Mrs. H. O. Anderson as its first 
new president in two years, and a newly 
organized voice section, the Fargo 
Music club faces the new year intent on 
serious study and on close cooperation 
with the National Federation’s plans for 
defense effort. 

The Moorhead Music Club, with Mrs. 
George Askegaard, president, and an in- 
crease in membership to encourage it, 
is organizing for a Spring program of 
local talent. It is financing a radio pro- 
gram on the last Tuesday of each 
month, and is studying the lives and 
works of contemporary composers. Its 
three-year-old Student Music Club, ad- 
vised by Margaret Newton, shows in- 
creased membership, and has set itself 
definite objectives for music during the 
war: to keep alive great patriotic songs; 
to help maintain high standards in 
music; to build and support small vocal 
and instrumental ensembles to keep alive 
the great classics of music; and to avoid 
antagonism to music from enemy 
nations. Virginia Dale is again presi- 
dent, Corinne Anderson, a hard working 
program chairman. 

The music section of the Fargo Fine 
Arts club, with Mrs. Charles H. Kim- 
ball chairman, is planning exchange 
programs with other clubs on American 
and contemporary music. It is develop- 
ing patriotic group singing at each 
meeting, and plans to cooperate with the 
national federation of music clubs, to 
which it belongs, in defense service. 





Heidelberg Concert Choir Makes Tour 

The Heidelberg Concert Choir, con- 
ducted by Amos Ebersole, recently made 
a tour which included New York and 
other Eastern cities. The choir has its 
home at Heidelberg College in Tiffin, 
Ohio. 
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of its founding. Again on April 17, 
1942, Mrs. Ober, now chairman of the 
National Federation’s important Music 
in Defense Committee, will come here 
as guest of honor and principal speaker 
for the annual banquet of the state 
federation. 

Presiding over the twenty-sixth an- 
nual convention of the North Carolina 
Federation of Music Clubs, April 15-17, 
will be Mrs. Maurice Honigman ot 
Gastonia, the president. Acting as 
hosts to the gathering will be the 
Charlotte Music Club, Mrs. James D. 
Mason, president and chairman of ar- 
rangements for the convention, Treble 
Clef, music department of the Woman’s 
Club, Mrs. A. W. Sims chairman; and 
the Charlotte Male Chorus, J. Milton 
Panetti, director, and Evans Bostick, 
president. 

Opening the convention will be a 
concert by Joana and Louise Leschin, 
duo-pianists, and a reception for the 
visitors on the evening of April 15. 
Interspersing the business of the two- 
day session will be music by some of 
the state’s outstanding soloists and 
organizations. The “Carolina Night” is 
scheduled for April 16. Following the 
banquet on April 17 a 500-voice chorus, 
with orchestra, will present Mendel- 
ssohn’s ‘Elijah’ at the Armory Audi- 
torium under James Christian Pfohl, 
head of the co-ordinate plan of music 
for Queens and Davidson Colleges and 
chairman of college and choral music 
for the Federation. 

Henry Partita to Be Played 

A feature of the convention will be 
the performance of a Partita for two 
violins and piano, by George Edwin 
Henry, of the faculty of the Woman’s 
College of the University of North 
Carolina, which won first place in its 
classification in the 1941 contests of the 
National Federation of Music Clubs. 
The work will be played by Dorothy 
and Edgar Alden, duo-violinists, and 
Dorothy Phelps, pianist, all of Raleigh. 
The Junior Convention will be held on 
April 25 with Margaret Byerly of 
Raleigh, the State Junior Counselor, 
presiding. 

The Charlotte Symphony, conducted 
by its founder, Guillermo, S. de Roxlo, 
opened its season in October, with 
Oscar Shumsky, young American 
violinist as guest artist. The orches- 
tra’s schedule includes concerts Feb. 13, 
March 27, and May 8, with Beal Hober, 
soprano as guest soloist at the May 
concert. J. Spencer Bell is business 
manager of the orchestra, and Mrs. R. 
A. Dunn, president of the Symphony 
Society. 

The concert series at Winthrop Col- 
lege in Rock Hill, S. C. and at Davidson 
College at Davidson, N. C., each a 
short distance away, are attracting in- 
creasing numbers of Charlotte music- 
lovers. The Winthrop series, including 
ten major events, will be concluded 
early in February with matinee per- 
formance of ‘Lohengrin’ and evening 
presentation of ‘La Traviata’ by the San 
Carlo Opera. 

The Davidson series, sponsored by 
the Phi Mu Alpha Sinfonia, has pre- 
sented four events; remaining are the 
Madrigalists, Feb. 10, and Carroll 
Glenn, violinist, with the Queens-David- 
son Little Symphony, March 19. David- 
son College’s annual music festival will 
this year be a part of the commencement 
program. Under Mr. Pfohl, Symphony 


and other combined units will appear 
in public concerts. 
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Carolinas 


A series of Sunday afternoon musi- 
cales will be presented at Davidson 
College during February and March. 
The annual interfraternity “sing” will 
take place May 14. Mendelssohn’s 
‘Elijah’ will be given in Chambers Hall 
the latter part of April. 

At Queens College, the Madrigalists 
will appear Feb. 9; and Carroll Glenn 
March 20. The Queens College Choral 
Club will present the Pergolesi ‘Stabat 
Mater’ for women’s voices and string 
orchestra, and there will be a concert 
by the Choral Club, the Davidson Glee 
Club, and the Queens-Davidson Sym- 
phony. 

The music department of the Char- 
lotte schools under the direction of L. 
R. Sides has attracted national atten- 
tion, school units having consistently 
won high ratings in the national 
festivals. Under the leadership of 
Oliver Cook as chairman, the district 
contest for High School musicians pre- 
ceding the twenty-third annual contest 
and festival will be held in Charlotte 
March 27 and 28. The annual ten-day 
festival featuring all school musical 
organizations will take place in May. 

The Charlotte Music Club and Treble 
Clef, music department of the Woman’s 
Club will sponsor a concert by Clyde 
Keutzer, tenor, of the music faculty of 
the University of North Carolina on 
Feb. 17. The Music Club, composed 
of 175 men and women, holds monthly 
meetings, while Treble Clef meetings 
are held periodically. Mrs. A. Langdon 
Joslin is program chairman for the 
Music Club, and Mrs. Lewis P. Watts 
for Treble Clef. 


Museum Half-Hours Attract 


The Mint Museum of Art, under the 
leadership of Mrs. W. Frank Dowd, has 
for several years presented a series of 
“musical half-hours” on Sunday after- 
noons. Outstanding soloists and en- 
sembles have been featured. Acting as 
the nucleus for the present series is the 
Queens-Davidson Little Symphony un- 
der Mr. Pfohl. Late in February a 
piano concerto, the solist to be Louise 
Nelson Pfohl of Davidson, will be 
given, and at Easter a choral work will 
be presented. 

The Cooperative Concert Association 
of Gastonia, a short distance from Char- 
lotte, has included concerts by James 
Melton, Dorothy Crawford and a pian- 
ist, and Malcolm and Godden, duo- 
pianists scheduled for March 16. Mrs. 
Maurice Honigman is president of the 
Association. 


Spartanburg 
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that offers such a unique and stimulat- 
ing program of education and perform- 
ance; most significant of all perhaps is 
the fact that Spartanburg has Camp 
Croft, among whose military personnel 
are to be found, despite comings and 
goings, a considerable number of ex- 
perienced and gifted musicians. 

From the inception of the Camp, the 
College has made it its policy to invite 
participation in choral, operatic, and or- 
chestral music of the soldiers. Further, 
the students and faculty of the College 
have agreed to serve the Camp with 
whatever entertainment they are pre- 
pared to give, as far as is consistent 
with a serious program of studies. 


Anticipate Festival 
The largest event of the year is the 
Festival, which is to take place May 1, 
2 and 3. This occasion, unlike most of 
the festivals given throughout the coun- 
try, has established the policy three 





years ago of drawing upon the re- 
sources of Spartanburg and its vicin- 
ity rather than of engaging groups and 
persons from the concert circuit. The 
policy has borne admirable fruit. Not 
only have persons of talent, who have 
taken part in these festivals, shown 
great development as a result of their 
participation, but the plan has encour- 
aged persons who, under normal cir- 
cumstances, would be intimidated from 
coming forward to have auditions, The 
results have been a selection of persons 
from three main groups; the college as 
a nucleus, the city of Spartanburg and 
Camp Croft during the last season. The 
most talked of event in this year’s Fes- 
tival is to be the world premiere of the 
opera, ‘A Tree on the Plains’, music 
by Ernst Bacon, text by Paul Horgan. 
This work was commissioned by the 
League of Composers of New York in 
an effort to bring about the writing of 
musical drama of a nature that will in- 
terest American audiences, and that can 
be produced by American universities 
and colleges. The theme of the opera is 
thoroughly American. It is a simple 
story of people living in the plains, with 
gay, sad and romantic elements all tak- 
ing their part, along with the weather— 
the dryness, the heat and the rain. To 
term the work an opera is perhaps not 
correct, for it is in effect a musica! play. 
It will introduce many technical ele- 
ments new to the operatic field such as 
new forms of recitative, two pianos in 
the orchestra, new types of transition 
from spoken music to song, etc. Its 
presentation will be one of the few oc- 
casions on record where an operatic 
work has been written, sung, acted, pro- 
duced and conducted by Americans 
only. The authors and producers realize 
their responsibility in undertaking such 
a project, and visitors will include dis- 
tinguished musicians and theatre people 
from many of the great centers, The 
Festival will also include choral and or- 
chestral works as well as chamber 
music. 

The civic concerts of the year will 
have included the following artists: 
Melchoir, Lehmann, Szigeti, Hortense 
Monath and the National Symphony of 
Washington, D. C. 

Concerts by the faculty of Converse 
College will have included Edwin Ger- 
schefski, pianist; Radiana Pazmor, con- 
tralto; Ernst Bacon, pianist; Amalee 
Camp, ’cellist; Mary Harris Roberts, 
pianist; Paul Allwardt, organist; 
Claire Harper, violinist, and Ruth Ives, 
soprano. 

Under the auspices of the College, the 
Charles Wagner Opera Company gave 
a performance of ‘Don Pasquale’ in No- 
vember. 


Winston-Salem 
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tation of the Easter music, DuBois 
‘Seven Last Works of Christ’, by the 
choir of Home Moravian Church, 
usually under the direction of James 
Christian Pfohl, of Davidson College, 
with his mother Mrs. J. Kenneth Pfohl, 
at the organ. The chorus usually is 
made up of singers from other churches 
and is assisted by an orchestra. 

Along with the ‘Seven Last Words’ 
comes the early morning Easter music, 
presented by an augmented Moravian 
band, under the the veteran director, 
B. J. Pfohl. The band splits into a 
number of sections and plays about the 
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city on Easter morning, returning to 
the Home Church in time to take part, 
playing antiphonally in the sunrise ser- 
vice of the Moravians which has become 
recognized far and wide. 


Outdoor Concerts 


During the summer months, the Bow- 
man Gray Memorial Stadium will be 
used for the presentation of musical pro- 
grams, including both band and instru- 
mental. Reynolds Park Gymnasium will 
also be used extensively. Also during 
the summer, band concerts on Salem 
Square will be given weekly by the 
Moravian Band, under the direction of 
B. J. Pfohl. 

In the Fall, the Civic Music Concert 
series for 1942-43 will again get under 
way, but the program has not yet been 
announced. 

Presentation last summer in Reynolds 
Park amphitheatre of a number of mu- 
sical plays and chorus program may 
become an annual event. The Negroes 
sang a number of programs last year. 
Also presented was an opera by the 
Winston-Salem Opera Guild. Another 
may be given this year. 

At Christmas time the ‘Messiah’ will 
be presented by a community chorus at 
Centenary Methodist Church, under the 
direction of H. Grady Miller, with Paul 
Robinson at the organ. This is a tradi- 
tional presentation. 


Greenville 
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Association has arranged four concerts 
for the current season, two of which 
have already been presented. Two re- 
main: those by Henry Temianka and 
Lawrence Tibbett. 

However, were there no Community 
Concert Association, no Bach Choir, 
no Rotary Boy Choristers, Greenville 
would still have an outstanding musical 
program. The faculty of the music de- 
partment of Furman University is heard 
each season in a series of concerts that 
are important musical events. Marion 
Copp, contralto, will sing Feb. 16. 

The important events of the current 
season have been arranged by the choir 
of the First Baptist church under the 
direction of DuPre Rhame which gave 
its seventh annual performance of ‘The 
Messiah’ just prior to the Christmas 
holidays, and by the choir of the First 
Presbyterian Church under Lawrence 
George Nilson, which will sing the 
oratorio ‘Elijah’ during the Spring. 

The choir of Earle Street Baptist 
Church, under Mrs. William P. Barton, 
assisted by the choral section of the 
Crescent Music Club, will celebrate 
National Music Week this year by 
presenting Lily Strickland’s ‘Psalm of 
David’. It is hoped that the famous 
South Carolina composer will travel 
from her Long Island home to Green- 
ville for the performance of the famous 
cantata. 








Ribla Sings in Springfield, Mo. 

SPRINGFIELD, Mo., Feb. 2.—Emma 
Jane Sheppard, manager of the Imperial 
Series, presented Gertrude Ribla, so- 
prano in the Senior High School Audi- 
torium on Jan. 19. Miss Ribla sang 
works by Handel, Pergolesi, Mozart, 
Verdi, Foudrain, Debussy, Bachelet, 
Ronald, Molloy, Malotte, Head and 
Bridge. Pablo Miguel was her accom- 
panist. 
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Richmond 


(Continued from page 329) 


Woman’s Club of Richmond will pre- 
sent the New American Trio in a cham- 
ber-music concert March 2. This en- 
semble is composed of Roman Toten- 
berg, Jascha Bernstein, and Ernst 
Wolff. The same club will feature an 
unusual all-Gilbert and Sullivan recital 
April 13 by Muriel Dickson and John 
Dudley. These artists have been en- 
gaged through the efforts of Mrs. Rich- 


ard Florance, music chairman. The 
Tuckahoe Woman’s Club, under the 
musical counsel of Mrs. T. Michaux 


Moody, will offer a vocal program, yet 
to be announced, March 11. The Ginter 
Park Woman’s Club, Mrs. J. Binford 
Walford, music chairman, will bring 
George Beach, pianist, in a recital Feb. 
25. Stell Andersen will make her third 
visit to Richmond, under the auspices 
of this group, April 8. 


AGO Lists Events 


The Virginia Chapter of the Ameri- 
can Guild of Organists, Mrs, P. Earle 
Wood, dean, is presenting James Con- 
stantine, organist and choirmaster of 
St. Paul’s Episcopal Church, University, 
in recital Feb. 10 at Grace-Covenant 
Presbyterian Church. March 10, fol- 
lowing a supper for members, the Guild 
will have as its guest Ione Burruss 
Jones, organist and choirmaster of his- 
toric Bruton Parish Church at Wil- 
liamsburg, who will give a lecture-re- 
cital on ‘Bruton Church: its music in 
the past and present’. This organization 
is also sponsoring a performance of 
Dubois’s ‘Seven Last Words’ on Good 
Friday at the First Baptist Church. 
The prelude will be played by Pinckney 
Powers, organist and choir director of 
the church, and the postlude by Louis 
E. Weitzel, organist and choir director 
of St. Giles’s Presbyterian Church. The 
chorus, which will be composed of the 
massed choirs of AGO members, will be 
conducted by James R. Sydnor, organ- 
ist and minister of music at the First 
Presbyterian Church, with William 
Schutt, organist and minister of music 
at Grace-Covenant, accompanying. 

The ‘Credo’ section of Bach’s Mass in 
B Minor will be performed in May by 
the choir of the General Assembly’s 
Training School for Lay Workers and 
the Union Theological Seminary. This 
will also be conducted by Mr. Sydnor, 
who is professor of sacred music in 
these institutions. 

Not the least of interesting local mus- 
ical events are the activities of institu- 
tions of learning. The University of 
Richmond’s music department, in addi- 
tion to recitals limited to the student 
body, is presenting to the public several 
students’ concerts. March 6, Dagmar 
Jacobsen, soprano, will appear in a 
Senior recital; ensemble music, featur- 
ing two pianos and orchestra, will take 
place March 27; April 10, a Senior re- 
cital will be given by Ann Gwaltney, 
soprano; the Glee Club’s formal con- 
cert will be the feature April 17, and 
May 8 there will be a general concert by 
piano and vocal students. In building 
up its relatively new music department, 
it is significant to note that the presi- 
dent of the University has decided to 
eliminate the artist concerts, heretofore 
its policy, due chiefly to the fact that its 
own students are now qualified to pre- 
sent such programs. The sixty-piece 
symphony orchestra at Thomas Jeffer- 
son High School, under the direction of 
Frank Wendt, will feature George 


Gershwin’s ‘Rhapsody in Blue’ at its 
Spring concert. 


This orchestra, which 
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won a superior rating in the National 
Band and Orchestra Festival last May, 
plans to visit Savannah this May if con- 
ditions permit. 

The Music Project of the WPA Vir- 
ginia Arts Program, Henry H. Fuchs, 
state music supervisor, is increasing its 
activities along lines of national defense. 
Its two orchestras in Richmond, one 
white and one Negro, have been play- 
ing concerts and dances at Camp Lee 
and at other locations. The regular ap- 
preciation concerts in the public schools 
of Richmond and vicinity are continuing 
as usual, as well as recreational music 
in community centers. The WPA music 
teachers have an enrollment of 1,275 
pupils in Richmond alone, with an av- 
erage of 500 classes a month. The 
Project will again assist the Community 
Recreation Association with its annual 
folk festival to take place in June. 

The statewide auditions of the Na- 
tional Guild of Piano Teachers will be 
held here during the last two weeks in 
May. Last year over 800 students were 
judged by internationally famous musi- 
cians and it is expected that even more 
will be registered this Spring. 


Norfolk 


(Continued from page 329) 





son for every form of musical endeavor 
promoted within its borders. 

“The best season in history” is the 
verdict of the William and Mary Con- 
cert Association and the Norfolk Or- 
chestral Association, the latter sponsors 
of the twenty-two-year-old Norfolk 
Symphony. Mrs. Cornelia Grahn Han- 
cock, manager of the former group, re- 
ports a membership in excess of 1,200, 
the biggest ever. Season ticket sub- 
scriptions to the symphony concerts also 
have reached an all-time peak, C. Wiley 
Grandy, president, reports. 

The Community Concert Association 
is in the midst of its best season since 
the old Colonial Theater days, and a 
capacity season ticket sale of 1,237 has 
been reported for the current season. 

A six-event schedule is being con- 
ducted this year by the William and 
Mary group. Already the Metropolitan 
Opera offering, ‘Don Pasquale’, Car- 
roll Glenn, and Anatole Kitain have 
been presented; other artists yet to be 
heard are Mary Lida Bowen March 2; 
Jan Kiepura March 18, and the Page- 
Stone Ballet, April 9. 

The Community Concert Association 
has presented Helen Traubel and Zino 
Francescatti. Two other attractions 
are scheduled for the remainder of the 
season, Josef Hofmann on Feb. 23 and 
Richard Crooks, in March. 


Symphony Schedule Expanded 


The Norfolk Symphony schedule has 
been expanded to five this season, two 
of which already have been performed. 
Henry Cowles Whitehead, who is also 
musical director of Radio Station 
WTAR, is again the conductor. The 
schedule includes concerts on Feb. 9, 
March 24 and May 4. On Feb. 9 Bern- 
ard Kundell will be the guest artist, and 
on May 4 Frederick Jencks will sing 
with the orchestra. Samuel Sorin was 
presented as guest in December. 

The Norfolk Society of Arts is con- 
tinuing its annual series of free recitals 
under the direction of Grace Ferebee. 
One has already been held, and three 
others are to be presented, the soloists 
and dates to be announced. These pro- 
grams are held at the Norfolk Museum 
of Arts and Sciences, where another 
innovation of last year is also enjoyed. 





Victor Kraft 
BY WAY OF A DIVERSION 


Paul Wittgenstein and Benjamin Britten, 
Young English Composer, Peruse the Latter's 
Diversions on a Theme for Piano and Or- 
chestra, of Which Mr. Wittgenstein Gave 
the First Performance with the Philadelphia 
Orchestra under Eugene Ormandy on Jan. 16 
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That is the pipe organ which was in- 
stalled last season, and under Mrs. 
Eugenia Folliard Sharpe’s direction 
three programs with guest soloists have 
been arranged for the current season. 
One has already been presented by 
Hugh Porter; Robert Goodale is to be 
presented in February and another art- 
ist yet to be named later in the season. 
In addition to these programs, the mu- 
seum is also presenting its annual series 
of free Sunday afternoon concerts, fea- 
turing the best of the talent from Nor- 
folk and the surrounding territory, di- 
rected by Roy G. Nichols. 

Monthly recitals are being held by 
the Keynote Music Club at charity and 
welfare institutions, and the Scherzo 
Music Club also is in the midst of an 
attractive schedule of recitals and spe- 
cial programs. The Quota Club has 
presented the Don Cossack Male Choir. 
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Federation of Music Clubs competitions 
at annual conventions, will wind up the 
season with a Spring concert May 11, 
which will be followed by a week’s con- 
cert tour of the principal cities in Ala- 
bama and other Southern states. The 
choir, under the direction of Raymond 
F. Anderson, has been presented over 
the radio networks this year and re- 
cently sang at Mt. Vernon Methodist 
Church in Washington, D. C. Follow- 
ing the custom of presenting a Gilbert 
and Sullivan operetta each year, the 
choir this season, in collaboration with 
Dr. Cecil Abernethy of the College 
Theater, will give two performances of 
‘Tolanthe’, Feb. 19-20. 

The Birmingham Chamber Music So- 
ciety, now in its fourth year, is pre- 
senting an unusually brilliant mid-Win- 
ter concert at the Little Theater on Feb. 
10, under the direction of Ottokar 
Cadek, founder of the group which for 
three years presented the Chamber 
Music Festival, bringing such visiting 
quartets as the Curtis and Coolidge. 
Guests this year will be the Brahms 
Trio of Montgomery, Alabama, headed 
by Dr. Altoon O’Steen, state supervisor 
of music in the public schools of Ala- 
bama. Other concerts by the society 
will be given March 10, April 6, April 
28, and May 19. Hugh Thomas is 
president of the Chamber Music So- 
ciety, Mrs. James Esdale, vice-presi- 








dent; Margaret Tobien, treasurer, Bi 
lie Perry, librarian, and Ottokar Cade} 
musical director. 

An active group in music circles her 
is the Young Artists and Student Mus 
cians, a junior group of the Birming 
ham Music Club. The organizatio: 
sponsors gifted young folks in piano 
voice, ‘cello and violin concerts, bring 
ing visitors from other states as well as 
native Alabama musicians here monthly. 
Frank Johnson is president of the 
group. 

The Handel Choral Society of seventy 
voices from the various church choirs 
of the city, and organized by its di- 
rector Harrell Biard for the purpose 
of presenting annually Handel’s ‘Mes- 
siah’ at Christmastime, has become one 
of the city’s outstanding groups and 
will present another oratorio this season 
during the Spring. 

Newest of the musical organizations 
in the city is the Young People’s Or- 
chestra (formerly the NYA Orchestra) 
which is still carrying on under Alfred 
Urbach, conductor, who is ’cellist with 
the Birmingham Civic Symphony. The 
youthful group played to an audience 
of 4,000 at the football stadium last 
Summer; is making the first after- 
Christmas appearance in a benefit con- 
cert for the American Red Cross $50,- 
000,000 emergency war fund. The per- 
sonnel of the Young People’s Orchestra 
numbers forty musicians. Hugh Thomas, 
brilliant young pianist is appearing for 
a second time as guest soloist. 

Unique in its contribution to music 
in Birmingham is the Birmingham Con- 
cert Orchestra under the direction of 
Carl McCool, who, for twelve years has 
presented concerts free to the public. 

And the making of music extends 
throughout the public school system, 
with each school boasting a band and 
orchestra, a chorus, glee club and 
quartet of its own, and staging all- 
school music festivals annually with a 
combined group of performers of more 
than 2,000 youths. If the future of 
music lies in the hands of youth—it is 
safe in Birmingham where music ap- 
preciation classes prepare the students 
for each concert and opera given here, 
and where youngsters make as well as 
listen to music. 





Conway, Ark. 


Conway, ARK., Feb. 5.—The Hen- 
drix College Department of Music has 
had a most successful year under the 
leadership of David R. Robertson, head 
of the department, and has shown 
marked growth in student body and 
faculty personnel. 

In the series of faculty recitals this 
year the following have been heard: 
Mr. and Mrs. Benjamin Owen, pian- 
ists; Glen Metcalf, organist; Marjorie 
DeLange, ’cellist; Katharine Gaw, so- 
prano; and David Robertson, violinist. 
A number of students have been pre- 
sented in the public and studio recitals. 

Outstanding among organizations 
have been the College Chorus under the 
leadership of Mr. Metcalf, the Concert 
Band, led by M. J. Lippman, and the 
Symphony Orchestra, David Robertson, 
conductor. The number of concerts 
given by these organizations totals ap- 
proximately fifteen, and each organiza- 
tion makes an extensive tour in the 
Spring. 

In addition to the work of student en- 
sembles, the faculty quartet has given a 
series of programs at the college and a 
number of concerts throughout the state. 

At the convention of the National As- 
sociation of Schools of Music in Minne- 
apolis, Hendrix College was promoted 
to full membership in the association. 




















THORBORG AND JANSSEN 
UNDER NEW MANAGEMENT 


Contralto and Baritone, Both of the 
Metropolitan Opera, to Appear Un- 


der Friedberg Auspices 





Herbert Janssen 


Kerstin Thorborg, contralto, and 
Herbert Janssen, baritone, both of the 
Metropolitan Opera, will concertize un- 
der the management of Annie Friedberg. 

Mme. Thorborg’s stage career began 
at the Royal Opera in Stockholm, and 
she made her Covent Garden debut in 
London in May, 1936, in the ‘Ring’ 
cycle. She has also appeared in Vienna, 
Salzburg, Prague, Munich and at the 
Teatro Colon in Buenos Aires. She has 
given recitals on the continent and in 
America and has been soloist with major 
symphony orchestras, both in the United 
States and abroad. Her American debut 
was made at the Metropolitan Opera 
House as Fricka in ‘Die Walktre’ on 
Dec. 21, 1936, and she is still an active 
member of the company. She sang Kly- 
temnestra in the Metropolitan’s revival 
of ‘Elektra’ in 1938, and Octavian in the 
‘Rosenkavalier’ revival of the same sea- 
son. In 1939 Mme. Thorborg reap- 
peared at Covent Garden and was solo- 
ist at the Lucerne Festival in Switzer- 
land. She sang with the Cincinnati 
Zoo Opera Company in 1941 and at the 
Cincinnati May Festival. 

Mr. Janssen made his debut at the 
Staatsoper in Berlin, and has appeared 
at the Paris Opéra, Covent Garden 
Opera in London for fourteen seasons, 
in Vienna and Barcelona. He also sang 
for three seasons at the Teatro Colon in 
Buenos Aires. He made his American 
debut in ‘Gotterdammerung’ in 1939 and 
sings many of the baritone roles in the 
Wagnerian repertoire, such as Hans 
Sachs, the title role in ‘The Flying 
Dutchman’, Amfortas in ‘Parsifal’, 
Wotan in ‘Walkiire’, Wolfram in ‘Tann- 
hauser’, and leading roles in ‘The Magic 
Flute’, ‘Salome’ and ‘The Gypsy Baron’. 
Mr. Janssen was originally a lyric bari- 
tone, singing such roles as Scarpia, Iago, 
Tonio and Germont. He has taken out 
his first American citizenship papers, 
and is an honorary member of the Hugo 
Wolf Society in London, for which he 
has made special recordings. 
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Kerstin Thorborg 


NEWARK WELCOMES 
PIANISTS IN RECITAL 





Rubinstein and Loesser, Horo- 
witz and Ballet Russe Appear 
Under Griffith Auspices 


Newark, N. J., Feb. 5—To every 
one of the 3,500 music lovers who 
heard Beryl Rubinstein and Arthur 
Loesser at the Mosque Theatre on Dec. 
8, the program must have been a source 
of unending delight. But to critical 
musicians in the audience it was surely 
one of those rare exhibitions of artistic 
perfection in style, in interpretation, and 
in ensemble, which one cherishes in 
memory. 

Reger’s Variations and Fugue on a 
theme of Beethoven reminded one not 
of a desert but of a flowering meadow, 
and that is an all-time record where 
Reger is concerned. Schubert’s Fan- 
tasie in F Minor and Mozart’s Sonata 
in F merit only superlatives. A group 
of three short numbers concluded the 
program, to which three encores were 
added, one of them the Prelude to a 
Suite by Mr. Rubinstein. The recital 
was under the auspices of the Griffith 
Music Foundation. 

The Major Concert Series of the 
Griffith Music Foundation opened on 
Nov. 10 with the Ballet Russe de Monte 
Carlo in a program of old and new 
works. An audience that seemed to take 
up every available seat in the Mosque 
Theater applauded with lively interest 
and required several curtain calls after 
each presentation. 

If Vladimir Horowitz ever should 
wish to point to the most scintillating 
performance of his career, he might 
with justice choose his recital at the 
Mosque Theatre on Jan. 12. To his 
almost legendary technique he added a 
delicacy of nuance, a clarity of formal 
exposition, a breadth and sympathy in 
interpretation, and—by no means un- 
important—a freshness in program mak- 
ing. Mr. Horowitz offered four Scar- 
latti sonatas which made one feel that 
this old fellow’s work, often treated 
like so much bric-a-brac, had for the 
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first time fallen into the hands of one 
who understood how much of life and 
lustiness there really is in this music. 
A genuine novelty was Prokofieff’s 
Sonata No. 6, Op. 82, in four move- 


ments, each with several changes of 
tempo and mood. Through the maze 
of notes emerged the familiar Mr. 


Prokofietf, looking at the world some- 
times thoughtfully, sometimes whimsic- 
ally, shrugging his shoulders and smil- 
ing tolerantly. The program also con- 
tained a Chopin group, played in a 
manner which the composer himself 
certainly would have considered ideal. 
The house had been sold out weeks in 
advance and all available standing room 
was taken. The concert was under the 
auspices of the Griffith Music Founda- 
tion. PuHILip GORDON. 





Wilkes-Barre 


(Continued from page 322) 


Sinfonietta Guild, which renders con- 
tinuing moral and financial support. 

Wilkes-Barre’s blue-ribbon choruses 
again plan a season of unmitigated ac- 
tivity. Adolph Hansen, with fifty-two 
consecutive years of choral conducting 
to his credit, is now rehearsing Concor- 
dia Singing Society for its major an- 
nual concert some time in March. Con- 
cordia will also give regular “Pop” 
concerts during the Winter and Sum- 
mer. Concordia has a record of sixty- 
two consecutive years of existence dur- 
ing which time it has won numerous na- 
tional choral prizes. Likewise active in 
their plans for Spring concerts are Or- 
pheus Glee Club under John Jones 
Evans and the Shawnee Choral So- 
ciety directed by Abbie Wilson Jayne. 
Both of these have done yeoman ser- 
vice in the cause of local music and 
like Concordia have won many prizes. 

Under the general direction of Edith 
M. Hoffman, the Gilbert and Sullivan 
movement is prospering in Wilkes- 
Barre. Feb, 16 ‘Pinafore’ will be given 
by the Civic Opera Company. Carl Roth 
will conduct both chorus and orchestra. 
With a dearth in male voices due to 
war service, the St. Stephen’s Men’s 
Choir, under Dr. J. Fowler Richardson, 
has volunteered to join the chorus for 
the performance of ‘Pinafore’. The 
Civic Opera Company is also consider- 
ing giving performances of its Grlbert 
and Sullivan repertoire, especially of 
‘Pinafore’, at nearby soldier camps dur- 
ing the coming season as its contribu- 
tion toward morale. Working in con- 
junction with the Wyoming Valley 
Playground and Recreation Association, 
the Civic Opera Company has Edith 
M. Hoffman as general director; Carl 
Roth, conductor; Edward Darling as 
president. 

Mozart Club is again scheduling a 
full season of music appreciation ac- 
tivities. Among them is a course of 
lecture-recitals. Mrs. W. H. J. MclIn- 
type and M. Arline Weiss will give a 
piano and vocal recital Feb. 10; Al- 
berta Zimmerman and Ruth D. Wil- 
liams, Lenten Program, March 10; M. 
Louise Gibbs, ‘Typical Variation Form- 
ulas’, April 14; Mrs. Albert Drasher 
and Margaret Brotherton, ‘What to 
Listen for in Music’, May 12. Mrs. Fred 
W. Trumbore is president. 

Community Concerts Series has again 
sold out all available memberships for 
the coming season. On the series are: 
Paul Robeson, Oct. 14; Joseph Knitzer, 
Jan. 19; Rochester Symphony, March 
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11; Helen Jepson, April 7. Mrs. F. N. 
Rupprecht is president. 
The West Pittston Concert Series 


will also be given this year. Its course 
includes Ernest McChesney, Oct. 13; 
Dorothy Crawford and Morgan Rees, 
Feb. 11; Barrere Trio, March 18. R. J. 
Templin is president. 
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“Four beautiful voices weaving 
an exquisite tapestry of sound." 
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MUSICAL ART 
QUARTET 


“The finest chamber music available’ 
Four Stradivarius Instruments 
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F Mel , ' oe ag ct the Park Lane Acme Newspictures 
ames Melton Is an Inveterate Fisherman . Jarmila Novotna Has Just Made a Good Drive, to th 
L , Staff a7 ' a 
The Call of the Tennis Neoqest Wait beily Lore Admiration of Her Husband, Baron Daubek 
Edward Kilenyi from His Piano 


(Right) 
Stephan Hero 
Gets a Few 
Pointers on 
Flying 


(Left) At 
Lake Placid, 
Hollace Shaw 
Takes a Tow 
Dalies Frantz Tests His on Skis 
Marksmanship 


Outdoor 


SPORT 


Indoor 


Even on the Rolling Main Nino Martini Likes a 


Genia Nemenoff Waits for Her Horse, While 
Pierre Luboshutz Waits for Her Fencing Match 


L Gordon 
A Game of Pinochle Puts Dusolina Giannini and ‘Her “ Zino Francescatti Forgets Violin With Vitya Vronsky as Onlooker, Victor Babin Tries His 
Brother Vittorio in Good Spirits Problems Over a Chessboard Hand at Backgammon with a Friend 
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Weve 4paR Our Way! 


BUS 





Larry Gordon 


By 
MOTOR 
CAR 





Alexander Sved 





Mr. and Mrs. Igor Gorin vale 
By 
ROW- Blanche Thebom 
BOAT 





Erno Balogh 








Robert M. Lewis 


By ICE WAGON: The American Ballad Singers 
Go Afield for Street Cries 





By BICYCLE 


By PLANE—with Parachute Attachment— 
Lois Bannerman 


Mildred Dilling 
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Carlos Salzedo, Marjorie Call Salzedo, René LeRoy and Janos Scholz Enjoy 
Winter, Southern Fashion 


Ethel Bartlett and 
Rae Robertson En- 
joy the Quaint Old 
Courtyard of 
Adelina Patti's 
House in New Orleans 


Under the Shadow of Saddle Mountain, Isabel and Silvio Scionti 
View Old Monterrey, Mexico 


Henri Temianka "At Home" on a New Mexico 
Range 


"Good Neighbors" in Cuernavaca, Mexi- 
co, Include Leah Effenbach (Second 
from Left) 


UNDER 
SUNNY 
SKIES 


in Fritz Mahler and His Wife, Pauline Guiomar Novaes, Her Daughter and 


Marcel Hubert Suns Himself 
Koner, by the Sea Joseph Battista Down Rio Way 


Florida 
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Larry Gordon, Staff Photographer 
Nathan Milstein Carries an Old Portrait with Him 
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Rose Bampton with a Penguin, One of 
the Collection Belonging to Her Hus- 
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Hilda Burke “Cottons” 
to Pierrot Dolls 
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Caterina Jarboro Admires 1 
African Jewelry Given to a: ; ‘ 
Her as a Memento : < ee ~ Helen Jepson Believes That If Her 
ee ’ Singing Dolls Sing Well, 
So Will She 


, Larry Gordon 
Adelaide Van Wey Keeps a 
Stuffed Scottie Dog for Mascot 




















Paul Robeson 


the great negro singer 


THE COLLEGE FAVORITE. No singer on the concert platform today can boast the number 
of college and university dates played by Robeson, who is the overwhelming favorite in 
this field. When he appeared with the Yale University Glee Club the critic on the 
New Haven Journal-Courier described the event as follows: 

“The flavor of the evening was incomparable, made up of music, charm, 
good humor and the simplicity that always is attendant upon the great.” 





THE BIG TOWN FAVORITE. Always a sell-out in New York, Robeson is engaged and re- 
engaged on the biggest courses in the United States and Canada where his drawing 
power is limited only by the size of the auditoriums. Robeson has never played to an 
empty seat in Canada, has played Seattle three years running, drew 8,000 in San Fran- 
cisco the day of a blackout, each summer finds him filling biggest outdoor stadiums. 





THE SMALL TOWN FAVORITE. Essentially a singer of folk songs. Robeson likes people, and 
likes to sing in the small communities as well as the large. Each season finds him visit- 
ing a large number of such towns convenient to his transcontinental route. 





Now Booking, Season 1942-1943 


Management: METROPOLITAN MUSICAL BUREAU, INC. 
(F. C. Coppicus and F. C. Schang) 
Division: COLUMBIA CONCERTS, INC. 
113 West 57th Street, New York City 


Lawrence Brown 


+ Victor and 
at the Piano 


Columbia Records 





Valente 
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